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BOHN’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

Tost  8p o.,  Elegantly  Printed,  and  bound  in  Cloth,  at  S s.  6d.  per  Y ol. 
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1  THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  AND  REMAINS  OF  THE  REV.  ROBERT 

HALL,  with  Memoir  by  Du.  Grkgort,  ami  Essay  by  John  Foster.  Portrait. 

2  &  3.  ROSCOES  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  X.,  Edited,  by  his  Son, 

with  the  Copyright  Notes,  Documents,  &c.  InSVoU..  Portraits. 
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4.  SCHLEGELS  LECTURES  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY.  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  a  Memoir  by  J.  B.  Robkrtsoh,  Esq.  Portrait. 
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5  fie  e.  SISMONDI  S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF 
EUROPE.  Translated  by  Roscoe.  In  2  Vols  Portraits. 

1.  ROSCOE  S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDICI,  with  the  Copyright  Notes,  Sec. 

8.  SCHLEGELS  LECTURES  ON  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE.  Portrait. 
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9  &  11.  BECKMANNS  HISTORY  OF  INVENTIONS,  DISCOVERIES,  AND  g&teiV} 
ORIGINS.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  2  vols.  1  ortraits.  '.jVy', 

10.  SCHILLERS  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  WAR  AND  REVOLT 

UWtftg  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS.  Translated  by  A.  J.  W.  MokrISON.  Portrait.  ^ffy,'! 

to  SCHILLER’S  WORKS  Vol.  II.  [Conclusion  of  “The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands;”  V.'-.nys^r 
'  “Wallenstein’s  Camp;”  “The  Ticcolomini;”  “The  Death  of  Wallenstein;”  and 
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nip  ;  LUC  I  1CCU1UU1  till  ~,  1Mb  ^“1,“  niu.wu.vv...,  **«•'* 

Wilhelm  Tell.”]  IritA  Portrait  of  Wallenstein.  SBaM/^V 

13  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  COLONEL  HUTCHINSON.  By  his  Widow: 

with  an  “  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Latliom  House.”  Portrait.  tej « Vr-'e 

14.  MEMOIRS  OF  BENVENUTO  CELLINI,  bv  HIMSELF.  By  Roscoe.  Portrait. 
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15  18,  8c  22,  COXES  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA,  from  the  *;‘-;WV 
’  foundation  of  the  Monarchy,  1218— 1792.  Complete  in  3  vols.  Portraits. 

16,  19,  &  23.  LANZIS  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  By  Roscoe.  In  3  Vols.  Portraits. 

17.  OCKLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  SARACENS,  Revised  and  Completed.  Portrait. 

20.  SCHILLER'S  WORKS  Vol  III.  [“Don  Carlos,"  “Mary  Stuart,”  “  Maid  of  gfcD/rJ; 
Orleans,”  and  “  Bride  of  Messina.”]  Frontispiece.  ./  V,v 
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t-  r  rV',S  25.  SCHLEGEL’S  LECTURES  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE  AND  THE  R&A'fv 
r'<  '  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LANGUAGE.  Translated  by  A.  J.  VV.  Morrison.  - “ 
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27,  32,  &.  36.  RANKE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES.  Translated  by  E.  Foster. 

In  3  Vols.  Portraits.  (The  only  complete  English  translation.)  cgAyCiv; 
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28,  30,  &  34.  COXE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH.  In  o&JvA'ifj 

3  Vols.  Portraits. 

»»*  Arr.As.  of  ar,  fine  lnr.ee  Maps  and  Plans  of  Marlborough's  Campaigns,  (being  all  those  ci.W.ViV 
published  in  the  original  edition  at  £  IS  12s.)  tto.  lOs.Cd. 

29.  SHERIDAN'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS  AND  LIFE.  Portrait. 

31.  GOETHE’S  WORKS.  Vol.  I.  [His  Autobiography.  13  Books.]  Portrait. 


35.  WHEATLEY  ON  THE  COMMON  PRAYER.  Frontispiece. 


K/VVlVv?  37  39  40  8,  g,  86.  MILTON'S  PROSE  WORKS.  In  5  Vols,  with  general  Index  S^’.y^v 
and  Portraits. 


rbV  VVV  .  38  41  &  45.  MENZEL'S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.  Complete  in  S  Vols.  Portrait. 
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42.  SCHLEGELS  /ESTHETIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

43.  GOETHE’S  WORKS.  Vol.  II.  [Remainder  of  His  Autobiography,  and  Travels.] 

44.  SCHILLER'S  WORKS.  Vol.  IV.  f“ 'Hie  Robbers,”  “Fiesko,”  “Love  and 
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Intrigue,’ 
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and  “ The  Ghost-Seer  ”]  Translated  by  Henry  G.  Bohn. 
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46.  SCHLEGEL'S  LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY.  sB&XV/J<j 

hVloffi  (P»<o|',''ki,v'J| 

l->3  47.  LAMARTINE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848.  %£)>/',%, 
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48  &.  60.  JUNIUS'S  LETTERS,  with  Notes,  Additions,  Essay,  Index,  &c.  2  Vols  * 


VT-T*  49,  56,  60,  65,  71.  VASARI'S  LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PAINTERS,  <£ 
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SCULPTORS,  AND  ARCHITECTS.  Translated  by  Mbs.  Eostke,  with  Notes. 
Complete  in  5  Vols.-,  with  Index. 

6!.  TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  HOLY  LIVING  AND  DYING.  Portrait. 

52.  GOETHE'S  WORKS.  Vol.  III.  [“Faust,”  “Iphigenia,”  “Torquato  Tasso,’ 
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and  “ Egmont.”]  Translated  hy  Miss  Swanwtck.  With  “Goetz  von  Rer- 
liehingen,”  translated  hy  Sir  Walthr  Scott. 
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53,  56.  58,  61.  66,  67,  75,  &  82.  NEANDER'S  CHURCH  HISTORY.  Carefully  eix’LVr'l  Vt!  ! 
revised  by  the  Rhv.  A.  J.  W.  MouaiaON.  8  Vols.  With  Index.  gSsY)/,  , 


54.  NEANDER'S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  __  ^ 

iVRt'l  57,  64.  NEANDER'S  PLANTING  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  &  ANTIGNOSTIKUS, 

'icxsSl  2  Vols.  cvR.RRXR 
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(R®  59.  GREGORY'S  (DR.)  LETTERS  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 


'R>®  62  &.  63.  JAMES'  (G.  P.  R.)  LOUIS  XIV.  Complete  in  3  Vols.  Portraits. 

^  •■  -  •  - 


63  &l  70.  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS'  LITERARY  WORKS,  with  Memoir,  2  Vols.  Port,  g 
69.  ANDREW  FULLER'S  PRINCIPAL  WORKS.  Portrait. 


72.  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION,  AND  SERMONS,  with  Notes,  fee. 

Portrait-. 

73.  MISS  BREMER’S  WORKS.  Translated  hy  Makt  Howitt.  New  Edition,  revised. 
Vol.  I.  [“  The  Neighbours,”  and  other  Tales.]  Post  8yo.  Portrait.  Zs.  6il. 

74.  NEANDER'S  MEMORIALS  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE  EARLY  AND 
MIDDLE  AGES  (including  his  “  Ijglit  in  Dark  Places”).  Post  8vo.  3i.  OJ. 

£R®  76.  MISS  BREMER'S  WORKS,  by  MARY  HOWITT.  Vol.  II.  “The  President’s 
UVS-3  - - -  Portrait. 


77  &,  80.  JOHN  FOSTER'S  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  edited  by  J.  E. 
Hyland.  In  3  Volumes.  Portrait. 
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78.  BACON'S  ESSAYS,  APOPHTHEGMS,  WISDOM  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  gMX'.'T. -b 
NEW  ATALANTIS,  AND  HENRY  VII.,  with  Dissertation  and  Notes. 

Portrait. 


79.  GUIZOTS  HISTORY  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT, 

5<5  from  tin*  French  hr  A.  R  SroKi.it  With  Tndp.v 

The  Home,  and 
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translated  jF->0,‘/'1  .  V; 


83.  MISS  BREMERS  WORKS,  b j  Majit  Howitt.  Vol.  lit. 
Strife  and  Peace.” 
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84.  DE  LOLME  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ENGLAND,  nr.  Account  of  the. 

English  Government;  edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  John  Macuukoou,  M.P.  ©Q’Rzi'As 


about  Suppers.  '7  i 

90.  SMITH'S  (ADAM)  THEORY  OF  MORAL  SENTIMENTS:  and  “Essay  on  RRR;!| 
the  First  Formation  of  Languages,”  with  Memoir  by  DuoaLD  Stkivakt.  (£y  °.RYv' 

RRI  91'  95>  96>  102’  103>  105'  &  106-  COWPER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  Edited  t ;  ■ 

by  South ky  ;  comprising  his  Poems,  Correspondence,  and  Translations,  with  ©»>v,'-  C'/ 
'h'Xho  Southev’s  Memoir.  iTith  50  JSunravinqt  on  Stcri.  Complete  in  8  vols.  c Yx 
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BOHN’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


92.  DANUBIAN  PROVINCES. — Ranke’s  History  of  Scrvia,  The  Senian  Bev-olii 
tioii,  The  Insurrection  in  Bosnia,  and  The  Slave  Provinces  of  lurkey.  iianslattu 
by  Mrs.  Kkrb. 


. » 

Translated  •. 


93  GOETHE'S  ELECTIVE  AFFINITIES.  SORROWS  OF  WERTHER.  GERMAN 

EMIGRANTS,  GOOD  WOMEN;  *id  A  NOUVELETTE. 

94  THE  CARAFAS  OF  MADDALONI  :  Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion.  Traus- 
’  luted  from  the  German  of  Alkreu  de  Koumo.nt.  Portrait  of  Masaiuello. 
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97  &  109.  CONDES  HISTORY  OF  THE  ARABS  IN  SPAIN-  Translated  from 
the  Spanish  by  Mas.  Foster.  In  3  vols.  Vols.  I.  and  U.  Frontispiece. 

93  &  104.  LOCKE'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS,  containing;  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding:,  the  Ccnducfc  of  the  Understanding,  &c.,  with  ^otes  by 
j.  a.  St.  John,  Esq.  General  Index  and  a  Portrait .  In  2  vols. 
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100  HUNGARY-  ITS  HISTORY  AND  REVOLUTIONS.  With  a  copious  Memoir 
of  Kossuth,  from  new  and  authentic  sources.  Portrait  of  Kossuth.. 
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Second. 


BOHN’S  EXTRA  VOLUMES. 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  price  3j.  6cE 


1.  GRAMMONTS  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  II.  Portrait. 
2  &.  3.  RABELAIS’  WORKS.  Complete  in  2  Vols.  Portrait. 

4.  COUNT  HAMILTON'S  FAIRY  TALES.  Portrait. 
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im  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  to  the  present  time,  compiled  from  Karamsin,  Tookf., 
and  Segur,  by  W.  K.  Kelly.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.,  Portrait  oj  Catherine  the 


107  &  108.  JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.),  LIFE  OF  RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION  King  of 
England.  New  Edition,  with  portraits  of  Pilchard,  and  Philip  Augustus.  Complete 
in  2  vols. 
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5.  BOCCACCIO S  DECAMERON,  a  complete  translation,  by  V,\  K.  Kelly,  Esq. 
Portrait. 
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UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY, 

EAR3AULDS  (MRS.)  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR,  TATLER,  ' 
GUARDIAN,  AND  FREEHOLDER.  In  2  Vols.  3s.  Gd.  per  Volume. 
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CHILLINGWORTH'S  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.  8j.  6,/. 

CLASSIC  TALES;  comprising  'l’he  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Elizabeth,  Paul  and  Virginia, 
i:ryi  Gulliver’s  Travels,  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey,  Sorrows  of  Werter,  Theodosius 

and  Constantia,  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  Rasselas.  12iuo.  7  Portraits,  os.  (id. 
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■xiVX-'S  DEMOSTHENES 
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BRITISH  POETS,  from  Mir, ton  to  Kiiike  White,  Cabinet  Edition,  comprising,  in  a 

very  small  but  remarkably  clear  type,  as  much  matter  as  the  sixty  volumes  of  ggSby 
Johnson’s  Poets.  Complete  in  I  Vols.  Frontispieces,  Us.  '  >c;;y.u 

CARY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.  Extra  cloth.  Is.  Gd. 

CATTERMOLE'S  EVENINGS  AT  HADDON  HALL.  24  exquisite  Engravings  On  pOy1  p/f 
Steel,  from  Designs  by  himself;  the  Letter-Press  by  the  liAiioNtss  i><:  Cai.a-  Lb, 
BEELLA.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd.  gPv'AJi 

g&si 
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Translated  by  Lli.and.  Torlra.it.  os.  F-vl'’  vXr' 
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)Vv T"<£  DICKSON  AND  MOWBRAY  ON  POULTRY,  Edited  bv  Hits.  Loudon,  Ulus- 

V®  trations  bv  IIarvry  finelndimr  tlm  rwiii».niii»»  "a.  gj%o |)y, 
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W  1,1  V/  II  LHirt  I  KJ  |  s  r  VJ  U  \ —  I  (\  I  J  J'LII  til  U  J  . 

trations  by  1Iauvey  (including  the  Cochin-China  Fowl),  os. 

HORACE'S  ODES  AND  EPODES,  translated  literally  and  rhvlhinicallv,  bv  the  Rev. 
W.  Sewell.  3s.  6<f. 

IRVINGS  (WASHINGTON)  WORKS.  Complete  in  10  Vols.,  £1  15s.,  or  Ss.  Gd 
per  Vol. 

JOYCES  SCIENTIFIC  DIALOGUES.  Greatly  Improved  Edition,  with  Questions,  &c., 
by  Pinmick.  (Upwards  of  COO  pages).  'Woodcuts.  5s. 

JOYCE'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES.  5s. 

r&ni %  LAMARTINE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  RESTORATION,  4  vols.,  post  8vo.,  now  Edition 
f-)/NJ0v(ll  with  a  General  Index,  and  5  additional  Portraits,  viz..  Lamartine,  Tallevrand,* 
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with  a  General  Index,  and  5  additional  Portraits,  vis 
Lafayette,  Ney,  and  Louis  XVII.  Cloth. 

LAMARTINE'S  THREE  MONTHS  IN  POWER.  Sewed,  2s. 

LAMARTINE'S  POETICAL  MEDITATIONS  AMD  RELIGIOUS  HARMONIES, 

with  Biographical  Sketch.  Portrait.  Cloth,  os.  Gd. 

LAWRENCE'S  LECTURES  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY 
ZOOLOGY,  AND  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN.  Frontispiece  ami 

LILLYS  INTRODUCi  ION  TO  ASTROLOGY.  A  New  anil  Improved  Edition,  by 
Aadkixl,  with  las  Grammar  of  Astrology,  and  Tables  of  Nativities.  5s. 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST,  a  Description  of  more  than  E’sJv  -  - 
five  Hundred  Animals,  with  Indexes  of  Scientific  and  Popular  Names  With  *v'/V'v 
upwards  of  aOO  lhiudguts,  bj  Bkwick,  IIarvky,  kc.  Revised  and  enlarged. 

Is.  od. 

LOWTHS  LECTURES  ON  THE  SACRED  POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

oS.  iid. 


I'VbXfl  MICHELET'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

DeOY'-'3 


4s. 


MILLER'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

4  \  olumes,  at  3s.  Gd.  per  Volume. 


Third  Revised  and  Improved  Edition, 


MITFORD'S  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE.  2  Vols.,  New  Edition,  with  Woodcuts  and  beau¬ 
tiful  frontispieces  on  Steel,  gilt  cloth.  Each  Vol,  5s. 

NORWAY.  A  Rond  Rook  for  Tourists  in  Norway,  with  Hints  to  English  Sportsmen  and 
Anglers,  hy  Iiiomas  Forester,  Esq.  Limp  cloth.  2s. 

PARKES'  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  New  Edition,  revised,  5s. 
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UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


SHAKSPEARE'S 

3.S.  (id. 


PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  with  Life,  by  Chalhkbs.  In  1  Vol. 


•  the  snme,  Embellished  with  40  pleasing  Steel  Engravings,  elegantly  hound  SgvCi 
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in  rsd  Turkey  cloth,  gilt  edges. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  POLITICAL,  CONSTITUTIONAL, 
STATISTICAL,  AND  FORENSIC  KNOWLEDGE.  4  Vote.  as.  fid.  each. 

This  work  contains  as  much  as  eight  ordinary  octavos.  It  was  llrst  published  in  another 
shape  bv  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  under  the  title  of  Political  Dict  ionary,  at  £1  lw.  Ihe  Com¬ 
piler,  Mn.  George  Long,  is  one  of  the  most  competent  Scholars  of  the  cay. 


STURM'S  MORNING  COMMUNINGS  WITH  GOD.  New  Edition. 


UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN,  with  Introductory  Remarks  by  the  But 
(printed  ill  a  large  clear  type,  with  head-lines  of  Contents).  ~s.  b<t 


as. 

J.  Sherman 


_ The  same,  on  fine  paper,  with  8  nets  Illustrations  by  Lhbcii  and  Gilbert, 

and  a  beautiful  Frontispiece  by  HlNcnLlKB.  3 s.  6ci. 


THE  WIDE,  WIDE  WORLD,  hy  Elizabeth  Vktiikrell.  Complete  in  1 'Vol,  with 
Frontispiece,  gilt  edges.  3j.  6 d. 


-  The  same,  Illustrated  Kith  9  highly  finished  Engravings  on  Steel,  richly 
bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges.  5s. 


BOHNS  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY, 


“ill 


Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  price  5s..  (excepting  “  Cosmos Kidd,  and 
IFheicell  which  arc  3s.  6d.,  o.vsl  hlantcll  s  “  Pctrij actions,  which  is  Gs.) 

L  STAUNTON'S  CHESS  PLAYER'S  HAND-BOOK,  with  Diagrams.  ||/v 

2  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING,  hy  T  1IE  ROYAL  ACADEMICIANS.  cK 


•  w..  —  — .  w.-;  ^y- 

3  4  8  &  15  HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS;  or,  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  gfco ' 
'  ’the  Universe.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  E.  C.  Ottb.  In  4  Vols.,  mil*  tine  g<W 
Portrait.  This  Translation  (though  published  at  so  low  a  price)  is  more  complete  <*>~1 
than  any  other.  The  Notes  are  placed  beneath  the  text.  Humboldt’s  a nalyt 
summaries,  and  the  passages  hitherto  suppressed,  are  included;  and  comprehem 
Indices  subjoined.  3,.  6ii.  per  Volume. 

5  STAUNTON  S  CHESS  PLAYER'S  COMPANION,  comprising  a  New  Treatise  on  ©y> 
Odds,  a  Collection  of  Match  Games,  Original  Problems,  &c. 

6.  HAND-BOOK  OF  GAMES,  by  VARIOUS  AMATEURS  and  PROFESSORS. 

7.  HUMBOLDT'S  VIEWS  OF  NATURE,  with  coloured  view  of  Chimloraeo,  ic. 

9.  RICHARDSON'S  GEOLOGY.  AND  PAUEONTOLOGY,  Revised  by  Dr.  Weight, 
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AGASSIZ  AND  GOULD'S  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  «>iiA  nearly  400  Illustrations. 

19,  &  28.  HUMBOLDTS  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  TRAVELS  IN 
AMERICA.  With  General  Index. 

PYE  SMITH'S  GEOLOGY  AND  SCRIPTURE.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Memoir. 
OERSTED'S  SOUL  IN  NATURE,  8tc.  Portrait. 

17.  STAUNTON'S  CHESS  TOURNAMENT,  with  Diagrams. 

18  &  20.  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  Kirby  on  the  History.  Habits,  and 
Instincts  of  Animals  ;  Edited  by  T.  Kymee  Jones.  In  2  Vols.  Many  Illustrations. 

21.  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  Kidd  On  the  Adaptation  of  External 

Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of  Man.  3.?.  G d. 

22.  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  Whkwkll’s  Astronomy  and  General  Physics, 

considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology.  Portrait  of  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater.  3,*.  6 it. 

23.  SCHOUW'S  EARTH,  PLANTS,  AND  MAN.  and  KOBELL'S  SKETCHES 

FROM  THE  MINERAL  KINGDOM,  Translated  by  A.  Hkni'REY,  F.R.S.,  See., 

with  Colourr.il  Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

24.  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of  External 

Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man,  with  the  Author’s  last 
Corrections,  and  Biographical  Sketch  by  the  Ukv.  Dr.  Cumming. 

25.  BACONS  NOVUM  ORGANUM  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

Complete,  with  Notes,  by  J.  Dkvky,  M.A. 

26  Sc  27.  HUMPHREY  S  COIN  COLLECTOR'S  MANUAL:  a  popular  introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Coins,  ancient  and  modern;  with  elaborate  Indexes,  and  numerous 
highly -finished  Engravings  on  Hood  and  Steel,  2  Vols. 

29.  COMTE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SCIENCES,  Edited  from  the  •  Cours  dc 

Philosophic  Positive,’  by  G.  II.  Lewes,  Esq. 

30.  MANTELL'S  (Un.)  GEOLOGICAL  EXCURSIONS,  including  THE  ISLE  OF 

WIGHT.  New  Edition,  with  Prefatory  Note  by  T.  Rupert  Jones, Esq.,  numerous 
beautiful  Woodcuts ,  and  a  Geological  Mop. 

31.  HUNT'S  POETRY  OF  SCIENCE;  or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 

Nature.  3rd  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

32  8i  33.  ENNEMOSER'S  HISTORY  OF  MAGIC,  Translated  from  the  German  by 
William  IIowitt.  With  an  Appendix  of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  authenti¬ 
cated  Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams,  Second  Sight,  Predictions,  Divinations,  Vam¬ 
pires,  Fairies,  Table  Turning,  and  Spirit  Rapping,  See.,  by  Mary  IIowitt.  In 
2  Vols. 

34.  HUNTS  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS;  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  New  Edition,  revised.  Aumerous  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
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BRITAIN.  8  Vols.  post  8vo.  210  Portraits. 

9.  CRUIKSHANKS  THREE  COURSES  AND  DESSERT,  with  SO  Illustrations. 

10.  PICKERINGS  RACES  OF  MAN,  with  numerous  Portraits  {or  Coloured  Is  G  d) 

11.  KITTOS  SCRIPTURE  LANDS,  AND  BIBLICAL  ATLAS,  with  24  Maps,  ( or 
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WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OS  SELBORNE,  with  Xotes  by  Sin  Wji- 
Jaudtsk  and  others,  edited,  with  large  additions,  by  E.  Jesse,  Esq.  With  40 
highly-finished  Wend  Engravings  (Coloured,  ~s.  G </.) 

13.  DIDRON'S  CHRISTIAN' ICONOGRAPHY,  With  150  beautiful  Engravings.  In 
'■  «  2  Yols.  Yol.  I. 

14' REDDING  ON  WINES.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  20  beautiful  Woodcuts. 

15  &  16.  ALLEN'S  BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY.  New  Edition.  Enlarged 
by  the  Author.  Numerous  fine  Portraits  on  Steel.  2  Yols. 

FIlNl  17  &  ’8.  ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Fifth  Edition,  in  2  Vols., 
foigly.QS  i rith  34  fine  Steel  Engravings,  ami  Index. 
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20.  LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON,  by  “  An  Old  So«  dikk,”  compiled  from  the  materials  of 

Maxwell,  and  continued  by  an  eminent  Author,  with  an  ACCouut  of  the  Funeral. 

With  18  highly  finished  Engravings  on  Steel. 

21.  MARY  AND  WM.  HOWITT’S  STORIES  OF  ENGLISH  AMD  FOREIGN  LIFE, 

with  20  beautiful  Steel  Engravings. 

22.  BECHSTEIN'S  CAGE  and  CHAMBER  BIRDS,  inrlntling  Sttpri'i  Warblers. 

New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  numerous  Plates  (or  Coloured,  Is.  but.) 

NORWAY  AND  ITS  SCENERY,  comprising  Price's  Journal,  with  targe  Addi¬ 
tions  and  a  Hoad  Book.  Edited  by  Xros.  Forester,  Esq.  With  22  Illustrations, 
beautifully  Engraved  on  Steel  by  Lucas. 

*,•  The  Road  Book  is  sold  separately,  price  2-t. 

CHINA:  PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  HISTORICAL,  with  some  account 
of  Avn  and  the  Burmese,  Siam  and  Assam.  Illustrated  by  nearly  10U  Engravings 
on  Wood, 

25.  PICTORIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  LONDON,  comprising  its  Antiquities,  Architec¬ 

ture,  Arts,  Manufactures,  Trade,  Social.  Literary,  and  Scientific  Institutions, 
Exhibitions,  and  Galleries  of  Art,  Sec.  Illustrated' with  205  Engravings  on  Wood, 
and  a  large  and  complete  Map. 

This  volume,  of  which  the  former  editions  were  published  by  Mr.  Weale  at  contains 
above  900  pages. 

26.  MARY  HOWITT'S  PICTORIAL  CALENDAR  or  Tim  SEASONS,  cxhiluiing 

the  Pleasures,  Pursuits,  and  Characteristics  of  Country  I.ilc.  fur  ■•very  l!l 

the  Year;  and  embodying  tlie  whole  of  Aike3*s  Calendar  of  Nature-.  t‘picar,ls 
of  too  Illustrations.  _  __ 

27.  DANTE,  translated  into  English  Verse  by  I.  C.  V  nir.HT,  M.A.  1  aird  I  dition,  care- 

fully  revised.  Portrait  and  34  lUusbralioAS  on  Steel ,  alter  Ii.  vxuan. 

28  &  29.  MU  DIE'S  BRITISH  BIRDS,  .or  History  of  the  Feathered  Iribrs  of  i..e  ^ 
British  Islands.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  bv  \\ .  C.  ]..  Maritm,  Esq.  Complete  in  oyVs~ 

2  Yols.,  with  53  figures  of  Birds,  und  7  additional  Plates  oj  Eggs.  (Or,  Kith  the 
Plates  Coloured,  Is.  Git.  per  Vol.) 

33.  TASSO'S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED,  translated  into  English  Spenserian  verse, 
with  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  II.  Wiffk.n.  Fourth  Euition.  -t  Engravings  hy 
Thurston  on  Wood,  and  8  on  Steel. 

31.  INDIA:  PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  and  HISTORICAL,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Present.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  100  Eagravings  on  II  ooa,  and  . 

Man  of  Ilindoostan.  .  .  .  irK’/A' 

32.  N1COLINI  S  HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS  :  tin  .r  Ongra.  1  rogress.  Doctrines  ;>  Aj 

j».iid  Designs.  Portraits  of  Loyola,  Lainez,  Xavier,  Lorgia,  Acquauvu,  *  ere 
la  Chaise,  Ricci,  and  Pope  Ganganelli. 

33.  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  with  Illustrations  by  StothaRD  and  Harvey,  i.bcauuja! 

Engravings  on  Steel,  and  74  on  11  ood.  c-U' 
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CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  AND  CHURCH: 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF 

DR.  AUGUSTUS  NEANDER, 


BY 

JOSEPH  TORREY, 

PROFESSOR  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  IK  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT. 


NEW  EDITION,  CAREFULLY  REVISED, 

BY  THE  II EV.  A.  J.  W.  MORRISON,  B.  A., 

TR1N.  COLL,  CAMB.,  HEAD  MASTER  OF  TRURO  ORaMMAR  SCHOOL. 


“  My  kingdom  is  not.  of  this  world.”  “  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto 
leaven.”— fl'urds  of  our  Lord. 

“The  Lord  is  that  Spirit:  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty.” — Words  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

“  En  Jesus  Christ  toutes  lcs  contradictions  sont  accordees ."—Pascal. 
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HENRY  G.  BOIIN,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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SEC  I  ION  FOURTH — continued. 


HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  APPREHENDED  AND  DEVELOPED  AS  A 

system  of  doctrines — continued. 


Sects  growing  out  of  the  Fusion  of  Christianity  with  Ancient  Religious 
Theories  of  the  East. 

The  Gnostic  Sects. 


General  Remarks  on  the  Origin  and  Character  of  these  Sects,  on  that 
which  they  possessed  in  common,  and  that  in  which  then  differed. 
1-41. 
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outward  faith:  Eclectic  character  of  Gnosticism.  In¬ 
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tion.  Peculiarity  of  the  Gnostic  mode  of  inquiry.  Its 
objects.  Relation  to  simple  faith.  Doctrine  of  emanation. 
Doctrine  of  moral  evil.  Of  the  Hyle.  Diversity  in  the 

mode  of  apprehending  this . 

Prevailing  inclination  to  Monism  or  to  Dualism,  as  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  Gnosis.  Influence 
of  these  different  forms  on  the  system  of  morals.  Expres¬ 
sion  in  the  two  different  modes  of  considering  the  Demi¬ 
urge,  the  basis  of  a  classification  of  the  systems.  Common 

tenets  of  the  two  classes . 

Judaizing  Gnostics :  sensual  and  spiritual  Theocracy.  Tran¬ 
sitive  character  of  Judaism.  Anti-Jewish  Gnostics. 

Judaism  as  opposed  to  Christianity . 

Influence  of  this  difference  on  the  shaping  of  the  system  of 
morals.  On  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ.  Distinction 
of  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  Christ.  Docetism.  Biblical 
interpretation  of  the  Gnostics.  Secret  doctrines.  Their 
position  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  the  Christian 
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Formation  of  the  world.  Purification  of  fallen  life. 
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Doctrine  of  justification . .  4, —  66 
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Doctrine  concerning  faith  as  the  most  intimate  union  with 
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Valentine  and  his  School. 
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Self- limitation  of  the  Bythus,  the  ground  of  the  iEons,  of 
the  Pleroma.  Idea  of  the  Horus.  Immersion  of  the 
divine  germs  in  the  Hyle.  The  heavenly  wisdom,  Acha- 
moth.  Three  stages  of  existence:  pneumatic,  psychical, 
and  hylic  natures.  The  Demiurge.  The  devil.  Place 
of  the  redemption.  The  Soter,  former  and  redeemer  of 
the  lower  world.  His  union  with  the  Achamoth.  Place 
of  man  in  the  mundane  system.  His  elevation  above  the 
Demiurge.  His  exaltation  into  the  syzygies  of  the  Pie- 
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roma.  Ante-Christian  revelation.  Incompleteness  of 
the  redemption.  Union  of  the  Soter  with  the  psychical 
Messiah  at  the  baptism.  Nature  of  the  redemption. 
Significance  of  Christ’s  sufferings.  Separation  of  the 
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Distinguished  men  belonging  to  Valentine’s  school.  °Hera- 
cleon.  His  commentary  on  John.  Interpretation  of  the 
discourse  with  the  Samaritan  woman.  Opposed  to  the 

wrong  notion  of  martyrdom . 
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Mai  cus.  Bardcsanes.  Cabalistic  symbolism  of  Marcus.  Na¬ 
tive  country  of  Bardesanes.  Different  reports  concerning 
his  relation  to  the  church.  Prominent  place  attributed  to 
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Gnostic  Sects  in  Conjlict  with  Judaism ,  107 _ 153. 

Sects  which,  in  opposing  Judaism ,  inclined  towards 
Paganism,  107 — 123. 

The  Ophites. 

Pantheistic  character  of  the  system.  Soul  of  the  world.  Ial- 
dabaoth.  Ophiomorphus.  Formation  of  man.  Signifi¬ 
cation  of  the  fall  of  man.  Migration  of  Christ  through 
the  heavens.  Pantheistic  system  of  morals.  Probable 
transition  to  antichristian  tendency . 107 113 

P seudo-JBasilideans. 

Antinomianism.  Crucifixion  of  Simon  of  Cyrcne.  Ridicule 

of  martyrdom . . . -^3 


Cainites. 

Inversion  of  the  history  of  revelation.  Cain  and  Judas  Isca¬ 
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Carpocrates  and  Epiphanes,  Prodicians,  Antilactes,  uVicolaitans, 

Simonians. 

Carpocrates  and  his  son  Epiphanes.  Employment  of  Platonic 
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Anti- Jewish  Gnostics  who  strm-e  to  apprehend  Christianity  in  its 
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Formation  of  the  world  by  the  seven  star-spirits.  Man  as  a  be¬ 
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Tatian  and  the  Encratites. 


Conversion  of  Tatian  by  means  of  Justin  Martyr.  His  apo¬ 
logy.  Doctrine  of  the  Hyle-  Destruction  of  God’s  image 
in  man  by  the  fall.  Asceticism.  Rejection  of  marriage .  125—129 


Mccrcion  and  his  School. 


Predominant  tendency  of  Marcion  to  the  practical  element  in 
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SECTION  FOURTH — continued. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  APPREHENDED  AND  DE¬ 
VELOPED  AS  A  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES— continued. 


Heretical  lendencies — continued. 

SeCtS  Wklck  or‘9inatcd  in  the  blending  of  Christianity  with  ancient  Oriental  Views. 

The  list  of  these  sects  commences  with  the  great  family  of 
the  Gnostics,  in  which  this  intermingling  of  the  old  oriental 
spirit  with  Christianity  first  made  its  way.  We  shall  therefore 
speak  first  of  all  of  them. 

Gnostic  Sects. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Origin  and  Character  of  these  Sects,  on  their  Common 
Characteristics ,  and  the  Specific  Differences  constituting  the  Grounds  of  their 
Subdivision.  J 

Rightly  to  understand  the  historical  significance  of  this 
great  phenomenon  we  must  contemplate  it  from  several  different 
points  of  view..  We.  perceive  in  it,  in  the  first  place,  the 
aristocratic  spirit  which  had  reigned  supreme  in  the  social 
structure  and  had  influenced  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the 
old  world  reacting  against  the  Christian  principle  which  was  to 
overthrow  it,  and  resisting  the  adoption  of  a  single  religious 
faith  whereby  all  the  distinctions  previously  subsisting  amon°- 
men  in  relation  to  the  higher  life  were  to  be  abolished, 
and  all  were  to  be  united  together  in  one  and  the  same 
exalted  fellowship.  As  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge  and 
enlightenment  had  at  first  spurned  this  faith  with  contempt 
and  set  itself  in  hostility  to  it,  so,  when  Christianity  had 
found  its  way  among  educated  men  and  the  searchers 
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GNOSTICISM. 


after  wisdom,  the  same  principle,  attracted  in  many  ways 
by  Christianity,  sought  to  gain  admission  into  it.  The  very 
name,  Gnosis,  by  which  this  phenomenon  was  designated, 
refers  to  such  a  tendency,  since  it  denotes  the  religion  of 
knowledge  and  of  one  who  knows,  as  contrasted  with  the  belief 
of  the  multitude  (nia-ig  rwv  -oWur).  We  have  already  seen* 
how,  even  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  under  the  influence  of 
Platonism,  such  a  philosophical  system  of  religion  had  been 
formed,  as  exalted  itself  above,  or  set  itself  up  in  opposition 
to,  the  popular  religious  faith.  Such  a  tendency  had  found  its 
way  into  Christianity.  But  now  Orientalism  was  added  to 
Hellenism — Oriental  Theosophy  to  Platonic  philosophy.  As, 
on  the  practical  side,  the  old  distinction  between  priesthood  and 
laity  had  established  itself  in  the  development  of  Christianity, 
so  here,  on  the  theoretic  side,  a  similar  reaction  of  the  ante- 
christian  principle  manifested  itself.  As  there  we  find  the 
antithesis  between  priesthood  and  laity,  so  here  we  find  that 
between  knowers  and  believers — a  hierarchy  of  another  kind. 
Alongside  of  that  practical  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  secular  class,  the  other  distinction  established  itself  in  the 
theoretical  domain — the  distinction  between  the  privileged  na¬ 
tures,  the  men  of  intellect,  whose  vocation  it  was  to  know,  the 
Tn'ivfiaTiKo'i,  and  the  rude  mass  of  the  \Lvxucol,  who  could  not 
rise  above  blind  and  implicit  faith. 

We  invariably  observe  that  all  reactions  against  the  Chris¬ 
tian  principle  are  first  called  forth  by  some  defective  or  disco¬ 
loured  view  of  it,  and  that  it  is  against  such  that  they  are 
primarily  directed.  And  such  we  perceive  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  If  greater  prominence  had  been  given  in  the 
church  to  the  genuine  Pauline  conception  of  faith,  this  reaction, 
originating  in  an  over-estimate  of  knowledge — that  which  St. 
Paul  himself  designated  by  the  phrase  a otytav  ^7/reu' — might 
indeed  have  arisen  ;  yet  the  elevation  of  mind  which  is  grounded 
in  the  essence  of  faith  thus  understood  would  not  have  been  so 
easily  overlooked.  But  generally  this  conception  had  been 
greatly  obscured  ;  and  instead  of  it  there  was  to  be  found  no 
higher  notion  of  faith  than  a  sense  of  trust  on  outward  authority, 
which  by  itself  alone  could  not  obtain  the  reward  of  eternal 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Alexandrian  theology  in  the  genera)  Intro¬ 
duction. 
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hfe,  but  must  besides  have  added  to  it  good  works  done  from 
Jove.  Such  a  faith  might  with  good  reason  be  characterized  as 
a  subordinate  position  of  the  Christian  life,  somethin**-  which 
was  more  Jewish  than  Christian;  and  this  furnished  Gnos¬ 
ticism  with  a  plausible  reason  for  its  depreciation  of  faith  * 
Again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  faith,  in  this  outward  view  of 
it,  did  often  place  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  maintaining  every  dogma  as  a  something  positive. 
and  as  given  from  wiUiout,  as  an  aggregate  of  so  many  indivi¬ 
dual  positive  doctrines  and  precepts.  But  in  Christianity 
based  upon  faith,  as  the  principle  of  perfection  for  all  that  is 
purely  human,  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  religious  matters 
was,  without  overstepping  the  limits  of  nature,  also  to  find  its 
satisfaction.  It  could  not  fail  but  that,  as  soon  as  Christi¬ 
anity  entered  man  s  intellectual  life,  a  longing  should  arise  to 
attain  to  a  clear  insight  into  the  connection  between  revealed 
truths  and  the  intellectual  treasures  previously  in  possession  of 
mankind,  and  also  into  the  harmony  existing  within  the  sphere 
of  Christian  truth  itself  as  an  organic  whole.  But  when  such 
a  craving,  instead  of  being  met  and  satisfied,  was  sure  to  be 
violently  suppressed,  the  one-sided  tendency  of  the  Gnosis 

*  The  late  Dr.  Mohler  made  Gnosticism  a  precursor  of  Protestantism 
and  in  support  of  Ins  position  made  use  of  much  that  was  only  pari  ally 
true.  Among  these  half  truths  is  his  assertiou-that  Gnosticism  so  fal 
as  its  polemical  attitude  to  the  dominant  church  is  concerned  did  un¬ 
doubtedly  agree  with  Protestantism.  But  there  was  this  difference— 
the  opposiUoi!  in  the  two  cases  sprang  out  of  very  different  positive  prin¬ 
ciples.  In  Gnosticism  it  originated  in  a  purely  theoretical  nrincinle 
conception  of  Gnosis  altogether  alien  to  the  foundation  of  Christianity  -— 
in  Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sprang  out  of  the  Pauline  mn 
ception  of  faith,  once  more  restored  and  reinstated  to  its  full  significance' 
Mamon  alone  constitutes  an  exception,  and  he  may  with  more  profS 
be  sty  led  a  precursor  of  Protestantism.  So,  too  at  the  basis  of  M.iiu  ' 
whole  theory  lies  the  trTj>.  that  Gnosticism,  in  ’so  for  as  it  was  a  rSc 
tion  against  the  Jewish  element  that  had  been  blended  with  Christianity 
was  a  precursor  of  Protestantism  ;  to  which,  however,  it  must  lie  added 
that,  as  the  reaction  of  the  former  proceeded  from  a  different  principle 
kV ■att,er’  *°ltyas  carried  to  an  extreme  which  led  to  m  or  of 

bi  t  e  hSndR„i  !a,’C1?n  C0,nst!tutes  an  exception  in  the  first  respect,  not 
in  tne  last.  But  as  a  Jewish  element  mixed  in  with  Christianity  is  ner 

so"1  mf  t'h  ot'ilm'Ta’’  7hr  C011Sidrdfi'°m  the  Pr0testant  Point  of  view, 
so,  on  tha  other  hand,  Gnostic  elements  might  be  naturally  expected 

posTtGn^8  ’  hCmSe  VCS  m  Protestantism>  as  viewed  from  the  Romanist 
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found  therein  its  justification.  An  exclusively  theoretical 
tendency  opposed  itself  to  an  exclusively  practical  one,  and  the 
latter  fault  tended  to  introduce  the  former.* 

The  nature  of  Gnosticism,  as  a  reaction  of  the  old  principle 
in  religion  against  the  Christian,  is  closely  connected  with 
another  point.  The  opposition  both  between  an  esoteric 
sacerdotal  doctrine  and  an  exoteric  religion  of  the  people,  and 
between  a  philosophical  religion  and  a  mythical  popular 
belief,  has  its  necessary  ground  in  the  fact  that  antiquity  was 
destitute  of  any  independent  means,  adapted  alike  to  all  stages 
of  human  enlightenment  for  satisfying  man’s  religious  needs. 
Such  a  means,  however,  was  supplied  by  a  faith  in  great 
historical  facts,  on  which  the  religious  convictions  of  all  men 
alike  were  to  depend.  Thereby  was  secured  the  emancipation 
of  religion,  as  well  from  all  dependence  on  the  elements  of  the 
world  (of  which  emancipation  we  have  spoken  in  the  section 
on  worship)  as  from  dependence  on  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
which  in  its  wisdom  knew  not  God.  Now,  as  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  we  observed  a  reaction  of  the  earlier  principle  which 
sought  to  bring  religion  once  more  under  the  yoke  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  world,  so  in  the  Gnosis  we  observe  a  similar 
reaction  tending  to  make  religion  forfeit  the  freedom  gained 
for  it  by  Christ,  and  to  make  it  again  dependent  on  human 
speculation.  Christianity  had  furnished  a  simple  universally 
intelligible  solution  of  every  enigma  that  had  occupied  think¬ 
ing  minds  ; — a  practical  answer  to  all  the  questions  which 
speculation  had  busied  itself  in  vain  to  answer.  It.  established 
a  temper  of  mind  by  which  doubts  which  could  not  be  re¬ 
solved  by  the  efforts  of  speculative  reason  were  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  vanquished.  But  Gnosticism  wished  to  make  religion 
once  more  dependent  on  a  speculative  solution  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  ;  in  this  manner  it  wished  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  it, 
and  to  provide  for  its  correct  understanding,  so  that  in  this 
way  men  were  first  to  learn  to  comprehend  Christianity  and 
to  attain  to  that  true  firmness  of  conviction  which  should  be 
no  longer  dependent  on  any  external  fact. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  speculative  element  in  these  sys- 

"  Thus  Origen  told  his  friend  Ambrosius  he  had  been  conducted  to  a 
false  Gnosis  :  Avrog'ia.  TpzcrfituovTtjJV  rcc  xgitrrova,  fjz'/i  (fizauv  rvv  cLAoyev  xai 
ibi&inzyiv  Orig.  T.  V.  in  Joann,  s.  4.  T.  I.  p.  172,  ed.  Lom- 

matzsch. 
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terns,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  not  the  product  of  reason 
divorced  from  facts,  and  resolved  to  draw  the  whole  out 
of  its  own  depths.  As  we  observed  in  the  General  Intro¬ 
duction,  men  had  revolted  against  the  rationalistic  principle 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  best  times  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  and  into  which  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation  finally 
resolved  itself :  they  had  begun  to  search  in  history  for  ves¬ 
tiges  of  the  revelation  of  divine  things.  The  void  iiito  which 
a  merely  negative  philosophy  invariably  sinks  had  taught  the 
human  mind,  which  by  an  inherent  impulse  is  ever  craving- 
after  reality,  to  seek  for  a  more  positive  doctrine.  We  have 
already  noticed  in  this  direction  the  rising  efforts  of  a  revived 
Platonism  to  search  for  and  to  compare  the  theologumena,  or 
opinions  concerning  the  deity  which  had  been  held  by ’the 
most  ancient  nations.  The  example  of  Plutarch  has  shown 
us  this  tendency  proceeding  out  of  Platonism  and  passing  to 
the  fountains  of  the  ancient  East.  Platonism,  it  is  true, 
aimed  at  incorporating  everything  else  into  itself— &  result’ 
indeed,  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Grecian  mind.  But 
by  this  means  it  procured  an  admission  for  Oriental  ideas, 
which  thereupon  revolted  against  the  dominion  of  the  Grecian 
intellect.  Seeking  to  bring  the  Grecian  element  under  sub¬ 
jection  to  itself,  in  its  lofty  flights  it  soared  far  beyond  the 
limits  with  which  the  Platonic  philosophy  had  caused  the 
mere  abstract  reason  to  remain  contented.  The  profound 
Plotinus  was  forced  at  a  later  date  to  attempt  to  restore  the 
original  Platonism  (as  he  believed  it  should  be  systematically 
understood)  to  its  purity  and  independence.  lie  must  seek  to 
emancipate  the  Grecian  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
Oriental ;  must  stand  forth  as  the  defender  of  the  old  Hellenic 
philosophy  against  the  haughtiness  and  pride  of  the  Oriental 
spirit,  as  lie  saw  it  exhibited  by  the  Gnostics.* 

Accordingly,  in  all  the  Gnostic  systems  we  may  trace,  di¬ 
versely  blended  together,  elements  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
of  the  Jewish  theology,  and  of  the  old  Oriental  theosophy.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance  with  the 
various  religions  of  the  interior  of  Asia  might  furnish  many  new 
particulars  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  Gnosticism ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  always  be  cautious  lest,  from  an 


*  See  Ennead.  II.  1.  IX. 
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agreement  which  spring  from  a  common  ground  in  the 

inmost  and  essential  tendencies  of  human  nature,  which  under 
like  circumstances  lead  to  like  results,  we  directly  infer  the 
existence  of  some  external  communication.  This  Gnosis 
arrayed  itself  against  Judaism,  as  a  religion  too  material,  too 
earthly,  too  confined,  too  little  theosophic.  For  to  men  of  this 
intellectual  bent,  how  far  from  spiritual,  how  bald,  how  mean 
and  empty  must  Judaism  have  appeared  in  comparison  with 
the  old  colossal  religions  of  Asia  ;  although,  to  him  \v  ho  un¬ 
derstands  the  great  end  to  which  religion  is  to  lead  man,  the 
very  comparison  which  moved  them  to  despise  Judaism  first 
discloses  its  full  value  in  the  religious  development  of 
humanity.  But  to  them  these  ancient  religions,  with  their 
enigmatical  shapes  (in  which  man  is  ever  more  inclined  to  look 
for  lofty  wisdom  than  in  what  is  simple),  seemed  to  promise 
far  greater  insight  than  Judaism  into  the  qnestio?is  which 
excited  their  inquiries. 

Among  the  old  Oriental  systems  of  religion,  Parsism,  or 
the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  acquired  great  credit  and  influence, 
through  the  intercourse  which  for  many  ages  numerous  na¬ 
tions  had  maintained  with  its  seat,  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  Dualistic  element,  which  in  the  prevailing  tone  of  mind 
in  this  period  had  found  many  a  point  of  sympathy.  Ot  this 
the  Gnostic  systems  are  themselves  an  evidence.  'Ihe  latter, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  apprehended  this  doctrine  quite 
consistently  with  the  original  spirit  of  Parsism  ;  for  this  was  a 
practical  spirit.  According  to  Parsism,  the  creation  by  the 
good  principle  comes  first ;  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  light 
are  at  work  everywhere  in  the  world ; — Ahriman  is  but  the 
disturbing  and  destructive  principle.  W  hile  the  follower  of 
this  system  exercises  an  active  and  formative  influence  on 
nature,  governing  and  directing  its  wild  energies  and  setting 
limits  to  destruction,  he  acts  as  a  warrior  in  the  service  of  Or- 
muzd  for  the  overthrow  of  Ahriman.  But  in  the  Gnostic  sys¬ 
tems,  though  not  equally  in  all,  this  practical  element,  this  love 
of  nature,  is  driven  into  the  background.  Another  spirit  has 
here  prevailed,  totally  recasting  this  mode  of  view.  The  power 
of  the  ungodly  principle  m  the  world  appears  predominant ; 
and  hence  arises  the  tendency  to  represent  the  mind  in  affinity 
with  God  as  abstaining  from  an  alien  nature  rather  than  as 
acting  on  and  improving  it.  Considered  on  tills  side  we  see  in 
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Gnosticism  the  spirit  rather  of  Brahmanism,  and  especially  of 
Buddhism, — that  longing  of  the  soul  for  release  from  the 
bonds  of  matter  (the  world  of  Sansara),  of  nature — for  re¬ 
union  with  the  primal  spirit,  from  whom  all  life  has  flowed ; 
that  desire  to  emancipate  itself  from  all  human  and  earthly 
things,  which  strove  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  finite  exist¬ 
ence.  Though,  in  order  to  account  for  a  direction  which 
men’s  minds  might  easily  take  from  inward  grounds,  without 
any  external  impulse,  there  is  no  need  to  look  for  causes  in  the 
shape  of  external  influences, — for,  in  fact,  the  operation  of  such 
external  influences  could  not  well  be  understood  in  the  absence 
of  all  attractive  affinity  in  the  inner  development  of  the  spirit  ual 
world, — still  we  have  reason,  in  the  present  case,  to  ascribe 
such  an  influence  to  tendencies  and  ideas  originating  from  the 
remote  countries  of  the  East.  Modern  investigations  and  dis¬ 
coveries  have  traced  the  way  by  which  Buddhism  might  have 
spread  its  influence,  even  to  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Although  the  Gnostic  systems  contain  elements  of  various 
ancient  systems  of  religion,  still  they  by  no  means  admit  of 
being  explained  simply  by  the  mixture  or  composition  of  such 
elements;  there  is  a  peculiar  living  principle  which  animates 
most  of  these  combinations.  In  the  first  place,  the  age  in 
which  they  were  produced  stamped  them  with  a  perfectly 
peculiar  character.  For  in  times  of  great  excitement  we  may 
often  observe  certain  general  tendencies  imparted  to  their  whole 
series  of  intellectual  phenomena,  even  though  the  latter  have 
no  outward  contact  or  connection  with  one  another.  There 
are  certain  tendencies  and  ideas  which  exercise  a  wonderful 
power  over  everything  contemporary  with  them.  Such,  in  the 
present  case,  was  the  Dualistic  principle,  which  harmonized 
with  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  age,  and  in  which  the  latter 
saw  itself  reflected.*  The  prevailing  tone  in  almost  all  the 
more  serious  minds  of  the  period  in  question  was  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  power  of  evil,  a  feeling  of  discord  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  state  of  things,  an  aspiration  for  something 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  earth,  a  longing  after  some  new  and 
higher  order  of  things.  This  fundamental  tone  also  pervades 

*  Just  as  the  progressive  movement  in  our  own  day  enables  us  to 
explain  the  power  which  the  Pantheistic  principle  has  acquired,  so  the 
progressive  movement  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  explains 
the  power  of  the  Dualistic  principle. 
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the  Gnostic  systems.  But  upon  this  feeling  Christianity  exerted 
quite  a  peculiar  influence,  without  which  most  of  the  Gnostic 
systems  would  have  taken  a  very  different  form.  It  was 
the  idea  that  constituted  the  characteristic  essence  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  the  idea  of  redemption,  which  modified  this  fundamental 
tone  in  those  systems ;  although  it  is  true  they  only  appre¬ 
hended  this  idea  in  a  single  aspect,  and  not  in  iis  whole  com¬ 
pass  and  with  all  its  consequences.  When  the  Gnostic  systems 
describe  the  amazement  which  was  produced  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Demiurge  by  the  appearance  of  Christ,  as  the  manifestation 
of  a  new  and  mighty  principle  which  had  entered  the  precincts 
of  this  lower  world,  they  give  us  to  understand  how  power¬ 
ful  was  the  impression  which  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  influence  on  humanity,  had  left  on  the  minds 
of  the  founders  of  these  systems,  making  all  earlier  institutions 
seem  to  them  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  Christianity. 
It  appeared  to  them  as  the  commencement  of  a  great  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  life  of  mankind.  The  ideas  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  disturbed  harmony  of  the  universe ;  of  the  restoration  of 
a  fallen  creation  to  its  original  source ;  of  the  reunion  of 
earth  with  heaven  ;  of  a  revelation  to  man  of  an  ineffable  god¬ 
like  life  transcending  the  limits  of  mere  human  nature  ;  of  a 
new  process  of  development  having  entered  into  the  whole 
system  of  the  terrestrial  world — such  were  the  ideas  which 
henceforward  formed  the  centre  of  these  systems.  The  distinc¬ 
tive  aim  of  the  Gnostics  was  to  apprehend  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  and  the  new  creation  proceeding  from  him,  in  their 
connection  with  the  evolution  of  the  whole  universe.  In  a 
theogonieal  and  cosmogonical  process,  remounting  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ground  of  all  existence,  everything  is  referred  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  fact  of  Christ’s  appearance.  What  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul  says  respecting  the  connection  of  redemption 
with  creation,  they  made  the  central  point  of  a  speculative 
system,  and  endeavoured  to  understand  it  speculatively. 

As  regards  the  particular  nature  of  their  speculations,  these 
Gnostics  are  Oriental  Theosophists.  With  them,  on  the 
whole,  an  Oriental  element,  radically  different  from  the 
Western  style  of  thought,  greatly  preponderated  over  the 
Hellenistic.  They  moved  amidst  intuitions  and  symbols  rather 
than  notions.  Where  the  Western  thinker  would  have  framed 
to  himself  an  abstract  conception,  there  stood  before  the  sou] 

V 
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of  the  Gnostic  a  living  appearance ,  a  living  personality  in 
vivid  intuition.  The  notion  seemed  to  him  a  thing-  without 
life.  In  the  eye  of  the  Gnostic  everything  became  hyposta- 
tised,  while  to  the  Western  thinker  there  existed  nothing 
but  a  notion.  The  image,  and  what  the  image  represented, 
were,  in  the  Gnostic  mind,  often  confounded  together,  so  that 
it  could  not  divide  the  one  from  the  other.  Hurried  along 
involuntarily  from  intuition  to  intuition,  from  image  to  image, 
by  the  ideas  floating  before  or  filling  his  mind,  he  was  unable 
to  develop  these  ideas  into  clear  convictions.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  we  take  pains  to  sift  the  fundamental  thoughts  lying 
undeveloped  in  their  images,  and  to  unfold  them  clearly  to 
our  consciousness,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  many  an  idea  which, 
though  not  understood  by  their  contemporaries,  were  destined 
in  far  later  ages  to  be  seized  once  more,  and  to  be  more  fully 
carried  out  by  a  science  regenerated  by  faith.*  Intuition, 
anticipating  the  lapse  of  centuries,  here  grasped,  in  an  imme¬ 
diate  way,  what  the  process  of  logical  analysis  was  to  master 
only  after  long  and  various  aberrations. 

The  questions  about  which  they  principally  busied  them¬ 
selves  were  these  :  how  the  transition  from  the  infinite  to  the 
finite,  and  the  beginning  of  creation,  are  to  be  explained  ? 
— how  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  God  as  the  author  of  a 
material  world  so  alien  to  his  own  nature?  —  whence,  if  God 
is  perfect,  are  the  imperfections  of  this  world  ?  —  whence  the 
destructive  powers  in  nature  ?- — whence  is  moral  evil  if  a  holy 
God  is  man’s  creator? — whence  the  great  diversity  of  charac¬ 
ters  among  men  themselves,  from  the  truly  godlike  to  those 
which  appear  to  be  utterly  abandoned  to  blind  passions,  with¬ 
out  a  vestige  of  a  rational  and  moral  nature  ? 

On  these  points  Christianity  had  separated  what  belongs  to 
the  province  of  religion  from  what  belongs  to  speculation  and 
to  a  merely  speculative  interest.  And  by  so  doing  Christianity 
preserved  religion  from  confounding  the  things  divine  with 
the  earthly,  and  from  the  transference  of  mere  natural  views 
to  God.  It  directed  the  eye  of  the  mind  beyond  the  series 

*  We  mean,  e.g.,  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  systems  of 
the  Judaistic  Gnostics  respecting  the  connection  of  the  Old  with  the 
New  Testament;  the  relation  of  the  prophetic  element  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  to  Christianity  ;  inspiration,  and  the  organic  connection  of  universal 
history. 
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of  the  phenomenal  world,  where,  in  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect,  one  tiling-  ever  evolves  itself  out  of  another,  to  that 
omnipotent  creative  Word  of  God  by  which  the  worlds  were 
framed,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear.  Heb.  xi.  3.  The  creation  was  here  appre* 
headed  as  an  incomprehensible  fact  by  the  upward  gaze  of 
faith,  which  rose  above  the  position  of  the  understanding, 
which  would  derive  all  tilings  from  one  another,  which  would 
explain  everything,  and  hence  denies  all  immediate  existence, 
and  all  that  enforces  wonder  and  reverence.  This  one  prac¬ 
tically  important  truth  the  church  teachers  ever  held  fast, 
and  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  from  nothing. 
Here  she  took  her  stand  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  view , 
which  would  condition  God’s  act  of  creation  by  a  previously 
existing  matter,  and  which,  after  the  analogy  of  human  opera¬ 
tions,  conceived  of  Him,  not  as  a  free,  self-sufficient  Creator, 
but  as  a  mere  fashioner  of  a  material  already  extant.  But 
Gnosticism  would  not  acknowledge  any  such  limits  to  specula¬ 
tion  ;  it  wanted  to  explain — to  clear  up  everything  to  the 
mental  vision.  It  was  therefore  obliged  to  suppose  in  the 
essence  of  God  himself  a  process  of  development,  by  means 
of  which  He  became  the  ground  and  source  of  all  existence. 
Overlooking  the  negative  signification  of  the  doctrine  of  crea¬ 
tion  out  of  nothing,  it  opposed  to  it  the  old  principle,  “  No¬ 
thing  can  come  of  nothing.”  In  place  of  this  it  sensuously 
substituted  the  idea  of  an  efflux  of  all  existence  out  of  the 
supreme  essence  of  Deity.  This  idea  of  an  emanation  admits 
of  being  presented  under  a  great  variety  of  images  ;  under  the 
symbol  of  an  evolution  of  numbers  out  of  an  original  unity; 
of  a  radiation  from  a  primal  light ;  of  a  development  of 
spiritual  powers  or  ideas  acquiring  self-subsistence ;  of  an 
enunciation  in  a  descending  series  of  syllables  and  tones  down 
to  an  echo. 

The  idea  of  such  an  emanation  answers  to  a  vague  inkling- 
in  the  depths  of  the  human  soul,  of  the  positive  element  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  negative  principle  of  creation  out  of 
nothing;  and  in  this  inkling  it  found  a  stay  and  support,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  gave  rise  to  a  host  of  ^peculations,  by 
which  men  were  easily  led  further  astray  from  the  practically 
important  ends  of  religious  faith,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  lose  sight 
of  them  altogether. 
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According  to  the  Gnostic  view  God  was  represented  as  the 
:  immanent,  incomprehensible,  and  original  source  of  all  per- 
i  fection.*  From  this  incomprehensible  essence  of  God  an 
i  immediate  transition  to  finite  things  is  inconceivable.  Self- 
\  limitation  is  the  first  beginning  of  a  communication  of  life  on 
I  the  part  of  God  —  the  first  passing  of  the  hidden  Deity  into 
manifestation  ;  and  from  this  proceeds  all  further  self-develop¬ 
ing  manifestation  of  the  divine  essence,  f  Now,  from  this 
primal  link  in  the  chain  of  life  there  are  evolved,  in  the  first 
place,  the  manifold  powers  or  attribuies  inherent  in  the  divine 
essence,  which,  until  that  first  self-comprehension,  were  all 
hidden  in  the  abyss  of  his  essence.  Each  of  these  attributes  pre¬ 
sents  the  whole  divine  essence  under  one  particular  aspect,  and 
to  each  therefore,  in  this  respect,  the  appropriate  title  of  God 
may  be  applied.  J  These  divine  powers,  evolving  themselves 
to  self-subsistence,  become  thereupon  the  germs  and  principles 
of  all  further  developments  of  life.  The  life  contained  in 
them  unfolds  and  individualises  itself  more  and  more,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  successive  grades  of  this  evolution  of  life 
continually  sink  lower  and  lower  —  the  spirits  become  feebler 
the  further  they  are  removed  from  the  first  link  in  the  series. 
In  thus  attempting  to  explain  the  incomprehensible,  and 
consequently  falling  into  anthropopat.hism,  Gnosticism,  as  we 
have  seen,  lias,  without  being  aware  of  it,  transferred  to  the 
eternal  the  relations  of  time. 

The  origin  of  a  pure  spiritual  world  akin  to  God  might 
admit  of  being  thus  explained,  and  the  evolution  of  different 
grades  of  perfection  in  the  spiritual  world  might  thus  be  ren¬ 
dered  conceivable.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  explain,  by  an 
emanation  from  God,  the  existence  of  the  sensible  world  and 

*  The  Unfathomable  Abyss  (/Juffo;),  according  to  Valentinus,  exalted 
above  all  possibility  of  designation,— of  whom,  properly  speaking 
nothing  can  be  predicated ;  the  a.x.a.ro'/ip.a.^ro;  of  Basilides,  the  m  of 
Philo.  % 

1*  A  ‘TTPUjrr,  xaruXtr^i;  laurou ,  the  irgcoTov  xa.TaXri'Ti'rov  rev  Qiov,  hyposta- 
tically  represented  in  a  v«£;  or  xlyo;. 

_  +  Hence  the  different  meanings  given  by  the  Gnostics  to  the  word 
*'<“*>  which,  besides  its  primitive  signification,  eternity ,  is  used  by  them 
to  denote  sometimes  the  Eternal ,  as  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the 
Supreme  Bssence,  sometimes  the  primary  divine  powers  above  described, 
sometimes  the  whole  emanation-world  =  as  contradistinguished 

from  the  temporal  world.  In  the  last-meutioned  sense  it  is  employed  by 
I-leracleon.  Orig.  T.  XIII.  in  Joann,  c.  11. 
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the  origin  of  evil  ?  Even  on  this  last  problem  —  the  rock  on 
which  speculation  has  so  often  split,  to  the  detriment  of  man’s 
faith  in  the  holiness  of  God  and  in  the  freedom  of  rational, 
accountable  beings  Gnosticism  was  unwilling  to  put  any 
limits  to  human  inquiry.  If  God  has  bestowed  on  man  a  free 
will,  and  if  this  free  will  is  the  cause  of  evil,  then,  said  the 
Gnostics,  the  cause  ultimately  reverts  to  God  himself.  They 
would  not  allow  of  any  distinction  between  permission  and 
causation  on  the  part  of  God.*  We  see,  in  fact,  that  when¬ 
ever  speculation  is  not  content  with  acknowledging  evil  as  a 
fact,  as  an  act  of  the  creature  s  will  —  which  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  its  having  forsaken  its  natural  dependence 
on  God  if  it  will  seek  to  explain  evil  or  its  origin,  then  it 
must  be  driven  to  one  of  two  errors :  either  it  will  be  forced 
to  derogate  from  God  s  holiness,  and  to  deprive  the  opposition 
between  good  and  evil  of  its  objective  significance,  under¬ 
mining  thereby  the  ideas  of  moral  good  and  evil  in  their 
essence,  by  tracing  the  cause  of  the  latter  to  God,— and  this  is 
the  doctrine  which  lies  involved  in  Pantheism or  else,  as  is 
done  by  Dualism,  it  will  limit  God’s  almighty  power  by  sup¬ 
posing  an  absolute  evil,  an  independent  ground  of  it  beyond 
the  divine  control.  And  thus  Dualism  is  driven,  notwith¬ 
standing,  to  the  very  thing  which  it  chiefly  labours  to  avoid. 
The  very  idea  of  evil,  which  it  would  firmly  maintain,  it 
must  really  overthrow,  inasmuch  as  it  imputes  it  to  an  out¬ 
ward  cause,  which  it  thus  makes  a  self-subsistent  nature 
working  with  necessity;  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  it  involves 
itself  in  the  contradiction  of  supposing  an  independent  exist¬ 
ence  out  of  God  ;  which,  since  absolute  independence  can  be 
predicated  only  of  God,  must  be  a  God  who,  however,  is  not 
God ,  since  he  is  not  good.  In  avoiding  the  first  of  these  rocks 
the  Gnostics  foundered  on  the  last. 

They  thought  themselves  compelled  to  combine  with  the 
doctrine  of  emanation  that  of  Dualism,  in  order,  by  the  com¬ 
mixture  of  two  hostile  realms,  by  the  products  of  two  opposite 
principles,  to  explain  the  origin  of  a  world  not  answering  to 
the  divine  idea,  with  all  the  defects  cleaving  to  it,  all  the  evils 
it  contains.  And  this  explanation  opened  a  wide  field  for 
their  speculations  and  fanciful  images.  And  here  presented 

*  Ti  fi'v  kuXuoi,  aiTion  irnv,  was  their  usual  motto  in  opposing  the 
teaching  of  the  church.  D 
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themselves  two  different  modes  of  contemplation,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  in  these  times  of  religious  and  philosophical  eclecticism, 
were  not  always  directly  opposed,  but  often  came  in  contact 
and  commingled  at  various  intermediate  points  ;  as  indeed  they 
will,  in  the  end,  be  found  to  be  based  on  the  same  fundamental 
idea,  though  conceived  on  the  one  side  under  a  more  specu¬ 
lative,  on  the  other  under  a  more  mythical  form.  In  one  of 
these  general  schemes  the  element  of  Grecian  speculation,  in 
the  other  that  of  Oriental  intuition,  chiefly  predominates.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  these  different  modes  of  view  have  given  rise  to  the 
distinction  of  an  Alexandrian  Gnosis  and  of  a  Syrian  (in 
which  the  influence  of  Parsism  prevails),  in  so  far  as  these  two 
forms  of  Gnosis  may,  in  abstracto,  be  opposed  to  each  other,  if 
we  overlook  cases  where  they  are  found  to  intermingle  in  the 
varied  phenomena  of  these  times.  In  the  former  the  Platonic 
notion  of  the.  iiXrj  predominates.  This  is  the  dead,  the  unsub¬ 
stantial— the  boundary  that  limits  from  without  the  evolution 
of  life  in  its  gradually  advancing  progression,  whereby  the 
perfect  is  ever  evolving  itself  into  the  less  perfect.  This  ii\v, 
again,  is  represented  under  various  images  ;  —  at  one  time  as 
the  darkness  that  exists  alongside  of  the  light ;  at  another  as 
the  void  (tdrwya,  Kevov)  in  opposition  to  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  life;  or  as  the  shadow  that  accompanies  the  li^ht ;  or 
as  the  chaos,  or  the  sluggish,  stagnant,  dark  water?  This 
matter,  dead  in  itself,  possesses  by  its  own  nature  no  inherent 
tendency ;  as  life  of  every  sort  is  foreign  to  it,  itself  makes  no 
encroachment  on  the  divine.  As,  however,  the  evolutions  of 
the  divine  life  (the  essences  developing  themselves  out  of  the 
progressive  emanation)  become  feebler  the  further  they  are 
removed  from  the  first  link  in  the  series ;  and  as  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  first  becomes  looser  at  each  successive  step, 
there  arises  at  the  last  step  of  the  evolution  an  imperfect’ 
defective  product,  which,  unable  to  retain  its  connection  with 
the  chain  of  divine  life,  sinks  from  the  world  of  iEons  into 
the  material  chaos  ;  or,  according  to  the  same  notion  somewhat 
differently  expressed,  a  drop  from  the  fulness  of  the  divine 
life  bubbles  over  into  the  bordering  void.*  Hereupon  the 
dead  matter,  by  commixture  with  the  living  principle,  which 
it  wanted,  first  of  all  receives  animation.  '  But  at  the  same 
time,  also,  the  divine,  the  living,  becomes  corrupted  by 
*  According  to  the  Ophites  and  Bardesancs. 
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mingling'  with  the  chaotic  mass.  Existence  now  multiplies 
itself ;  there  arises  a  subordinate,  defective  life ;  there  is 
ground  for  a  new  world  ;  a  creation  starts  into  being  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  world  of  emanation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  since  the  chaotic  principle  of  matter  lias  acquired 
vitality,  there  now  arises  a  purer  and  more  active  opposition  to 
the  godlike — a  barely  negative,  blind,  ungodly  nature-power, 
which  obstinately  resists  all  influence  of  the  divine  :  hence, 
as  products  of  the  spirit  of  the  v\i]  (of  the  w vtvga  vKikou),  are 
Satan,  malignant  spirits,  wicked  men,  in  none  of  whom  is 
there  any  reasonable  or  moral  principle,  or  any  principle  of  a 
rational  will,  but  blind  passions  alone  have  the  ascendancy. 
In  them  there  is  the  same  conflict  as  the  scheme  of  Platonism 
supposes  between  the  soul  under  the  guidance  of  divine  reason, 
the  rove,  and  the  soul  blindly  resisting  reason  * * * § —  between 
the  Trpovoia  and  the  avay ktj,  the  divine  principle  and  the 
natural. 

As  Monism  contradicts  what  ought  to  be  immediately  certain 
to  every  man — the  laws  and  facts  of  his  moral  consciousness; 
so  Dualism  contradicts  the  essence  of  reason,  which  demands 
unity.  Monism ,  shrinking  from  its  own  inferences,  leads  to 
Dualism  ;  and  Dualism,  springing  from  the  desire  to  compre¬ 
hend  everything,  is  forced  by  this  very  desire  through  the 
constraint  of  reason,  which  everywhere  requires  unity,  to  refer 
the  duality  back  to  a  prior  unity,  and  resolve  it  into  the  latter. 
Thus  was  the  Gnosis  forced  out  of  its  Dualism,  and  obliged 
to  affirm  the  same  as  the  Cabbala  and  Neo-Platonism  had 
taught ;  namely,  that  matter  is  nothing  else  than  the  necessary 
limii\  between  being  and  not-being ,  which  only  by  abstrac¬ 
tion  ^  can  be  conceived  as  self-subsistent — as  the  opposite  to 
existence,  which,  in  every  evolution  of  life  out  of  God,  must 
arise  as  its  necessary  limitation^  In  some  such  way,  this 

*  See  Plato,  leg.  lib.  X.  p.  87-91,  v.  IX.;  ed  Bipont.  Plutarch.  Qumst. 
Platonic®,  qu.  IV.  , 

f  The  outer  shell,  as  it  were,  of  existence,  nSvp. 

I  By  a  xtyo;  vcSs,-,  according  to  the  Neo-PIatonists. 

§  Thus  the  Gnostics  in  Irenseus,  lib.  II.  c.  4,  are  careful  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  Dualism  :  Continere  omnia  patrem 
omnium,  et  extra  Pleroma  esse  nihil  ;  et  id,  quod  extra  et  quod  intus 
dicere  eos  secundum  agnitionem  et  ignorantiam,  sed  non  secundum 
localem  distamiam.  The  lower  creation  was  comprehended  in  the  Ple¬ 
roma,  velut  in  tunica  maculam. 
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Dualism  could  resolve  itself  into  an  absolute  Monism,  tnd, 
consequently,  also  into  Pantheism. 

The  other  scheme  accommodated  itself  more  to  (lie  Parsic 
doctrine  concerning  Alniman  and  his  kingdom- — a  doctrine 
which  would  naturally  be  adopted  by  those  Gnostic  sects 
especially  which  originated  in  Syria.  This  theory  assumed  the 
existence  of  an  active,  turbulent  kingdom  of  evil,  or  of  dark¬ 
ness,  which,  by  its  encroachments  on  the  kingdom  of  light, 
brought  about  a  commixture  of  the  light  with  the  darkness, 
ol  the  godlike  with  the  ungodlike.  Different  as  these  tvro 
modes  of  contemplation  may  appear  in  description,  yet  we 
may  recognise  in  both  the  same  fundamental  idea.  In  all 
cases  wliere  the  latter  theory  becomes  more  speculative,  it 
passes  into  the  former ;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  instance  of 
Manicheism,  which  more  than  any  other  Gnostic  system 
wears  the  stamp  of  the  Parsic  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  the  former  conception,  assuming  a  more  poetic  dress, 
strives  to  present  itself  more  vividly  to  the  imagination,  it 
passes  imperceptibly  into  the  latter  ;*  and  this  it  might  do  even 
with  a  distinct  consciousness  that  the  whole  was  but  a  sym¬ 
bolical  dress,  vdiereby  abstract  conceptions  w'ere  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  vivid  to  the  imagination.  We  have  an  example 
of  this  kind  in  the  profound  thinker  Plotinus,  who  was  very 
far  from  being  inclined  to  substitute  a  conflict  of  principles 
beginning  at  a  certain  point,  in  the  place  of  a  development 
going  on  by  an  immanent,  necessity,  from  first  to  last,  even  to 
the  extreme  bounds  of  all  existence. 

Even  among  the  Platonists  there  were  those  who  thought 
that,  along  with  an  organized,  inert  matter,  the  substratum 
of  the  corporeal  world,  there  existed  from  the  beginning  a 
blind,  lawless  motive  power,  an  ungodlike  soul,  as  its  original 
motive  and  active  principle.  As  the  inorganic  matter"  was 
organized  into  a  corporeal  world  by  the  plastic  power  of  the 
Deity,  so  by  the  same  power  law  and  reason  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  that  turbulent,  irrational  soul.  Thus  the  chaos  of 
the  v\r)  was  transformed  into  an  organized  world,  and  that 

*  As,  for  example,  when  Plotinus  represents  matter  as  seized  with  a 
longing  for  light  or  the  soul,  and  describes  how  it  darkens  the  light  in 
attempting  to  embrace  it.  Plotin.  in  Enueas.  I.  lib.  Vlll.  c.  14  :  "rz» 

netooucrcc  TT^acuTU,  ku.)  oJov  ku)  it;  to  itrcu  rkSnv  iSlku,  » 

c.XA'i'  vJ  -  vnh  TO  ixaStv  Qu;  ’iaxoTum  uihi. 
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blind  soul  into  a  rational  principle — a  mundane  soul,  animating 
the  universe.  As  from  the  latter  proceeds  all  rational,  spiri¬ 
tual  life  in  humanity  ;  so  from  the  former  proceeds  all  that  is 
irrational,  all  that  is  under  the  blind  sway  of  passion  and  appe¬ 
tite — all  malignant  spirits  are  its  progeny.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  idea  of  this  \Lv\il  aXoyog,  brooding  over  chaos,  would 
coincide  with  the  idea  of  a  Satan  originally  presiding  over  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.* 

In  the  system  of  the  Sabseans,  or  disciples  of  John, I  which 
in  origin  was  allied,  beyond  doubt,  to  the  Syrian  Gnosis,  there 
does  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  an  independent  kingdom  of 
darkness,  with  powers  of  its  own  ;  it  exercises,  however,  no  sort 
of  influence  on  the  higher  realm  of  light.  The  idea  which 
seized  one  of  the  genii  belonging  to  the  world  of  light,  to  de¬ 
tach  himself  from  the  great  primal  Fountain  whom  all  ought  to 
glorify,  and  to  establish  a  separate  and  independent  world  in 
chaos,  was  the  original  cause  of  the  intermingling  of  the  two 
kingdoms — the  beginning  of  the  visible  world,  founded  on  ter¬ 
ritory  won  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  from  chaos  ;  which 
therefore  the  powers  of  darkness,  impatient  of  any  foreign 
authority  within  their  proper  province,  seek  either  to  conquer 
a^ain  and  bring  into  their  own  possession,  or  else  to  destroy. 
Whilst  Abatur,  the  genius  who  shapes  the  third  grade  in  the 
evolution  of  life,  mirrors  himself  on  the  dark  water  ot  chaos, 
there  springs  up  from  his  image  an  imperfect  genius,  formed 
out  of  the  mixture  of  this  nature  of  light  with  the  substance 

*  See  Plutarch,  de  animse  Procreat.  e  Timceo,  particularly  c.  9. 
Opera  ed.  Hutten.  T.XIII.  page  296. 

f  This  sect  of  the  Sabseans  (£ ctTrurrcti,  from  Nazarean6, 

Mandeans  (according  to  Norbcrg,  from  or  ywnx.0'1), 

evidently  took  its  origin  from  those  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  who. 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  their  master,  adopted,  after  his 
martyrdom,  a  course  hostile  to  Christianity.  e  find  traces  ot  them, 
mixed  up  with  fabulous  matter,  in  the  Clementines  and  in  the  Recog- 
nitiones  dementis,  perhaps  also  in  the  and  ya.XiXa.Un  of 

Hegisippus;  see  F.  Walch.  de  Sabeis  comment.  Soc.  Reg.  Gott.  T.  IV.  Part, 
philol.  From  this  there  afterwards  sprang  up  a  sect,  whose  system,  formed 
out  of  the  elements  of  an  older  eastern  theosophy,  has  an  important 
connection  with  the  history  of  Gnosis.  A  critical  examination  of  their 
most  important  religious  book,  published  by  Norberg.  the  Liber  Adami, 
may  furnish  much  additional  information  on  this  subject.  See  a  review 
of  this  work  by  Gesenius,  in  the  Jenaischen  Literatur-Zeitung,  J.  1817, 
No.  48-51,  and  (Kleuker’s?)  review  of  it  in  the  Gottingschen  Anzeigen. 
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of  darkness,  and  destined  to  a  gradual  advance  in  glory. 
This  is  Fetakil ,  the  Demiurge  or  artificer  of  the  world,  from 
whose  awkwardness  result  all  the  imperfections  of  this  world.* 
In  the  system  of  the  Syrian  Bardesanes,  also,  matter  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  progenitor  of  Satan. 

1  hus  it  must  be  evident  enough  how  the  modes  of  concep¬ 
tion  peculiar  to  the  Syrian  and  to  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis 
might,  on  this  side,  pass  over  from  one  to  the  other.  It  might 
perhaps  admit  of  a  question  whether  we  can  properly  speak 
of  a  Gliosis  originally  Alexandrian;  whether  Syria  is  not 
the  common  home  of  everything  Gnostic,  whence  it  was  merely 
transplanted  to  Alexandria,  to  receive  there  a  peculiar  stamp 
from  the  Hellenic,  Platonizing  tendency  which  there  pre¬ 
vailed.  At  Alexandria  such  a  Gnosis  could  easily  find  many 
points  on  which  to  attach  itself  in  a  certain  Jewish  ideal 
philosophy  of  religion  already  existing  there  ;  while,  on  ihe 
other  hand,  the  Platonic  and  Western  element,  which  adhered 
strictly  to  the  pure  ideal  position,  and  did  not  forthwith  hypos- 
tatize  the  idea  into  intuitions,  too  strongly  predominated  for 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Gnosis  to  form  itself  there  without 
any  influence  of  the  pure  Orientalism  from  Syria. 

Jt  might  be  thought  that  this  two-fold  theory  would  have 
led  to  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  -practical  spirit.  As 
the  Syrian  theory  supposed  an  active  kingdom  of  evil,  which 
was  one  and  the  same  with  the  kingdom  of  matter,  we  might 
conclude  from  this  that  it  would  make  the  leading  points  in  its 
system  of  morals  to  be  the  renunciation  of  this  hated  matter  and 
its  hostile  productions,  and  the  strictest  asceticism.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  since  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  considered 
matter  in  the  light  of  an  unorganized  substance,  and  the  divine 
as  its  formative  principle ,  we  might  suppose  that  it  would 
adopt  no  such  negative  theory  of  morals,  but  be  inclined 
rather  to  make  the  active  melioration  of  the  world,  by  the 
power  of  the  divine  element,  the  principle  of  its  moral  system. 
This  conjecture  will  be  rendered  still  more  probable  by  com¬ 
paring  several  of  the  Alexandrian  with  the  Syrian  systems. 

*  The  Hya  here  may  be  compared  throughout  with  the  Ophitic  idea 
ot  the  Ophiomorphus  (see  below),  although  in  the  Ophitic  system  the 
latter  appears  possessed  of  a  malignant  nature ;  and  yet  the  Ophitic 
system,  so  far  as  it  concerns  its  speculative  ideas,  is  in  very  manv 
respects  nearly  related  to  the  Alexandrian  system  of  Valentinus. 
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But  we  shall  see,  as  we  go  more  deeply  into  the  subject, 
that  the  difference  of  practical  tendencies  is  not  so  much 
groundeci  in  the  difference  of  principles,  as  that  a  different 
shape  and  application  is  given  to  the  principles  themselves  by 
virtue  of  the  diversity  of  intellectual  bents.  And  in  truth  all 
borrowed  principles,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  have 
been  taken,  receive  through  the  general  intellectual  bias  which 
adopts  them,  and  from  the  peculiar  mental  temperament  of 
the  period,  an  application  which  would  not  necessarily  have 
flowed  from  them  in  and  by  themselves.  We  have  seen  * 
for  instance,  how  Dualism,  in  its  primitive  form  among  the 
Persians,  by  no  means  involved  a  tendency  to  an  ascetic  Indo¬ 
lent  renunciation  of  the  world ;  but  that  on  the  contrary  it 
led  to  an  active  life,  and  the  exercise  of  a  regulative  influence 
on  the  outward  world,  in  the  conflict  for  the  kingdom  of  light. 
And  yet  the  same  principle  received  another  application 
through  the  influence  of  the  mental  tone  prevailing  in  this 
period.  But  in  Platonism  two  points  of  view  were  presented 
and  its  practical  influence  was  conditioned  by  the  prominence 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  Platonism  repre¬ 
sented  the  soul  as  the  plastic  power  in  the  world  ; — it  made 
the  ideas  actualize  themselves  in  becoming,  and  stamp  them¬ 
selves  in  the  v\ rj.  The  self-manifestation  of  these  ideas 
striving  to  mould  and  to  master  the  {1XV,  should  meet  the 
kindred  spirit  in  its  contemplation  of  the  world  in  all  its 
aspects m  all  the  phenomema  of  the  beautiful  and  good. 

J.  h rough  the  symbols— however  inadequate  to  the  original 
type— of  the  ideal  harmony  of  the  sensible  world,  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  its  original  author  himself  was  to  be  called  up  in  the 
mind  that  belongs  to  the  higher  world,  and  the  longiim-  after 
lnm  awakened  within  it ; — by  means  of  this  contemplation 
the  soul  was  to  become  gradually  winged.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  1  latonism  taught  that  there  was  a  resistance  of  the  ilXn 
against  these  ideas,  which  would  never  entirely  be  vanquished  • 
it  insisted  on  an  opposition  between  the  idea  and  the  manifes¬ 
tation  which  could  never  be  overcome.  According  to  this 
view,  evil  is,  in  this  world,  a  necessary  antithesis  to  good  It 
is  inseparable  from  the  relation  of  the  idea  to  the  h\n ;  and 
therefore  it  is  only  by  a  contemplation,  rising  to  the  spiritual 
world  of  ideas,  that  one  can  soar  above  this  opposition,  which 

*  See  above,  p.  1 4. 
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will  always  of  necessity  continue  to  exist  in  this  lower  region. 
At  all  events,  it  was  from  this  position  that  the  aristocratic 
principle  of  the  ancient  world,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken, 
took  that  direction,  by  virtue  of  which  the  contemplative  life 
was  exalted  far  above  the  practical ;  as,  in  like  manner,  this 
defect — though  more  or  less  tempered  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  reaction  of  the  Christian  principle — cleaves  to  the 
Gnostic  systems  generally.  Now  in  proportion  as  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  elements  of  its  theory  predominated,  Plato¬ 
nism  came  to  be  united  with  either  a  more  practical,  aesthetico 
artistic  tendency,  or  an  ascetical  and  contemplative  one. 
Considered  in  the  former  element,  Platonism  contains  within 
it  the  genuine  principle  for  the  construction  of  the  system  of 
ethics;  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  realize  what  lies  within  ir,  it 
was  requisite  that  the  other  element  should  be  driven  into  the 
background.  This  Dualism  must  be  practically  annulled  ; 
the  means  must  be  given  to  it  to  reconcile  the  opposition 
between  the  idea  and  the  manifestation ;  and  this  could  be  fur¬ 
nished  only  by  the  fact  of  a  redemption  of  mankind.  Thus 
Platonism  points  to  Christianity,  through  which  alone  the 
ethical  problems  contained  in  the  Platonic  ideas  could  be 
actually  realized. 

Now  the  mental  tone  of  this  period,  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  those  Gnostic  systems,  and  out  of  which  sprang  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  world — the  predominant  Oriental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  total  alienation  from  the  world  and  from  all  human 
affections — tended  to  give  prominence  to  one  of  those  elements 
and  to  repress  the  other;  as  is  manifest  in  the  peculiar  ethical 
systems  of  the  later  Platonists  generally,  if  we  except  Plotinus. 
In  fact,  one  of  these  Gnostics  (Marcion)  combined,  as  we 
shall  see,  with  the  docrine  of  the  v\ ?y,  a  direction  of  thought 
in  other  respects  altogether  foreign  to  Platonism. 

The  most  essential  distinction  of  the  several  Gnostic  systems, 
and  the  one  moreover  which  is  best  suited  to  serve  the  basis  of 
their  classification,  arises  from  the  different  degree  of  that  which 
constitutes  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Gnostic  view 
of  the  universe,  relatively  to  the  pure  Christian  view.  It  is 
the  pervading.  Dualistic  element,  by  virtue  of  which  those 
oppositions  which  Christianity  exhibits  as  conflicting  with  the 
primal  unity  of  creation,  and  having  first  arisen  in  the  fall  of 
the  ci  eature  and  to  be  removed  ultimately  by  redemption,  are 
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regarded  as  original  and  grounded  in  the  very  principles  of 
existence,  and,  therefore,  sucli  also  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  by  redemption  itself — the  opposition,  viz.,  between 
a  temporal,  earthly,  and  a  higher,  invisible  order  of  things  ; 
between  the  natural,  the  purely  human,  and  the  divine. 
Wherever  this  opposition  was  apprehended  generally,  and  in  its 
extreme  sense,  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  contrariety  could 
be  supposed  between  Christianity  and  the  creation,  between 
nature  and  history.  In  such  cases  Christianity  must  appear  as 
altogether  a  sudden  phenomenon,  as  a  fragment  disconnected 
from  all  else,  as  an  incident  wholly  unexpected  and  unprepared. 
According  to  this  view,  no  gradual  development  of  the  Theo¬ 
cracy,  as  an  organically  connected  whole,  could  be  admitted. 
The  connection,  also,  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  must 
be  broken.  And  all  this  seems  concentrated  in  the  way  in 
which  the  relation  of  the  Demiurge  was  conceived  to  stand  to 
the  Supreme,  perfect  God,  and  the  world  of  Axons.  Every¬ 
thing  depends,  then,  on  the  circumstance  whether  an  absolute 
opposition  was  here  assumed,  or  room  was  still  left  for  some 
sort  of  mediation.  It  is  manifest  how  deeply  this  difference 
must  affect  every  religious  and  moral  consideration. 

In  one  respect  all  the  Gnostics  agree :  they  all  held  (as  we 
remarked  above)  a  world  purely  emanating  out  of  the  vital 
development  of  God,  a  creation  evolved  directly  out  of  the 
divine  essence,*'  to  be  far  exalted  above  any  outward  creation 
produced  by  God’s  plastic  power,  and  conditioned  by  a  pre¬ 
existing  matter.  They  agree,  moreover,  in  holding  that  the 
immediate  framer  of  this  lower  world  was  not  the  Father  of  that 
higher  world  of  emanation,  but  the  Demiurge,  (firjfuovpyog, ) 
a  being  of  kindred  nature  with  the  universe  framed  and 
governed  by  him,  and  far  inferior  to  that  higher  system  and  to 
the  Father  of  it.  But  here  arose  a  difference  ;  for  while  they 
all  maintained  the  fact  of  such  a  subordination,  they  did  not 
agree  in  their  conceptions  of  it.  Some,  setting  out  from  ideas 
which  had  long  prevailed  among  certain  Jews  of  Alexandria, 
(as  appears  from  consulting  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  from  Philo’s  works,)  supposed  that  the 
Supreme  God  created  and  governed  the  world  by  His  minis¬ 
tering  spirits,  by  the  angels.  At  the  head  of  these  angels 
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stood  one  who  had  the  direction  and  control  of  all  ;  therefore 
called  the  artificer  and  governor  of  the  world.  This  Demiurge 
they  compared  with  the  plastic,  animating,  mundane  spirit  of 
Plato  and  the  Platonists,*  who,  moreover,  according  to  the 
Timoeus  of  Plato,  strives  to  represent  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
Reason  in  that  which  is  becoming  and  temporal.  This  angel 
is  a  representative  of  the  Supreme  God  on  this  lower  stage" of 
existence :  he  does  not  act  independently,  but  merely  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ideas  inspired  in  him  by  the  Supreme  God  ;  just  as 
the  plastic,  mundane  soul  of  the  Platonists  creates  all  things 
after  the  pattern  of  the  ideas  communicated  by  the  Supreme 
Reason  (rove),  f  But  these  ideas  transcend  his  limited 
essence ;  he  cannot  understand  them ;  he  is  merely  their 
unconscious  organ  ;  and  therefore  is  unable  himself  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  whole  scope  and  meaning  of  the  work  which  he 
performs.  As  an  organ  under  the  guidance  of  a  higher 
inspiration,  he  reveals  higher  truths  than  lie  himself  can 
comprehend.  And  here  also  the  Gnostics  adopted  the  current 
ideas  of  the  Jews  in  supposing  that  the  Supreme  God  had 
revealed  Himself  to  their  Fathers  through  the  angels,  who 
served  Him  as  the  ministers  of  His  will.  From  them  came 
the  law  by  Moses.  Moreover,  they  considered  the  Demiurge 
to  be  a  representative  of  the  Supreme  God  in  this  respect 
also ; — as  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  are  portioned  out  to 
the  guidance  of  other  angels,  so  the  Jewish  people,  considered 
as  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  are  committed  to  the  especial 
care  of  the  Demiurge  as  His  representative.!;  He  revealed 
also  in  the  religious  polity  of  the  Jews,  no  less  than  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  those  higher  ideas  which,  in  their  true 
significaney,  he  himself  was  unable  to  understand.  The  Old 
Testament,  like  the  whole  creation,  teas  the  veiled  symbol  of 
a  higher  mundane  system,  the  veiled  type  of  Christianity. 

Among  the  Jews  themselves  the  Gnostics,  however,  after  the 
example  of  the  Alexandrians,  carefully  distinguished  between 
the  great  mass,  who  are  merely  a  representative  type  of  the 

*  The  5s urtoo;  3to;,  the  Sio;  yswro'f- 

f  The  S  (<rri,  — an  antithesis  to  the  yt^rev,  the  3d;  yivvrl;  of 
Plato, — the  vctguSuyfjja  of  the  Divine  Reason  hypostatized. 

J  According  to  the  Alexandrian  version  of  Deuteron.  xxxii.  8,  9  :  "Or= 
o  u  itrros  i  3  v  n,  iurtunv  ooia  i3vuv  xaru  agiSpov  ayy'iXut 
3  s  au,  xu)  iy;vtj3i I  (Mgif  x  v  pi  o  u  Xuo;  aurou  '  laxuji. 
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people  of  God.  (the  Israelites  according  to  the  flesh,  the  ’hrpar)\ 
alabrtroc,  Kara  aapica,)  and  the  small  number  of  those  who  were 
really  conscious  of  their  destination  as  the  people  of  God  (the 
soul  of  the  mass,  the  spiritual  men  of  Philo ;  the’Iopcu/X  irrevpa- 
riKur,  roijTur  ;  the  true  priestly  race,  living  in  the  contemplation 
of  God  ;  theai'i/p  bpiov  ror  Otov  ;  the  nyevfxaTiKoi,  y vioanKui,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  xpw^Lvoi,  ttigtikoi').  Tlie  latter,  with 
their  carnal  minds,  adhered  to  the  outward  form,  perceived  not 
that  this  was  merely  a  symbol,  and  therefore  could  not  enter 
into  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  itself.*  Thus  those  carnal  Jews 
recognised  not  the  angel  by  whom  in  all  the  Theophanies  of  the 
Old  Testament  God  revealed  Himself;  they  knew  not  the 
Demiurge  in  his  true  relation  to  the  hidden  Supreme  God, 
who  never  reveals  himself  in  the  sensible  world.  Here,  like¬ 
wise,  they  confounded  the  type  and  the  archetype,  the  symbol 
and  the  idea.  They  rose  not  higher  than  this  Demiurge;  they 
took  him  to  be  the  Supreme  God  himself.  Those  spiritual 
men,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  perceived,  or  at  least  divined, 
the  ideas  veiled  under  Judaism  ;  they  rose  beyond  the  Demi¬ 
urge  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God  ;  they,  therefore,  are 
properly  ids  true  worshippers  (SepairevTai).  The  religion  of 
the  former  was  grounded  simply  on  a  mere  faith  of  authority  ; 
the  latter  lived  in  the  contemplation  of  divine  things.  The 
former  needed  to  be  schooled  and  disciplined  by  the  Demiurge 
— by  rewards,  punishments,  and  threats ;  the  latter  needed  no 
such  means  of  discipline  ;  they  rose  by  the  lofty  aspirations  of 
their  own  minds  to  the  Supreme  God,  who  is  only  a  fountain 
of  blessedness  to  those  that  are  fitted  for  communion  with  him — 
who  love  him  for  his  own  sake. I 

When  now  these  Jewish  theosophists  of  Alexandria  had 
embraced  Christianity,  and  with  this  new  religion  had  com¬ 
bined  their  old  opinions,  they  saw  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  completely  unveiled  by  Christianity,  and  the  highest  idea 

*  Thus  in  the  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  a  moderate  Gnostic,  who 
was  far  from  having  attained  to  that  higher  Gnosis  which  resulted  from 
the  mixture  of  the  Alexandrian  idealism  with  Syrian  theosophy,  asserts 
that  the  Jews  had  altogether  misunderstood  the  ceremonial  law,  in 
observing  it  outwardly,  instead  of  seeing  in  it  an  allegorical  representa¬ 
tion  of  universal  religion  and  moral  truths.  Gnosis  furnished  the  key 
which  first  unlocked  this  its  true  meaning. 

f  See  above.  Part  I.  p.  79,  &c.,  as  to  the  twofold  religious  position 
according  to  Philo. 
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of  the  whole  creation  brought  clearly  to  light.  The  scope  and 
end  Of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  all  human  development,  was 
now  for  the  first  time  manifest.  As  far  as  the  Supreme  JEon* 
who  appeared  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  exalted  above  the 
angels  and  the  Demiurge,  so  far  does  Christianity  transcend 
Judaism  and  the  whole  earthly  creation.  The  Demiurge  him¬ 
self  now  understands  the  revelation  of  a  higher  system  of 
things  entering  within  his  realm,  and  serves  henceforward  as 
its  conscious  organ. 

If  by  Jewish  theologians  the  law  was  called  a  law  dispensed 
by  angels,  in  order  to  mark  its  divine,  as  opposed  to  a  merely 
human  origin,  so  also  in  the  apostolical  epistles  this  designa¬ 
tion  is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  setting  forth  the 
inferiority  of  Judaism  to  Christianity,  as  the  absolute  religion, 
for  which  all  the  earlier  partial  revelations  of  the  divine  were 
only  preparatory.  The  all-perfect  revelation  of  God  in  the 
Son,  through  whom  God  himself  enters  immediately  into  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  creature,  is  opposed  to  the  revelation  mediated 
by  the  instrumentality  of  different  angels — different  godlike 
powers.  By  the  manifestation  of  the  comprehensive  whole, 
everything  partial  is  rendered  superfluous. f  This  profound 
idea  is  the  centre  of  the  fanciful  speculations  of  the  Gnostics, 
spinning  out  as  they  do  everything  into  a  mythical  form. 

What  the  Gnostics  who  adopted  this  view  said  of  the  relation 
of  the  Demiurge,  of  his  creation,  of  his  previous  dominion,  to 
the  appearance  of  Christ  and  of  Christianity,  affords  glimpses 
of  profound  ideas.  They  endeavour  to  express  how  the  whole 
was  implanted  in  the  original  creation,  only  in  idea,  and  in 
the  germ,  which  was  actually  realized  and  fulfilled  by  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  and  also  as  to  the  way  in  which  reason,  first  attaining 
through  Christianity  to  a  full  and  clear  consciousness  of  the 
ideas  incorporated  in  and  stamped  upon  creation,  was  to 
express  these  in  an  actual  manifestation— a  great  and  fruitful 
idea,  which,  but  vaguely  divined  by  the  Gnosis,  awaited  its 
clear  and  discreet  exposition  by  a  future  science,  deeply  rooted 
in  Christianity.  Gnosticism  bore  within  it  the  germ  (first 
presented  in  the  form  of  poetic  intuition)  of  a  true  philosophy 
of  his  ory. 

The  ether  party  of  the  Gnostics  consisted  mainly  of  such  as, 

?  Nay?  01*  Xcyo$. 

t  See  Heb.  ii.,  Ephes.  iii.  10,  and  the  words  of  Christ  to  Nathanael. 
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before  their  accession  to  Christianity,  had  not  been  followers 
of  the  Mosaic  religion,  but  who  had,  at  an  earlier  period, 
framed  to  themselves  an  Oriental  Gnosis,  opposed  to ‘Judaism 
as  well  as  to  all  popular  religions ,  and  similar  to  that  of  which 
we  find  traces  in  the  books  of  the  Sabaeans,  and  of  which 
examples  may  still  be  found  in  the  East,  among  the  Persians 
and  tiie  Hindoos.  Xhey  did  not,  like  the  former  class,  regard 
the  Demiurge  with  his  angels  as  a  subordinate,  finite  being, 
but  as  one  absolutely  hostile  to  the  Supreme  God.  The  Demi¬ 
urge  and  his  angels,  notwithstanding  their  finite  nature,  were 
to  establish  their  independence;  they  will  tolerate  no  foreign 
rule  wit hin  their  realm.  Whatever  of  a  higher  nature  descends 
into  their  kingdom  they  seek  to  hold  imprisoned  there,  lest  it 
should  raise  itself  above  their  narrow  precincts.  Probably,  in 
this  system,  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgic  angels  coincided, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  kingdom  of  the  deceitful  star-spirits, 
who  seek  to  rob  man  ol  his  freedom,  to  beg'uile  him  by  various 
arts  of  deception,  and  who  exercise  a  tyrannical  sway  over 
the  things  ot  this  world.*  The  Demiurge  is  a  limited  and  limit¬ 
ing'  being ;  proud,  jealous,  revengeful  ;  and  this  his  character 
betrays  itself  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  came  from  him. 

Believing  that  they  found  in  the  Old  Testament  much  that 
is  anthropopathic  ascribed  to  God— so  much  which  was  at 
variance  with  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Deity  and  with  moral 
perfection — it  might  indeed  have  occurred  to  these  Gnostics, 
lmd  they  lived  in  a  different  spiritual  atmosphere,  to  consider 
all  this  as  human  error,  whereby  the  true  idea  of  God  had 
been  vitiated.  But  to  refer  it  to  a  subjective  origin,  and  to 
explain  it  psychologically,  was  altogether  remote  from  their 
habit  of  thought.  Judaism  no  less  than  pagan i>m  appeared 
in  its  contrasts  to  Christianity  something  too  positively  real 
to  admit  of  being  satisfactorily  explained  in  this  way.  They 
fancied  they  could  trace  in  the  life  of  nations  the  influence  of  self- 
subsistent  spiritual  potentates,  who  controlled  the  general  con¬ 
sciousness.  What  St.  Paul  says  of  the  principalities  and  powers 
put  down  by  Christ  ( apxcug  and  i^ovaiai c)  they  referred  to  these 

*  Accordingly,  in  the  system  of  these  Sabaeans,  the  seven  planet-spirits 
and  the  twelve  star  spirits  of  the  zodiac,  who  sprang  from  an  irregular  con¬ 
nection  between  the  cheated  Fetahil  and  the  spirit  of  darkness,  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  everything  that  is  bad.  To  their  deceptive  arts  t lie  Sabaeans 
traced  the  origin  of  those  detestable  religions,  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
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agents.  As  in  paganism  they  saw  the  kingdom  of  the  demons, 
so  in  Judaism  they  saw  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  And  so, 
while  they  acknowledged  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
be  true,  they  transferred  to  the  Demiurge  himself  whatever  in 
the  idea  of  God,  as  presented  by  the  Old  Testament,  appeared 
to  them  defective.  They  saw  the  image  of  this  being  reflected 
in  the  character  and  in  the  conceptions  of  the  people  devoted 
to  his  service.  Even  in  nature,  where  they  recognised  the 
rule  of  an  iron  necessity,  governing  by  invariable  and  inexor¬ 
able  laws,  they  believed  that  the  God  of  holy  love,  revealed 
through  Christ,  was  not  to  be  found.  They  saw  there  a  plas¬ 
tic  power,  manifesting  itself  indeed,  but  unable  to  master 
its  material,  to  subdue  the  destructive  agencies  which  resisted 
its  own  efforts.  They  beheld  here  the  old  chaos  breaking 
loose  again  in  manifold  ways;  the  wild  energy  of  the  vXrj, 
revolting  without  control  against  the  dominion  which  the 
fashioner  would  exercise  over  it,  casting  off  the  yoke  imposed 
on  it,  and  destroying  the  work  he  had  begun.  They  recog¬ 
nised  here,  indeed,  a  powerful  but  not  an  all-powerful  Demi¬ 
urge,  against  whose  rule  the  ilXr),  which  he  sought  to  subject 
to  his  will,  was  continually  rebelling.  The  same  jealous 
being,  limited  in  his  power,  ruling  with  despotic  sway,  they 
imagined  they  saw  in  nature  no  less  than  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Their  peculiar  views  involved  however  the  truth  that, 
even  at  the  stage  of  illumination  which  was  set  forth  in  the 
Old  Testament,  religion  was  not  wholly  emancipated  from  the 
principle  which  ruled  in  the  ancient  world  ;  even  though  it  was 
designed  to  reveal  a  higher,  theistic  element  in  opposition  to 
that  principle.  This  could  be  effected  by  nothing  less  than  the 
redeeming  power  of  the  gospel.  These  Gnostics  thus  judged  : 

_ the  supreme  God,  the  God  of  holiness  and  love,  who  has  no 

connection  whatever  with  the  sensible  world,  has  revealed  him¬ 
self  in  this  earthly  creation  only  by  certain  divine  seeds  of  life 
which  He  has  scattered  among  men,  but  the  germination  ot 
which  the  Demiurge  strives  to  check  aud  suppress.  The  per¬ 
fect  God  was  at  most  known  and  worshipped  in  mysteries 
by  a  few  spiritual  men.  But  now  this  God  has  through  his 
highest  yEon,  at  once,  and  without  any  foregoing  preparation, 
come  down  to  this  inferior  world,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
upward  to  himself  those  higher  and  kindred  spiritual  natures 
which  were  here  held  in  bondage.  Christianity  found  nowhere 
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in  the  whole  creation  a  sympathetic  welcome,  except  in  those 

theosoplncal  schools  where  a  hio-her  wisdom  in  f  *  f  1  0  6 

doctrines  tod  been  handed  d„T„  St™  o  ai 

JlHS  difference  between  the  Gnostic  systems  was  one  „f 
great  importance,  both  theoretically  and  practically  Tl 
Gnostics  of  the  first  class,  who  loojd  “pontteSur 

an  organ  and  representative  of  the  supreme  God  who  fash 
loned  nature  according  to  >■;„  ] . ’  10  las“" 


ment  of  .:'”T  “G  hl®  ,ideasj  and  guided  the  develop¬ 

ment  of  God  s  kingdom  in  history,  might,  consistently  with 

heir  pnncjp  es,  recognise  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  both 
n  nature  and  in  history.  They  were  not  necessarily  driven  o 
mi  unchristian  hatred  of  the  world.  They  could  adm  t  nt 
the  divine  element  might  be  revealed  even  in  earthly  relations 
t  lat  everything  of  the  earth  was  capable  of  bein°-  refined  -ind 
ennobled  by  its  influence.  In  their  ascetic  view?  they  mit ht 
therefore  be  very  moderate,  as  we  find  actually  to  have  been 

S  vvn eiJf  0f  this  Class  ’  bllt  still  their  notion  of  the 

v\r,  would  lead  to  the  mischievous  practical  result  of  tracing 
evd  exclusively  to  the  world  of  sense;  and  their  over  vahn- 
lon  of  a  contemplative  Gnosis  might  prove  unfavourable 
to  the  spirit  of  active  charity.  On  the  contrary,  the  other 
foiin  of  Gnosis,  which  represented  the  Creator  of  the  world  as 
a  being  directly  opposed  to  the  supreme  God  and  His  hilhel 

hatred ’oTthe" ^vvo^T31"!7!1^  t0  a  wil(%  fa»atical  and  morose 
atied  of  the  world,  wholly  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  Christi¬ 
an  } .  I  jus  expressed  itself  in  two  ways;  among  the  nobler 
and  more  sensible  class  it  took  the  form  of  an  extreme  and  rhrid 
^ceticsm,  of  an  anxious  abhorrence  of  all  contact  with  the  world 
though  to  mould  and  fashion  that  world  constitutes  a  mrt 
of  the  Christian  vocation.  In  this  case  morality  could  at  bes 

platTo  i7  TS  a  niCre  Preparat°ry  Purification  to  contem- 
plation  But  the  same  eccentric  hatred  of  the  world  when 

oupled  w  ith  pride  and  arrogance,  might  also  lead  to  wild  fain 

t  cism  and  a  bold  contempt  of  all  moral  obligations  When 

e  Gnostics  had  once  started  upon  the  principle  that  the 

whole  of  this  world  is  the  work  of  a  finite?  un-like Spirit 

and  is  not  susceptible  of  any  revelation  of  the  divine— that 

ie  loftier  natures  who  belong  to  a  far  higher  world  are  held 

m  bondage  by  it-they  easily  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

everything  external  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the 

inner  man  ;  nothing  of  a  loftier  nature  can  there  be  expressed 
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the  outward  man  may  indulge  in  every  lust,  provided  only 
that  the  tranquillity  of  the  inner  man  is  not  thereby  disturbed 
in  its  meditation.  The  best  way  to  show  contempt  of,  and  to 
bid  defiance  to,  this  wretched  alien  world  was,  not  to  allow 
the  mind  to  be  affected  by  it  in  any  situation.  Men  should 
mortify  sense  by  indulging  in  every  lust,  and  still  preserving 
their  tranquillity  of  mind  unruffled.  “  We  must  conquer  lust 
by  the  enjoyment  of  lust,”  said  these  strong  men  (esprits  forts), 
“for  it  is  no  great  thing  for  a  man  to  abstain  from  lust  who 
has  never  tried  it ;  but  true  greatness  consists  in  not  being 
overcome  by  it  when  surrounded  by  it.”  *  Although  the 
statements  of  adversaries  ought  not  to  be  received  without 
great  caution  and  distrust,  and  we  ought  never  to  forget  that 
such  witnesses  were  liable,  either  by  unfriendly  inferences  or 
the  misconstruction  of  terms,  to  impute  to  such  sects  much 
that  was  false,  nevertheless  the  characteristic  maxims  quoted 
from  their  own  lips,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  such  men 
as  Irenaeus  and  Epiphanius,  and  of  those  still  more  unpre¬ 
judiced  and  careful  inquirers  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  places 
it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  they  not  merely  taught 
such  principles,  but  also  put  them  in  practice.  Besides,  that 
enemy  of  Christianity,  the  Neo-Platonist  Porphyry,  corrobo¬ 
rates  this  statement  by  quoting  from  the  mouths  of  these  per¬ 
sons  maxims  of  a  similar  import,  f  “  A  little  standing  pool,” 
they  said,  “may  be  defiled,  when  any  impure  substance  is 
poured  into  it ;  not  so  the  ocean ,  which  receives  everything, 
because  it  knows  its  own  immensity.  So  little  men  are 
overcome  by  eating ;  but  he  who  is  an  ocean  of  strength 
(iluvaia,  probably  a  peculiar  term  of  theirs,  and  a  misin¬ 
terpretation  of  St.  Paul’s  language,  1  Corinth,  viii.  9,  vi. 
19)  takes  everything  and  is  not  defiled.”  Not  only  in  the 
history  of  Christian  sects  of  earlier  and  more  recent  times,  but 
also  among  the  sects  of  the  Hindoos,  and  even  among  the  rude 
islanders  of  Australia,  instances  may  be  found  of  such  tenden¬ 
cies  to  defy  all  moral  obligations,  arising  either  from  specula¬ 
tive  or  mystical  elements,  or  it  may  be  from  some  subjective 
caprice  opposing  itself  to  all  positive  law.  In  the  general  tempe¬ 
rament  of  the  present  period,  the  false  yearning  of  the  subjective 
after  total  emancipation,  and  the  breaking  loose  from  all  the 

*  Clemens,  Stromat.  lib.  II.  f.  Ill. 

j-  De  abstinentin  earn.  lib.  I.  s  40  et  seq. 
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bonds,  holy  or  unholy,  by  which  society  had  been  previously 
kept  together,  is  quite  apparent.  And  this  tendency  mio-ht 
seem  to  find  a  point  of  sympathy  in  that  unshackling  of  the 
spirit, .  radically  different,  however,  in  its  character,  which 
Christianity  brought  along  with  it. 

Ihis  difference  in  the  Gnostic  theories  shows  itself  again  in 
their  several  views  of  particular  moral  relations.  The  Gnos¬ 
tics  of  the  last  class  either  enjoined  celibacy,  and  abhorred 
marriage  as  impure  and  profane,  or  else— on  the  principle 
that  whatever  pertained  to  sense  is  indifferent,  and  that  men 
ought  in  this  respect  to  defy  the  Demiurge  by  despising  his 
stringent  laws-  they  justified  the  gratification  of  every  lust, 
ihose  of  the  first  class,  on  the  contrary,  honoured  marriage  as 
a  holy  estate  ;  and  in  this  respect  also  saw  in  Christianity  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  a  relation  introduced  into  the  world  of  the 
Demiurge,  asa  type  of  a  higher  order  of  things.  Indeed  the 
\  alentinian  Gnosis,  which  invariably  regarded  the  lower  world 
as  a  symbol  and  mirror  of  the  higher,  which  sought  everywhere 
to  trace  the  manifestation  of  the  same  supreme  law  in  variousgra- 
dations  of  different  stages  of  existence,  went  so  far  as  to  see  in  the 
relation  of  marriage  thefulfilmentof  a  higher  law  which  pervade* 
every  stage  and  degree  of  existence,  from  the  highest  link  of 
the  chain  downwards.  We  here  recognise  in  the  Yalentinian 
Gnosis  the  first  attempt,  originating  in  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  scientifically  to  determine  the  true  significance  of  mar- 
nage  in  its  connection  with  the  laws  of  the  universe— a  point 
which  the  mind  of  Plato  was  striving  to  reach  in  the  Sympo¬ 
sium;  but  which  could  not  be  reached  and  adequately  pre- 
sented  until  Christianity  had  led  men  to  recognise  the  oneness 
ol  God  s  image  in  both  the  sexes,  and  tl.eir  consequent  rela- 
tion  to  each  other  and  to  the  common  type  of  humanity. 

lhe  difference  between  these  two  tendencies  of  Gnosticism 
stiong  y  manifested  itself  again  in  their  several  ways  of  contem¬ 
plating  Christ’s  person.  All  Gnostics  agreed,  it  is  true,  in 
tins  respect— that,  as  they  distinguished  the  God  of  heaven 
trom  the  God  of  nature,  and  consequently  made  an  undue 
separation  between  the  invisible  and  the  visible  world  the 
divine  and  the  human,  they  could  not  acknowledge  the  unity 
of  the  human  and  divine  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

1  et  as  in  the  principle  we  remarked  an  important  difference 
between  the  two  chief  branches  of  Gnosticism,  so  we  shall 
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observe  the  same  difference,  too,  in  the  consequence  to  which 
it  led.  We  shall  find  an  essential  divergence  in  the  views 
entertained  of  the  relation  between  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ.  One  class  regarded  the  humanity  of  Christ 
as  real,  and  even  as  possessed  of  a  certain  dignity  of  its  own  ; 
yet,  as  they  made  two  Gods  of  the  one  God  of  heaven  and  of 
nature,  and  represented  the  creator  of  the  latter  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  instrument  of  the  former,  so  they  divided  the 
one  Christ  into  two  Christs — a  higher  and  a  lower,  a  heavenly 
and  an  earthly  Christ — the  latter  serving  merely  as  the  organ 
of  the  former  ;  and  this,  not  by  an  original  and  inseparable 
union,  but  in  such  sense  that  the  former  first  united  himself 
with  the  latter  at  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan.  But  the  other 
form  of  Gnosis,  denying,  as  it  did,  all  connection  of  Christi¬ 
anity  with  Judaism,  and  all  progressive  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  men,  making  of  the  God  of  Christ 
and  the  gospel  a  different  being  from  the  God  of  nature  and  of 
history,  must  necessarily  do  away  the  connection  of  Christ’s 
manifestation  with  nature  and  with  history.  The  favourite 
notion  of  oriental  fancy,*  and  which  had  long  gained  currency 
among  the  Jews,  that  a  higher  spirit  has  the  faculty  of  pre¬ 
senting  himself  to  the  outward  eye  in  various  delusive  though 
sensible  forms,  but  posesssing  no  reality  of  substance,  was 
applied  lo  Christ.  One  entire  and  important  part  of  his 
earthly  existence  and  of  his  personal  being  was  criticized 
away  ;  his  whole  humanity  was  denied,  and  made  to  be  a 
mere  deceptive  show,  a  mere  vision. \  Yet  we  can  in  nowise 
agree  with  those  who  hold  that  Docctism  was  only  one  form, 
modified  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  which  a  decided  tendency 
to  idealism  and  rationalism  manifested  itself;  so  that,  had 
the  JJocetce  lived  at  some  other  period,  they  would  have 
substituted  in  place  of  the  historical  Christ  a  mere  ideal  one. 
We  must,  however,  carefully  distinguish  the  proper  essence 
of  the  heretical  tendency  from  the  symptoms  through  which  it 
expressed  itself.  Docetism  may  be  the  result  of  very  different 
tendencies  of  mind — of  a  supranaturalist  as  well  as  of  a  ration* 

*  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  Hindoo  Maia,  and  the  host  of  Indian 
myths. 

f  Just  as  Philo’s  idea  of  the  Old  Testament  theophanies  led  to  the 
views  entertained  by  one  Jewish  sect  respecting  the  angelophanies  no¬ 
ticed  in  Justin  M.,  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  See  vol.  I.  p.  58. 
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alist.  It  might  have  been  founded  on  a  strong  interest  to  give 
all  possible  prominence  to  this  supernatural  and  real  element 
in  Chiists  appearance.  Docetism  in  this  case  might  suppose 
a  real,  though  not  sensuous  Christ ;  and  a  real  impartation  of 


Christ  to  humanity.  Christ  gave  himself,  accord 
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ing  to  this 


view,  to  humanity,  as  a  source  of  divine  life;  only  lie  did  not 
present  himself  to  man’s  eye  of  sense  in  his  true,  divine  nature, 
but,  in  order  to  be  perceived  by  them,  without,  however,  coming 
himself  into  any  contact  with  matter,  in  an  unreal  sensible 
veil.  His  appearance  was  something  objectively  true  ;  but  the 
sensible  form  in  which  this  was  apparent  to  men  was  merely 
subjective  ;  for  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  men,  under  the 
dominion  of  sense,  could  hold  any  intercourse  with  a  nature  so 
divine.  A  highly  and  exclusively  supranaturalist  mode  of  view 
might  lead  in  this  case  to  a  total  denial  of  the  reality  of  the 
natural  element  in  Christ.  But  even  under  this  form  of  Docet¬ 
ism  there  might  also  lurk  a  tendency  to  subtilize  Christianity, 
and  to  make  the  life  of  Christ  a  mere  symbol  of  a  spiritual 
communication  from  God,  to  substitute  the  idea  of  God’s  re¬ 
deeming  power  for  the  historical  Redeemer.  In  short,  there 
might  eventually  spring  out  of  such  a  tendency  an  opposition 
to  historical  Christianity,  of  which,  indeed,  we  shall  afterwards 
find  instances. 

When  these  Gnostics,  with  their  system  ready  made,  looked 
into  the  New  Testament,  they  could  easily  find  it  all  there, 
since  they  only  sought  for  points  to  which  they  might  attach 
it.  trusting  to  the  inner  light  of  their  higher  spiritual  na¬ 
ture,  which  was  to  make  all  things  clear  to  them,  they  gave 
themselves  but  little  concern  about  the  letter  of  the  religious 
records.  In  all  cases  they  were  for  explaining  outward  things 
from  within — that  is,  from  their  own  intuitions,  which  were 
above  all  doubt ;  they  disdained  the  helps  necessary  to  unfold 
the  spirit  contained  under  the  cover  of  the  word ;  they  de¬ 
spised  the  laws  of  thought  and  of  language.*  Consequently 
in  interpreting  the  records  of  religion  they  were  liable  to  all 
manner  of  delusion  ;  while  also,  without  any  intention  of  fraud, 
they  had  power  to  charm  others,  as  ignorant  of  those  laws  as 
they  were  themselves,  within  the  circle  of  their  intuitions  and 


*  Origen,  in  Philocal.  c.  14,  shows  how  the  Gnostics  were  confirmed 
in  their  errors  in  biblical  interpretation  by  the  ocyvolx  tuv  XoytKuv. 
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symbolical  representations.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  term 
“  world,”  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  in  one 
and  the  same  sense,  neither  distinguishing  nor  separating  the 
objective  from  the  subjective  world,  they  could  easily  enough 
find  proofs  for  the  position  that  the  whole  earthly  creation  is 
faulty  and  defective,  so  that  it  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the 
Supreme  and  perfect  God.  The  parables,  to  whose  simplicity 
and  profound  practical  meaning  they  were  quite  blind,  were 
specially  welcome  to  them,  because  in  them,  when  the  point  of 
comparison  which  first  suggested  them  was  once  dropped,  an 
arbitrary  interpretation  had  tire  fullest  scope.  The  contro¬ 
versy  excited,  however,  by  this  arbitrary  mode  of  exposition 
among  the  Gnostics,  had  the  good  effect  of  turning  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  opponents  to  the  necessity  of  a  sober,  grammatical 
method  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  leading  them  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  first  hermeneutical  canons;  as  may  be  seen  from 
numerous  examples  in  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and 
Origen. 

As  the  opinion  that  falsehood  is  allowable  and  even  neces¬ 
sary  for  guiding  the  multitude  was  a  deeply-rooted  principle  of 
the  aristocratism  of  the  old  world ;  and  as  it  was  Christianity 
that  first  cut  off  all  justification  of  falsehood,  and  first  awakened 
a  general  conviction  of  the  absolute  obligation  of  truthful¬ 
ness,  founded  on  the  fact  that  all  are  alike  rational,  all  created 
alike  in  the  image  of  God ;  so  it  was  an  inseparable  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  reaction  of  the  old  aristocratic  spirit  with  which 
Gnosticism  was  connected,  that  the  principle  of  t  lie  condi¬ 
tional  legitimacy  of  Falsehood  once  more  slipped  in.  By  means 
of  the  opposition  which  the  Gnostics  set  up  between  psychical 
and  spiritual  men,  they  could  call  it  good  to  descend  from  the 
higher  position  to  the  lower,  and  to  say  to  the  latter  stage 
what  is  false,  because  they  are  incapable  of  receiving  the  pure 
truth.  1  his  principle  influenced  their  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  led  them  to  invent  the  theory  of  exe^e- 
tical  accommodation.  Many  among  them  asserted  that  Christ 
and  the  apostles  expressed  themselves  differently  according  to 
the  different  standing  of  those  whom  they  addressed— that 
they  accommodated  themselves  to  these  different  positions ; 
to  the  natural  men  (the  \\jv^lko i),  those  who  stood  on  the 
ground  of  blind,  unconscious  faith — faith  on  outward  autho¬ 
rity  and  on  miracles  (those  who  were  tied  down  to  Jewish 


prejudices)— they  spoke  only  of  a  Demiurge,  for  in  truth  the 
limited  capacities  of  these  men  were  unfitted  for  anything 
higher.  The  higher  truths  from  the  world  of  JEons,  and  re¬ 
lating  to  that  world,  they  had  communicated  to  none  but  a 
small  circle  of  the  initiated,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  higher,  spi¬ 
ritual  nature  (the  iryevya-iKoi),  were  capable  of  understanding 
such  truths.  Eut  in  all  other  cases  they  had  simply  hinted  at 
these  truths  in  isolated  figures  and  symbols,  intelligible  to  such 
natures  alone.  That  higher  wisdom  they  had,  as  St.  Paul  de¬ 
clared,  1  Corinth,  ii.  6,  spoken  by  word  of  mouth  only  to 
such  as  were  pertect ;  and  it  was  only  by  oral  transmission 
within  the  circle  of  the  initiated  that  it  was  to  be  continually 
handed  down.  Hie  knowledge  ot  this  secret  tradition,  there¬ 
fore,  first  furnishes  the  true  key  to  the  more  profound  exposition 
of  scripture.  Though  other  church  teachers,  on  whom  the 
spirit  of  Platonism  had  too  great  an  influence,  were  not  wholly 
exempt  from  this  aristocratic  element,  yet  the  clear  and  earnest 
Christian  spirit  expressly  opposed  it  in  the  person  of  Irenreus. 
“  The  apostles,”  he  said,*  “  who  were  sent  forth  to  reclaim  the 
erring,  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  to  heal  the  sick,  assuredly 
did  not  speak  to  them  according  to  their  existing  opinions,  but 
according  to  the  revelation  of  truth.  What  physician  who 
desires  to  heal  the  sick  will  treat  his  patient  just  as  he  would 
have  him,  and  not  rather  so  as  will  effect  his  cure?  The 
apostles,  who  were  disciples  of  the  truth,  are  strangers  to  all 
falsehood,  because  falsehood  has  nothing  in  common  with  truth, 
any  more  than  darkness  has  with  light.  Our  Lord,  who  is 
the  truth,  could  not  therefore  deceive.” 

Others,  on  the  principles  of  their  Gnosis,  ventured  to  submit 
the  whole  New  Testament  to  the  boldest  criticism,  affirming 
it  to  be  impossible  from  the  instructions  of  the  apostles  alone 
to  get  at  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ;  for  the  apostles  them¬ 
selves  were  still  in  some  degree  fettered  by  psychical  or 
Jewish  opinions.  The  spiritual  man  (the  Pneumaticus)  must 
sift  the  “  natural”  from  the  “spiritual”  in  their  writings. 
And  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  distinguish,  in  Christ’s  dis¬ 
courses,  what  had  been  spoken  by  the  natural  Christ  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Demiurge ;  what  had  been  expressed 
through  him  by  the  divine  “  Wisdom,”  which  had  not  yet 
reached  its  full  development,  but  still  fluctuated  between  the 

*  Lib.  III.  c.  5. 
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province  of  the  Demiurge  and  the  “  Pleroma  and  what 
had  l)een  spoken  through  him  by  the  supreme  vov<:  out  of  the 
Pleroma.  f 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  this  theosophical  mode  of  view 
and  expression  is  veiled  a  completely  rationalistic  mode  of 
thinking,  which  strives  to  soar  above  the  Christ  and  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  history.  It  evidently  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  contrariety  between  the  idea  and  its  manifestation  in  the 
original  Christianity — of  a  perfectibility  of  Christianity,  by 
means  of  which  it  was  to  purify  itself  from  that  which,  in 
its  first  form  of  manifestation,  checked  and  vitiated  the  pure 
evolution  of  the  idea.  In  the  person  of  Christ  himself  a  dis¬ 
tinction  was  also  made  between  what  belongs  to  the  idea,  and 
what  belongs  to  the  disturbing  element  of  the  temporal  mani¬ 
festation — between  the  truth  which  he  uttered  in  the  imme¬ 
diateness  of  inspiration  from  an  intuition  soaring  beyond  all 
temporal  considerations,  and  what  he  spoke  from  the  inferior 
position  of  reflection  disturbed  by  the  ideas  of  time. 

These  Gnostics  for  the  most  part  had  no  intention  of  sepa¬ 
rating  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  establishing  distinct 
communities  of  their  own,  They  were  convinced  that  the 
psychical  natures  were  unable,  from  their  lower  station,  to  un¬ 
derstand  Christianity  otherwise  than  in  the  form  the  church 
gave  it ;  that  they  could  not  reach  beyond  a  blind  faith  on 
authority  ;  that  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  a  faculty  for  the 
higher  spiritual  intuition ; — they  did  not  wish  therefore  to  dis¬ 
turb  these  common  followers  of  the  church  in  their  peace  of 
faith  ;  J  they  were  for  uniting  with  the  ordinary  congregations, 
and  establishing  in  connection  with  them  a  kind  of  theosophic 
school  of  Christian  mysteries,  to  which  all  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  whom  they  could  discern  that  higher  faculty  which 
was  not  bestowed  on  all.  They  complained  that  they  were 
called  heretics,  though  they  fully  concurred  in  the  teaching  of 
the  church. § 

But  what  would  have  become  of  the  church,  had  they  suc- 

*  The  Sophia,  Achamoth,  See  below.  f  Vid.  Iren.  lib.  III.  c.  2. 

X  Toy;  aoivoh;  \x.x,\runa.anr.o{i;. 

§  Queruntur  de  nobis,  quod,  cum  similia  nobiscum  sentiant,  sine 
causa  abstineafnus  nos  a  communicatione  corum,  et,  cum  eadem  dicant 
et  eandem  habeant  doctrinam,  vocemus  illos  h  sere  tic  os.  Iren.  lib.  III. 
c.  15. 
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ceedecl  in  their  design  of  propagating  their  sect  within  it  by 
means  of  such  a  distinction  of  two  different  positions  in  reli¬ 
gion  ?  The  very  essence  of  the  church,  which  admits  of  no 
such  distinction,  which  rests  on  the  fact  of  a  common  faith 
uniting  all  hearts  in  the  same  fellowship  of  a  higher  life — in 
short,  the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity  itself — would 
have  been  thereby  destroyed.  Christianity  could,  as  we  have 
seen,  let  itself  down  again  to  a  more  Jewish  position  of  the 
mind  ;  it  could  wrap  itself  in  a  Jewish  dress,  and  could  be  thus 
propagated  in  the  consciousness  of  men,  who  required  to  be 
trained  to  Christian  freedom  by  a  gradual  process.  Still  the 
essentials  of  the  church  remained,  though  in  a  very  inadequate 
form,  resulting  from  the  reaction  of  an  earlier  stage  of  religious 
development.  But  had  the  church  allowed  room  for  such  a 
distinction  within  its  bosom,  it  must  have  forfeited  its  very 
essence  and  existence.  Accordingly  the  spirit,  which  throws 
off  whatever  it  cannot  digest  and  assimilate  to  its  own  nature, 
united  men  of  the  most  opposite  theological  tendencies  in  a 
common  resistance  to  this  reaction,  which  directly  threatened 
the  very  life  of  the  church  itself. 

Gnosticism  had  a  twofold  conflict  to  sustain — a  conflict  with 
the  Christian  principle  which  laboured  to  maintain  its  essential 
independence,  and  another  with  Platonism.  Plotinus,  who  in 
his  works  nowhere  openly  attacks  Christianity,  felt  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  come  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the  Gnostics,  because 
in  their  speculations  they  pretended  to  soar  high  above  Plato 
and  the  old  Greek  philosophy.*  He  evidently  does  them  injus¬ 
tice  when  he  asserts  that  what  they  taught  consisted  partly  of 
ideas,  borrowed  from  Plato,  and  partly  in  novelties,  devoid,  how¬ 
ever,  of  truth,  which  they  had  devised  in  order  to  form  a  system 
of  their  ovvn.f  Their  divergence  from  Platonism  was  by  no 
means  an  arbitrary  elaborate  device,  worked  out  with  a  view 
to  outdo  antiquity  ;  but  it  was  necessarily  grounded  in  their 
religious  and  philosophical  principles, — as  indeed  Plotinus 

*  He  accuses  them  of  perverting  Plato’s  doctrines,  and  of  seeking  to 
place  them  in  an  unfavourable  light :  '  cebro)  fjj\y  rr,v  vonrr ;v  (pu<riv  zcerce- 
yivo^zorz^  hcilvou  oz  zee.)  tpjv  aXXcov  repv  ^uzu^iojy  av^gcZv  ^u.57.  They  should 
UOt  Iv  tm  to v;  c,EA.X>jva?  biuauftnv  zee)  bfbol^uy  too  uvtoiv  \v  cwruau  ‘Teepee  roi- 

azovovai  'ttoiuv,  Ennead.  II.l.  IX.  See  also  Porphyry's  life  of  Plotinus, 

c.  16. 

t  Okeo:  yeeo  auroTs  <ra  ftiv  rru^ee  toZ  TIXutojvos  t/Xvtrrai,  ree  Vz  oerct  zuivcro- 
(louertV)  'iva  iotuy  (Qi\o<ro$leev  Scovrcci,  rceZrce  z\oj  tv:  a.\r,Si!ec$  %Z^t,tui. 
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himself  evinces  by  his  mode  of  combating  them.  On  those 
principles,  both  as  regards  their  Christian  and  their  Oriental 
theosophic  element,  the  Gnostics  must  have  believed  that  they 
found  in  Plato  intimations  of  the  truth  indeed,  but  that  they 
still  missed  the  true  light  which  was  to  illuminate  the  history  of 
the  universe.  To  Plotinus,  no  doubt,  regarding  this  new  ten¬ 
dency  from  his  peculiar  position  as  a  Greek  philosopher,  it  must 
have  seemed,  in  respect  both  to  what  was  true  and  what  was 
false  in  it,  a  declension  from  the  old  healthy  enlightenment  of 
the  Greeks,  and  wholly  repugnant  to  Hellenic  sobriety.  lie 
saw  in  it  a  contagious,  fanatical  turn  of  thinking,  which  had 
taken  possession  of  men’s  minds  and  rendered  them  incapable 
of  appreciating  arguments  from  reason.*  In  Plotinus  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Platonic  principle  to  the  Gnosis  on  one  hand  is 
directed  against  Christianity  itself,  against  the  Christian  ele¬ 
ment  admitted  by  the  Gnostics  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  resistance  which  the  Christian  principle  itself 
would  make  to  the  Gnosis;  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
what  Plotinus  says  in  this  respect  with  the  similar  strictures 
made  by  Christian  antagonists  of  the  Gnostic  heresy. 

In  respect  to  the  former  line  of  controversy,  it  is  necessary 
to  notice,  first  of  all,  his  opposition  to  the  teleological  argu¬ 
ment.  Though  it  may  have  found  a  place  in  the  original 
Platonism,  which  was  not  rigidly  carried  out  to  all  its  conse¬ 
quences,  yet  it  is  wholly  excluded  by  the  more  severe  and 
systematic  deduction  of  the  Neo-Platonic  Monad  ism.*  No- 

*  The  statement  of  Plotinus,  that  the  ancients  have  advanced  many 
better  things  on  spiritual  matters,  as  will  he  readily  seen  by  such  as 
have  not  been  carried  away  by  the  delusion  now  spreading  among 
men  (V»<V  fj-b  rbv  IrfiSiJvvav  cl;  Kv^^corrou;  aTclrriv),  suggests 

tiie  question  whether  by  this  is  to  be  understood  the  spreading 

Gnosis,  or  the  still  more  widely  spreading  Christianity.  If  the  latter, 
then,  as.  this  would  be  the  only  passage  in  which  he  has  attacked  Chris¬ 
tianity,  it  would  be  singular  that  he  should  have  done  so  but  once,  and 
then  in  so  vague  and  indefinite  a  manner.  We  must  then  ascribe  it  to 
his  indulgence  to  a  religion  which  may  have  had  its  followers  among 
his  immediate  friends.  Other  polemical  allusions,  bearing  against 
Christianity  generally,  have  indeed  been  found  by  Creuzer  in  his 
review  of  the  edition  of  Heigl,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1834,  II., 
and  by  Baur,  in  his  investigations  of  this  book  of  Plotinus,  in  his 
History  of  Gnosticism,  p.  418,  &c.  Yet  I  cannot  agree  with  the  latter 
in  seeing  such  allusions  in  all  the  passages  he  quotes  for  this  end. 

f  So  I  think  I  may  call  the  system  of  Plotinus,  notwithstanding  his 
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thing  is  here  admitted  but  the  immanent  necessity  of  the 
notion,  in  its  evolution  from  the  Absolute  to  the”  extreme 
limit  of  all  being.  The  teleological  motive  in  the  operation  of 
spiritual  powers,  which  the  Gnosis  recognised,  as  well  as  the 
substitution  of  this  transitive  action  in  place  of  the  immanent 
necessity  of  a  process  of  development,  must  have  appeared  to 
Plotinus  an  anthropopathic  falsification  of  the  votjtci,  by  trans¬ 
ferring  the  notion  of  the  end  and  of  the  thereby  determined 
be0inmn0  of  an  action,  taken  from  human  and  temporal 
relations,  to  an  order  of  things  placed  above  and  beyond  these 
categories.  *  Accordingly  it  seemed  to  him  ridiculous  that 
they  should  transfer  to  the  Demiurge  the  relation  of  the  human 
artist  to  his  work,  and  say  he  created  the  world  for  his  own 
glory,  j  The  Gnostics,  however,  whom  we  described  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  first  class,  would  by  no  means  spurn  such  a  comparison 
and  analogy ;  but  knew  how  to  make  a  very  good  use  of  them 
on  their  own  principles,  by  which  they  sought  to  show  how  the 
highest  stage  of  Being  copied  itself  in  all  the  succeding  steps. 

Again,  Plotinus,  agreeably  to  his  hypothesis  of  "the  im¬ 
manent  necessity  of  the  mundane  process  of  development,  in 
which  everything  occupied  the  precise  place  which  belonged  to 
it  as  a  part,  regarded  the  great  question  on  which  the  Gnostics 

bestowed  so  much  labour — whence  are  imperfection  and  evil _ - 

as  not  less  absurd  than  the  answers  which  they  gave  to  that 
question.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  fall  must  have 
appeared  to  him  in  the  same  light  on  the  principles  of  his  own 
monadistic  scheme  of  the  universe. 

lie  says  ot  the  Gnostics,  that,  striving  to  rise  above  reason 
they  had  fallen  below  it  ;;j;  a  proposition,  however,  which, 
understood  according  to  the  principles  of  Plotinus,  tells  not 
only  against  the  fanciful  speculations  of  the  Gnostics,  but  also 
against  the  Christian  notion  of  revelation,  and  against  the 
Christian  idea  of  divine  grace. 

In  the  following  case,  too,  Plotinus’  objection  to  the  G  nostic 
scheme  would  also  bear  against  the  Christian  doctrine.  He 

doctrine  of  the  uXn,  for  he  regards  it  as  having  no  positive  existence,  but 
only  forms  the  boundary  of  all  being. 

*  To  Oi  ha  <r!  Wo/Vs  Korptov,  rccurby  ru  hoc  rl  hr-,  -^ux*  \  K*1  S/a  r!  o  6n- 
fcuvoyo;  loroiriffit,  "O  orpumv  (Ay  iaxny  Xaufiocvovrouv  iirri  mu  Ai 

f  ranis/  rb'lva  mfcym,  x.ct)  (liTatpioovroiy  airo  ruv  a.ya\fiaromiay  ruv  lyrauSa. 

1  To  Hi  ump  youy  rjdn  irriy  you  onm7y. 
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represents  it  as  very  absurd  in  the  Gnostics  to  presume  to 
exalt  themselves  above  the  great  heavenly  bodies,  calling  their 
own  souls  and  those  of  the  worst  men  immortal  and  divine ; 
while  in  the  stars,  whose  regular  courses  manifested  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  soul  acting  without  disturbance  in  obedience  to 
invariable  laws,  they  could  see  nothing  but  perishable  matter.*' 
To  Plotinus  the  soul  of  man  appeared  vastly  inferior  to  that 
which  resided  in  those  great  heavenly  bodies,  always  remain¬ 
ing  like  itself,  and  exempt  from  all  change  and  all  passion. 

Though  the  charge  of  pride,  which  Plotinus  brought  against 
the  Gnostics,  was,  in  one  view  of  it,  the  same  which  was  urged 
on  the  side  of  paganism  generally  against  the  whole  Christian 
scheme,  yet  in  another  view,  where  he  complained  of  the 
arrogance  and  superciliousness  of  the  Gnostics,  and  found  in 
them  nothing  like  humility,  he  might  perhaps  be  arguing  in 
agreement  with  the  Christian  principle  itself.  <£  Men  without 
understanding,”  says  he,  “  are  taken  by  such  discourses,  in  which 
they  are  told  all  at  once,  4  You  shall  be  not  only  better  than  all 
men,  but  even  than  all  gods  for  pride  is  great  in  man  ;  and 
he  who  before  thought  meanly  of  himself,  and  classed  himself 
with  ordinary  mortals,  f  begins  to  be  puffed  up  when  he  hears 
it  said,  4  Thou  art  a  son  of  God,  but  the  others,  whom  you 
admire,  are  not  such ;  for  what  they  have  received  from  the 
fathers,  what  they  reverence,  is  not  the  right  doctrine ;  but 
thou  art  higher  than  the  very  heavens,  even  without  labouring 
for  it.’  ”  J  In  this  charge  of  arrogance  against  the  Gnostics, 
as  boasting  of  their  loftier  ‘pneumatic  origin  and  nature, 
Irenaeus  also  agreed,  when  he  says  of  them,§  ‘4  Whoever  joins 
them  is  at  once  puffed  up  ;  thinks  himself  neither  in  heaven 
nor  on  earth,  but  to  belong  already  to  the  Pleroma,  and  struts 
about  full  of  pride.”  Here  we  see  the  unspeculative  church- 
father  and  the  pagan  philosopher  perfectly  agreeing  in  attacking 
the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Gnostics.  And  yet  it  may  be  asked 
whether  Plotinus  must  not  on  his  principles  have  judged  pre- 

*  tyiv  ( jAv  ecvroov  a.§a,vcc,'Tov  net)  Sztctv  Xzyuv  x.u.i  tyiv  ruv  (pccvXorcc- 

<rcuv  d.v$pu>9rcijv,  tov  dl  ouoctvlv  ?rcc\i-ct  xai  nrcc  \ ku  ptYi  ty,s  d^avccrou  KiKOWU- 

xsvcti.  /  f 

-|*  *0  *?r£(3Tt£0v  rrcc'7rzivog  xcc)  xu.)  tbium;  avyo.  From  this  com  bllia- 

tion  of  homogeneous  predicates,  it  seems  tome  that  the  ravum  refers  here 
to  meanness  of  condition,  and  that  this  passage  cannot  be  reckoned  with 
those  in  which  a  blow  is  aimed  against  the  Christian  notion  oi  humility# 

+  K piirrcvv  xcci  t7iv  ov^uvoV)  oitolv  vrovYicrccg*  §  Lib.  III.  C.  15. 
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cisely  in  the  same  way  of  the  Christians,  who  gloried  in 
having  become,  through  grace,  the  children  of  God  and 
despised  the  religion  and  civilization  handed  down  to  them  from 
the  lathers  whether,  in  writing  that  passage,  lie  was  not,  at 
the  same  time,  thinking  of  the  Christians  as  a  body. 

Plotinus  (who  does  not  distinguish  the  several  parties  amonsr 
the  Gnostics;*  referring  to  those  who  maintained  an  absolute 
opposition  between  the  Demiurge  and  the  Supreme  God,  as 
well  as  between  the  two  orders  of  world,  says  that  their  doc¬ 
trine  led  to  the  same  practical  result  as  the  principles  of  the 
Epicurean  school,  which  denied  everything  divine,  and  made 
pleasure  the  supreme  good.  For  were  it  true  that  this  world 
is  so  utterly  alienated  from  all  that  is  godlike,  that  the  latter 
cannot  reveal  or  realize  itself  in  it,  it  would  follow  that  nothin^ 
remained  for  a  man  but  to  serve  interest  and  pleasure,  +  if 
his  own  moral  nature  did  not  teach  him  better  than  such  a 
svstem.J  Justly  also  does  he  ascribe  to  their  fundamental 
principles  the  absence  in  all  their  systems  of  a  tlieorv  of 
morals,§  and  he  sums  up  with  these  remarks “  To  'say 
‘Look  to  God,’  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  we  are  taimht 
how  we  may  be  able  to  look  away  to  him  ;  for  what  hinders 


Baur  lias  acknowledged  this. 


T  i  ,  ;o-~ -  See  his  work,  just  mentioned,  p.  44G 

In  respect  to  the  theoretical  part-the  speculative  view  of  the  universe— 
the  majority  of  the  allusions  in  Plotinus  are  doubtless  to  the  great  Vuleu- 
tmian  branch  of  the  Gnostic  system.  In  this  I  agree  with  Baur  In 
respect  to  the  practical  part,  the  attack  seems  to  be  directed  for  the  most 
pait  against  the  purely  Duahstic  and  antinomian  views.  In  fact  Por¬ 
phyry.  the  disciple  of  Plotinus,  combats  this  tendency  in  his  work  on 
Abstinence  from  animal  food."  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  book  which 
may  not  be  sufficiently  explained  on  this  hypothesis,— nothin-  which  as 
Baur  supposes,  could  refer  directly  to  the  sect  of  Marcion.  In  reference 
to  the  latter  Plotinus  would  not  have  passed  over  without  notice  the 
strictly  moral  spirit  which  pervaded  his  sect.  The  preeminently  prac- 
tical  tendency  of  Marcion  was  in  no  sense  calculated  to  bring  on  a 
collision  between  his  school  and  the  New  Platouists.  It  is  deservin'*  of 
remark,  however,  ihat  Porphyry  names  none  of  the  Gnostics  who°are 
known  to  us,  but  others  who  are  wholly  unknown.  With  the  works  too 
which  are  said  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  immense  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  Gnostics  mentioned  by  him,  we  are  totally  unacquainted.  Perhaps 
we  might  obtain  more  accurate  information  of  an  ante-Christian  Gnosis 
if  these  works  were  in  our  hands. 

I"  I  vac  v.o.\qv  'VtczuQgc  Zi7?ccp'x^'))i . 
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one,  it  might  be  said,  from  looking  to  God,  though  he  should 
neither  abstain  from  pleasure  nor  moderate  his  anger ;  since, 
surely,  men  may  remember  the  name  of  God  at  the  very  time 
that  they  abandon  themselves  to  their  passions.  Virtue, 
which  goes  right  forward  to  its  end  and  dwells  in  the  soul 
with  wisdom  for  its  companion,  enables  me  to  meditate  on 
God.  But  when,  without  true  virtue,  God  is  named,  it  is  only 
an  empty  name.” 

The  most  convenient  basis  for  a  classification  of  the  Gnostic 
sects  is  furnished  by  our  remarks  on  the  more  important  differ¬ 
ences  among  them.  They  will  best  be  referred  to  different 
classes  according  as  they  adopted  a  sterner  or  a  milder  form  of 
Dualism  ;  according  as  they  represented  the  Demiurge  as  a 
being  altogether  alien  from  and  opposed  to  the  Supreme  God, 
or  only  as  subordinate  to  him  and  acting  even  in  the  ante- 
Christian  period  as  his  unconscious  organ  ;  according  as  they 
acknowledged  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  visible  and 
invisible  worlds,  between  God’s  revelation  in  nature,  in  history, 
and  Christianity — the  identity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
as  belonging  to  the  same  unity  of  the  theocratic  development 
— or  denied  all  this,  and  asserted  an  absolute  contrariety  in 
these  several  respects.  In  short,  we  may  divide  the  Gnostic 
sects  into  two  classes — one  attached,  the  other  opposed,  to 
Judaism.  If,  however,  we  do  not  always  find  the  antithesis  so 
sharply  defined  in  the  facts  as  it  is  presented  in  the  concep¬ 
tion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  observe  many  shades  of  transition 
from  the  stiff  and  rigid  form  of  contrast  down  to  the  more 
flowing  and  evanescent  shapes,  this  is  precisely  what  might  be 
expected  in  such  a  time  of  ferment  and  confusion — the  same 
thing,  in  fact,  which  occurs  in  other  more  decided  instances  of 
contrariety.  It  furnishes,  therefore,  no  objection  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  our  division. 

As  the  first  contrasts  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  Christi¬ 
anity  came  from  its  birthplace  in  Judaism,  this  is  also  true  of 
the  Gnosis,  even  though  the  latter  subsequently  developed 
itself  into  a  direct  opposition  to  Judaism.  We  have,  in  fact, 
already  observed,  among  the  Judaizing  sects  themselves, 
Gnostic  elements  attributable  to  the  mystical,  theosophical, 
or  speculative  tendencies  existing  among  the  Jews.  Accord¬ 
ingly  many  phenomena  may  present  themselves,  of  which  we 
shall  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  ascribe  them  to  Judaizing  or  to 
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Gnostic  sects.  AncGas  these  phenomena  belong- to  the  com¬ 
mon  element  of  both,  and  constitute  transition  points  between 
them,  we  may  be  in  one  sense  right,  whether  we  close 
with  them  the  development  of  the  Judaizing  sects,  or  make 
them  the  opening  of  the  development  of  the  Gnostic  sects. 
When,  however,  a  phenomenon  presents  itself  which  in  spirit 
and  character  belongs  to  a  fundamentally  Jewish  cast  of 
thought,  though  it  may  seem  to  contain  individual  elements 
of  Gnosticism,  we  shall  notwithstanding  be  obliged  to  refer  it  to 
the  former  system.  TV  herever  certain  tendencies  or  ideas  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  a  period,  they 
inevitably  become  mixed  up  with  all  that  in  any  way  offers  a 
rallying  point  for  them,  even  though  in  other  resoects  it  con¬ 
stitutes  quite  an  opposite  tendency.  This  holds  good  of  the 
religious  dilection  which  shows  itself  in  the  Clementines.* 
Although  it  must  be  conceded  that  individual  ideas,  closely 
akm  to  Gnosticism,  are  to  be  found  in  this  work,  yet  the 
desire  to  simplify  the  doctrine  of  faith— the  dogma  of  a 
primitive  religion,  simply  restored  by  Moses  and  Christ ;  the 
purely  Jewish  conception  of  tt'mttiq  ;  the  prominence  given  to 
outward  works,  the  assertion  of  their  meritoriousness,  and  the 
predominant  tendency  to  the  outward  and  practical  life, — 
points  which  the  Gnostic  himself  would  ascribe  to  the  psychical 
temperament,  incapable  of  receiving  the  Gnosis  all  “this  is 
too  characteristically  distinctive  of  the  Jewish  position,  as 
opposed  to  the  Gnosis,  to  leave  a  doubt  under  which  category 
we  ought  to  place  this  phenomenon.  And  at  the  same  Time 
the  work  itself  assumes  a  polemical  attitude  against  Gnosticism, 
of  which  this  work  makes  Simon  Magus  the  representative. 
We  must  therefore  view  the  Clementines  not  merely  as  not 
belonging  to  Gnosticim,  but  as  representing  the  extreme  of  the 
Jewish  position,  the  direct  contrast  to  the  system  of  Marcion. 
The  extreme  point  of  Judaism  in  the  Clementines,  and  the  one 
most  directly  opposed  to  the  Marcionitic  heresy,  w-e  consider  to 

*  1  must  explain  myself  where  I  differ  on  this  point  from  Dr.  Baur. 
The  way  in  winch  we  differ  in  our  division  of  the  Gnostic  sects  is  con- 
nected,  indeed,  with  our  different  modes  of  apprehending  the  entire  system 
of  Gnosticism ;  and  this  difference  again,  with  the  fundamental  one  of 
our  theological  principles.  I  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  enter  any 
farther  into  the  polemics  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  the  grounds  for 
my  own  development  of  the  subject  lie  in  that  development  itself. 
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be  this: — they  recognise  in  Christianity  nothing  that  is  new  : 
Christianity,  according  to  them,  is  only  a  restoration  of  the  pure 
religion  of  Moses.  So  far  as  the  main  question  in  the  Cle¬ 
mentines  relates  to  the  restoration  of  a  simple,  monotheistic, 
primitive  religion, — and  Judaism  is  entirely  stripped  by  them 
of  its  prophetic  element, — we  see  in  this  work  a  precursor  of 
Mohammedanism  rather  than  a  form  of  the  manifestation  of 
Gnosticism. 

But  while  we  must  adopt  this  division  of  the  Gnostics  into 
two  main  classes,  we  may  at  the  same  time  adopt  a  twofold 
modification  of  the  second  anti-.ludaistic  tendency.  Either 
Christianity  was  presented  by  it  in  direct  opposition  to  Judaism, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  in  closer  connection  with 
paganism,  though  not  with  its  mythology,  but  simply  with  the 
speculative  element  of  Hellenism  ;  or,  secondly,  Christianity 
was  severed  from  all  connection  with  earlier  systems,  so  as  to 
appear  in  its  complete  elevation  above  all  that  went  before  it, 
and  in  majesty  throwing  all  its  predecessors  in  eclipse,  and  so 
as  to  be  free  from  all  liability  to  corruption  by  retaining  any 
elements  of  a  preceding  stage  of  culture.  The  first  shape  of 
anti-Judaistic  Gnosticism,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  Christianity 
into  union  with  paganism  much  more  than  with  Judaism,  must 
have  tended  to  endanger  the  theistic  principle  itself  as  opposed 
to  that  of  natural  religion,  and  consequently  to  prove  most 
injurious  to  the  character  of  its  Christian  element.  The 
second,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  come  into  collision  with 
the  spirit  of  Gnosticism  itself,  by  which  it  is  on  one  side 
attracted  to  a  purely  Christian  interest,  which,  however  mis¬ 
apprehended,  still  animated  it.* 

After  these  general  remarks  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  several  Gnostic  sects  in  detail ;  and  following  the  classifi¬ 
cation  which  has  appeared  the  most  appropriate,  we  shall 
speak  first  of  those  Gnostic  sects  which,  attaching  themselves 
to  Judaism ,  insisted  on  a  gradual  development  of  the  Theocracy 
from  an  original  foimdation  of  it  in  the  human  race. 

*  I  readily  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  that  I  should,  perhaps, 
not  have  adopted  this  new  modification  of  the  division  offered  in  my 
genetic  development,  and  in  the  first  edition  of  my  Church  History,  but 
for  Dr.  Baur’s  strictures  on  my  original  classification. 
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Particular  Sects. 


1.  Gnostic  Sects  attaching  themselves  to  Judaism. 

Cerinthus. 

Cerinthus  is  best  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  inter¬ 
mediate  link  between  the  Judaizing  and  the  Gnostic  sects. 

o  hnn  the  remark  formerly  made  applies  in  all  its  force 
and  in  his  case  it  may  well  be  disputed  whether  he  oimht 
to  be  placed  in  the  former  or  latter  class  of  these  seels; 
tor  m  him,  as  has  been  already  shown,  elements  alike  of 
Ebiomsm  and  of  Gnosticism  are  found  united.  Accordingly 
even  among  the  ancients  opposite  reports  respecting  his  doc¬ 
trine  have  been  given  from  opposite  points  of  view,  according 
as  the  Gnostic  or  the  Judaizing  element  was  exclusively  insisted 
UP0”-  And  the  dispute  on  this  point  has  been  kept  up  even 
to  modern  times.  In  point  of  chronology,  too,  Cerinthus 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  principle  in  its  transition 
irom  Judaism  to  Gnosticism  ;  for  he  made  his  appearance  in 
Asia  Minor  nearly  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  when 
alter  the.  Pharisaic  Judaism  had  first  mixed  itself  up  with 
Christianity,  the  tendencies  allied  to  Essenism  quickly  followed, 
hince  even  as  early  as  in  the  epistles  which  St.  Paul  wrote 
during  his  first  imprisonment  we  find  indications  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  such  a  phenomenon,  we  have  no  reason  to  call  in 
question  the  tradition  (which  can  be  traced  back  to  disciples 
of  St.  John  himself)  on  the  credit  of  which  Iren®  us  asserts 
that  Cerinthus  was  a  contemporary  of  this  apostle,  and  was 
opposed  by  him.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  what  Theo- 
doret  reports,f  that  Cerinthus  began  to  teach  in  Alexandria 
and,  having  received  his  first  impulse  from  the  theology  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  and  drawn  from  them  the  germs  of  his 
doctrine,  made  his  appearance  in  Asia  Minor  at  a  somewhat 
later  time. 

We  detect  the  Jewish  principle  in  Cerinthus  when  he  sup- 

.  .*  To  the  Gnostic,  by  Irenmus,  in  whose  account,  however,  the  .Juda¬ 
izing  element  occasionally  shines  through  to  the  Judaizing  element 
py  the  presbyter  Caius  at  Rome,  and  Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria' 
m  their  several  statements  which  are  preserved  by  Eusebius 
f  Haeret.  fab.  II.  3. 
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poses  an  infinite  gulf  between  God  and  the  world  ;  and  here 
comes  in  the  hypothesis  of  numberless  intermediate  beings  or 
angels,  of  lower  and  higher  orders  of  spirits,  to  fill  up°  this 
chasm.  In  truth,  the  doctrine  of  the  different  ranks  of  angels 
assumed  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  later  Jewish  theoloW. 
By  the  instrumentality  of  such  angels,  Cerinthus  taught,  God 
had  created  this  world ;  for  it  seemed  to  him  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  Supreme  God  that  lie  should  come  into  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  a  world  so  alien  from  Ilis  own  essence.* 
At  the  head  of  these  angels  he  placed  one  who,  in  his  whole 
activity  at  this  stage  of  existence,  and  in  his  relation  to  this 
lower  world,  was  to  represent  the  Supreme  God,  and  with¬ 
out  knowing  him  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  his  will.f 
Cerinthus  adhered  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Mosaic  law  was 
given  by  the  ministration  of  angels;  and  this  doctrine  he 
employed  in  the  way  already  noticed,  to  designate,  together 
with  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism,  its  subordinate  character. 
The  angel,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  angelic  host,  he  may 
perhaps  have  regarded  as  preeminently  the  ruler  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  as  the  being  through  whom  the  Supreme  God 
revealed  himself  to  them.  Beyond  him  the  Jewish  people 


Phi10,  too,  thought  it  necessary  to  distinguish,  in  the  nature  of  man 
tile  higher  element,  proceeding  immediately  from  God,  and  the  lower’ 
which  was  formed  by  inferior  spirits, — vid.  De  mundi  opificio,  s.  24: 
and  this  notion  finds  something  to  fix  itself  on  in  Plato  (Tim ecus  T  IX 
p.  326,  ed.  Bipont ),  where  he  says  the  eternal,  the  godlike  ’in  man 
proceeds  from  the  Supreme  God  himself,  the  mortal  from  the  subordinate 
gods,-— to  them  was  to  be  ascribed  the  dS-avary  Svyrov  vrpocruQct'niii'j.  The 
doctrine,  too,  subsequently,  as  we  shall  see,  worked  out  and  completed  bv 
the  Gnostics,  respecting  the  different  elements  in  human  nature  which 
sprang  m  part  from  the  Supreme  God,  and  partly  from  the  Demiurge 
may  have  rested  on  the  same  basis.  a  ’ 

t  Thus  we  understand  the  doctrine  of  Cerinthus,  as  exhibited  by 
Irenaeus,  lib.  I.  c.  26  :  “  Non  a  prirno  Deo  factum  esse  mundum  docuiq 
sed  a  virtute  quadam  valde  separata  et  distante  ab  ea  principalitate  qua 
est  super  umversa,  et  ignorante  eum,  qui  est  super  omnia,  Deum.”  It  is 
possible,  indeed  that  Irenaeus  transferred  to  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthus 

'  i°f*tnA  later,  Gnol18’  with  which  he  more  familiar,  and 
thus  attributed  to  Cerinthus  what  really  did  not  belono-  to  him  Put  it 

is  at  least  m  perfect  keeping  with  the  whole  context  of  his  system  and 
is  confirmed  when  we  compare  it  with  other  Gnostic  systems,  to  suppose 
that  he  conceived  one  of  the  angels  to  be  ruler  over  this  stage  of  exist¬ 
ence  and  therefore  designated  lnni  particularly  as  the  fashioner  of  the 
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tis  a  bod\ ,  were  never  able  to  rise  ;  although  a  small  number  of 
enlightened  individuals,  the  spiritual  nucleus  of  the  Israelitish 
people,  formed  an  exception.  The  multitude  believed  that  in 
him  they  possessed  and  worshipped  the  Supreme  God  Himself. 
In  like  manner,  from  the  great  mass  of  the  Jews— who  were 
designed  objectively  to  represent  the  type  of  God’s  people, 
but  who  possessed  only  an  indirect  knowledge  of  God  according 
as  lie  had  presented  himself  in  outward  revelation  and  in  his 
works  generally,  or  in  his  Logos  ;  or  else  considered  the  Logos 
to  be  the  Supreme  God  himself,  and  whose  God  was  the 
Logos — -Philo  had  distinguished  those  who  had  soared  beyond 
all  that  is  mediate  and  positive  to  an  immediate  contact  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  Absolute,  the  wV,  or  the  ov  itself,  whose  God 
is  the  Supreme  God  himself.*  In  those  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  where,  after  an  angel  had  spoken,  God  is  intro¬ 
duced  as  speaking  himself,  Gen.  xxxi.  13,  Philo  found  pre¬ 
sented  that  subordinate  position  of  religious  development 
at  which  the  angel,  through  whom  God  reveals  himself,  is 
considered  to  be  God  himself ;  or  at  which,  rather,  in  con¬ 
descension  to  its  weakness,  God  reveals  himself  in  the  form  of 
an  angel  ;  just  as,  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  He  becomes 
a  man  to  men,  and  condescends  to  exhibit  himself  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  man.  Such  are  those  who  confound  God  as  he  mani¬ 
fests  himself  in  his  works  with  God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  in  his 
essence  ;  like  persons  who  imagine  that,  in  the  reflected  image 
of  the  sun,  they  have  its  essence  itself,  f  From  such  repre¬ 
sentations  the  Gnostic  theories  may  have  originated  ;  although, 
by  holding  fast  to  the  side  of  fact  and  reality,  they  differ  from 
the  common  Alexandrian  theology,  in  which  the  Platonic  and 
ideal  elements  predominated  in  a  far  greater  degree. 

The  Christology  of  Cerintlms  is  based  on  the  common 
Ebionite  way  of  thinking.  His  notions  as  to  what  Jesus  was 
up  to  the  time  of  his  inauguration  to  the  office  of  Messiah, 
appear  to  have  been  similar  to  what  we  found  amoiiff  that 

O 


*  Oures  ( o  Xo* 
e  ereures-  Legis 
f  Gen.  xxxi. 

ov  pcirafiaXav,  rbv  rev  fJ/bcra  buvauAvou  rev  o.XnSb  3iov  A iv  difiXiia v. 

KaSuvse  yao  <rbv  cl.vBbXi ev  celi^bv  as  r.Xiev  el  feb  Suva/xivei  <r ov  r,Xiov  avrov  lliit 
oputri,  ouja;  xa.)  t  b  v  rev  3<ov  ilxo'va  rev  ayyiXev  oc’urev  Xoyev  a;  uvr'ev 
xarceveevaiv.  De  somniis,  1.  I.  S.  41. 


■e;)  bfJMv  rav  artXuv  civ  un  3-ios,  rav  Ss  iropdv  >.xl  riXilav 
allegor.  1.  III.  s.  73.  See  above,  vol.  I.  p.  71). 

13.  On  Tfiv  u.rvrviXoo  rcTrov  irri  n 
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class  of  Ebionites  who  denied  the  supernatural  conception  of 
Christ.  In  common  with  these  he  referred  all  the  divine 
attributes  in  Christ  to  that  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
him  which  accompanied  his  baptism.  The  Holy  Spirit  he 
regarded  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Messiah  (the  7 iwev/.m  Xpurrov), 
as  the  true  heavenly  Christ  himself  (6  tlrw  Xpi^rdc).  By  this 
Spirit  it  was  that  Christ  was  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  God,  who  was  before  unknown  to  him.  He  it  was 
too  that  through  Christ  revealed  this  unknown  God,  and  also 
bestowed  on  Christ  the  supernatural  power  of  working  miracles. 
The  lower,  earthly  Messiah  (6  kutoj  Xoiarog),  the  man  Jesus, 
was  only  the  vehicle  and  organ  of  that  heavenly  Christ  who 
wrought  in  him.  If  Christ  the  crucified  proved  a  stone  of 
stumbling  to  the  common  political  spirit  of  the  Jewish  idea  of 
the  Messiah,  this  same  Jewish  spirit  presents  itself  in  Cerinthus, 
only  under  another  form,  corresponding  to  the  theosophical, 
Magian  turn  of  his  mind.  Cerinthus  could  form  no  conception 
of  the  divinity  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant  and  in  the 
extreme  of  self-humiliation  ;  he  would  acknowledge  no  other 
Messiah  than  one  who  should  manifest  himself  in  splendour — 
none  but  a  glorified  Christ.  The  heavenly  Christ,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Cerinthus,  was  raised  above  all  suffering  :  he 
withdrew  from  the  man  Jesus  when  he  was  given  up  to  the 
pains  of  death.  The  very  passion  of  Jesus  proves  that  He 
had  been  forsaken  by  that  higher  Spirit  superior  to  all  pain  ; 
for  had  he  remained  united  with  that  Spirit  he  could  not  have 
been  overcome  by  any  force,  nor  subject  to  suffering  or  death. 
Accordingly  it  is  probable  that  Cerinthus  attached  no  influence 
to  his  passion  in  the  work  of  redemption,  however  he  may 
have  regarded  it  as  an  incontestable  proof  of  that  piety  and 
devotion  to  God  by  which  Jesus  merited  the  highest  reward. 
Consistently  with  his  whole  theory  he  must  have  supposed 
that  the  higher  Christ  now  united  himself  again  with  Jesus, 
who  had  proved  his  perfect  obedience  to  the  Supreme  God 
under  all  sufferings,  and  that  by  Him  he  was  awakened  from 
death  and  exalted  to  heaven.  But  we  are  without  information 
as  to  the  further  development  of  his  ideas.  According  to  a 
statement  of  Epiphanius  he  denied  the  resurrection  ;  and  in 
this  case  we  must  suppose  some  such  conclusion  of  his  theory 
as  this :  The  higher  Christ  was  not  again  to  unite  himself 
with  the  man  Jesus  until  he  should  establish  him  a  victorious 
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sovereign  in  the  Messiahs  kingdom,  and  with  him  quicken 
all  the  faithful  to  share  in  his  triumph.  The  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Epiphanius,  is  not  to  be  trusted;  for  as  he  went  on 
the  hj  po thesis  that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  everywhere  to 
encounter  the  followers  of  Cerinthus,  it  is  possible  he  may 
have  been  led  by  1  Cor.  xv.  to  impute  to  the  latter  an  opinion 
which  in  fact  he  never  held. 

Cerinthus  agreed  with  the  Ebionites,  again,  in  maintaining, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  continual  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law 
even  on  Christians.  He  may,  perhaps,  have  held  that  Judaism, 
m  its  highest  sense,  which  was  not  clear  even  to  the  angels 
yho  gave  the  law,  the  louccuagoc  7ryevpari^og  (heavenly 
tilings  typified  by  the  earthly),  had  been  first  revealed  by  the 
heavenly  Christ;  but  that  nevertheless  the  earthly  shadow 
was  still  to  continue,  until  the  triumphant  advent  of  the 
Messiah’s  kingdom,  or  the  beginning  of  the  new  and  heavenly 
order  of  things.  But  since  Epiphanius  says  of  him  that  he 
adhered  in  part  to  Judaism,  and  as  this  is  a  matter  which  it 
is  not  probable  that  Epiphanius  would  have  invented,*  we 
may  conclude  that  Cerinthus  did  not  look  upon  everythin'1'  in 
Judaism  as  equally  divine;  but  that,  perhaps,  like  the  author 
of  the  Clementines,  and  many  of  the  Jewish  mystic  sects,  he 
distinguished  an  original  Judaism  from  its  later  corruptions, 
and  that  he  insisted  on  the  continued  obligation  of  only  that 
part  of  the  ceremonial  law  which  he  acknowledged  as  beloim- 
ing  to  the  former. 

As^  an  intermediate  link  and  point  of  transition  between  the 
earthly  and  the  new,  heavenly,  and  eternal  order  of  the  world, 
Cerinthus,  in  common  with  many  of  the  Jewish  theologians, 
taught  that  there  would  be  a  happy  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  when  Jesus,  having,  through  the  power  of  the  heavenly 
Christ  united  with  him,  triumphed  over  every  enemy,  would 
reign  in  the  glorified  Jerusalem,  the  central  point  of  the 
glorified  earth.  It  was  inferred  from  Ps.  xc.  4,  literally 
understood,  that,  as  a  thousand  years  is  with  God  as  one  day, 

X\ooalyj>f,  r*  '\ov&a.uj[tZ  i.-rl  fitpav;.  Undoubtedly  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  Epiphanius  meant  to  denote  in  this  way  a  partial  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  rites.  As  it  was  his  object  in  these' words  to  distinguish  Cerin¬ 
thus  from  Carpocrates,  who  rejected  Judaism,  the  phrase  might  be 
understood  of  a  partial  recognition  of  Judaism  as  a  divine  institution,— 
partial,  so  far  at  least  as  he  made  angels  only  its  authors. 
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the  world  would  continue  in  its  existing  condition  for  six 
thousand  years,  and  at  the  end  of  this  earthly  period  of  the 
world  would  follow,  on  the  earth,  a  thousand  years  of  sab¬ 
baths  of  uninterrupted  blessedness  for  the  righteous,  now 
delivered  from  all  their  conflicts.  It  may  be  a  question, 
Indeed,  whether  he  entertained  such  gross  and  sensual  notions 
of  this  millenial  sabbath  as  Caius  and  Dionysius  imputed  to 
him ;  for  such  views  would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with  his 
system  as  a  whole.  He  spoke  indeed  of  a  wedding-feast — an 
image  then  commonly  employed  to  signify  the  blessed  union 
of  the  Messiah  with  His  saints;*  but  on  such  an  image  any 
one  who  was  both  unfamiliar  with  the  figurative  language  of 
the  East,  and  interpreted  his  language  under  the  bias  of 
unfriendly  feelings,  might  easily  put  a  wrong  construction. 
Dionysius  indeed  says  that,  in  speaking  of  festivals  and  sacri¬ 
fices,  he  was  only  seeking  to  veil  his  own  gross  and  sensual 
notions. |  But  what  warrant  had  he  for  such  an  assertion  ? 
If  Cerinthus  had  really  taught  such  a  grossly  sensual  Chiliasm, 
there  would  be  in  this  something  so  repugnant  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  Gnosticism,  and  so  strongly  tending  to  the  Jewish 
point  of  view,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  rank  him  with 
the  Judaists  rather  than  with  the  Gnostics. 

Basilides. 

From  Cerinthus  we  pass  to  Basilides,  who  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second' century.  In  all  probability  Alexandria 
was  the  principal  seat  of  his  labours — the  stamp  of  the 
Jewish- Alexandrian  training  is  too  strongly  marked  to  be 
mistaken,  both  in  him  and  in  his  son  Isidore,^  whose  very 
name  denotes  his  Egyptian  origin.  The  statement  of  Epi- 
phanius,  however,  that  Syria,  the  common  birthplace  of  the 
Gnostic  systems,  tvas  also  the  native  land  of  Basilides,  is  not 

*  The  Gnostics  also  described  the  blessedness  of  the  ^nvfj.a.rud,  when 
received  into  the  Pleroma,  under  the  image  of  a  wedding-feast,  of  a 
marriage  between  the  and  the  crotpia,  the  spiritual  natures  and  the 
angels  (see  below).  Thus  in  Heracleon,  “  £ vciTravm;  b  h  y£puf  cited  by 
Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  X.  s.  14. 

f  Euseb.  hist,  eccles.  lib.  III.  c.  28. 

j  The  name,  however,  is  a  singular  one  for  the  son  ot  a  person  of 
Jewish  descent. 
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in  itself  improbable,  though  not  absolutely  certain.  The 
dogmas  of  emanation  and  of  dualism  formed  the  groundwork 
of  his  system.  At  the  head  of  the  world  of  emanations  lie 
placed  that  unrevealed  God  who  is  exalted  above  all  con¬ 
ception  or  designation.*  The  transition  between  this  incom¬ 
prehensible  first  principle  and  all  the  following  evolutions  of 
life  was  the  unfolding  of  the  former  into  its  several  self- 
individualizing  powers,  into  so  many  names  of  the  Ineffable. 
Man  can  conceive  of  God  only  after  the  analogy  of  his  own 
mind ;  and  this  analogy  is  based  on  an  objective  truth,  since 
the  mind  of  man  is  God’s  image.  On  this  rests  the  truth 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  intellectual  process  by  which  we 
arrive  at  the  formation  of  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  attri¬ 
butes,  and  which  also  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these  several  con¬ 
ceptions  themselves.  But  the  Gnostic,  incapable  of  distin¬ 
guishing  the  objective  and  subjective,  transferred  this  to  the 
development  of  objective  existence  out  of  the  divine,  primal 
essence.  In  order  to  the  production  of  life  he  conceived  it 
was  necessary  that  the  being  who  includes  all  perfection  in 
himself  should  evolve  out  of  himself  the  several  attributes 
which  express  the  idea  of  absolute  perfection ;  but,  in  place 
of  abstract,  notional  attributes,  unsuited  to  the  Oriental  view's, 
he  substituted  living ,  self-subsistent,  ever  active ,  hypostatised 
powers:  first,  the  intellectual  powers,  the  mind  (rove),  the 
reason  (\oyoc),  the  thinking  power  (<pp6in)mc),  wisdom 
(rjotyia) ;  next,  might  (cimcpne),  whereby  God  accomplishes 
the  purposes  of  his  wisdom  ;  and  lastly  the  moral  attributes , 
without  which  God’s  almighty  power  is  never  exerted,  namely, 
holiness  or  moral  perfection  (civaioavrr]),  where  the  term  is 
to  be  understood  according  to  its  Hellenistic  and  Hebrew 
meaning,  and  not  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  our  word 
righteousness. -\  Next  to  moral  perfection  follows  inward 
tranquillity,  peace  (einljvrj),  which,  as  Basilides  rightly  judged, 
can  exist  only  in  connection  with  holiness:  and  this  peace, 

""  O  d.Kce.'TO'jOfjja.ff'roz*  ccppnro;. 

f  It  is  remarkable  that  Basilides  employed  the  word  hy-tuurli-n,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Hellenistic  and  Hebrew  usage,  to  denote  moral  perfection ; 
while  the  other  Gnostics,  especially  those  of  the  second  class,  used  this 
word  to  denote  a  moral  quality  only  in  which  there  was  more  or  less  of 
defect,— the  notion  of  justice  or  righteousness  in  its  more  restricted 
sense.  (See  below.) 
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which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  -divine  life,  concludes  the 
evolution  of  life  within  God  himself.*  The  number  seven 
was  to  Basilides,  as  also  to  many  other  theosophists  of  this 
period,  a  sacred  number;  and  accordingly  those  seven  powers 
(dv)  iifieiQ),  together  with  the  primal  ground  out  of  which  they 
weie  e\ olved,  constituted  in  his  scheme  the  7rpwTp  oycour,  the 
first  octave,  or  root  of  all  existence.  From  this  point  the 
spiritual  life  proceeded  to  evolve  out  of  itself  continuallv 
numberless  gradations  of  existence,  each  lower  one  bein»-  still 
the  impression,  the  antitype  {avrirv-Koc)  of  the  immediate 
higher  one. 

^  We  here  recognise,  for  the  first  time,  that  grand  idea  of 
Gnosticism,  that,  in  different  degrees  and  under  various  forms 
of  application,  one  law  pervades  all  stages  and  kinds  of  exist¬ 
ence,  so  that  everything  from  highest  to  lowest  is  governed  by 
a  single  law.  After  such  general  laws  of  the  universe  the  pro¬ 
founder  investigations  of  science  are  ever  searching,  although 
the  attainment  of  the  end,  the  complete  resolution  of  the 
problem,  must  be  reserved  for  the  intuition  of  a  higher  state 
of  existence.  There  is  and  ever  will  be  a  desire  to  find  the 
unity  amidst  the  endless  multiplicity  ;  to  recognise  the 
Ti-oXvTiCLKiXoc  (TO(j)LCL  in  its  uttX6ti]£,  in  the  mirror  of  its  self' 
manifestation. 

If,  from  the  opinions  of  later  Basilideans,  as  reported  by 
Irenaeus,  and  from  the  Basilidean  gems  and  amulets,  it  were 
allowable  to  judge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  original  school,  it 
'would  appear  that  Basilides,  as  after  the  analogy  of  the  days 
of  the  week  he  taught  that  there  are  seven  homogeneous 
natures  in  each  gradation  of  the  spiritual  world,  supposed  also 
that  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty- five  such  regions  or 
gradations  of  the  spiritual  world,  answering  to  the  days  of  the 
year.  This  was  expressed  by  the  mystical  watchword  <\dpcl£«c, 
formed  after  the  Greek  mode  of  reckoning  numbers  bv  the 
alphabet,  t 

Within  this  emanation-world  each  was  what  it  ought  to  be 
at  its  own  proper  stage ;  but  from  the  mixture  of  the’  godlike 

*  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  24  ;  lib.  II.  c.  1G.  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  IV.  f.  539. 
f  It  may  be  that  this  term,  which  denotes  the  whole  emanation- 
world,  as  an  evolution  of  the  Supreme  Essence,  had  some  other  meaniim 
besides ;  but  every  attempt  to  explain  it  would  be  arbitrary,  since  no 
certain  data  exist  on  which  to  proceed. 
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and  tlie  ungodlike  arose  disharmony,  which  required  to  be 
again  reduced  to  harmony. 

At  this  point  unfortunately  a  great  hiatus  exists  in  our 
information  of  the  system  of  Basil  ides.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
lie  followed  the  theory  which  attributed  this  mixture  to  a 
fall  of  a  divine  germ  of  life  into  the  bordering  chaos,  or 
the  one  which  supposed  a  self-active  kingdom  of  evil,  and 
therefore  traced  the  origin  of  this  mixed  world  to  the  attacks 
of  the  latter  on  the  realm  of  light. 

However,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  introductory  remarks,  no 
very  great  importance  can  be  ascribed  to  this  possible  differ¬ 
ence  of  his  original  principles,  as  likely  to  affect  the  particular 
shaping  of  the  system.  In  an  ancient  writing  of  the  fourth 
century,*  words  are  quoted  from  a  work  of  Basilides, j  in 
which  the  subject  of  discourse  relates  to  a  poor  and  a  rich 
principle ;  the  nature  of  the  poor  being  represented  as  one 
which,  without  root  and  without  place,  has  supervened  and 
obtruded  itself  upon  things. J  These  very  obscure  and  enig¬ 
matical  words  are  indeed  only  a  fragment.  But  when  we 
consider  that  throughout  this  work  of  Basilides,  or  at  least  in 
the  portion  to  which  these  words  form  the  introduction,  the 

*  The  disputation  of  Arehelaus  and  Mani,  preserved  in  tiro  Latin 
translation,  c.  55.  In  Fabricius’  edition  of  the  works  of  Hinpolvtus 
f.  193. 

t  Gieseler,  it  is  true,  in  a  review  of  his  (Studien  tind  Kritiken,  J. 
1830,  S.  397),  has  denied  that  Basilides  the  Gnostic  is  here  intended. 
But  I  agree  with  Baur,  who,  in  his  work  on  the  religious  system  of  the 
Manicheans,  p,  85,  pronounces  Gieseler’s  arguments  unsatisfactory.  The 
qualification,  “Basilides  antiquior.”  can  hardly  imply  that  a  different 
person  was  intended  from  that  Basilides  who  had  been  mentioned  (c.  38. 
f.  175)  some  time  previously  in  connection  with  Marcion  and  Valentine; 
for  such  a  comparison  with  a  person  who  had  been  named  so  far  back  is 
too  vague  ;  it  would  necessarily  have  been  more  strongly  marked.  The 
“  antiquior  ”  may  be  far  better  understood  as  referring  to  the  date  of 
Basilides  as  compared  with  that  of  Mani ;  and  the  “  quidam"  used  with 
regard  to  a  person  who  had  been  already  named  with  others,  docs  not 
strike  me  as  very  singular,  especially  considering  the  general  style  of 
the  writer.  But  when  every  other  allusion  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
Basilides  known  to  us,  can  such  slight  reasons  in  any  case  warrant  us 
to  suppose  another  living  at  the  same  period  and  teaching  the  same 
dualistic  doctrine?  The  treatise  of  Basilides  here  cited  is  probably  the 
same  work  with  the  !|> iynriKa,  to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  refers. 

+  Per  pnryulam  (here  there  is  probably  a  lalse  translation  or  a  false 
reading)  divitis  et  pauperis  naturam,  sine  radice  et  sine  loco  rebus  super- 
veuientem,  unde  pullulaverit  iudicat. 
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subject  relates  to  the  antagonism  of  a  good  and  evil  principle, 
arid  that  afterwards  the  manifestly  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  tlie 
kingdoms  of  Ormuzd  and  of  Ahriman  is  alluded  to,*'  it 
appears  probable  that  those  obscure  introductory  words  con¬ 
tain  only  a  symbolical  designation  of  these  two  principles. 
The  good  principle  is  the  rich,  the  evil  principle  the  poo*  one. 
The  being  “  without  root  and  place”  designates  the  absolute¬ 
ness  of  the  principle,  that  springs  up  all  at  once,  and  mixes 
itself  up  with  the  development  of  existence.  Probably  the 
poor,  in  its  own  meagreness,  was  attracted  by  a  longing  for  the 
riches  which  were  presented  to  its  view,  and  of  which  it  felt 
an  irresistible  desire  to  abstract  something  for  itself.  Basiiides 
perhaps  may  have  quoted  the  Persian  doctrine  as  corroborative 
of  his  own  dualistic  theory.  It  would  agree  with  this  view 
of  the  matter  if,  as  stated  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  he  de¬ 
duced  from  a  mixture  of  these  principles  the  foreign  element 
which  united  itself  with  the  godlike  nature  of  man.  j  If  the 

*  Quae  de  bonis  et  malis  etiam  barbari  inquisiverunt.  Here  the  bar- 
bari  are  the  Persians,  for  the  doctrine  immediately  cited  is  evidently  the 
pure  Parsic  doctrine.  The  same  form  of  presentation  may  perhaps  be 
recognised  also  in  the  manner  in  which  Isidorus,  the  son  of  Basiiides, 
refers  certain  enigmatical  expressions  of  Pherecides  Syrius  to  a  cope 
stretched  out  in  the  starry  heavens  over  the  realm  of  light,  a  bulwark 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Vid.  Clemens,  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  621  • 
Orig.  C.  Cels.  1.  VI.  c.  42;  Pherecydis  fragmeuta,  p.  46,  ed.  Sturz. 

t  T xa.)  a-jyxvati  6.^x,ixri.  Clemens,  Strom.  1.  II.  f.  408.  Gie- 
seler,  p.  .397  of  the  review  mentioned  in  a  former  note,  has  preferred 
the  signification  of  the  word  d?x‘*°s,  “  original  ”  (which  signification, 
indeed,  etymologically,  it  unquestionably  admits  of),  and  referred  what 
is  here  said  to  the  fall  and  its  consequences.  He  supposes  that 
“  Basiiides,  according  to  his  rigid  theory  of  God’s  justice,  could  not  permit 
the  human  souls  to  be  thrown  into  these  bonds  of  matter  without  pre¬ 
vious  guilt.”  But  neither  indeed  would  it  agree  with  such  a  notion  of 
the  strict  rigour  of  justice  to  derive  from  the  fall  this  disturbance  of  the 
divine  in  individuals  ;  on  the  contrary,  each  must  atone  for  his  own  sin. 
And  even  if  Basiiides  taught,  as  Gieseler  assumes,  that  there  was  a 
mixture  of  the  divine  germ  of  life  with  a  dead  matter  (ilx„),  nothing 
would  be  gained  thereby  to  the  advantage  of  the  rigid  theory  of  justice! 
The  souls  would  still  continue  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  an  inevitable 
mischance,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  first  mixture  of  spirit  with  matter 
was  a  consequence  of  guilt,  and  refer  this  mixture  itself  to  a  primitive 
fall  in  the  world  of  spirits.  But  even  in  that  case,  what  was  at  first  the 
fruit  of  guilt  would,  in  its  consequences,  be  only  an  inherited  misfortune 
to  the  souls  afterwards  produced.  A  theory  of  justice  so  rigid  and 
narrow  must  generally,  if  it  supposes  a  cosmical  and  historically 
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charge  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  brings  against  Basilides 
of  having  deified  the  devil,  might  be  referred  to  his  Dualism! 
this  would  furnish  a  certain  proof  that  lie  adopted  the  doctrine 
about  Ahriman;*  but  this  accusation  is  not  to  be  so  under¬ 
stood.  It  must  be  considered  as  merely  hypothetical ;  it  con¬ 
tains  nothing-  more  than  a  deduction  from  an  assertion  of 
Basilides,  which  does  not  belong  to  our  present  subject,  but 
of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. J\ 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  origin  of  this  mixture  of 
light  and  darkness,  of  the  godlike  and  the  ungodlike,  it  must, 
according  to  the  system  of  Basilides,  minister  to  the  glory 
of  the  godlike,  accomplish  the  ideas  of  the  divine  wisdom,— 
tne  law  of  the  whole  evolution  of  life.  For  the  kingdom  of 
evil  is  in  itself  nought— the  godlike  is  the  real,  and  by  its 
very  nature  victorious. 

Light ,  life,  soul ,  goodness ,  on  the  one  hand — darkness , 
death ,  matter ,  evil ,  on  the  other, —  these  were  the  correlative 

cohering  process  of  evolution,  become  involved  in  many  difficulties  and 
contradictions..  It  is. very  possible  that  Basilides  supposed,  in  the  first 
place,  an  original  mixture  of  principles  as  the  cause  of  all  other  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  afterwards  nevertheless  insisted  on  the  principle  that  all 
suffering  is  in  some  way  or  other  a  correlative  of  subjective  sin. 

Now  though  the  word  may  undoubtedly  signify  the  “original  ” 

yet  the  manner  in  which  the  words  0.0%*,  x'oyo;  ajvuw'f,  povap-yla.  are 
employed  in  the  Alexandrian  style  is  more  favourable  to  my  own  view 
and  the  context  seems  to  me  to  confirm  it  likewise ;  for  alyxu*,;  signifies 
a  confused  mixture,  and  this  requires  some  more  precise  designation 
Now  whai  it  is  that  is  mixed  together  the  word  shows— it  is  a 

mixing  together  of  principles.  It  is  true,  I  admit,  that  the  words  do  not 
necessarily  designate  a  confusion  or  intermingling  of  the  potencies  of 
light  with  a  self-active  kingdom  of  Ahriman,  but  may  also  denote  the 
mixture  of  the  fallen  divine  germ  of  life  with  a  dead  SXfi.  Still  we 
cannot  allow  there  is  any  force  in  the  argument  of  Gieseler,  that,  if 
Basilides  had  entertained  a  theory  so  closely  related  to  the  Zoroastrian 
Dualism,  Docetism  would  have  been  the  necessary  result.  We  have 
alieady  asserted,  and  must  again  repeat,  that  by  such  reasonings  greater 
importance  is  ascribed  to  this  difference  than  really  belongs  to  it.  As  in 
the  original  Parsism  such  a  mixture  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahriman  with 
the  kingdom  of  light  might  be  supposed,  and  this  world  derived  there- 
from,  without  the  evil  principle  in  the  world  of  sense  being  made  so 
radical  a  one  as  it  is.  presupposed  to  be  by  Docetism ;  so,  011  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  possible  to  start  from  the  notion  of  the  llx»,  and  yet  be 
led  to  Docetism,  as  the  example  of  Marcion  teaches. 

*  Clem.  Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  507,  ©s, hifrox™. 
t  Here  I  allow  Gieseler  to  be  right,  and  retract  mv  former  view  of  the 
matter. 
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members  of  the  antithesis  which,  in  the  system  of  Basilides, 
runs  through  the  whole  progressive  course  of  the  world. 
Everywhere,  as  rust  deposits  itself  on  the  surface  of  iron, 
darkness  and  death  cleave  to  the  fallen  seeds  of  light  and  life ; 
the  evil  to  the  good;  the  ungodlike  to  the  godlike ; — without 
however  the  original  essence  being  thereby  destroyed.  Only 
it  must  purify  itself  by  degrees  from  the  foreign  dross,  in  order 
to  gain  once  more  its  original  splendour — just  as  the  iron 
needs  to  be  cleansed  from  the  rust,  before  it  can  recover  its 
higher  lustre.*  It  was  in  the  light  of  such  a  process  of 
purification  that  he  considered  the  whole  course  of  the  present 
world  as  being  formed  for  such  an  end  as  that  the  godlike 
may  be  cleansed  from  all  foreign  mixture,  and  restored  to  its 
kindred  element  and  to  a  reunion  with  its  original  source. 

In  the  system  of  Basilides  we  find  contradictory  elements. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  prevails,  by  virtue  of  its  Dualism  and 
the  mixture  of  the  two  principles,  the  idea  of  a  natural  neces¬ 
sity  determining  the  fate  of  souls.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
takes  great  pains  to  give  distinct  prominence  to  the  notion  of 
justice  as  accurately  weighing  merits  and  demerits,  and  to 
the  notion  of  free  will,  which  determines  the  whole  develop¬ 
ment  and  destiny  of  man.  As,  in  man’s  life  on  earth,  each 
moment  is  connected  with  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and  is 
modified  by  it  according  to  the  different  application  he  may 
give  to  it  by  his  free  will,  so,  according  to  Basilides,  the  life 
of  each  individual  on  earth  is  connected,  in  the  grand  purify¬ 
ing  process  of  the  universe,  with  the  anterior  terms  in  the 
series  of  existence.  Each  one  brings  evil  with  him  out  of  some 
earlier  state  of  existence,  and  lias  to  atone  for  it  and  purify  him¬ 
self  from  it  in  the  present  life.  Upon  his  moral  conduct,  again, 
in  this  earthly  life,  depends  his  condition  in  a  subsequent  state 
of  existence.  To  this  he  applied  the  words  of  Moses,  as  to 
visiting  sin  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation. |  Thus,  the 

*  Basilides  says  this  generally  of  all  suffering  of  the  fallen  light- 
nature.  “  Pain  and  anxiety  deposit  themselves  outwardly  on  things, 
like  the  lust  on  iron  (0  orovos  xa)  o  tpbfhos  tmiruftfia'niii  to7s  •x^u.yfj.u.aiv  aif  b 

1 -y  trlbrt^cf).  Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  509,  a.  In  all  this  we  see  "the  spirit  of 
the  original  Zoroastrian  doctrine  far  more  clearly  expressed  than  in  the 
gloom}  Dualism  ot  other  Gnostics,  where  the  Zoroastrian  doctrines 
appear  modified  by  a  tone  of  mind  which  did  not  belong  to  the  system. 

f  1  lie  proof  ot  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  the  Didascal. 
Anatol.  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ed.  Paris,  1G41,  f.  794:  To 
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transmigration  of  souls,  within  the  sphere  of  humanity  at  least, 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  system  of  Basilides. 

But  here  the  question  arises,  whether  his  doctrine  of  trans¬ 
migration  did  not  extend  still  further,  and  allow  the  soul  to 
migrate  also  in  the  brutes.  This  does  seem,  indeed,  to  jar 
with  his  Theodicee,  which  was  founded  on  the  strict  notion  of 
justice;  the  words,  however,  of  Basilides  himself*  express 
such  a  doctrine,  when,  in  explaining  Rom.  vii.  9,  lie  says,  “  I 
lived  once  without  the  law ;  that  is,  before  I  came  into  this 
human  body,  I  lived  in  a  bodily  shape  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  law,  in  a  brute  body.”  These  words  evidently  suppose  a 
transposition  of  the  soul  out  of  a  brute  body,  which  by  its 
organization  holds  as  yet  the  rational  consciousness  enthralled, 
into  the  organism  of  the  human  body,  in  which  it  attains  to  free 
development,  and  consequently  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
moral  law.  Such  a  doctrine  is  closely  connected,  moreover, 
with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Basilides.  From  the  kingdom 
of  evil,  of  darkness,  nothing  positive  can  proceed— it  is  only 
like  the  rust  which  deposits  itself  on  iron.  All  that  issues 
from  the  realm  of  light  is  life  and  soul.  From  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  which  has  mixed  itself  up  with  the  productions  of 
the  kingdom  of  light,  nothing  springs  but  what  holds  enthralled 
the  light  and  the  germs  of  life, — the  souls  scattered  every¬ 
where — which  does  not  suffer  them  to  come  to  themselves. 
And  this  is  the  bond  of  matter.  Thus  was  he  obliged  to 
recognise  even  in  the  brute  kingdom  a  soul  oppressed  and 
confined  by  elements  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
And  this  we  might  reconcile  with  his  principle,  already  stated, 
regarding  justice  and  divine  retribution,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  as  long  as  the  soul  is  confined  in  the  lower  realm  of 
nature  it  lies  prostrate,  in  obedience  to  the  destiny  of  that  com¬ 
mixture,  under  the  power  of  the  nature  which  fetters  it ;  but 
when  it  once  attains  to  a  free  development  of  the  rational 

dsraaAi/j  Iwl  rolrm  xai  rtra^Ttiv  yivtav  ro~;  iiruSouffi,  (fiair'n/  01  cnro  Batn- 

Xillou  x.ari  to.;  iwwarwii;.  It  is  true  the  writer  is  here  speaking 
only  of  followers  of  Basilides,  of  whom  some  departed  far  from  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  their  master.  But  the  connection  in  which  this 
doctrine  stands  with  his  principles  proves  that  it  is  rightly  considered  as 
having  actually  originated  with  him. 

*  Preserved  by  Origen  in  the  fifth  took  of  his  Commentary  on 
Romans,  T.  IV.  opp.  f.  549. 
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principle,  or  of  its  light-nature-—  in  other  words,  when  it  has 
once  passed  into  the  human  organization — the  law  of  rigid 
justice  begins  to  have  its  application  in  the  destiny  of  the  free 
rational  beings. 

According  to  Basilides,  then,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
dead  nature.  The  dead  has  no  existence  in  and  by  itself;  it 
is  merely  that  which  oppresses  actual  life,  until  the  reaction  of 
the  latter  becomes  strong  enough  to  burst  the  compact  rind. 
In  all  nature,  therefore,  from  the  mineral  kingdom  up  to  man, 
through  all  the  different  stages  of  being,  he  sees  a  life  strug¬ 
gling  for  release  from  the  bonds  of  matter,  in  a  progressive 
movement  towards  freedom.  Accordingly  the  ethics  of  Basil¬ 
ides  was  based  on  his  cosmogonic  doctrine.  For,  proceeding- 
on  this  principle  of  the  identity  of  life  and  soul  in  all  things,* 
he  announced  the  law,  “Love  must  embrace  all,  because  all 
things  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  all, — all  things  are  closely 
akin” to  all.”  t  And,  according  to  this,  in  the  purifying  process 
and  development  of  the  universe,  there  prevails  a  twofold  law — 
the  law  of  natural  necessity  in  the  evolution  from  below  upwards 
to  man  ;  and  the  progressive  education,  which  is  determined 
by  the  laws  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  commences 
with  man :  from  this  point  progress  and  regress,  happiness  and 
misery,  are  dependent  on  the  free  self-determination. 

What  we  remarked  concerning  the  place  which  the  Demi¬ 
urge  occupied  in  the  systems  of  the  first  class  of  Gnostic  sects 
applies  to  that  angel  who,  in  the  system  ol  Basilides,  was  set 
over  the  entire  course  of  the  terrestrial  world,  and  the  whole 
purifying  process  of  nature  and  history,  and  whom  lie  designates 
by  the  name  of  the  ruler  (6  apxiov).  According  to  this  doc¬ 
trine,  this  Archon,  in  his  government  of  the  world,  does  not  act 
independently  and  plenipotentially ;  but  the  whole  proceeds  ulti¬ 
mately  from  the  overruling  providence  of  the  Supreme  God. 

Three  agents  are  joined  together  in  the  remarkable  doctrine  ol 
Basilides  concerning  providence ;  but  the  one  from  whom  every¬ 
thing  eventually  springs,  and  on  whom  everything  depends 
(though  through  numberless  intermediate  instruments),  is  the 
Supreme  God  himself.  From  him  comes  the  law  implanted  in 
the  nature  of  all  beings,  according  to  which  they  develop  them- 

*  As  in  Buddhism. 

•f  The  words  of  Basilides,  as  they  are  found  in  Clement,  Strom.  1.  VI. 
f.  508  1  To  Yiyu.^nKivcx.i  acrav-ra,  on  Xoyov  cottotoj^ooti  *7roo;  to  tc&v  wtfctvrtx.. 
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selves,  and  which  modifies  all  the  influences  by  which  they  are 
affected,  and  in  which  is  contained  the  whole  process  of  the 
development  of  the  universe.  The  Archon  does  nothin  «• 
more  than  give  the  impulse  to  the  execution  of  that  whiclq 
so  fai  as  the  inherent  law  and  the  implanted  power  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  already  grounded  in  the  individual  beings  them¬ 
selves.  He  works  on  all  obediently  to  this  law  of  nature 
derived  from  the  Supreme  God,  and  calls  into  action  the 
preparatory  capacities  of  these  laws  of  nature ;  and  in  these  his 
regulative  operations  he  merely  acts,  though  unconsciously,  as 
an  instrument  of  the  Supreme  God.  “  Although  that  which 
ue  call  providence,  says  Basilides,  ‘‘is  first  put  in  motion  by 
the  Archon,  yet  it  had  been  implanted  in  the  essence  of  thino-s 
coincidentally  with  their  origin  by  the  God  of  the  universe. 

We  thus  see  how  Basilides  endeavoured  to  take  a  middle 
course  between  two  opposite  views  of  the  divine  government 
of  the  world  —  between  the  one  which  represented  God  as 
operating  only  transiently  and  externally  upon  things ;  and 
another,  the  Neo-Platonic,  which  used  the  word  providence 
merely  as  a  designation  of  an  eternal,  immanent  necessity  in 
the  universe,  which  develops  itself  according  to  invariable 
laws.  Although,  in  his  language,  he  approximates  to  the 
Neo-Platonic  view,f  still  he  adopts  nothing  of  it  but  what  is 
quite  reconcilable  with  the  theistic  view  of  the  world  ;  and  we 
find  in  his  instance  fresh  confirmation  of  our  previous  remark  on 
i  he  relation  of  Gnosticism  to  Neo-Platonism.  The  recognition 
of  a  personal  and  active  God,  actively  entering  into  the°evolu- 
tion  of  the  universe,  and  the  teleological  argument  so  closely 
connected  therewith,  distinguish  his  fundamental  position  from 
the  Neo-Platonic.  Hence  the  communication  of  a  sorne- 


,  Clemens.  Strom.  1.  IV”.  f.  509:  'H  rrpo voia  2s,  u  xa.)  aero  (not  W 
Decause  this  impulse  proceeds,  Indeed,  from  him,  but  is  to  be  derived 
rom  another  as  the  first  cause),  rod  %£ovto;,  £,s  <pival}  ipX(Ta,t 

aXX  tyxarireraov  ra.7;  ovm’ais  <r'w  za)  r?  riv  odmZv  yiyici,  erpi;  rod  ruv 
oKojV  ^  It  is  true,  Clement  does  not  quote  these  words  expressly  as 
those  of  Basilides.  But  as  he  is  treating  of  him  throughout  this  passage, 
and  as  the  term  &oXUy  is  peculiar  to  Basilides,  it  scarcely  admits  of  doubt 
that  Clement,  who  is  bent  on  refuting  Basilides  on  his  own  principles 
has  here  made  use  of  his  own  words.  ’ 

t  ^  Plotin.  Ennead.  HI.  1.  II.  at  the  beginning:  ’Em)  2:  ro  it) 

xa,  roo-jerort  pi,  ry^xoirpy  rih  qmpiv  erxo‘7vai,  <r?v  er^oyotzv  oo^u;  xa) 
ukoXouSu;  }.tyoifit»  <ry  eravTi  titxi,  to  Kara  vodv  alro  tiyca' 
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thing-  higher,  of  something  above  nature  and  above  reason, 
could  find  a  place  in  his  system  ;  while  to  Plotinus,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  which  is  above  reason  must  appear  contrary 
to  reason. 

Closely  agreeing  with  Basilides’  doctrine  of  the  angels,  the 
different  grades  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  of  the  process  of 
purification,  and  of  the  training  of  embodied  souls,  is  that  of 
his  son  Isidore, — which,  perhaps,  we  may  properly  refer  to 
the  father, — that  every  soul,  on  its  incorporation,  is  attended 
by  an  angel,  possessing  some  affinity  with  its  peculiar  nature, 
to  whom  is  committed  the  guidance  of  its  special  process  of 
purification,  and  of  its  particular  education  ;  who,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  after  its  separation  from  that  body,  was  supposed  to 
accompany  it  to  the  place  of  its  destination  determined  by  its 
conduct  on  earth — in  this  sense,  a  guardian  spirit,  which 
everywhere  accompanies  its  kindred  soul.  Such,  according  to 
Isidore,  was  the  demon  of  Socrates.* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  how  far  Basilides  was 
from  adopting  an  absolute  Dualism,  and  from  an  unchristian 
contempt  or  morose  hatred  of  the  world.  His  system  may 
perhaps  have  led  to  a  recognition  of  the  revelation  of  one 
God  in  the  creation,  and  of  the  connection  between  divine 
things  and  natural,  between  grace  and  nature.  Ilis  aim  was, 
to  make  men  conscious  of  the  identity  of  God’s  revelation  in 
nature  and  in  history, — to  lead  them  “  to  consider  the  whole 
universe  as  one  temple  of  God”  Theodicec ,  or  the  justification 
of  God’s  ways  with  man,  was  with  him  a  point  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Faith  in  the  goodness,  holiness,  and  justice  of 
Providence  stood  more  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  than  all 
things  else.  Whenever,  in  contemplating  the  course  of  the 
world,  difficulties  presented  themselves  which  involved  his 
mind  in  perplexity,  his  last  word  ever  was,  “  I  will  say  any¬ 
thing  sooner  than  doubt  the  goodness  of  Providence. 


Isidore,  in  the  first  book  of  his  exposition  of  the  so-called  prophet 
Parchor,  cites  a  doctrine  of  this  sort  taught  by  the  ancients  as  one  of 
the  loftier  truths  received  by  them  :  Si  01  ’Arrizoi  /u.i[jurivvff^ui  rivci 

Taf.vTofiivou  'heuf/.ovos  ccuru.  K«1  ’ AQtcrrorlXn; 

<ra.vras  U’vQgujvrou;  As yu  (ruvo/xunroutriv  ccLtm;  f7ru.oa  rov  ^povov  rtif  ivauu-a?ct/~ 
oiu;.  Without  doubt  from  some  writing  falsely  attributed  to  Aristotle. 
Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  641. 

t  n«v  io,v,  f/aXXot  ri  xcckov  to  osrjovoi/v  Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  500. 
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From  Basilides’  theory  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Archon  to 
the  Supreme  God,  we  may  easily  infer  what  his  opinion  was 
of  Judaism,  and  of  its  relation  to  Christianity.  The  Jews 
are,  it  is  true,  in  idea,  and  in  the  ideal  significancy  of  their 
religion  and  of  their  national  destination,  that  consecrated 
people  of  the  Supreme  God  from  whom  the  true  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  Most  High  was  one  day  to  proceed  ;  but 
in  actual  manifestation  they  appear  only  as  a  people  devoted 
and  consecrated  to  the  Archon,  who  for  a  while  constitutes 
the  highest  power  in  mundane  events.  The  great  mass  of 
this  people  regarded  him  as  the  Supreme  and  only  God. 
The  spiritual  men  among  the  Jews — they  who  constituted  the 
spiritual  Israel,  who  were  really  conscious  of  that  ideal  signi¬ 
ficancy,  and  in  whom  it  attained  to  its  realization — these 
alone  had  soared  beyond  the  Archon  himself  to  a  presenti¬ 
ment  of  the  Supreme  God,  who  revealed  Ilimself  through 
the  other  as  His  unconscious  instrument.  They  alone  could 
rise  to  the  intuition  of  the  ideas  which  the  Supreme  Gbd  had 
inspired  into  the  Archon,  and  which  the  latter  revealed  under 
the  cover  of  Judaism,  without  comprehending  them  himself. 
These  ideas,  not  fathomed  by  the  Archon  himself,  to  whom 
they  were  exhibited  under  a  sensuous  covering  answering  to 
the  inferior  grade  of  his  limited  nature,  form  the  connecting 
link  betwixt  this  mediate  and  veiled  revelation  of  the  Supreme 
God  in  the  Old  Testament  and  his  immediate  and  nn veiled 
manifestation  in  Christianity.  Accordingly  Basilides  says, 
“Moses  erected  one  temple  of  God,  and  thus  proclaimed  one 
universe  of  God.”*  By  this  was  hinted  (and  something 
similar  is  found  in  Philo)  the  universalistic  tendency 
which  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  Judaism.  Basilides,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  canonical  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  made  use  of  apocryphal  scriptures 
besides,  which  are  unknown  to  us — predictions  of  a  certain 
prophet  Parchor,  and  revelations  passing  under  the  name  of 


*  '  .Eva  5  civ  yttijv  ISgvtrayj'vo;  tou  Bsov,  ftovoyiv i?  ri  aotracv  xar jyyu?.i. 

Strom.  ].  V.  f.  583,  D.  We  perceive  here,  both  in  the  thought  and  the 
expression,  the  elements  of  an  Alexandrian-Jewish  education.  Philo 
and  Josephus,  also,  both  consider  the  temple  as  a  symbol  of  the  world, 
and  carry  the  image  into  further  details.  Philo  crsci  /xovapx'ia;  1-  II- : 

To  ,a'V  a.vuraru  xa. i  Too;  oLkriBliav  lipov  Bs ou  vo[tiZ‘-‘v  tov  G'j/j.vru.vru  wi  kcc/cov 

livai,  TO  XilCOTpi'/iTOV. 
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the  Patriarch  Ham.  We  can  hardly  suppose  such  writings 
were  forged  by  him  or  his  school.  Probably  they  came  down 
to  him  from  more  ancient  times,  and  were  used  by  him  in  per¬ 
fect  good  faith — monuments,  from  the  times  before  Christ, 
of  some  older  source  of  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
Gnosis.  Perhaps  he  may  have  thought  that  in  these  docu¬ 
ments  he  had  found  a  still  clearer  exposition  of  a  lofty  truth 
transmitted  in  the  form  of  secret  doctrines  than  was  contained 
in  the  canonical  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  might 
easily  explain  the  rejection  of  these  books  by  supposing  that 
a  people  who  had  no  taste  for  such  ideas  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  books  containing  this  higher  wisdom. 

As  we  see  here  an  element  of  universalism,  so  it  agrees 
with  such  a  view  that  he  did  not  confine  the  tradition  of  the 
higher  truth  in  the  ante-Christian  period  exclusively  to  the 
Jews,  but  believed  that  he  saw  indications  thereof  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  nation.  We  have  seen,  for  instance, 
how  he  cites  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  as  a  testimony  of  the 
truth.  The  fact  that  he  derived  a  tradition  of  higher  wisdom 
from  Ham,  and  not  from  Sliem,  seems  a  proof  that  he  acknowr- 
ledged  a  tradition  which  was  not  Hebrew.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  valued  the  wisdom  of  those  who  by  the  Greeks  were 
called  barbarians  above  the  Greek  philosophy  itself.*  And 
yet,  as  is  clear  from  a  remark  of  Isidore’s  already  quoted,  it  is 
certain  that  he  also  sought  vestiges  of  that  higher  wisdom  in 
the  Greek  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle,  either  in  their 
genuine  wrorks  or  in  supposititious  writings.  According,  how- 
ever,  to  the  passage  of  Isidore’s  exposition  of  the  prophet 
Parchor  which  has  come  dow  n  to  us,  these  vestiges  of  truth 
in  the  Greek  philosophers  wrere  not  derived  from  a  com¬ 
mon  inward  source,  a  reaction  in  the  more  eminent  men 
of  the  spiritual  principle  against  paganism,  but  from  a  source 
without  themselves,  a  borrowed  tradition.  Still  the  moderate 
spirit  of  this  school,  and  its  more  favourable  judgment  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  are  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Isidore  does  not 
in  this  case  adopt  the  Jewish  fables  of  the  fallen  spirits  who 
had  intercourse  with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  thereupon 
diffused  the  higher  kinds  of  knowdedge  in  the  pagan  world, 
but  he  follows  the  less  fantastic,  though  not  more  historical 

*  Giving  this  turn  to  Plato’s  expression,  "F.Wvn;  CL  it  ‘7TOU^Z$o 


hypothesis  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  according  to  which  t lie 
Greeks  had  borrowed  such  doctrines  from  the  scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  through  the  medium  of  Egypt.  “  And 
let.  no  one  believe,”  says  Isidore,  “  that  what  we  consider  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  elect  had  been  declared  before  by 
certain  philosophers ;  for  it  is  no  discovery  of  theirs,  but  they 
have  adopted  it  from  the  prophets  and  combined  it  with  their 
own  pretended  wisdom.’*  I  his  alone  shows  how  low  was 
the  estimate  which  this  school  took  of  the  Hellenic  philosophy 
as  compared  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  with  the 
ancient  wisdom  of  the  East.  Isidore  describes  the  Greek 
philosophers  merely  as  men  who  give  themselves  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  philosophizing. f  He  could  see  in  Greek  philosophy 
no  original,  but  only  a  derivative  truth,  and  that  corrupted 
by  foreign  admixtures. 

But  the  doctrine  of  a  guardian  angel  attending  on  every 
soul  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  he  by  no 
means  considered  heathen  nations  to  be  destitute  of  all  divine 
influences  and  providential  care.  As  he  gave  to  individual 
souls  a  guardian  angel,  he  probably,  following  the  analogy  of 
this  theory,  placed  angels  over  the  several  nations  as  their 
ruling  spirits.  In  this  doctrine  the  Basilideans  of  the  West,  with 
whom  Irenaeus  was  acquainted,  may  have  rightly  apprehended 
the  opinions  of  their  master ;  though  they  superadded  some¬ 
thing  else,  which  did  not  come  from  him.  These  angels,  the 
Elohim  of  other  nations,  he  probably  considered  as  national 
gods,  just  as  he  supposed  the  Archon,  who  was  at  their  head, 


that,  in  holding  such  a  theory  of  the  Elohim,  he  might  find 
support  in  several  passages  in  the  Alexandrian  version  of 
the  Bible,  and  that  therefore  he  only  appropriated  an  idea  that 
had  long  been  extant.;}; 


v  I.  f.  641.  I  now  believe  the  latter  expression  should  be  understood  as 
neuter,  “  the  wisdom  which  does  not  exist  with  them,”  i.e.  their  pre- 


same  song  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  43,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
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Over  mankind  therefore  there  ruled  those  subordinate 
powers  to  whom  men’s  consciousness  was  subject ;  no  one 
could  release  himself  wholly  from  their  spell,  from  the  spell 
of  the  cosmic  principle.  There  existed,  for  the  most  part, 
only  an  unconscious  union  with  the  Supreme  God  and  with 
the  order  of  world  in  affinity  with  him.  The  natures  which 
bore  within  them  the  germ  of  a  life  akin  to  Him  remained 
fettered  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Archon. 

Without  doubt  Basilides  possessed  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  spiritual  condition  of  mankind  in  the  times  before  Christ, 
and  especially  in  those  immediately  preceding  His  nativity. 
He  had  unquestionably  a  profound  sense  of  the  weight  which 
lay  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  especially  on  the  noblest  natures, 
as  well  as  of  their  unconscious  craving  after  an  emancipation 
of  the  spirit ;  and  from  this  mental  state  he  might  have  come 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  redemption  and  to  perceive  its 
necessity.  If  he  apprehended  it  imperfectly,  still  it  held  a 
necessary  place  in  his  system.  Without  it,  the  divorce  be¬ 
twixt  the  world  of  the  Archon  and  the  proper  divine  order  of 
things  must  continue  for  ever.  The  spirits  destined  for  the 
highest  stage  of  being  must  have  ever  remained  in  their 
oppressive  thraldom.  They  might,  indeed,  in  the  progress  of 
the  metempsychosis,  rise  from  one  higher  step  to  another  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Archon ;  but  they  could  not,  in  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  longing  implanted  within  them,  have  risen  beyond 
this  kingdom  and  the  Archon  himself,  and  attained  to  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  highest  stage  of  existence,  and  to  the  clear  con¬ 
sciousness  as  well  as  to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  then- 
exalted  nature,  had  not  the  Supreme  God  himself  brought  his. 
divine  life  near  to  their  kindred  germ  of  life,  and  thereby  first 
set  the  latter  into  action.  And  whilst,  by  the  act  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  the  spiritual  natures  are  exalted  to  the  highest  position, 

which  the  translator  has  added  on  the  ground  of  some  such  theory  :  x.a) 
rgoiMuvtjirurojiruv  uuru  m»T£;  ayysXoi  Shou,  compared  with  V.  8.  All  the 
Elohim  that  presided  over  the  other  nations  are  called  upon  to  do 
homage  to  God’s  people.  What  the  nations  were  to  do,  and  what  the 
powers  ruling  over  them  do,  is,  according  to  this  scheme,  one  and  the 
same  thing.  The  former  is  derived  from  the  latter.  Comp.  Ps.  xcvii. 
7,  where  the  Alexandrians  translate  by  HyyzXoi,  and  beyond 

question  had  in  mind  such  powers  as  the  national  gods  were  supposed 
to  ue. 
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its  influence  extends  also  to  the  subordinate  stages  of  exist¬ 
ence  ;  harmony  is  everywhere  restored ;  each  order  of  being 
attains  to  the  state  most  agreeable  to  its  nature. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Basilides,  in  his  view  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  redemption,  departed  essentially  from  the  Jewish 
position,  yet,  on  the  other,  he,  like  Cerinthus,  held  Ebionitic 
notions,  and  supposed  a  sudden  entrance  of  the  divine  nature 
into  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  rejected  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
God-man,  in  whom  from  the  first  the  divine  and  the  human 
elements  were  inseparably  united.  His  whole  theory  was 
based,  it  is  true,  on  the  recognition  of  a  redeeming  God,  but 
not  of  a  redeeming  God-man.  The  man  Jesus  was  not  in  his 
view  the  Redeemer ;  he  differed  from  other  men  only  in 
degree.  Basilides  does  not  even  seem  to  have  ascribed  to  him 
absolute  impeccability.  Jesus,  in  his  view,  was  merely  the 
instrument  whom  the  redeeming  God  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  revealing  himself  in  humanity  and  of  actively  influencing 
it.  The  Redeemer,  in  the  proper  and  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  was,  he  taught,  the  highest  Hi  on,*  sent  down  by  the 
Supreme  God  to  execute  the  work  of  redemption,  and  who 
united  himself  with  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism  in  the 
Jordan. 

Now,  although  Basilides  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  be  the  Redeemer,  but  held  that  he  himself  stood 
like  the  rest  in  need  of  redemption,  yet  he  cannot  .be 
accused  of  holding  that  the  redemption  was  simply  an  ideal 
thing,  and  of  denying  it  as  a  great  historical  fact.  Far  indeed 
from  him,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said,  was 
the  opinion  that  any  being  enthralled  within  the  kingdom  of 
the  Archon  could  redeem  himself.  For  this  an  objective  fact 
was  requisite,  the  actual  entrance  of  that  might  front  a  higher 
world,  the  vovq,  into  the  terrestrial  and  phenomenal,  and  this 
was  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  the  man  Jesus. 
According  to  Basilides,  this  was  the  greatest  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  created  universe,  from  which  must  proceed 
everything-  that  follows  up  to  the  final  consummation  of  the 
perfect  restoration  of  harmony  to  the  universe.  The  way  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  a  testimony  to  the 

*  Or  vou;,  -who,  inasmuch  as  he  ministers  for  the  salvation  of  man¬ 
kind,  is  called  Si 
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great  impression  which  this  fact,  and  the  public  ministry  of 
Christ  following  thereupon,  had  through  tradition  left  on  the 
minds  of  Christians.  Clement  cites  on  this  point  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  from  the  Basilidean  school  :* — “  When  the  Archon 
himself  heard  the  word  of  the  communicated  Spirit*}"  (the 
Spirit  sent  from  above),  he  was  amazed  at  what  he  heara  and 
at  what  he  saw,$  the  joyful  annunciation, §  having  been  whol/y 
unexpected  by  him  ;  and  his  amazement  w  as  called  fear,  ||  the 
beg  'inning  of  wisdom, — of  a  wisdom  which  discriminated  the 
different  classes  of  men,  which  perfected  all,  and  which  restored 
the  original  harmony  ;  for  he  distinguished  and  separated  from 
one  another  not  only  the  natures  belonging  to  the  world  (to 
his  own  kingdom),  but  also  the  elect  (the  pneumatic  natures 
superior  to  the  Archon’s  kingdom)  from  them ,  and  released 
them  from  his  Dann  (or  conducted  them)  to  the  God  who  is 
over  all.”^ 

*  Clemens,  Stromat.  lib.  II.  f.  375. 

f  Probably  the  word  meant  is  that  which,  according  to  the  Nazarene 
gospel  (see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  484),  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  have  spoken 
to  Christ  at  the  moment  of  his  descent  upon  him. 

t  The  glorified  appearance  in  which  Christ,  when  united  with  this 
exalted  being,  presented  himself  to  the  Archon;  or  the  sight  of  the 
miraculous  dove,  which  was  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit,  which  bad  come 
down  from  on  high  ;  or  the  miraculous  appearances  which,  according  to 
the  gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  accompanied  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

§  The  annunciation  of  the  Spirit  being  called  a  zuuyyixiov  for  the 
aj>x*v,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  yield  to  the  higher  power  merely 
from  constraint ;  but  his  first  amazement  was  converted  into  reverential 
joy.  The  prospect  of  being  one  day  released  from  the  embarrassing 
government  of  the  world,  when  the  elect  natures  should  have  attained  to 
their  destined  glory,  and  of  entering  into  rest  with  his  own, — to  which 
expectation  of  the  Demiurge  the  Gnostics  referred  such  passages  as 
liorn.  viii.  20,  21, — Vid.  Orig.  T.  I.  in  Joann,  s.  24, — could  be  no  other¬ 
wise  than  joyful  to  him.  Comp.  Didascal.  Anatol.  opp.  Clem.  f.  790. 
D,  where  the  blessing  which  the  Demiurge  pronounces  on  the  Sabbath 
is  adduced  to  show  how  difficult  the  work  was  for  him. 

||  Thus,  Ps.  cxi.  10,  “The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,”  was  interpreted. 

A VTOV  TOV  Up^OVTU  VTU.XOUtra.VTa  T'/iV  (putrtv  TOV  htUX.OVOUpt.VJOV  TViV/JOUTOi , 
ixT\ayy,vui  tui  QzupcuTj  Tup  zXTtdu;  zuuyyiXitrp/tivov ,  xut  tvjv  lj tT~krrt.iv  c.vtou 
tpopiov  x.XtiB'ovut,  a.pxv]v  yzvopotvov  troipta;  <puXoxptv?]Tix vs  tz  xut  dtaxpiTtir/.c  x.u) 
TiXUtJT  IXT,;  KUt  UTOKUTXffTUTlK'/l;,  OU  yap  f/.OVOV  TOV  KOtrjUOV ,  uXXu  Xu)  TYiV  txXoyviv 

liuxplvuo,  o  It)  Turn  TpoTzpoTu  (this  then  would  be  the  upxuv)-  Assuming 
™  to  be  the  correct  reading,  I  have  rendered  as  in  the  text :  in  this 
case  the  Supreme  God  must  be  understood  to  be  denoted. 
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Thus  a  new  light  dawns  on  the  Archon  himself.  He  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  higher  God  and  a  higher  world  above 
himself.  He  is  redeemed  from  his  own  limited  state.  He 
attains  to  the  consciousness  of  a  superior  power,  which  rules 
over  all,  and  which  he  himself,  without  being  aware  of  it,  has 
hitherto  been  serving.  He  sees  himself  released  from  the 
heavy  burden  of  governing  the  world,  which  until  now  he 
had  supposed  that  he  supported  alone,  and  for  which  his  own 
powers  were  inadequate.  Though  if  had  cost  him  so  much 
pains,  and  still  he  had  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  reducing  to 
order  the  conflicting  elements  in  the  mundane  development, 
he  now  beholds  a  power  able  to  overcome  every  obstacle  and 
reduce  all  opposites  to  unity.  Basilides,  partly  from  a  pro¬ 
found  insight  into  the  essential  character  of  Christianity  and 
of  history,  partly  judging  from  those  effects  of  Christianity 
which  were  before  his  eyes  and  which  contained  the  germ  of 
the  future,  foresees  what  a  mighty  movement  and  sifting  pro¬ 
cess  it  would  introduce  into  humanity.  He  perceives  how  all 
sensitive  minds  among  every  people,  freed  from  the  power 
which  had  held  their  consciousness  in  fetters,  redeemed  from 
all  dependence  on  the  creature,  and  raised  to  communion  with 
their  original  source,  would  become  united  with  one  another 
in  a  higher  unity.  All  these  effects  are  set  forth  by  him 
as  the  impression  made  on  the  Archon  at  the  baptism  of 
Christ. 

The  whole  work  of  redemption,  then,  Basilides,  like  Cerin- 
thus,  attributed  to  the  redeeming  heavenly  Genius.  In  all 
probability  he  also  agreed  with  the  latter  in  supposing  that 
this  Genius,  at  the  time  of  the  passion,  left  the  man  to  him¬ 
self,  whom  He  had  before  used  as  his  instrument.  The 
sufferings  of  Christ  could  not,  according  to  Basilides,  have 
the  least  connection  with  the  work  of  redemption  ;  for, 
according  to  his  rigid  conception  of  justice,  the  divine  justice 
does  not  allow  one  to  suffer  innocently  for  another,  it  requires 
that  every  sin  should  be  expiated  by  suffering.  He  regarded 
not  only  suffering  in  general,  but  also  every  particular  suffer¬ 
ing,  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  He  embraced  the  theory  which 
Christ  (John  ix.  3,  Luke  xiii.  2)  condemned.  “  Every  one,” 
lie  taught,  “  suffers  either  for  actual  sins  or  for  that  evil  in  his 
nature  which  he  brought  with  him  from  an  earlier  state  of 
existence,  and  which  may  not  as  yet  have  come  into  actual 
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operation.”  -  It  was  by  the  latter  that  he  vindicated  Provi¬ 
dence  in  respect  to  the  .sufferings  of  little  children.  When 
piessed  with  an  objection  drawn  from  the  suffering  of  men  of 
acknowledged  goodness .  he  might  with  good  reason  appeal  to 
the  general  fact  0f  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  and™ly 
V  hatever  man  you  may  name  to  me,  he  is  still  a  man  •  God 

no  voice  ?°,,y'  ^  ^  ^  W 

But  the  case  was  somewhat  different  when  this  proposition 
came  tobeappbed  to  the  Redeemer,  who,  as  certainly  as  he 
t.  .e  Redeemer,  must  be  pure  from  sin.  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  directly  accuses  Basilides  of  carrying  hi  p ropot  fon 
even  to  this  extent.  In  the  words,  however,  which  Sen 

sal  <•’  If ‘"I  SUre'y  1S  1,0t  necessaril>/  implied ;  they  merely 
If,  however,  passing  by  this  whole  argument  you 
endeavour  to  bring  me  into  difficulty  by  adducing  the  case  of 
cerium  perms;  if  you  say,  Then  lie  has  sinned?  for  He1uf- 
|  UCf.’  might  be  held  that  Basilides  is  here  speakiim- 

smi])ly  of  certain  men  who  were  regarded  with  peculiar  vene 
ration  who  stood  m  high  repute  for  holiness,  and  that  Clement 
allowed  himself  the  liberty  of  drawing  his  own  conclusion 

toheT  ?ie  ,the  objection  which  Basilides  supposed 

to  be  taken  to  Ins  position  would  lose  all  its  force  and  meaning 
f  it  were  not  made  precisely  in  the  above  sense  ;  and,  secondly 
iis  iMde  extension  of  the  proposition  is  quite  consistent  with 
55e°ry  ooocernmg  the  relation  of  suffering  to  sin  and  with 
us  theory  of  the  divine  justice  and  of  the  process  of  purifi  a 
tion  to  which  every  nature  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Archon  is  subject.  The  Jesus  who  belonged  to  this  kingdom 
needed  redemption  himself,  and  could  only  be  made  partaker 
of  i  by  Ins  union  with  that  heavenly  redeeming  spirit^  To 
'  rider  him  worthy  of  being  redeemed  before  all  others  and  of 
•  flUg  employed  as  the  instrument  for  diffusing  to  others  the 
nfluences  of  the  redeeming  Genius,  it  was  sufficient  if  as  the 
most  excellent  and  the  purest  of  men,  and  as  ffie  Chest 
mbanced  in  the  work  of  purification,  he  possessed  the  mini 
mum  of  sinfulness.  No  doubt  in  this  case  !he  objection  nd5  t 
be  brought  against  the  Basilidean  system,  which  cerSinJy 

r^0SU1SS'ri^if^6f“d  PUrgatiVe  of8in  or  the 
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must  have  established  some  proportion  between  the  degree  of 
sin  and  the  degree  of  punishment— How,  then,  is  such  great 
suffering  reconcilable  with  the  smallest  degree  of  sinfulness  ( 
But  to  this,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  remarks  on  martyrdom, 
he  would  probably  be  at  no  loss  for  an  answer:  “  lhe  con¬ 
sciousness  of  serving  as  an  instrument  for  the  highest  and 
holiest  cause  of  humanity,  and  of  suffering  in  this  vocation 
(perhaps,  too,  the  prospect  of  the  glory  into  which  lie  was  to 
enter  through  suffering),  so  sweetened  the  pain  that  to  him  it 
was  even  as  though  he  did  not  suffer.  .  ,  . 

In  accordance  with  the  same  principle  he  denied  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  in  the  Pauline  sense.  He  could  not 
consistently  admit  any  such  thing  as  objective  justification  m 
the  sight  of  God,  as  forgiveness  of  sin,  in  the  sense  of  deliver¬ 
ance  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin.  Every  sm,  whether 
committed  before  or  after  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  or  baptism, 
must,  according  to  his  scheme,  be  equally  expiated  by  suffering. 
This  is  a  necessary  law  of  the  government  of  the  universe, 
which  can  in  no  wise  be  overruled.  The  only  exception  he 
makes  is  in  the  case  of  sins  of  ignorance,  or  unintentional 
sins ;  *  but  unfortunately  his  explanation  of  this  vague  and 
indefinite  expression  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Probably  he 
only  meant  sins  of  pardonable  ignorance  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  had  been  committed  when  consciousness  was  under  some 
involuntary  constraint,  analogous  to  the  state  of  the  rational 
principle  when  restrained  by  the  bodies  of  brutes.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  understand  by  justification  (Wwenc, 
Zucatooivr,)  an  inward,  subjective  condition  of  being  made 
just  —  sanctification  by  the  communicating  of  a  divine  life  — 
such  a  doctrine  had  a  very  important  and  necessary  place  in 
the  system  of  Basilides. 

A.mon°'  the  religious  and  moral  ideas  of  the  JJasilidean 
school,  there  are  several  other  remarkable  points  which  deserve 

to  be  particularly  noticed.  ... 

What  distinguishes  Basilides  from  other  Gnostics  is  this, 
that  he  did  not  oppose  the  Gnosis,  as  the  highest  stage  in 
religion,  to  the  ttlgtiq,  to  faith ;  but  with  him  faith  itself  is 
the  highest  quality  of  man.  In  the  latter,  however,  he  distin¬ 
guished  a  series  of  higher  and  lower  degrees,  corresponding 

*  Motets  rocs  ixoveriov;  xa.)  xocr  aytolat  x/pUtrScti.  Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  536. 
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to  the  different  grades  of  perfection  which  different  souls  are 
destined  to  occupy  in  that  higher  spiritual  world  from  whence 
they  sprang.  He  supposed,  in  fact,  as  we  formerly  remarked, 
a  series  of  terms  in  the  higher  world  of  spirits,  of  which  one 
was  continually  a  copy  of  the  other.  Germs  of  divine  life 
from  all  these  grades  had  become  mixed  with  the  kingdom  of 
darkness :  Christianity  is  the  sifting  principle,  whereby  the 
spiritual  natures  belonging  to  the  different  grades  of  the 
spiritual  world  are  separated  from  one  another,  are  brought  to 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  proper  essence,  and  acquire  the 
power  of  setting  it  in  action,  and  of  rising  to  that  region  of 
the  spiritual  world  to  which  they  belong  by  virtue  of  this 
their  proper  and  essential  being  before  it  had  been  developed. 
By  means  of  Christianity  men  arrive,  in  this  manner,  at  the 
different  positions  for  which  they  are  fitted  by  their  peculiar 
natures,  each  reaching  the  stage  of  perfection  of  which  he  is 
capable.  Even  the  Archon,  upon  the  entrance  of  the  redeem¬ 
ing  spirit  into  the  world,  received  the  aofia  <pv\oKpivj]TLKr\. 
.Now  that  by  which,  in  the  different  natures,  this  process  of 
separation  actually  takes  place,  and  by  which  each  individual 
is  enabled  to  reach  that  grade  of  the  higher  world  which 
corresponds  to  his  spiritual  essence,  is  faith.  In  this  way  we 
must  understand  the  Basilidean  school  when  they  taught' that 
“faith  and  election  alike  answer  to  the  several  grades  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and,  correspondently  to  the  supramundane 
election,  faith  accompanies  every  nature  in  this  world.”  * 

Such  being  the  scheme  of  Basilides,  we  may  perhaps  con¬ 
clude  that  the  ordinary  standard  of  Christian  truth,  as  he 
found  it  existing  among  the  majority  in  the  church,  met  with 
more  favour  and  experienced  greater  justice  at  his  hands  than  it 
usually  did  from  other  G  nostics.  Such  believers  he  recognised 
as  Christians,  members  of  one  Christian  community  ;  and  in  this 
regard  he  merely  made  a  distinction  between  different  stages 
of  Christian  knowledge.  Faith  was  with  him  the  common 
foundation  of  Christian  fellowship;  only  alongside  of  this 
basis  there  were  different  degrees  of  Christian  consciousness. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  he  was  far  from  ascribing  the  Trier-rig, 

*  n"T'7'V)  al*f-  xa‘  ^^oybv  olxtiav  uvui  xa.y  (xxtr-ov  iidtrrrifia,  xar  Wctxn- 
XovSnucx.  o  uu  rbs  \xXoyb;  t7,;  isnexoruiov  rbv  xatruixbv  aVK<rr><  Qvnut 
ruvsvso-Sai  ri/rriv.  Strom.  1.  II.  f.  363. 
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as  being'  simply  a  faith  resting  on  authority,  and  therefore  still 
cleaving  to  the  sensible,  exclusively  to  the  psychical  class. 
He  understood  faith  to  be  in  its  essence  a  profound  inward 
principle.  Faith,  according  to  his  apprehension,  is  a  con¬ 
viction  that  springs  from  the  contact  of  the  spirit  with  the 
godlike,  from  the  attractive  power  which  the  higher  world 
exercised  over  its  kindred  spirits.  There  has  been  revealed  to 
it  that  higher  region  of  existence  whence  it  came  and  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  it  feels  itself  attracted  by  its  kindred  element. 
Faith  is  an  immediate  fact,  which  renders  all  evidence  super¬ 
fluous.  In  it  the  spirit  grasps  the  truths  corresponding  to  its 
own  essence  by  an  immediate  intuition.*  I  he  soul  assents  to 
that  which  does  not  come  to  it  through  the  senses,  which  is 
not  presented  to  it  under  any  sensuous  form.f  Although  as 
strangers  in  the  world,  the  elect  still  live,  yet,  through  the 
buoyancy  of  faith,  they  perceive  the  reality  of  the  things 
of  that  higher  world  which  beam  on  them  from  afar.  But  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  faith  must  correspond  also  that  of  hope. 
Such  must  be  his  conviction  that  man  shall  actually  enter  into 
that  higher  world  to  which  he  had  been  already  united  by 
faith  ;  he  shall  attain  to  the  full  possession  of  those  blessings 
which  faith  has  laid  hold  on.J 

Now,  although  we  perceive  something  of  the  1  auline  spirit 
in  the  peculiar  prominence  which  Basilides  gives  to  the  idea 
of  faith,  yet  we  see  him  again  departing  widely  from  the 
apostle,  and  placing  the  essence  of  faith  in  an  intuitive  rather 
than  in  a  practical  and  ethical  element ;  making  it  proceed 
rather  from  an  intuition  of  the  spirit  than  from  a  determination 
of  the  will  which  gives  its  direction  to  the  heart  ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  this  difference  is  grounded  in  the  veiy  essence 
of  his  fundamental  principle. 

The  objection  which  Plotinus  brought  against  the  Gnostics 
generally  that  they  neglected  ethics,  cannot  be  justly  applied 
to  the  school  of  Basilides  ;  for  Isidore  composed  a  system  of 

*  T«  fjea^aera.  ayavrohixras  iiijAww  Strom.  1.  II. 

f.  363.  Q  ,  v 

t  Faith  is  a  <Tvyx«.ra§ien  r,  «»  (in  xmvvrui  tuaSvrn  dia.  ro 

[ juy\  rraoenai.  L.  C.  1.  371.  f  ^  /  _  „ 

X  KartlXXytX' jv  i/vai  rr,  \r.i.trov  iXeriht  xa)  rr,;  iritrrlus  rriv  dupiav.  L.  C.  t. 

363.  There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  definitions  of  faith 
by  Basilides  and  Hugo  a  St.  Victore. 
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ethics,  from  which  unfortunately  but  a  very  few  words  have 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

The  moral  system  of  Basilides  is  to  be  gathered  from  his 
Cosmogony.  As  he  assumed  a  mixture  of  opposite  principles, 
and  considered  the  development  of  the  human  race  as  a 
process  of  purification,  which  was  to  be  perfected  by  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  moral  system  must 
necessarily  have  been  this — namely,  that  man’s  godlike  nature 
should  be  purified  from  the  foreign  elements  adhering  to  it, 
and  approach  continually  nearer  to  its  free  development  and 
activity.  Man,  according  to  this  system,  is  a  microcosm,— 
containing  within  himself  opposite  elements  from  two  opposite 
kingdoms.  In  the  elements  foreign  to  his  higher  nature* * * § 
are  reflected  the  different  properties  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms; — hence  the  temperaments,  desires, 
and  passions  which  correspond  to  these  different  properties 
(for  example,  the  mimic,  sportive  nature  of  the  ape,  the  mur¬ 
derous  disposition  of  the  wolf,  the  hardness  of  the  diamond, 
&c.)  ; — the  sum  of  all  these  effluxes  from  the  animal,  vege¬ 
table,  and  mineral  worlds  forms  the  blind,  irrational  soul,f 
which  constantly  checks  and  disturbs  the  activity  of  that 
which  in  man’s  nature  is  akin  to  the  divine.  Isidore  thought 
it  essential  to  secure  this  doctrine  against  the  objection  or  the 
misapprehension  that  it  was  destructive  of  moral  freedom, 
and  furnished  an  excuse  for  all  wickedness,  as  resulting 
from  the  irresistible  influence  of  these  foreign  mixtures.  He 
appeals  to  the  supremacy  of  the  godlike  element  “Having, 
by  the  rational  principle  within  us,  such  great  advantages,  we 
ought  to  appear  as  conquerors  over  the  lower  creation  within 
Us’’t  “  Only  let  a  man  have  the  will”  says  he,  “  to  do 
nothing  but  what  is  right,  and  he  will  have  the  power.”  § 
But  this  earnest  will,  this  true  love  of  goodness,  is  too  often 
wanting.  “  \\re  say  indeed  with  the  mouth  we  w  ill  not  sin  , 
but  our  soul  has  the  inclination  to  sin.  A  person  in  this  con¬ 
dition  is  restrained  only  by  the  fear  of  punishment;  he  is 
wanting  in  love.” 

*  Appendages  of  matter,  •rjoira£T>h<.ara. 

j*  The  'i'tJX* 3  ‘3'p0(r(PvWy  ccXoyof,  _ 

J  Aii  Be  <tZj  Xoy'itrriKu  xpurrova;  ytvoptvou;,  rrj$  iXarrovo;  iv  9 {aiv  xTicneo; 

Qctvtjvcct  x(>ccfrouvra$.  ^  ^  v  f  , 

§  StrOllI.  1.  III.  f.  427  •  OsXrjcrccra/  /xovov  dvr  ct  orgeat  ro  xccXov  xcti  irfinvfyrcU' 
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It  follows  from  the  whole  context  of  the  Basilidean  system 
that,  while  he  assigns  so  high  a  place  to  the  will,  Isidore  by 
no  means  ascribed  to  it  an  independent  self-sufficiency,  nor 
denied  the  necessity  of  a  higher  assistance  of  grace.  By  his 
theory  of  redemption  he  acknowledged,  in  effect,  that  the 
godlike  in  human  nature  must  first  receive  its  true  freedom 
and  power  of  right  action  by  an  union  with  the  higher  source 
of  divine  life.  How  earnest  he  was  in  reminding  men  of 
their  need  of  help,  is  shown  by  the  advice  which  he  gives  to  a 
person  beset  by  severe  temptations, — counsel  which  proves  at 
the  same  time  how  far  he  was  from  cherishing  a  speculative 
pride  that  despised  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  enjoyed  by 
the  Christian  community.  He  exhorts  such  a  person  not  to 
retire  into  solitude,  but  to  ask  the  Christian  brethren  for  their 
intercessions,  and  in  society  with  them  to  seek  strength  for  his 
divine  life,  in  order  that,  so  strengthened,  he  might  find  confi¬ 
dence  in  communion  with  the  invisible  saints.  He  says  of  one 
in  this  condition,  “  Let  him  not  separate  himself  from  his 
brother.  Let  him  say,  I  have  entered  into  the  sanctuary; 
I  can  suffer  no  evil.”*  If  such  an  one  felt  himself  over¬ 
much  borne  down  by  the  power  of  temptation,  he  should  say 
to  his  Christian  brother,  “  Lay  thy  hand  on  my  head  (give 
me  thy  blessing),  and  he  will  receive  spiritual  and  sensible 
assistance  ”  (feel  himself  relieved  in  spirit  and  body).f  What 
importance  he  ascribed  to  prayer  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
distinguishes  the  different  moral  states  of  the  soul  by  the 
different  character  which  prayer  must  assume  according  to 
those  states— or  according  as  one  should  feel  himself  con¬ 
strained  to  thank  God  for  the  victory  achieved,  or  to  pray  for 
new  assistance  for  the  impending  conflict.! 

The  Basilideans  vrere  far  from  being  given  to  an  extrava¬ 
gant  asceticism.  We  have  already  observed  how  this  mode  of 
apprehending  the  dualistic  element,  which  came  so  very  near 
to  the  pure  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  would  by  no  means  lead 
necessarily  to  a  decided  and  morose  asceticism.  They  recog¬ 
nised  celibacy,  it  is  true,  as  a  means  which,  undisturbed  by 


*  Outo;  mu  aoiXtyou  /xb  Xiyiru,  oti  ittri\ri\u$>a.  iya  ilg  <rd  ay  to.' 

oil  v  diniafoai  ora^uv.  Strom.  1.  III.  f.  427. 
t  Kat  kr.^irat  fionSuccv  xa)  voyjryv  x,a) 
t  This  is  clear  from  Isidore’s  words:  "O ray  It 
airntny  vvrovrtLri. 
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earthly  cares,  would  allow  those  who  adopted  it  to  occupy 
themselves  solely  with  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  Goo. 
But  they  regarded  this  as  a  state  which  all  \y ere  not  ca¬ 
pable  of,  and  which,  therefore,  was  not  advisable  for  all. 
They  recommended  marriage  as  a  means  of  moderating  the 
sensuous  desires  to  those  who  would  otherwise  have  to  suffer 
many  temptations.  This  view  of  marriage  is  based,  it  is  true, 
on  a  very  low,  a  merely  negative  and  sensuous  notion  of  its  in¬ 
stitution,  and  one  which  gave  rise  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
celibacy.  We  miss  here  the  more  profound  and  positive  view 
of  the  marriage  estate,  as  a  realisation  of  the  moral  idea,  or  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  welfare  of  humanity  :  a  loftier  con¬ 
ception”  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  becomes  faintly 

visible  in  the  Valentinian  Gnosis. 

We  must  notice  finally  another  remarkable  phenomenon. 
In  the  Basilidean  system  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  marks  of  a 
relationship  with  certain  Ebionite  elements  :  as,  for  instance,  m 
the  preference  which,  with  the  Christians  ot  that  party,  it 
evinced  for  the  Apostle  Peter.  And  yet,*  inconsistent  as  it 
may  seem,  Basilides  acknowledges  the  apostolical  authority 
also  of  St.  Paul,  as  is  evident  from  the  weight  he  ascribes  to 
the  words  of  this  apostle  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  ;j  as 
well  as  from  the  influence  of  the  Pauline  ideas,  so  apparent  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  essence  of  faith  and  also  of  marriage,  V  e 
see  therefore,  from  this,  that  these  opposite  elements  stood  by 
no  means  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other  as  never  to  admit  of 
being  united  in  the  phenomena  of  these  times. 

Valentine  and  his  School. 

After  Basilides  we  place  Valentine,  who,  though  somewhat 
later,  was  nearly  his  contemporary.  To  judge  from  his 
Hellenistic  style  and  the  Aramaean  names  that  occur  in  Ins 
system,  he  was  of  Jewish  descent.  By  birth  he  was  said 
to  be  an  Egyptian  4  and  it  may  likewise  be  safely  presumed 
that  he  received  his  education  at  Alexandria.  From  this 
city  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  seems  to  have  spent  the 

*  The  Basilideans  traced  back  their  Gnosis  to  Glaucias,  a  pretended 
interpreter  in  the  service  of  Peter.  Strom.  1.  VII.  f.  764. 

f  See  above,  p.  54. 

+  According  to  the  report  of  Epiphanius. 
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last  years  of  his  life;  which  gave  him  opportunity  to  make 
known  and  to  promulgate  his  doctrines  in  these  parts.  In 
his  fundamental  ideas  he  agrees  with  Basilides.  Where  he 
differs  from  him  it  is  chiefly  in  his  mode  of  carrying  them  out, 
and  in  the  figurative  dress  in  which  he  clothes  them.  But  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  founders  of  Gnostic  schools  were  never 
carefully  distinguished  from  those  of  their  later  followers, 
from  whom,  however,  they  received  peculiar  modifications ; 
and  as  moreover  many  cognate  doctrines,  which  sprang  from  a 
common  source,  were  ascribed  to  the  Yalentinian  system  ;  it 
is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  tc 
us,  to  separate  with  certainty  from  such  additions  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  belong  properly  to  Valentine  himself,  the  author 
of  the  school. 

Like  Basilides.  Valentine  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  chain 
of  being  the  primal  Essence,  which  he  denominated  the  Bythos 
(jlvdoc,  the  abyss,  where  the  spirit  is  lost  in  contemplation). 
This  term,  of  itself,  clearly  proves  that  he  understood  by 
it  something  different  from  the  Absolute  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
philosophy,  the  absolutely  simple.  The  word  implies,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  an  infinite  fulness  of  life ;  and  this  same  infinite, 
transcendent  exuberance  of  being  necessitates,  in  the  first 
place,  a  self-conceiving  (a  KaTaXapftaveiv  kavrov'),  a  self¬ 
limitation,  before  anything  could  come  into  existence.  The 
Neo-Platonic  ov,  on  account  of  its  absolutely  simple  unity, 
eludes  all  possibility  of  comprehension  ;  but  the  primal  Essence 
of  Valentine  does  so  by  reason  of  its  transcendent  fulness  of 
life.  The  Bythos  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  something  directly 
opposed  to  the  Absolute  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  It 
may  doubtless  have  happened  that  with  many  the  former 
idea  passed  into  the  latter  ;  and  indeed  Valentinians  are  quoted 
who  made  out  of  the  Bythos  something  exalted  above  all  con¬ 
trarieties,  of  which  even  existence  could  not  be  predicated  ; 
the  Absolute,  identical  with  Nothing.* 

*  Irenams,  who  gives  the  different  opinions  of  the  Valentinians  on  the 
Bj'thos,  observes,  0 1  pxlv  yap  airly  a^vyoy  X’.yau<nv,  ptifri  appiva.  firiri  BriXuuy, 
pt-riTi  oXus  ovra.  n.  Iren.  I.  1,  at  the  end.  The  disciples  of  such  Gnostics 
wished  to  soar  in  their  speculations  above  their  master — to  ascend  to  a 
primal  ground  still  more  simple.  Irenseus  cites  one  of  this  description, 
whom  he  not  unaptly  describes  as  i^riXlriooy  xa)  yyioeriKuripny  intcntvo- 
fitvo;,  who  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  fpovlrtis,  the  Ulm;,  and 
the  s»,  aud  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  of  every  principle ,  “  So  I  name  it.'* 
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What  Basihdes  denominates  the  c v vdut i c  (powers)  are  ig. 
Die  system  of  Valentine  the  vBons.*  It  is  an  idea  peculiar  to 
him,  that,  as  in  the  primal  source  of  all  existence  the 
fulness  of  all  life  is  still  undeveloped,  so,  with  the  development 
of  life  from  him,  members  were  formed  standing  as  comple¬ 
ments  one  to  the  other,  preeminently  creative  and  preemi¬ 
nently  passive  _ZLons,j'  masculine  and  feminine,  by  whose 
reciprocal  action  the  chain  of  vital  development  is  carried  on. 
The  feminine  is  the  complement  of  the  masculine,  and  both 
constitute  the  Pleroma  (7-0  tv A//pwp«)  ;  J  and  so  the  complete 
series  of  iEons,  as  one  whole,  as  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life 
flowing  out  of  the  Bythos, — which  whole  again,  as  constantly 
requiring  fructification,  so  to  express  it,  from  the  same  primal 
source,  stands  to  the  Bythos  in  the  feminine  relation, — was 
called  the  Pleroma.  The  hidden  essence  of  G  od  no  being  can 
comprehend  ;  it  is  the  absolute  ayrworoT  :  it  can  only  be 
known  so  far  as^  He  has  revealed  himself  in  the  development  of 
his  powers  or  AEons.  The  several  vEons  are  so  many  forms  of 
manifestation,  phases,  names  of  him  who  in  his  hidden  beiim  is 
incomprehensible,  ineffable,  and  transcends  all  conceptions  and 
images, §  even  as  that  first  self-manifestation  of  the  Hidden, 
the  Monogenes,  is  called  preeminently  the  invisible  name  of 
the  Bythos  (that  wherein  the  Bythos  has  conceived  himself, 
the  7 -rpaiTOv  Kard\r]irTop ,  the  vard\r]\pic  rov  ctyem/rov).  It  is  a 
profound  idea  of  the  Valentinian  system,  that,  as  all  existence 
has  its  ground  in  the  self-limitation  of  the  Bythos,  so  the 
existence  of  all  created  beings  depends  on  limitation.  So 
long  as  each  remains  within  the  limits  of  its  own  individuality, 
and  is  that  which  it  should  be  at  its  own  proper  position 
in  the  evolution  of  life,  all  things  are  fitly  adjusted  to  each 
other,  and  the  true  harmony  is  preserved  in  the  series  of  vital 

This  Iienaus  ridicules  :  u/xoXoyrtxi  on  ccuto;  ovo/xcora,  r'lShixt  ru  TXuo-uan, 

i/tfo  pnoivog  vrgoripov  uXXov  rsSt/uivcc. 

*  For  the  explanation  of  this  word,  see  above. 

f  As  m  all  the  rest  of  creation,  which  presents  a  symbol  of  that 
highest  order  of  the  universe,  this  twofold  series  of  factors  may  be 
traced.  J 

t  Which  word  these  Theosophers,  who  assuredly  never  thought  of 
adhering  strictly  to  the  grammatical  signification  of* their  terms,  under¬ 
stood  perhaps  at  one  and  the  same  time  iu  au  active  and  passive  sense  : 

TO  •71’XyI^OW  and  TO  tr  Xr^OVfJt/iYOV. 

§  1  he  -ZLons  are  fxooipod  rou  UtoZ,  ovofxcnu.  roZ  clviovo/xuirrov. 
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development.  But  as  soon  as  any  one  oversteps  these  limits, 
as  soon  as  any  being,  instead  of  striving  to  know  God  in  that 
manifestation  of  himself  which  God  makes  to  him  at  his  own 
proper  position,  presumptuously  attempts  to  penetrate  into  his 
hidden  essence,  he  incurs  the  risk  of  sinking  into  nothing. 
Instead  of  apprehending  the  Real,  he  loses  himself  in  the 
Unsubstantial.  Horus  (opoe),  the  genius  of  limitation,  of  the 
finite,  the  power  that  fixes  and  guards  the  bounds  of  individual 
existence,  who  is  always  on  the  watch  to  restore  them  whenever 
they  are  disturbed,  occupies  accordingly  an  important  place  in 
the  system  of  Valentine ;  and  the  Gnosis  here  bears  witness 
against  itself.  The  ideas  of  Horus  and  of  the  Redeemer 
must  of  necessity  be  closely  related  in  the  Valentinian  system  ; 
since  the  forming  and  redeeming  of  existence  are  kindred 
conceptions,  and  the  principle  of  limitation  in  both  respects 
occupies  an  important  place  in  this  system.  In  fact,  Horus 
was  also  called  by  many  Xv-pwrijc  and  mo-n'ip,  Redeemer  and 
Saviour.  There  are  occasional  tiaces  of  a  mode  of  view 
which  would  regard  the  Horus  only  as  a  particular  operation 
of  the  one  redeeming  spirit ;  as  indeed  the  Valentinian  system 
gave  different  names  to  this  power,  according  to  the  different 
places  and  the  different  modes  of  his  operation,  which  extends 
through  all  the  grades  of  existence.  Others,  indeed,  trans¬ 
formed  these  different  modes  of  operation  into  so  many 
different  hypostases. 

The  Valentinian  doctrine  of  the  Horus  is  based  upon  pro¬ 
found  ideas  as  to  the  process  of  development  of  the  divine  life 
in  general  and  in  detail,  which  are  most  important  in  their 
bearing  on  Christian  ethics,  and  on  our  view  of  human  history. 
The  Valentinian  school  held  that,  in  the  process  of  developing 
the  divine  life,  two  momenta  must  concur,  a  negative  and  a 
positive,  both  standing  in  necessary  connection  with  each  other, 
— the  purification  of  the  spiritual  individuality  from  the  foreign 
elements  by  which  it  had  been  vitiated  and  into  which  it 
threatened  to  lapse ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  purified 
individuality  in  itself,  its  firm  and  steadfast  shaping,  its  as¬ 
sumption  of  its  own  nature.  Two  operations,  therefore,  were 
ascribed  to  the  Horus  ;  the  negative,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
defines  the  limits  of  every  existence,  separates  and  keeps  away 
from  it  every  foreign  element ;  *  and  the  positive,  by  virtue  of 
*  The  ivs gytia.  pioitrnxn 
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which  he  fixes,  moulds,  and  establishes  in  their  own  peculiar 
essence  those  that  are  purified  from  the  foreign  elements  by 
|  which  that  essence  had  been  disturbed.*  The  first  operation 
ii  was  designated  preeminently  by  the  name  of  opog,  the  second  by 
i:  the  term  crravpog.  In  this  latter  appellation  the  Valentinians 
I  no  doubt  played  upon  the  several  significations  of  cross,  stake, 

|  palisade.  rI  hose  two  appellations,  however,  were  not  perhaps 
j  always  so  sharply  discriminated ;  since  oraapoc,  with  tlie  signifi¬ 
cation  cross ,  was  also  made  a  symbol  of  the  separating,  destroy  - 
|  ing  energy  of  the  Honrs. f  In  the  words  of  Christ  “  I  am  not 
I  come  to  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but  the  sword,”  they  found 
I  a  description  of  that  negative  operation  of  the  Horns,  by  which 
I  he  separates  the  godlike  from  the  ungodlike.  And  in  the 
! Baptist’s  annunciation  of  Christ  as  coming  with  the  fan,  and 
with  the  fire  by  which  the  chaff  should  be  consumed,  the  Va- 
lentinians  saw  a  description  of  this  activity  of  the  Horus  with 
regard  to  the  whole  world,  by  which  he  would  destroy  all  the 
i\i],  and  purify  the  redeemed.  In  the  passage  where  Christ 
;says,  ‘‘  No  man  can  be  my  disciple,  unless  he  takes  up  his  cross 
and  follows  me,”  they  saw  a  description  of  that  divine  power, 
symbolized  by  the  cross,  whereby  each  individual,  becoming 
purified  from  all  that  is  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  attaining  to 
a  self-subsistent  shaping  of  the  higher  life  in  his  own  indi¬ 
viduality  and  to  a  well-defined  impression  of  this  individuality 
refined  by  a  godlike  life,  first  becomes  a  true  disciple  of 
Christ:  | 

While  Basilides  ascribed  the  mixture  of  the  divine  element 
with  matter  to  an  encroachment  of  the  kingdom  of  Darkness 
on  the  kingdom  of  Light,  Valentine,  on  the  other  hand,  attri¬ 
buted  it  lo  a  disturbing  cause  within  the  Pleroma — the  falling 
of  a  divine  germ  of  life  from  the  Pleroma  into  matter.  Like 
Basilides,  he  acknowledged  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  world  ;  but  here  also  the  lower  is  only  a  symbol 
of  the  higher.  It  is  not  the  divine  wisdom  itself  which  ani¬ 
mates  this  world  ;  not  the  LEon  aocpla,  but  an  immature  birth  of 

*  The  svigyua.  ibgaffTizn  ffmpiffTixyi, 

f  Clement  of  Alexandria  also’ employs  the  cross  as  a  symbol  of  the 
divine  power,  whereby  the  soul  is  made  free  from  the  elements  of  the 
woim,  fiom  sensuous  lusts.  'Aro?.utrui  xai  avoffTTurai  xai  atfociffcu  i  travoos 
<T7iij.rnv  i,  and  on  tliis  is  founded  the  dvarraum;.  Strom,  lib.  II.  f.  407 

X  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  3,  s.  5. 
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it,  which  only  gradually  attains  to  maturity.  The  idea  which 
lies  at  bottom  of  this  view  is,  that  in  the  world  we  may  recognise 
a  revelation  of  divine  wisdom  still  in  the  process  of  unfolding 
itself.  By  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  the  redemption  it  first 
attained  to  its  end  ;  and  it  is  only  when  contemplated  in  this 
connection  that  the  world  presents  the  image  of  the  divine 
wisdom  in  its  process  of  development.  Accordingly  the  ./Eon, 
who  is  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  rejoices — when  everything  has 
been  made  clear  by  the  appearance  of  Christ — to  recover  his  lost 
idea  (ev6ug.Ti<nc)  ;  since  now  the  manifestation  corresponds  to 
the  idea,  and  the  latter  presents  itself  in  the  former  to  imme¬ 
diate  intuition.  According  to  Valentine  a  symbol  of  this 
was  given  in  the  woman  who  lights  a  candle  to  seek  after  the 
lost  piece  of  silver,  and  finally,  after  the  house  has  been  swept, 
rejoices  to  find  it.  Luke  xv.  8. 

Accordingly  he  distinguishes  an  urw  and  a  kutu)  crocpla,  the 
Achamoth.*  The  latter  is  the  mundane  soul,  from  whose  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  v\i i  springs  all  living  existence  with  its  manifold 
gradations,  which  stand  the  higher  the  freer  they  are  from  con¬ 
tact  with  the  v\r],  and  the  lower  the  more  they  are  drawn  down¬ 
ward  and  affected  by  matter.  Hence  arise  the  three  orders  of 
existence  :  —  1.  The  divine  germs  of  life,  exalted  by  their  na¬ 
ture  above  matter,  and  akin  to  the  aucpla,  to  the  mundane  soul, 
and  to  the  Pleroma, — the  spiritual  natures,  (pvaeic  Trvevfxarucai ; 
2.  The  natures  originating  in  the  life,  divided  from  the  former 
by  the  mixture  of  the  v\r ;,  the  psychical  natures,  ipvotiQ  ^vy^iKai, 
with  which  begins  a  perfectly  new  order  of  existence,  an  image 
of  that  higher  mundane  system  in  a  subordinate  grade;  and 
finally,  3.  The  ungodlike  nature,  which  resists  all  ameliora¬ 
tion,  and  whose  tendency  is  only  to  destroy — the  nature  of 
blind  lust  and  passion.  Between  the  several  natures  which 
sprang  from  the  evolution  of  the  divine  life  (which  flows  out 
from  the  Bythos  through  the  mediation  of  the  aEohs) — from 
the  Pleroma  down  to  the  germs  of  life  which  have  fallen  into 
humanity  (the  scattered  seed  that  is  to  attain  to  maturity  in 
this  earthly  world) — there  are  only  differences  of  degree.  But 
between  the  three  several  orders  of  existence  an  essential  dif¬ 
ference  of  kind  subsists.  Each  of  these  orders,  therefore, 
must  have  its  own  independent,  governing  principle ;  though 
every  process  of  education  and  development  ultimately  leads 

*  niD'ax. 
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back  to  the  Bythos,  who,  by  means  of  manifold  organs,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  numberless  grades  of  existence,  i  iHuences  all, 
for  his  law  is  alone  supreme.  lie  himself,  however,  can  never 
come  into  immediate  contact  with  what  is  alien  from  his  es¬ 
sence.  Accordingly,  at  that  subordinate  stage  of  existence 
which  intervenes  between  the  perfect,  the  godlike,  and  the  un¬ 
godlike,  and  the  material,  there  must  arise  a  being* * * § — as  the  type 
of  the  highest — who,  while  he  believes  that  he  is  acting  inde¬ 
pendently,  must  yet,  in  compliance  with  that  general  law  from 
which  nothing  can  exempt  itself,  be  subservient  in  realizing  the 
highest  ideas  even  to  the  very  utmost  bounds  of  matter.  This 
being  is  in  the  physical  world  what  the  Bythos  is  in  the  higher 

_ with  this  difference  only,  that  he  involuntarily  acts  as  the 

instrument  only  of  the  latter.  Such  is  the  Demiurge  of  Valen¬ 
tine.  Moreover,  the  Hyle  has  its  representative  principle, 
through  whom  its  activity  is  exerted  ;  one,  however,  which,  by 
its  nature,  is  not  formative  and  creative,  but  only  destructive  ; 
namely,  Satan .I  1.  The  nature  of  the  TrvEvyariKov,  the  spi¬ 
ritual,  is  essential  relationship  with  God  (the  oyo ovaior  -u) 
Vew)  ;  hence  the  life  of  unity,  the  undivided,  the  absolutely 
simple  (overfa  trim/,  /.loroEioi/c;).  2.  i  lie  essence  of  the  \pv%ivoi. 
is  disruption  into  multiplicity,  manifoldness;  which  however 
is  subordinate  to  a  higher  unity,  by  which  it  allows  itself  to  be 
guided,  first  unconsciously,  then  consciously.  3.  The  essence 
of  Satan  and  of  his  whole  kingdom  is  the  direct  opposite  to  all 
unity  ;  disruption  and  disunion  in  itself  without  the  least  sym¬ 
pathy,  without  any  point  of  coalescence  whatever  for  unity  ; 
together  with  an  effort  to  destroy  all  unity,  to  extend  its  own 
inherent  disunion  to  everything,  and  to  rend  everything  asun¬ 
der.^;  This  principle  has  no  power  to  posit  anything,  but 
only  to  negative;  it  is  unable  to  create,  to  produce,  to  form, 
but  only  to  destroy,  to  decompose.  §  The  first  of  these  grades 
constitutes  the  life,  which  by  its  nature  is  imperishable,  the 
essential  iupdanaia  ;  the  \pvxm6r,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  mid- 


*  The  fjbi/r'oTn;. 

f  As  lleracleon  defines  him:  fttpos  i'v  okn;  rri;  vXtis.  Vid.  Orig.  in 
Joann.  T.  XIII.  s.  16. 

J  The  oLaia.  croXvrxMi'  that  seeks  to  assimilate  everything  to  itself. 

§  Thus  defined  by  lleracleon,  who  says,  oi  y sw£  roiaura  ma 

fxurwv  Quirti,  Qitogotfoi a.  yap  xa)  avaXuTxavra  rau;  s^/SXtjSsv'ra;  u;  aura. 

Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  XX.  s.  20. 
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"’ay  betwixt  the  imperishable  and  the  perishable ;  the  soul 
being-  by  nature  mortal,  and  capable  only  of  being  made 
immortal  by  a  higher  informing  power.  The  x^v^ol  attain 
to  immortality,  or  fall  a  natural  prey  to  death,  according 
as  they  yield  themselves  by  the  bent  of  their  will  to  the  o-od- 
ljke  or  to  the  ungodlike.  The  essence  of  Satan,  as  of'°the 
v\i],  is  death  itself,  the  negation  of  all  existence,— which  in 
the  end,  when  all  existence,  rent  and  dissevered  by  it,  shall 
have  developed  itself  to  a  mature  individuality  and  become 
sufficiently  established  in  itself,  will  be  vanquished  by  the 
force  of  the  Positive  as  soon  as,  having  attracted  within 
its  sphere  all  kindred  ungodlike  natures,  it  shall  have 
resolved  itself  into  its  own  nothingness.  1.  The  essence 
of  the  first  is  the  evolution  of  pure  life  from  within  outward  ; 
an  activity  not  directed  outwardly,  and  such  that  it  has  no 
obstacles  to  overcome;  a  life  and  action  exalted  above  the 
antithesis  of  rest  and  motion.  2.  The  essence  of  the  v\r]  is, 
in  itself  considered,  the  rest  of  death  ;  but  a  spark  of  life  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  into  it,  and  communicated  to  it  a  certain  analogon 
of  life,  it  became  a  wild  self-contradictory  impulse,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  Satan,  its  representative,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
all  men  akin  to  him  by  nature,  they  ascribed  no  rational  con¬ 
sciousness,  no  self-determining  will,  but  only  a  blind,  wild, 
impulsive  nature,  only  desire  and  passion.*  When  he  looked 
at  the  crimes  committed  by  men,  which  filled  him  with  abhor¬ 
rence,  this  was  the  only  explanation  which  could  occur  to  the 
mind  of  a  man  like  Valentine,  f  3.  Peculiar  to  the  Demiurge , 
and  his  subjects  the  Psychici,  is  a  propensity  to  create,  to  pro¬ 
duce  without  themselves — a  busy  activity.  They  would  always 
be  doing,  as  usually  happens  with  such  busy  natures,  even  with¬ 
out  really  understanding  what  they  are  about,  J  without  being 
really  conscious  to  themselves  of  the  ideas  that  govern  them.§ 
rlhe  doctrine  of  redemption  occupied  a  place  no  less  im- 

Heracleon  says,  T ov  ^mfioXov  e yuv  Sixtiua,  axx*  IvtSuAticcv.  O ri it. 

in  Joann.  T.  XX.  s.  20. 

f  Notice  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  a  Valentinian  expresses 
himself  on  this  point  in  the  dialogue  on  Free  Will  ascribed  to  Methodius. 
Galland.  Bibl.  patr.  T.  III.  f.  762.  Consult,  however,  on  this  tract,  the 
investigations  in  my  “Genetic  development  of  the  Gnostic  systems,” 
p.  205.  J  ‘Pi/tri;  -roXvioyos,  voXwpayfjuuv. 

§  For  evidence  see  Heracleon,  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  XIII.  c.  16,  25,  30, 
51,  59;  T.  XX.  c.  20.  ’ 
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portant  in  the  Yalentinian  than  in  the  Basilidean  system,  form¬ 
ing  properly  its  central  point;  as  may  be  gathered  from  our 
previous  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  notions  of  creation  and 
of  redemption  in  this  scheme.  It  was  in  a  greater  degree  the 
aim  and  effort  of  the  latter  system  than  the  former  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  doctrine  of  redemption  in  its  connection  with  the 
universal  process  of  development ;  as,  while  it  went  back  to 
the  first  germ  of  discord  in  the  universe,  so  also  it  sought  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  a  redemption  in  its  primal  ground. 
No  doubt  it  did  this  in  such  a  manner  that  the  specula¬ 
tive  interest  continually  overshot  the  practical.  As  a  process 
of  vital  development  pervades  every  region  of  existence,  and 
as  the  disharmony,  which  in  the  germ  had  its  beginning  in  the 
Pleroma  itself,  extended  itself  from  thence  still  more  widely  ; 
so  the  whole  mundane  course  can  only  then  attain  to  its  ctul 
when  harmony  has  been  restored  both  in  the  Pleroma  and  in 
all  grades  of  existence.  What  takes  place  in  the  Pleroma 
must  be  imaged  forth  in  all  the  other  grades  of  existence.  In¬ 
asmuch,  then,  as  the  work  of  redemption  is  carried  on  in  dif¬ 
ferent  gradations  of  existence,  and  the  same  law  is  here  ful¬ 
filled  in  different  forms  at  different  positions,  so  accordingly 
it  is  the  same  agent  of  the  revelation  of  the  hidden  God,  the 
same  agent  through  whom  the  life  that  emanated  from  God 
is  again  united  with  Him,  who,  working  continually  until 
the  consummation  of  all  things,  presents  himself  under  differ¬ 
ent  hypostases,  according  as  he  accomplishes  his  work  at 
different  stages  of  existence.  Thus  it  is  the  same  idea  which 
is  represented  in  a  Monogenes,  a  Logos,  a  Christ,  a  Soter. 
The  Soter  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  whole  world  without  the 
Pleroma  ;  and  hence  also  the  framer  of  it  (in  considering  this 
position  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  said  already 
respecting  the  twofold  activity  of  the  Ilorus).  By  the  process 
of  framing,  the  higher  element  is  in  the  first  place  freed  from 
its  adherent  matter,  evolved  from  an  unorganised,  formless 
existence  to  a  determinate  one,  with  its  proper  organic  form. 
By  the  redemption,  the  higher  individuality  first  attains  to  a 
full  and  perfect  development,  and  to  clear  self-consciousness. 
Redemption  completes  the  process  of  formation.  All  the  divine 
life  of  the  Pleroma  concentrates  and  reflects  itself  in  the  Soter, 
and  through  him  works  onward  in  giving  individual  shapes, 
until  the  spiritual  natures  akin  to  the  Pleroma  are  sowed  in  the 
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world  and  are  matured  to  perfected  existence.  The  Christ  of 
the  Pleroma  is  the  operative  principle ;  the  Soter,  without  the 
Pleroma,  the  recipient,  framing,  and  perfecting  principle.* 
The  Soter  first  proves  his  redeeming,  formative  power  on  the 
mundane  soul,  which  is  as  yet  immature,  and  had  its  origin  in 
the  Pleroma  ; — the  same  power  which  is  afterwards  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  kindred  spiritual  natures  that  sprang  out  from  her, 
the  common  mother  of  the  spiritual  life  in  the  lower  world  (see 
above).  The  Soter  is  properly  the  former  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
as  he  is  also  its  redeemer ;  for  the  formation  of  the  world  is  in 
truth  the  first  beginning  of  the  process  of  development,  which 
is  only  brought  to  its  full  completion  by  the  redemption.  The 
Soter,  as  the  inwardly  operating  principle,  inspires  in  the  mun¬ 
dane  soul,  destined  to  union  (syzygia)  with  him,-)'  the  plastic 
ideas  ;  and  she  it  is  who  communicates  them  to  the  Demiurge, 
who  thinks  that  he  acts  independently.  In  forming  the  world 
the  latter  is,  without  knowing  it,  actuated  and  impelled  by 
the  force  of  these  ideas.  Thus  the  world  is  a  picture  of  the 
divine  glory,  designed  by  the  Sophia  or  the  Soter,  as  its  artists, 
while  in  the  execution  of  it  the  Demiurge  is  employed  simply 
as  an  instrument.  Since,  however,  every  picture  is,  from  its 
nature,  only  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  prototype,  and 
can  be  properly  understood  only  by  him  who  has  the  intuition 
of  that  primal  type,  so  the  Demiurge  with  his  creation  is  but 
an  imperfect  representation  of  the  divine  glory  ;  and  he  only 
who  has  felt  within  himself  a  revelation  of  the  invisible  divine 
essence  can  rightly  understand  the  world  as  a  symbol  or  pic¬ 
ture,  and  the  Demiurge  as  a  prophet  of  the  Supreme  God. 
The  internal  revelation  of  God,  which  is  the  portion  of  the 
-yEvgarmoi,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  outward,  a  testimony  to 

*  In  the  rorro;  fur'orr,ro; . 

f  So  Heracleon  says  of  the  Soter  in  his  relation  to  Christ.  The 
former,  he  observes,  receives  from  the  latter  the  divine  seed,  yet  unde¬ 
veloped,  out  of  the  Pleroma;  and  gives  it  the  first  shaping  towards 
determinate,  individual  existence,  rri*  rr^urny  pop  fun*,  rr,v  xa.ro.  yitint, 

it;  fjj  o  p  (p  r,  v  kcu  (p&rtr/xov  xa)  •z’lotyoa.pw  uyccyuv  xa)  a.vaditt'x;.  Orig.  in 

Joann.  T.  II.  c.  15.  To  bring  to  light,  to  shape,  to  individualizerare, 
with  the  Gnostics,  equivalent  notions.  The  indeterminate,  unorganized, 
answers  in  the  spiritual  province  to  the  Sx*.  Accordingly  in  the  Valen- 
tinian  fragments,  in  Irenteus,  lib.  I.  c.  8,  s.  4,  to  the  rr^ofloXXuv  rm^u.a- 
nxu;  rr,y  oXr/v  oiriay  is  Opposed  the  pooQovv,  (pari^siv,  ipavipo vv.  Christ 
scatters  the  seed,  the  Soter  gathers  the  harvest.  Orig.  in  Joann.  T 
XIII.  p.  48.  J  Kara)  rofia,  Achamoth. 
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the  Demiurge,  as  God’s  representative.  Valentine  himself 
expresses  the  matter  thus  :* — “  As  the  portrait  falls  short  of 
the  living  countenance,  so  does  the  world  fall  short  of  the 
living  God.  Now  what  is  the  cause  of  the  picture?  The 
majesty  of  the  countenance,  which  furnished  the  painter  with 
his  type,  in  order  that  it  might  be  glorified  by  the  revelation 
of  its  name  ;  for  no  picture  is  devised  as  a  self-subsistent 
thing  (every  picture  necessarily  refers  back  to  an  original 
type).  But  as  the  name  of  the  object  supplies  what  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  picture,  so  the  invisible  of  God  (his  invisible  essence 
as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  spirit  which  is  related  to  God)  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  verification  of  the  copy.” 

Man  is  the  being  through  whom  the  name  of  God  is  to  be 
revealed  in  this  world  ;  who,  through  the  invisible  revelation 
of  God  in  himself  . ]  was  to  be  the  link  of  connection  betwixt 
the  copy  and  the  prototype,  and  so  to  supply  what  was  lacking 
to  t  he  world  in  itself  towards  a  complete  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Being.  That  man  occupies  this  important  position  in 
creation  is  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Valentinian 
system.  Humanity  and  revelation  of  God  are  conceptions 
which  here  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  each  other. 
Accordingly  the  primal  man  is  represented  as  one  of  the  Aions  ; 
and  this  idea  in  another  Valentinian  statement  is  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  : — “  When  God  willed  a  revelation  of  Himself,  this  was 
called  man.”j'  But  in  this  respect  also  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 

*  Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  509  :  'Otfiew  i\ctrr&v  k  ukcov  rou  ^cjvro;  vr(*o<rtoqrG'j, 
rocrouTcv  rircrwv  o  kop/aos  mu  T^covro;  ctlcovov;  (which  name,  according  to  what 
we  have  already  observed,  is  a  distinctive  appellation  of  .the  Supreme 
God  himself).  T U  cuv  a’lrlcc  rvjs  ukovo >  ;  M iyaXcoauvri  rou  affou,  irctpir- 
‘X^Yipc'ivou  r&  Z>uycu.(pcp  rov  ruorov,  7y u.  riun3'/)  2/  ovopucro;  ocurou  (I  Understand. 

this  as  referring  to  his  own  name,  which  was  to  be  revealed  by  the 
creation),  ou  yap  auShvnKcv;  tupiS*)  pinptyr)'  oi XXa  to  ovopca  (the  name  as  it 
reveals  itself  immediately  in  the  higher  self-consciousness,  or  in  the 
spiritual  natures)  lorXripuin  TO  urrri^nuM  iv  orXairu'  iruvipyu  os  xa\  to  too 
tkoo  d.ooarov  u;  mV-nv  rou  oriorXatrfjoivov.  (This  is  without  doubt  tile 
neuter  =  rtaras).  It  may  be  that  Valentine  here  supposed  the  De¬ 
miurge,  and  the  world  formed  by  him,  to  constitute  one  image  of  the 
Supreme  God,  analogous  to  the  Sso;  ^sv»jto;  of  Plato,  in  the  same  way 
that  Philo,  in  many  places,  unites  together  the  Logos  and  the  world  ani¬ 
mated  by  him.  Yet  this  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  his  language 
in  this  instance. 

f  '  Ote  «SeA)1«v  iori^u^ai  kutov,  rouro  u. vSowtros  Ireil.  ho.  I.  C. 

12,  s.  3. 
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tinguish  what  the  Demiurge  intended,  and  what  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  unconsciously  to  do,  as  the  instrument  of  the  higher 
order  of  the  world.  He  and  his  angels  in  a  higher  ethereal 
region  (paradise,  the  third  or  fourth  heaven)*  combined 
together  to  create  man  as  their  common  image.  Man,  as  lord  of 
the  world,  was  in  it  to  represent  the  Demiurge.  But  in  this 
matter  also  the  Demiurge  acted  as  the  instrument  of  a  higher 
order  of  the  world,  according  to  ideas  inspired  in  him  by 
the  Soter  and  the  Sophia.  Unknown  to  himself  some  of  the 
seed  of  divine  life  was  communicated  to  him  from  the  Pleroma, 
and  from  him  it  passed  over  to  man.  j  Thus  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  man  was  revealed  the  prototype  of  the  heavenly  man 
from  the  Pleroma ;  and  he,  who  was  intended  to  represent 
only  the  perfection  of  the  cosmical  principle,  exhibited  in  his 
manifestation  something  far  higher.  The  Demiurge  and  his 
angels,  when  they  beheld  a  strange  and  higher  power  enter 
within  their  kingdom,  were  seized  with  amazement ;  for  they 
had  not  as  yet  attained  to  a  conscious  recognition  of  that 
higher  order  of  the  world,  and  to  that  free  obedience  to  it, 
which  could  only  be  brought  about  after  the  redemption. 
Thus  they  were  alarmed  at  their  own  work,  which  threatened 
to  exalt  itself  above  themselves.  As  Valentine  saw  the  same 
law  pervading  every  grade  of  existence,  so  he  supposed  he 
could  find  it  recurring  in  all  those  cases  wherein  men,  under 
the  inspiration  of  lofty  ideas,  and  endeavouring  to  represent 
them  in  their  works,  pioduce  effects  not  anticipated  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  set  in  astonishment  by  their  own  productions. 
This  he  illustrates  by  the  instance  of  the  artist,  who,  having 
formed  the  image  of  a  god,  afterwards  falls  down  and  worships 
it.  On  this  point  Valentine  thus  expresses  himself: — “Just 
as  fear  seized  the  angels  in  the  presence  of  that  form  when, 
because  a  seed  of  the  higher  essence  had  been  invisibly 
imparted  to  it,  it  uttered  greater  things  than  they  expected 
from  such  a  creation,  so  also  among  the  generations  of  men 
in  t his  world  their  works  became  objects  of  fear  to  their  very 
authors ;  as  statues,  pictures,  and  all  that  is  wrought  by 

*  See  those  Gnostic  excerpta  of  the  Didascal.  Anatol.  or  QuVorou 
icrirofjMi,  opp.  Clement,  f.  797,  B.  :  "Av^^aro;  rw  c rara^tlca  ra  nraora 
oipa-j'Z  ^nujiouayu-cu,  and  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  5,  s.  2. 

t  '  o  'Aox.fi,  ub'oXui  aura,  ucro  rif  coipi'x;  ivcoruptv,  rci  cornua  ro  rrviu- 

p.urIXw.  Didascal.  Anatol.  f.  797. 


been  formed  to  represent  the  name  of  man,  awakened  a  dread 
of  the  primal  man,  as  if  forsooth  the  latter  were  enshrined 
within  him.”* 

The  cosmical  principle  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  in  its  self-subsistence  and  authority  against  the 
danger  with  which  man,  bearing  witness  of  the  supramundane 
essence,  threatened  it.  The  Demiurge  and  his  powers  com¬ 
bine  to  hold  man  in  subjection,  and  to  suppress  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  higher  nature.  They  plunge  him  from  the  psychical 
region  of  the  third  heaven  into  the  world  won  from  and  built 
on  the  verge  of  the  Hyle,  and  they  veil  his  psychical  nature  in 
a  body  formed  out  of  matter,  j  But  that  this  should  so  happen 
"'as  no  result  of  the  will  of  the  Demiurge.  In  this  also  he 
acted  as  the  instrument  of  a  higher  wisdom  ;  in  carrying  out 
his  own  will  he  was  forced  to  minister  to  the  ends  of  a  higher 
"'ill.  The  principle  of  divine  life  was  to  penetrate  through  all 
grades  of  existence,  to  spread  even  to  the  bounds  of  the  Hyle, 
and  even  to  enter  the  realms  of  death  itself,  in  order  to 
bring  about  its  destruction.  But  this  was  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  done. 

That,  therefore,  which  is  to  represent  humanity  at  large  is 
actually  realized  by  the  higher  spiritual  natures  alone — by  those 
only  who  bear  within  them  that  higher  germ  of  divine  life 
which  accrued  to  the  Demiurge  by  an  invisible  communication. 
They  are  the  salt  and  light  of  the  earth,  the  leaven  for  the 
whole  lump  of  humanity.  The  soul  ( 1^x17)  is  but  the  vehicle 


ycto  ovnpa.  ccv^quitou  T\a<rQu;  tyofiov  v  TTgoovTOS  dvSgCdTToVj  oj$  hr 

aurou  iv  a’uTu  kciSuttcutss.  Strom,  lib.  II.  f.  375. 

t  The  coats  of  skin,  the  %ir£v( ;  hi^uanvai  of  Genesis,  which  were  com¬ 
monly  so  understood  by  the  Theosophists  of  this  period.  Thus  we 
must  supply  the  hiatus  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  Valentine’s  system, 
when  it  is  said  at  the  conclusion  of  the  above-cited  passage,  “  The  angels 
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which  it  is  to  develop  itself  to  maturity.  When  this  end  is 
attained,  the  spirit,  which  is  destined  only  for  the  life  of  intu¬ 
ition.  will  leave  this  vehicle  behind  it  in  the  lower  sphere  ;  and 
every  spiritual  nature,  as  the  passive,  feminine  element  in 
relation  to  its  higher  spiritual  world,  will  be  exalted  to  an 
union  (Syzygia)  with  its  corresponding  angelic  nature  in  the 
Pleroma.  The  higher  faculty  of  immediate  intuition  alone — 
this  is  Valentine’s  meaning — will  then  be  active;  all  those 
powers  and  modes  of  operation  of  the  soul  which  are  directed 
to  the  temporal  and  to  the  finite,  (such,  for  instance,  as  the 
faculty  of  reflection,)  of  which,  according  to  Valentine,  the  Tvx'/ 
is  the  sum,  will  then,  in  the  Pleroma,  fall  entirely  away.* 

The  attractive  power  with  which  the  godlike  operates  on 
everything,  even  while  those  that  are  affected  by  it  are  unable 
to  understand  it  or  explain  it  to  themselves,  is  a  favourite  idea 
of  Valentine’s.  Without  knowing  the  reason  of  it,  the  Demi¬ 
urge  was  attracted  by  the  spiritual  natures  among  the  Jewish 
people.  He  made,  therefore,  of  such,  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings.  And  hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  prophets  particu¬ 
larly  were  able  to  point  to  that  higher  order  of  things  which 
through  the  Soter  was  first  to  enter  into  humanity.  According 
to  the  Valentinian  theory  there  was  a  four-fold  principle  at 
work  in  the  prophets: — 1.  The  psychical  principle,  the  humanly 
finite,  the  soul  left  to  itself ;  2.  The  inspiration  of  this  //, 
which  proceeded  from  the  Demiurge’s  influence  upon  it ;  3. 
The  7 TvsvpariKOv,  or  spiritual  element,  left  to  itself ;  4.  The 
pneumatic  inspiration,  which  proceeds  from  the  informing 
Sophia. f  Accordingly,  with  a  reference  to  these  four  prin¬ 
ciples,  Valentine  could,  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  dis¬ 
tinguish  different  passages  of  a  higher  and  lower  kind  and 
import,  and  also  higher  and  lower  senses  of  the  same  passage  : — 
1.  The  purely  human.  2.  The  several  prophecies  of  future 
events,  which  the  Demiurge  was  able  to  communicate  ; — for, 
though  not  omniscient,  he  glanced  nevertheless  through  a  wide 
and  large  circle  of  futurity  ; — the  prediction,  for  instance,  of  a 
Messiah  proceeded  from  him,  but  still  enveloped  in  a  temporal, 
Jewish  form  ;  and  depicting  him  such  as  the  Demiurge  meant 
to  send, — a  psychical  Messiah  for  the  psychical  natures, 
the  ruler  over  a  kingdom  of  this  world.  3.  The  ideas  touch- 

*  Comp.  Aristot.  de  anima,  lib.  III.  c.  5. 

f  Vid.  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  7,  s.  3  et  4. 
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»»g  on  the  Christian  economy,  and  pointing  to  it,— the  trans¬ 
figured  Messianic  element,  set  forth  with  more  or  less  of 
purity,  according  as  it  proceeded  merely  from  the  higher 
spiritual  nature,  or  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
•Sophia.  This  view  was  calculated  to  give  rise  to  important 
investigations  on  the  mixture  of  the  Divine  with  the  Human 
in  the  prophets,  and  to  fruitful  results  for  the  right  exposition 
°f  their  writings.  We  here  observe,  presenting  itself  for  the 
first  time,  a  more  profound  study  of  the  idea  of  inspiration— a 
desire  to  make  the  religious  and  scientific  interests  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  each  other  in  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  Valentine  held  that  the 
rays  of  higher  truth  and  spiritual  natures  existed  solely  amoii? 
the  Jews,  or  whether  he  allowed  that  they  were  diffused  also 
among  the  Gentiles.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  Heracleon,*  he 
taught  that  the  Jews  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge, 
the  Gentiles  to  the  kingdom  of  matter,  or  of  Satan,  and  the 
Christians  to  the  people  of  the  Supreme  God  ;  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  he  denied  a  higher  nature  altogether  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.  For  in  J udaism— although  he  assigned  it  preeminently  to 
t  he  Demiurge— he  recognised  sprinklings  of  the  higher  pneuma¬ 
tic  element ;  and  although  he  made  Christendom  the  property  of 
the  Supreme  God,  he  nevertheless  saw,  even  among  Christians, 
a  large  psychical  class.  Tie  is  speaking,  then,  of  the  pre¬ 
dominant  character  only  ;  and  therefore  even  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  notwithstanding  the  predominance  of  the  Hylic  element 
in  Heathendom,  he  may  have  recognised  a  sprinkling  of  the 
1  neumatical.  He  must  indeed  do  so  on  his  own  principles  ; 
since  the  higher,  spiritual  life  (the  m’tvua-LKov)  had  to  pass 
through,  every  grade  of  existence  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
matter,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  total  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  v\ r).  Valentine’s  observations,  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  above  cited,  on  the  power  of  art  exerted  in  fashioning  the 
images  of  the  gods,  allow  of  the  inference  that  he  judged  the 
polytheistic  system  with  more  lenity  than  the  ordinary  Jews, 
vho  looked  upon  the  Gentile  gods  only  as  evil  spirits;  that 
resting  on  Acts  .xiii.  23,  he  believed  it  possible  even  in  this 
system  to  trace  indications  (corrupted,  however,  by  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  Hylic  principle)  of  an  unknown  God,  extend- 


*  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  XIII.  c.  16. 
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ing  over  all  an  influence  which  they  comprehended  not.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  an  extant  fragment  of  a  Homily,*  Valentine 
actually  alludes  to  the  vestiges  of  truth  scattered  throughout 
the  writings  of  the  heathens,  wherein  is  revealed  the  inward 
nature  of  God’s  spiritual  people,  of  the  irvevfictTiicoi,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  whole  human  race  :  “  Much  of  that  which 
is  written  in  the  books  of  Gentiles  is  found  written  in  the 
church  of  God ;  this  common  truth  is  the  word  out  of  the 
heart,  the  law  written  in  the  heart ;  it  is  the  people  of  the 
beloved  (i.  e.  this  common  higher  consciousness  is  the  charac¬ 
teristic  mark  of  the  members  of  the  Soter’s  community,  of  the 
tv v ev j.LCLT iko l )  who  are  loved  by  him  and  love  him  in  retuin. 

The  Soter,  who  from  the  beginning  has  directed  the  whole 
process  of  development  of  the  spiritual  life-germs  that  fell 
from  the  Pleroma  to  form  a  new  world,  the  invisible  framer 
and  ruler  of  this  new  world, — he  must  now  at  last  interfere 
immediately  in  the  mundane  course,  in  order  to  extend  the  act 
of  redemption, — which  he  had  originally  accomplished  on  the 
mother  of  all  spiritual  life,  the  world-soul,  the  Sophia, — to  all 
the  spiritual  life  that  has  emanated  from  her,  and  must  thus 
bring  his  whole  work  to  an  end.  Everything,  down  to  the 
Hylic  element,  struggling  against  all  existence,  was  capable, 
each  in  its  own  degree ,  of  being  ennobled.  The  Soter,  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  train  everything,  the  psychical  no  less  than 
the  spiritual,  for  its  fit  stage  of  higher  life,  must  enter  into 
union  with  all  these  grades  of  existence.  Moreover,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  course  which  is  in  harmony  with  nature,  he  could 
only  enter  into  union  with  its  kindred  spiritual  nature,  and  as 
such,  in  this  world  of  time,  only  in  junction  with  a  soul 

(\pv)(v)- 

The  Christology  must  always  be  affected  by  the  view  which 
is  entertained  of  the  relation  of  the  world  to  God,  and  by  the 
doctrine  of  human  nature.  In  both  respects  this  system  clearly 
sets  forth  the  necessity  of  a  redemption,  and  that  too  in  its 
true  import,  as  a  grand  historical  fact,  intended  to  restore  har¬ 
mony  between  the  different  grades  of  existence,  to  fill  up  the 
chasm  which  separated  the  world  from  heaven,  and  to  raise 
the  pneumatic  natures  (who  by  themselves  alone  never  could 
have  attained  to  a  full  consciousness  and  full  exercise  of  their 


*  Clem.  Strom.  1.  VI.  f-  641. 
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higher  nature)  to  fellowship  with  the  higher  world,  which  is 
akin  to  their  own  essence.  But  still  it  was  a  consequence 
grounded  in  the  separation  here  supposed  between  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Demiurge  and  that  of  the  Supreme  G  od,  that  all 
in  this  world  could  not  be  equally  fitted  for  redemption  and 
equally  penetrated  by  its  principle.  Certain  repulsive  tenden¬ 
cies  were  assumed  to  exist  in  human  nature  itself,  which 
excluded  the  possibility  of  a  uniform  appropriation,  through  the 
Redeemer  and  the  redemption,  of  this  nature  in  its  complete¬ 
ness.  In  this  system  the  purely  Human  (the  psychical  nature) 
was  too  far  separated  from  the  properly  Divine  (the  pneumatic 
nature),  the  oneness  of  God’s  image  in  man  was  too  feebly 
recognised,  to  give  room  for  a  complete  apprehension  of 
the  historical  Christ  being  admitted  as  the  realization  of  the 
original  type  of  Humanity.  The  antagonisms  which  were 
insisted  upon,  as  originally  given  in  the  cosmology  and  anthro¬ 
pology  of  this  system,  must  necessarily  make  their  appearance 
again  in  its  Christology.  We  cannot  admit  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Valentinian  system  was  to  teach  a  merely  proto- 
typic  or  ideal  Christ,  and  to  make  the  Christ  of  history  a 
purely  accidental  point  to  which  this  idea  attached  itself.  Still 
on  this  matter  we  can  say  nothing  more  than  that  its  principles 
admitted  only  of  a  one-sided,  mutilated  apprehension,  not  only 
of  the  prototypic,  but  also  of  the  historical  Christ.  This  fun¬ 
damental  defect  is  to  be  traced,  in  one  word,  to  the  reaction  of 
the  great  principle  of  the  ancient  world  in  its  conception  of  the 
godlike  as  being  superhuman.  Though  Valentine  could  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  human  element  in  Christ  a  greater  value  than  Basi- 
lides  could,  still,  consistently  with  those  principles,  lie  never 
could  recognise  the  full  significancy  of  the  human  element  in 
combination  with  the  divine,  nor  understand  their  true  union  in 
him,  nor  even  allow  the  Human  itself  to  be  altogether  human, 
for  according  to  his  theory  there  must  ever  be  something  in 
the  human  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  kingdom  of  the  u\ i;. 

The  Demiurge  had  promised  his  people  a  Redeemer,  a 
Messiah,  who  should  release  them  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Hylic  power,  effect  the  annihilation  of  all  that  was  opposed  to 
his  own  kingdom,  who  should  rule  in  his  name  over  all,  and 
bless  the  obedient  with  all  manner  of  earthly  happiness.  He 
sent  down  from  his  heaven  this  Messiah,  the  express  image  of 
the  Demiurge;  but  this  exalted  being  could  enter  into  no  union 
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with  matter.  Destined  to  effect  the  annihilation  of  the  material 
element,  how  indeed  could  he  take  anything  from  it?  Witn 
a  material  body  there  would  have  been  associated  a  kindred 
material  spirit  of  life,* — that  fountain  of  all  evil  lusts;  and 
how  could  he  be  the  Redeemer,  if  the  .principle  of  evil  were 
present  in  his  own  being?  The  Demiurge,  therefore,  formed 
for  the  psychical  Messiah  a  body  of  the  finest  ethereal  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  heaven  from  which  he  sent  him  down  into  the 
world.  This  body  vras  wonderfully  constituted, f  so  as  to  be 
visible  to  outward  sense,  and  undergo  all  sensible  actions  and 
affections,  and  yet  in  a  way  altogether  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  earthly  bodies. J  It  was,  however,  in  this  that  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  consisted  :  the  psychical  nature  that 
descended  from  the  heaven  of  the  Demiurge,  together  with  the 
ethereal  body  which  it  brought  with  it  from  the  same  region, 
was  ushered  into  the  light  of  this  world  through  Mary,  merely 
as  through  a  channel. §  And  yet  this  psychical  Messiah  would 
have  been  inadequate  to  the  task  of  accomplishing  the  work 
assigned  him  by  the  Demiurge.  It  required  a  higher  power 
to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  the  v\i 7.  The  Demiurge  acted 
here,  as  in  everything  else,  simply  as  the  unconscious  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  Soter.  The  latter  had  determined  the  time  when 
lie  would  unite  himself  with  this  psychical  Messiah  as  his 
instrument,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  ordained  and 
promised  by  the  Demiurge,  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the 
Demiurge  himself  had  divined,  by  founding  a  Messianic  king¬ 
dom  of  a  far  loftier  description,  whose  true  character  had  been 
intimated  only  in  those  most  sublime  of  all  the  descriptions  of 
the  prophets  which  the  Demiurge  himself  had  been  unable  to 
understand. 

The  psychical  Messiah,  who  had  no  presentiment  of  the 
destination  that  awaited  him  when  united  with  the  Soter, 
meanwhile  exhibited  from  the  beginning  the  ideal  of  ascetical 
sanctity.  By  virtue  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  body, 
he  could  exercise  an  extraordinary  control  over  matter.  He 
ate  and  drank,  it  is  true,  like  others ;  in  this  respect  letting 
himself  down  to  human  infirmity,  but  yet  without  being 

*  The  'i'V’x/l  olXoyo;.  f  5E£  otxovotjj'nz;. 

J  'luftu.  vc  r>5j  ,4trX.pc^>»  ovtnai.  Theodot.  Didascal.  Anatol. 

o>  *0;  'htcc  (rcuXtivof • 
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subject  to  like  affections  with  other  men.  He  did  everything 
after  a  godlike  manner.* 

At  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  where  lie  was  to  receive  from 
John  the  Baptist,  as  representative  of  the  Demiurge,  his  solemn 
consecration  to  the  office  of  Messiah,  the  Soter,  under  whose 
invisible  guidance  everything  had  been  directed  to  this  point, 
entered  into  union  with  him,  descending  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 
As  to  the  question  whether  the  pyschical  Messiah  possessed 
with  his  soul  a  pneumatic  element  also,  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Valentinian  schools 
themselves. |  Some  may  have  held  that  the  -rrrevpa  descended 
at  the  same  time  with  the  soul  as  its  vehicle,  for  the  purpose 
of  unfolding  itself  in  this  world  to  maturity,  and  then  serving 
as  the  instrument  of  the  descended  Soter,  while  it  may  have 

*  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  III.  f.  451. 

f  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  view  expressed  in  a  passage  of  Heracleon. 
Grig.  T.  VI.  s.  23.  Grabe,  Spiceleg.  T.  II.  p.  89,  in  which  passage  I  once 
supposed  (see  my  Genetische  Entwickelung,  p.  149),  though  erroneously, 
that  I  had  found  the  doctrine  of  a  proper  incarnation  of  the  Soter,  and  of 
his  union  with  the  human  nature  from  its  first  development.  Heracleon 
— on  John  i.  27 — explains  the  passage  after  his  usual  manner,  in  the  first 
place,  correctly,  namely,  that  “John  acknowledged  himself  unworthy 
to  perform  even  the  meanest  service  for  the  Redeemer,” — but  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  arbitrarily  to  introduce  into  these  simple  words  a  higher  sense,  in 
accordance  with  his  own  theosophieal  ideas:  Oux  iyu  ilua  ixavo;,  "v«  V 
i/jji  xcirsXSn  iiri  yiysSou;  xoc)  trd(>Kcc  Xclfiri,  u;  UKolvycc,  Kifii  ris  iyc->  Xoyov 
d.Ko'bouva.i  oil  'buvnyou,  ou}l  tiniywctirStzi  1)  IKiXuirai  Tr)  v  Kio)  ccl/Trj;  olxovoydccv . 

We  can  hardly  understand  by  “the  flesh”  here,  which  the  Soter  took  on 
him  when  he  descended  from  the  higher  region  bordering  on  the  KXriguy.cc 
and  the  toko;  yscroTnroc,  the  body  of  the  psychical  Messiah,  formed  by  a 
special  olxovoyla ;  for  the  subject  of  discourse  here  is  undoubtedly  the 
Soter,  who  revealed  himself  to  John  at  the  baptism;  and  this  Soter,  at 
all  events,  united  himself,  according  to  the  Valentinian  theory,  not  with 
the  body,  but  with  the  psychical  Messiah,  who  teas  clothed  with  this  body. 
Consequently  John,  here  representing  the  person  of  the  Demiurge, 
could  not  have  thus  expressed  his  wonder  at  this  wonderful  body,  which 
had  been  formed  by  the  Demiurge  himself.  But  the  Valentinians  were 
used  to  denominate  every  outward  envelop,  every  vehicle  of  a  superior 
being  that  descended  to  a  lower  region  of  existence,  a  <ru.£.  The  Sophia 
gave  the  Soter  a  cks gy.a  Kvtvyarixov,  that  so  with  this  vehicle  he  might 
descend  to  the  earth,  and,  through  its  medium,  enter  into  union  with  the 
We  have  the  evidence  of  this  in  the  commencing  words  of  the 
Didascal.  Auatoh,  which  are  as  follows  :  "O  KgotficcXtv  cragxiov  tu  Xoyu, 
(equivalent  to  the  Soter,)  k  irotpioc  TO  Kvsuy.aTix.ov  ffKigycc,  touto  ffToXnrdy.svt; 

xccTvixSiv  o  <rco7 It  was  of  this  wonderful  economy,  then,  that  Hera¬ 
cleon  was  speaking. 
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been  the  opinion  of  others  that  the  Soter,  on  his  first  en¬ 
trance  into  this  world,  received  from  the  Sophia  a  spiritual 
nature  as  his  vehicle,  so  as  to  be  able  to  unite  himself  with  a 
human  nature,  and  that  the  higher  pneumatic  principle  was 
thus  first  communicated  to  the  Messiah  of  the  Demiurge  at  his 
baptism. 

According  to  Valentine’s  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  of  Basil- 
ides,  the  appearance  of  the  redeeming  spirit  in  humanity  and 
his  union  with  the  psychical  Messiah,  his  revelation  and  com¬ 
munication  of  himself  by  the  latter,  must  constitute  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing  in  the  work  of  redemption.  He  agreed  with 
Basilides  also  in  supposing  that  at  the  passion  the  Soter  aban¬ 
doned  the  psychical  Messiah  to  himself ;  and  this  passion,  as  in 
his  theory  it  did  not  affect  a  material  body,  capable  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  but  only  a  psychical  one,  could  not  possibly  be  regarded 
by  him  in  its  full  import.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  with  respect 
to  the  view  of  Christ’s  passion,  the  Jewish  element,  in  the  case 
of  the  Valentinian  Gnosis,  exercised  far  less  influence  than  it 
did  on  the  Gnosis  of  Basilides ;  the  Valentinians  must  have 
more  duly  appreciated  the  passion  and  have  seen  its  import  for 
the  Christian  consciousness.  A  power  for  overcoming  of  evil, 
and  for  purifying  nature  which  was  beset  with  it,  was  ascribed 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  psychical  Christ.  We  have,  in  fact, 
already  become  acquainted  with  the  ruling  idea  of  the  Valen¬ 
tinian  system,  that  in  order  to  the  restoration  of  the  harmony 
of  the  universe  the  same  law  must  be  carried  into  effect  in 
all  the  different  stages  of  existence.  The  cross,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  was  in  this  system  considered  a  symbol  of 
the  power  that  purifies  every  being  from  all  foreign  elements, 
and  leads  it  not  only  to  sfelf-limitation  within  the  bounds  of  its 
proper  nature,  but  also  to  fixedness  and  constancy  there.  Now 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ  represented  the  activity  of  this 
power  in  the  lower  world.  The  manner  in  which  the  psychical 
Messiah  was  stretched  on  the  cross,  and,  by  that  means,  over 
the  lower  creation,  and  was  seen  taking  part  in  the  sufferings 
of  humanity,  is  a  symbol  of  that  first  redeeming  act,  when  the 
Soter  received  the  suffering  Sophia  with  the  Stauros,  stretched 
himself  over  her,  purified  her  from  every  foreign  element,  and 
brought  back  her  dissipating  existence  within  its  proper  con¬ 
fines.  A  similar  effect  is  now  brought  about  in  the  psychical 
world  by  this  act  of  the  psychical  Christ,  in  which  was  now 
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copied  that  which  had  been  previously  accomplished  in  the 
highest  region.  Even  in  and  by  itself,  this  copying  can¬ 
not  be  an  idle,  fruitless,  and  merely  symbolical  act  ;  there 
must  be  connected  with  it  an  influence  similar  indeed,  but 
adjusted  to  this  particular  stage  of  existence.  Accordingly, 
Heracleon  could  say  that  by  the  cross  of  Christ  all  evil  is 
destroyed,*  and  that  his  passion  was  necessary  in  order  that 
the  church,  cleansed  from  the  influences  of  the  material  spirits, 
might  be  converted  into  a  house  of  God.f  So,  too,  he  spoke 
of  a  spiritual  appropriation  of  Christ’s  sufferings,  by  which  is 
brought  about  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Divine 
life,  in  the  marriage  supper  of  the  church.^  By  the  words, 
“  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,”  the  psychical 
Christ  commended  to  the  care  of  the  Heavenly  Father  the 
ttj'ei i/xariKov  mriofia,  which  was  now  forsaking  him,  that  it 
might  not  be  detained  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  but 
rise  free  to  the  upper  region ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  com¬ 
mended  to  him  all  spiritual  natures,  who  were  represented  by 
the  one  united  with  himself.  The  psychical  Messiah  rises  to 
the  Demiurge,  who  gives  to  him  the  sovereign  power  and 
government  in  his  own  name ;  while  the  pneumatic  Messiah 
ascends  to  the  Soter,  whither  all  the  redeemed  spiritual  natures 
will  follow  him. 

The  important  point,  the  main  thing  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  so  far  as  it  concerns  spiritual  natures,  is  the 
redemption  of  which  man’s  nature  became  capable  by  its 
union  with  the  Soter  at  the  baptism  in  Jordan.  rlhis  must  be 
repeated  in  the  case  of  each  individual.  Of  the  sanctifying 
effects  flowing  from  inward  communion  with  the  Redeemer, 
Valentine  speaks  as  follows:  “There  is  one  good  Being, 
whose  free  manifestation  is  his  revelation  by  the  Son ;  and 
through  him  alone  can  the  heart  be  made  pure,  after  every 

*  ’A xcu  ti/pavi'irSai  toIc  /«(,  (an  allusion  to  the 

narrative  of  Christ’s  driving  the  money-changers  from  the  temple,  and 
without  doubt  meaning  here  the  demons,  or  effluxes  from  matter,  whereby 
God’s  temple  in  humanity  had  been  defiled),  xa.)  vu./rcnt  rhv  Orig. 

in  Joann.  T.  X.  c.  19. 

f  'ivcc  ttjv  \,x,x\n<Tia.v  xccToccrxiudo"/],  ouxin  Xykttuv  xcu  iuj'tto^uv  ir^nXa.tov, 
uWa,  oixov  tov  ccurov.  L.  C. 

J  From  the  typical  meaning  of  the  paschal  supper.  A uo^zvov  ptv  to 

vrdSos  tov  1ct)rr,()os  to  Iv  xo<T(jt,M  ’urriuGcivzv,  ’urBioutvov  tt,v  a,vu,'7rccv<nv  Tyv  iv 
yd/xu k  L.  C.  S.  14. 
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malign  spirit  has  been  driven  out  of  the  heart ;  for  many 
spirits  take  up  their  abode  there  and  do  not  allow  it  to  be 
puie.  Each  of  these  is  busily  employed  in  his  own  work, 
while  they,  all  in  various  ways,  shamefully  defile  it  by 
unseemly  lusts.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  fare  with  such  a 
heart  much  as  with  an  inn  ;  for  the  inn  is  worn  and  trodden 
to  pieces,  often  covered  with  dirt,  while  all  men  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  resort  to  it,  having  no  interest  in  the  place  since  it  is 
none  of  their  own.  So  is  it  with  the  heart :  until  it  receives 
the  heavenly  grace  it  remains  unclean,  being  the  abode  of 
many  evil  spirits.  When,  however,  the  Father,  who  alone  is 
good,  adopts  it  as  his,  it  becomes  holy  and  resplendent  with 
iight ;  and  accordingly,  he  who  possesses  such  a  heart  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  blessed,  for  he  shall  see  God.”  * 

(  1  jie.  Valentinians  were  penetrated  with  a  conviction  tha+ 
Christianity  even  on  earth  imparts  a  divine  life,  and  therein 
also  communion  with  heaven.  This  conviction  is  thus  expressed 
in  the  Valentinian  form  of  intuition :  “As  every  pneumatic 
soid  has  its  other  half  in  the  upper  world  of  spirits  (namely, 
its  attendant  angel),  with  which  it  is  destined  to  be  united,  so 
through  the  Soter  it  receives  even  now  the  power  to  enter  into 
this  union  (Syzygy)  through  the  spiritual  life.”  f 

Hut  it  is  self-evident  that  the  A  alentinians  must  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  effects  of  baptism  and  of  the  redemption  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  two  positions  of  the  Pneumatici  and  the  Psychici. 

I  he  psychical  man  obtains  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  is  released 
from  the  dominion  of  the  hylic  principle,  and  receives  power 
to  withstand  it.  The  pneumatical  man  is,  through  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  Soter,  incorporated  into  the  Pleroma,  attains  to 
a  full  consciousness  of  his  nature  akin  to  the  latter,  and 
exalted  above  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  and  is  made  able 
to  develop  it  free  from  the  restraints  by  which  it  was  before 
shackled,  lie  is  released  from  the  cramping  power  of  the 
Demiurge. 

I  he  two  classes  differ  also  in  the  way  by  which  not  only 
they  anive  at  Christianity,  but  also  by  which  they  appropriate 
aud  apprehend  it.  The  psychical  men  must  be  led  to  the 
faith  by  outward  causes,  by  facts  of  the  sensible  world,  by 

*  Strom,  lib.  II.  f.  409. 

t  Heracleon,  in  Origen,  T.  XIII.  s.  11:  M  rx, 

xai  rx y  i»w/v  xcu  TXf  to  ■xXxoupu.  avrxi. 
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miracles ;  * * * §  since  the  stage  which  they  cannot  go  beyond  is 
that  of  a  faith  on  grounds  of  historical  authority.  They  -arc 
not  capable  of  the  intuition  of  the  truth  itself.  It  is  to 
such  that  Christ  speaks  in  John  iv.  48.  In  the  case  of  spiritual 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  faith  does  not  come  from  things  of 
sense  :  in  virtue  of  their  godlike  nature  they  are  seized  imme¬ 
diately  by  the  intrinsic  might  of  the  truth  itself,  feel  them¬ 
selves  at  once  drawn  to  that  which  is  in  affinity  with  their 
essence, f  and  in  virtue  of  this  spiritual  contact  with  the 
truth  their  faith  is  superior  to  all  doubt. i  Their  worship, 
grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  is  the  true  “  reason¬ 
able  service  of  God” 

As  the  origin  of  the  Christian  life  is  here  different,  so  there 
is  a  difference  also  in  its  several  positions ;  and  hence  arises 
the  distinction  of  a  psychical  and  a  pneumatical  Christianity. 
By  the  one  the  psychical  Christ  only  is  recognised  ;  the  other 
rises  to  the  divine  Soter  within  him.  In  the  one  men  rest 
satisfied  with  historical  Christianity ;  in  the  other  they  grasp 
it  in  its  connection  and  coherence  with  the  whole  theogonical 
and  cosmogonical  process.  While  by  the  first  class  Christ  is 
acknowledged  as  a  divine  teacher  only  on  account  of  the 
miraculous  works  by  which  he  was  accredited,  and  what  he 
revealed  is  received  on  his  authority  ;  by  the  second,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  necessity  of  the  facts  of  Christianity — the 
necessity  grounded  in  the  very  process  —  is  understood  ;  and 
on  that  very  basis  reposes  a  conviction  raised  above  all  doubt. 
It  was  to  the  psychical  class  that  St.  Paul  said  that  he  knew 
nothing,  and  could  preach  nothing  to  them,  save  Christ 
crucified ;  §  that  he  could  not  announce  to  them  that  wisdom 
of  the  perfect  which  is  hidden  even  from  the  Demiurge  and 
ins  angels.  According  to  these  diilierent  positions  in  the 
Christian  life,  Christ  is  presented  in  different  ways  to  the 
consciousness;  just,  indeed,  as  the  angels,  by  reason  of  their 
different  natures,  have  not  all  an  equal  vision  of  the  counte- 

*  A/’  ioyav  tpi/mv  xa.)  5/’  a/VSAfa,'  •riiSlo-Sui,  xa)  oifi  Xcyai  s«r- 

Tivuv.  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  XIII.  s.  59. 

t  Heracleon,  in  Orig.  1.  c.  c.  20,  the  'bixTix'/i 

*  'H  d.liuxgiros  xa)  xaraXXnXoi  <rjj  (pvau  air>i;  rrian;.  L.  C.  S.  10. 

§  Didascul.  Anatol.  ot  a  twofold  mode  of  preaching  by  St.  Pan! 
In  refei ence  to  the  psychical  men  :  3  tov  ytv^-rdv  xu.) 

S»r/v. 
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nance  of  the  Father.*  The  acknowledgment  of  a  necessary 
difference  in  the  mode  of  contemplating  Christ’s  person  and 
work,  grounded  on  the  different  degrees  of  religious  develop¬ 
ment,  is  a  fundamental  truth  of  the  Valentinian  doctrine. 

Those  spiritual  men  are  the  salt,  the  soul  of  the  outward 
church  —  those  by  whom  Christianity  is  propagated  as  the 
principle  that  is  to  mould  and  renovate  humanity. |  By  them 
is  the  way  prepared  for  the  purification  of  the  whole  terrestrial 
world,  and  for  the  final  destruction  of  all  that  is  material  and 
evil ;  which  will  follow  as  soon  as  matter  shall  have  been 
deprived  of  all  those  germs  of  life  which  it  has  seized  on,  and 
when,  being  purified,  these  shall  have  attained  to  a  development 
agreeable  to  their  essence.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
divine  life  should  be  merged  in  the  world  of  death,  in  order  that 
the  latter  might  be  overcome.  Valentine  thus  addresses  the 
spiritual  men  :  “  Ye  are,  from  the  beginning,  immortal,  and 
children  of  eternal  life,  and  ye  were  willing  to  apportion 
death  among  you,  that  you  might  swallow  up  and  destroy  it, 
and  that  in  you  and  through  you  death  might  die.  For  if 
ye  dissolve  the  world  (prepare  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  material  world)  but  are  not  yourselves  dissolved,  ye  are 
masters  and  lords  over  the  creation,  and  over  all  that  is 
perishable.”  i 

Though  the  Christian  principle  appears,  in  this  Valentinian 
line  of  thought,  corrupted  by  a  certain  theosophical  pride  and 
an  element  of  Oriental  austerity,  still  there  gleams  through 
these  words  a  profound  consciousness  of  what  Christ  intended 
when  He  called  those  who  really  possessed  His  word  and 
spirit  the  salt  of  the  earth :  we  recognise  in  it  a  sense  of  the 
high  vocation  and  mission  to  the  whole  world  of  those  who 
truly  displayed  the  image  of  Christ  and  realised  the  idea  of 
Christianity,  who  were  to  be  scattered  abroad  in  the  midst 
of  an  impure  world,  and  connected  with  it  by  numberless 

*  L.  C.  :  ’iSim?  ixairres  yvuol^u  t'ov  xvotov,  xai  o'r£  ofoo'iu;  TavTi;  to  too 
ccurtw  tov  vargog  opujtnv  o i  ccyysXoi. 

•(■  See  the  proof  directly,  where  we  speak  of  Haracleon. 

^  ubdvaToi'  ivTi  xai  tzxvcc  T^ojyi;  aioovia;’  icti  tov  bavccTOv  f/ibi\tTi 

IJA^itraabcu  tlf  iavrou;,  'Iva  lavuvr,<rvTi  aurov  xai  o.va\u<r»Ti,  xai  arobxvn  o 
bavaro;  tv  bfiiv  xai  3/  ufcuv.  "O-to-v  ycio  tov  fj.lv  xorficv  kvr,Tt,  bfiCi;  2.  fib 
xaraXuvirbti  xuo liutTt  tv;  xtitzoi;  xai  T>j;  (pbo/oa;  uorarr,;.  Strom.  I.  IV. 
f.  509,  B. 
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gradations,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  gradual 
purification. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  end  for  which  these  spiritual  men 
were  to  prepare  shall  be  attained,  the  whole  material  world 
being  dissolved,  the  Soter  will  be  united  in  one  “syzygia” 
with  the  Sophia,  and  under  him  the  matured  spiritual  natures, 
pairing  with  their  respective  angels,  will  enter  into  the 
Pleroma ;  while,  under  the  Demiurge,  the  psychical  minds 
will  occupy  the  last  grade  of  the  spiritual  world  ;  *  for  they, 
too,  are  to  receive  the  measure  of  felicity  answering  to  their 
peculiar  nature.  The  Demiurge  rejoices  at  the  appearance  of 
the  Soter,  through  whom  a  higher  world,  to  which  he  was 
before  a  stranger,  has  been  revealed  to  him,  and  by  whose 
means,  moreover,  he  himself,  relieved  from  his  toilsome 
labours,  will  be  enabled  to  enter  into  rest  and  enjoy  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  glory  of  the  Pleroma.  He  is  the  friend  of  the 
bridegroom  (the  Soter),  who  standeth  and  heareth  him,  and 
rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom’s  voice — rejoiceth 
at  the  consummation  of  the  espousals. f  It  was  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Demiurge  that  the  Baptist  spake  these  words — 
John  iii.  29. 

Distinguished  Members  of  tiie  Valentinian  School. 

In  the  Valentinian  school  Ileracleon  was  distinguished  for 
i  the  cool,  scientific,  reflective  character  of  his  mind.  He  wrote 
a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  of  which  considerable 
fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Origen  ;  j  perhaps  also  a 
;  commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke.  Of  the  latter 
:  only  a  single  fragment,  the  exposition  of  Luke  xii.  8,  has 
been  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.§  It  may  easily 
■  be  conceived  that  the  spiritual  depth  and  profundity  of 
:  St.  John  must  have  especially  attracted  the  Gnostics.  To 
the  exposition  of  this  gospel  Ileracleon  brought  a  profoun  1 
religious  sensibility,  which  penetrated  to  the  inward  meaning, 
i  together  with  an  understanding  invariably  clear  when  not  lei 

*  The  raVos  ft&crorriros . 

f  The  union  of  the  Soter  "with  the  Sophia,  of  the  angels  with  the  spi- 
;  ritual  natures  in  the  Pleroma. 

I  h'S  Tom  is  on  John,  in  which  he  frequently  has  reference  to  the 
expositions  of  Ileracleon.  §  Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  503. 
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astray  by  theosophical  speculation.  What  lie  was  chiefly 
deficient  in  u-as  an  appreciation  of  the  simplicity  of  bt.  John, 
and  an  earnest  application  to  the  necessary  means  for  evolving 
the  spirit  out  of  the  letter  -  a  deficiency  among  the  gnostics 
generally  which  we  have  already  remarked  upon.  Heracleon, 
fndeed  so  far  as  we  can  see,  believed  honestly  that  he  had 
derived  his  theology  from  St.  John  But  his  judgment .was 
entirely  warped  by  his  system,  and  with  all  his  habits  of 
thought  and  contemplation  he  was  so  carried  away  by  it  that 
lie  could  not  move  freely,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  introduced 
its  views  and  its  ideas  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he  regarded 

as  the  fountain  of  divine  wisdom.  ,  . 

As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  let  us  consider  Heracleon  s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  that  noble  passage  which  contains  our  blessed 
Saviour’s  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaua.  v\  itn  the 
simple  facts  of  the  history  Heracleon  could  not  rest  content ; 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  a  calm  psychological  contemplation 
of  the  Samaritan  woman  in  her  relation  to  the  Saviour.  He 
saw  immediately  in  the  woman,  who  was  attracted  by  the 
words  and  appearance  of  Christ,  the  type  of  all  spiritual  na¬ 
tures  that  are  attracted  by  the  godlike,  and  to  his  mind  the 
hPtorv  represented  immediately  the  whole  relation  of  the  ttplv- 
uaTLKoi  to  the  Soter  and  to  the  higher,  spiritual  world  hor 
him  therefore  the  words  of  the  Samaritan  woman  have  a  double 
sense — that  of  which  she  was  herself  conscious,  and  that  which, 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  class  of  the  ttvei ^artKol, 
she  expressed  unconsciously;  and  in  the  same  way  the  words, 
of  the  Saviour  must  be  taken  in  a  two-fold  sense  a  higher 
and  a  lower.  He  seized,  it  is  true,  the  fundamental  idea  con 
veved  bv  the  Saviour’s  language,  but  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  away  from  the  principal  point  by  seeing  too  much 
in  the  several  incidents  of  the  story.  “  I  he  water  which  our 
Saviour  gives.”  says  he,  “  is  from  his  Spirit  and  his  power. 
His  -race  and  his  gifts  are  something  that  never  can  be  taken 
away,  never  can  be  exhausted,  never  can  pass  from  those  who 
have  received  a  portion  of  them.  They  that  have  received 
what  is  richly  bestowed  on  them  from  above  communicate 
again  of  the  overflowing  fulness  which  they  enjoy,  to  t we 
everlasting  life  of  others  also.”  But  now,  from  the  truth  that 
Christ  intended  the  water  which  he  would  give  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  a  symbolical  sense,  he  goes  on  to  make  the  wrong 
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inference  that  the  water  of  Jacob’s  well  must  be  understood 
in  the  same  way.  It  was  a  symbol  of  Judaism  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  spiritual  nature — an  image  of  its  perishable 
earthly  glory.  _  The  words  of  the  woman,  “  Give  me  this 
water,  that  1  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw,”  express 
according  to  him,  the  burthensome  character  of  Judaism,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  in  it  any  nourishment  for  the  spiritual  life, 
and  its  inadequacy  when  found.*  When  our  Lord  afterwards 
bids  the  woman  call  her  husband,  the  latter  is  the  symbol  of  her 
other  half  m  the  spiritual  world,  the  ang'el  belonging  to  herj’j’ 
and  the  command  indicates  that,  coming  with  him  to  the  Saviour 
she  is  to  receive  power  from  Him  to  become  united  and  blended 
with  this  her  destined  companion.  And  the  reason  given  for 
this  arbitrary  interpretation  is,  that  “  Christ  could  not  have 
spoken  of  her  earthly  husband,  since  he  was  aware  that  she 
had  no  lawful  one.  In  the  spiritual  sense,  J  the  woman  knew 
not  her  husband  § — she  knew  nothing  of  the  angel  belonging 
to  her ;  in  the  literal  sense,  she  was  ashamed  to  confess  that 
she  was  living  in  an  unlawful  connection.”  The  water  being 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  life  communicated  by  the  Saviour, 
Heracleon  went  on  to  infer  that  the  water-pot  was  the  symbol  of 
a  recipient  spirit  Jor  this  di  vine,  life  on  the  purt  of  the  woman. 
She  left  her  water-pot  behind  with  him ;  that  is,  ha  vino- 
now  a  vessel  of  this  kind  with  the  Saviour,  in  which  she 
had  just  received  the  living  water,  she  returned  into  the 
world  to  announce  to  the  psychical  natures  the  coming  of 
Christ.  |]  & 

In  many  of  his  interpretations,  in  which  he  distinguishes 
himself  by  his  healthy  feeling  for  the  simple  and  for  the 
profound  in  simplicity,  he  is  too  simple  for  the  artificial 
Origen,  who  finds  fault  with  him  for  adhering  to  the  letter, 

To  ivrifjjO^'S'ov  xaX  'buo’‘7To(>i(rrov  xct)  aiTgoipov  ikuvou  <tou  l /%ccro$. 

To  ir\7igaj{za,  ccvtyis.  See  above. 

J  Kccrcc  <70  voovpavov. 

§  Kara  <ro  ccttkovv. 

.  !!  Wo  must  do  Heracleon  the  justice  of  acknowledging  that  here,  as 
in  many  other  places,  Origen  wrongly  accuses  him  of  contradicting  him- 
self.— .or  how,  says  Origen,  could  the,  Samaritan  woman  announce 
Christ  to  others,  when  she  had  left  behind,  with  him  from  whom  she  had 
parted,  the  recipient  organ  of  divine  life?  But  Heracleon  was  perfectly 
consistent  here:  in  applying  the  allegory,  the  notion  of  “  leaving  be¬ 
hind,  in  any  special  reference,  did  not,  in  fact,  enter  his  mind. 

VOL.  II.  TT 
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and  not  penetrating1  more  deeply  into  the  spiritual  sense.* * * § 
Explaining  the  words  of  Christ  in  John  iv.  34,  he  says, 
“  The  Lord  here  calls  it  his  meat  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father  ; 
for  this  was  to  him  his  nourishment,  his  refreshment  and 
strength,  and  his  power.  But  by  his  Father’s  will  lie  meant 
that  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Father  and  be 
blessed.  And  accordingly  this  discourse  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  was  part  of  this  meat  of  the  Son.”  j  On  John  iv.  35, 
he  says,  “  Christ  here  speaks  of  the  material  harvest,  which 
was  yet  four  months  distant ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  har¬ 
vest  on  which  he  discourses  was  already  present  as  respected 
the  souls  of  the  faithful.”  J 

As  the  Gnostics  excepted  against  the  Jewish  element  in  the 
doctrine  of  faith  and  morals,  they  uniformly  insisted  on  the 
principle  that  everything  spiritual  must  proceed  from  the  inner 
life  and  temper,  and  opposed  the  tendency  to  detach  good 
works  from  this  connection,  and  to  attribute  to  them  a  value  of 
their  own.  This  reaction  of  the  Christian  spirit  evinced  itself 
among  the  Gnostics,  in  a  protest  against  the  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  opus  operatum  of  martyrdom,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  tended  to  promote  a  deifying  of  man  among  the 
multitude,  and  spiritual  pride  and  false  security  among  the 
martyrs  and  confessors.  We  formerly  remarked  that  Basi- 
lides  opposed  himself  to  this  excessive  veneration  of  the 
martyrs,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  influence  of  the 
false  premises  of  his  system,  sought  to  depreciate  martyrdom. 
But  the  way  in  which  Heracleon  attacked  the  wrong  notions 
on  this  point  had  no  connection  whatever  with  such  errors. 
His  only  concern  was  to  show  that  the  witnessing  to  Christ 
ought  not  to  be  isolated,  as  a  mere  outward  act,  but  to  be  re¬ 
garded  in  its  connection  and  agreement  with  the  entire  course 
of  the  Christian  life.  “  The  multitude,”  says  he,  §  u  look  upon 
confession  before  the  civil  powers  as  the  only  one  ;  but  without 
reason.  This  confession  hypocrites  also  may  make.  This  is 

*  ’E Ti  xit-iu;  i/xnn,  fj/n  olof&tn;  auxbv  Mayti r^ai.  Ong.  in  Joann. 

T.  XIII.  s.  41. 

•j-  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  Origen  censures  Heracleon  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  sound  exposition :  "Oxia  vou,i^m  (Ttctyus  xccvr)  ooaapcci  xui 
xavuvat  itu\ri(f>§ai  xca  fiipiaxfiivu;.  L.  C.  S.  38. 

X  L.  C.  S.  41. 

§  In  the  fragment  above  cited  of  his  commentary  on  Luke. 
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but  one  particular  form  of  confession — it  is  not  that  universal 
confession  to  be  made  by  all  Christians,  and  of  which  Christ  is 
here  (Luke  xii.  8)  speaking — the  confession  by  works  and 
actions  that  correspond  to  the  faith  in  Him.  This  universal 
confession  will  be  followed  by  that  special  one  also  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  and  when  reason  requires  it.  It  is  possible  for 
those  who  so  confess  Him  in  words,  to  deny  Him  by  works. 
They  only  confess  Him  in  truth,  who  live  confessing  Him,  in 
whom  also  He  Himself  confesses  Himself — having  received 
them  to  Himself  as  they  have  received  Him  to  themselves.* * * § 
For  this  reason  He  can  never  deny  Himself f 

Ptolemceus  is  also  deserving  of  mention,  who,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  work  of  Ireneeus  (which  was  aimed  chiefly 
against  his  party),  contributed  greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  Va- 
lentinian  principles.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Tertullian 
is  correct  in  saying  that  Ptolemaeus  differed  from  Valentine 
principally  in  his  representation  of  the  iEons ;  that,  whereas 
the  latter  regarded  them  as  powers  residing  in  the  divine 
essence,!  the  former  rather  viewed  them  under  the  form  of 
hypostases.  At  least  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  a 
distinction  of  much  importance;  for  the  representations -which 
the  Gnostics  framed  of  the  AEons  were  invariably  very  far 
removed  from  abstract  notional  attributes,  and  bordered 
closely  on  hypostasical  existences. 

A  very  important  production  of  Ptolemy’s,  which  is  still 
extant — his  letter  to  Flora,  a  lady  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
convert  to  the  Valentinian  doctrine  §— shows  that  he  was  well 
qualified  to  present  his  views  to  others  in  an  attractive  form. 
As  the  Christian  lady  to  whom  he  wrote  belonged  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  to  the  Catholic  Church,  it  was  particularly  necessary 
for  him  to  remove  the  offence  she  was  likely  to  take  at  the  op¬ 
position  between  his  vieivs  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and 
at  the  position  that  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  proceeded  from  the  Supreme  God.  To  meet 

*  ’EvsiXrif/jftivos  a-vrobi  xa)  vrto  rovrtuv. 

f  Which  must  happen  if  those  who  are  thus  connected  with  him  could 
be  brought  to  deny  him. 

+  Nominibus  et  numeris  monum  distinctis  in  personales  substantias, 
quas  Valentinus  in  ipsa  summa  divinitatis,  ut  sensus  et  adfectus  et  motus 
jncluserat.  Adv.  Valentinian,  c.  4. 

§  Epiphan.  homes.  33,  s.  3. 
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the  first,  difficulty,  he  appeals  to  an  apostolic  tradition,  which, 
bv  succession,  had  come  down  to  himself,  and  to  the  words  of 
the  Saviour,  according  to  whom  all  doctrine  should  be  settled. 
By  the  tradition  he  meant  probably  an  esoteric  one,  which, 
bein'!  himself  deceived,  he  traced  to  some  reputed  disciple 
of  the  apostles;  and  as  regards  the  words  of  Christ,  he 
could  easily  adapt  them  to  his  system  by  the  Gnostic  mode  of 
interpretation.  As  to  the  second  difficulty,  we  may  well  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  exhibited  his  principles  in  the  mildest  possible  form, 
in  order  to  gain  admittance  for  them  with  one  who  was  not  as 
yet  among  the  initiated.  But  still  we  find  nothing  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  which  is  at  variance  with  the  Valentinian  principles.  He 
combats  two  opposite  errors — the  error  of  those  who  held 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the 
works  of  an  evil  being,  and  that  of  those  who  considered  them 
as  the  works  of  the  Supreme  God.  The  latter  of  these 
parties  erred,  in  his  opinion,  because  they  knew  the  Demiurge 
alone,  and  not  the  Father  of  All,  whom  Christ,  who  alone 
knew  him,  first  revealed  to  them  ;  the  other,  because  they 
knew  nothing  of  such  an  intermediate  being  as  the  Demiurge. 
Ptolemy  probably  would  say,  then,  that  the  first  error  was 
entertained  by  those  who  in  Christianity  continued  still  to  be 
Jews ;  the  second,  by  those  who  had  passed  at  once,  without 
any  medium  of  transition,  from  heathenism,  with  its  worship 
of  matter  and  Satan,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God  in 
the  gospel ;  and  who,  because  they  had  themselves  made  at 
once  this  immense  leap  in  knowledge  and  religion,  supposed 
there  was  also  a  like  chasm  in  the  nature  of  things.  “  How 
can  a  law,”  he  asks,  “  that  forbids  sin  proceed  from  the  evil 
being  who  is  opposed  to  all  moral  goodness?”  and  he  says, 
“  the  man  must  be  blind,  not  only  in  the  mind’s  eye,  but 
also  in  that  of  the  body,  -who  cannot  discern  in  the  world  the 
providence  of  its  maker.” 

Firmly  persuaded  that  the  world  could  not  have  taken  its 
origin  from  an  evil  being,  he  was  also  strongly  convinced  that 
its  author  could  not  be  the  perfect  God  whom  the  Saviour 
was  first  enabled  to  reveal.  His  essence  is  pure  goodness : 
Christ,  indeed,  called  him  the  being  who  alone  is  good.  It 
would  also  seem  that  Ptolemy  considered  retributive  justice  to 
be  irreconcilable  with  this  perfect  goodness.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  represented  justice,  in  the  more  limited  sense,  to  be 
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the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Demiurge,  as  marking  a  stage  in¬ 
termediate  between  evil  and  perfect  goodness.  He  distin¬ 
guished  justice  in  this  sense  from  justice  in  the  highest  sense, 
which  coincides  with  perfect  goodness.* * * §  That  which  is  inter¬ 
mediate!  'u;  considered  as  the  essence  of  the  Demiurge  and  his 
kingdom.  He  professes  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  one 
primal  Essence,  the  One  Father  who  is  without  beginning, 
from  whom  all  that  exists  proceeds,  and  on  whom  it  depends— 
a  being  who  would  in  time  show  himself  greater  and  mightier 
than  the  evil  principle.  He  writes  to  Flora  that  she  ought  not 
to  be  uneasy  even  though  it  should  appear  strange  to  her  that, 
from  a  perfect  primal  essence,  two  natures  should  proceed,  so 
alien  to  it  as  the  perishable  essence  J  and  the  Demiurge, 
which  occupies  the  intermediate  position,  notwithstanding  that 
the  good,  from  its  very  essence,  necessarily  produces  only  what 
is  like  itself;  “for,”  he  adds,  “you  shall  come  to  know  the 
beginning  and  origin  of  this  also  in  its  proper  time.”  If, 
in  all  this,  Ptolemy  was  not  accommodating  his  teaching,  for 
the  occasion,  to  the  principles  of  the  church,  or  representing 
it  in  a  mild  form,  with  a  view  of  gradually  leading  his  pupil 
still  farther,  we  should  have  to  reckon  him  among  the  Gnostics 
before  described,  who  ultimately  reduced  Dualism  to  an  ori¬ 
ginal  Monism  ;  for,  according  to  this  view,  he  must  have 
laboured  to  show  not  only  that  the  realm  of  the  Demiurge, 
as  a,  subordinate  stage  of  existence  in  the  general  development 
of  life,  but  also  must  ultimately  have  taught  that  the  very  ii'Xrj 
arose,  either  as  the  extreme  limit  of  all,  or  as  an  antithesis 
necessary  to  appear  once  and  to  be  overcome.  § 

Agreeing  entirely  with  the  Valentinian  notion  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  according  to  which  all  is  not  regarded  as  alike  divine, 
but  a  cooperation  of  different  agents  is  supposed  in  the  pro- 


*  The  proof  is  in  what  Ptolernams  says  concerning  the  Demiurge: 

T?/*;;  J.s blxaw;,  rys  xar'  uurbv  'bixa.ioauvv j;  uv  fiootfiivrri;,  xai  strrai 
fx.lv  xurubi tcrri^o;  tov  rsXtioti  Slav  xu)  rris  Ixiivou  'htxaioirvvns  iXarruv  out o; 
o  Si  if. 

t  The  f/.iffav,  answering  to  the  roorog  fu<roTnTos  iii  Valentine's  system. 

t  The  <pSo£u,  the  7. 

§  Perhaps  Secundus  also  belonged  to  the  party  who  supposed  evil  to 
be  a  necessary  momentum  in  the  process  of  development,  if  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  first  Ogdoad  a  h&d  and  a  tItou.; 

calling  the  first  light,  and  the  second  darkness.  Vid.  Iren.  lib.  L  c  )l 
s.  -2. 
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duction  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ptolemy  distinguished  several 
elements  in  it.  He  divided  the  religious  polity  of  Moses  into 
three  parts: — 1.  That  which  proceeded  from  the  Demiurge  ; 
2.  That  which  Moses  ordained  under  the  dictates  of  his  own 
independent  reason  ;  3.  The  additions  made  to  the  Mosaic 
law  by  the  elders.*'  The  Saviour,  as  he  maintained,  plainly 
distinguished  the  law  of  Moses  from  the  law  of  God  (of  the 
Demiurge),  Matth.  xix.  6,  &c.  Yet  afterwards  he  excuses 
Moses,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  the  contradiction  between 
him  and  the  Demiurge  is  only  apparent ;  that  he  merely 
yielded  through  constraint,  to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  still  greater  evil.  What  came  from  the 
Demiurge  he  divides  again  into  three  parts:  —  1.  The  purely 
moral  portion  of  the  law,  unmixed  with  any  evil,  which  was 
called  distinctively  the  law,  and  in  reference  to  which  our 
Saviour  says  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  latv  but  to  fulfil ; 
for  as  it  contained  nothing  foreign  from  Christ’s  nature,  it 
only  required  completion.  For  example,  the  precepts  Thou 
shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  were  completed 
in  the  precepts  which  forbid  anger  and  impure  desires.  2. 
The  law,  corrupted  by  an  evil  intermixture,  as,  for  example, 
that  which  permitted  retaliation ;  Levit.  xxiv.  20 ;  xx.  9. 
“Even  he,”  Ptolemy  says,  “  who  retaliates  wrong  for  wrong,  is 
none  the  less  guilty  of  injustice,  since  he  repeats  the  same 
action,  the  order  only  being  reversed.”  Yet  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  Moses,  he  recognised  a  pedagogical  element.  “  This 
command,”  says  he,  “  was,  and  perhaps  still  continues  to  be,  a 
just  one,  given  not  without  overstepping  the  pure  law  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  weakness  of  those  who  were  to  receive  the 
law.  It  is  alien,  however,  from  the  essence  and  from  the 
goodness  of  the  Universal  Father  ;  though  perhaps  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  the  Demiurge, j-  but  more  probably  extorted 
even  from  him.  For  he  who  forbids  to  kill  in  one  place,  and 
commands  it  in  another,  has  allowed  himself  unawares  to  be 

*  Ptolemy  assumes  that  the  Pentateuch  did  not  come  from  Moses. 
He  supposed,  probably,  with  the  Clementines,  that  when  the  law  was 
written  down  from  oral  tradition  many  inconsistent  additions  were 
mixed  up  with  it  by  the  elders. 

f  I  have  translated  according  to  a  correction  of  the  text  (1.  c.  c.  3.) 
which  seemed  to  me  necessary  :  “<rw;  rtura  xa.rukk-/ikov.  The  «  need 
only  be  altered  to 
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surprised  by  a  sort  of  necessity The  Demiurge,  he  used  to 
say,  was  not  wanting  in  the  will,  but  in  the  power,  to  vanquish 
evil.  This  part  of  the  law,  as  conflicting  with  the  essence  of 
the  Supreme  God,  is  now  wholly  abolished  by  the  Saviour. 
It  is  plain  that  Ptolemy  must  have  looked  upon  the  execution 
of  the  murderer  as  only  a  second  murder.  The  state  generally, 
according  to  his  doctrine,  which  represents  retributive  justice 
as  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  God, 
can  belong  only  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  And  it. 
follows  that  those  who  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  the  genuine  Gnostic  Christians, 
must  decline  all  offices  of  civil  trust.  We  here  again  trace  a 
defect  in  the  ethical  system  of  these  Gnostics,  having  its 
ground  in  their  speculative  theology.  Because,  according 
to  the  latter,  the  former  could  never  become  the  animating 
principle  of  a  state,  therefore  the  possibility  was  denied  to 
it  of  ever  becoming  a  form  of  manifestation  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  No  doubt  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  position  the 
true  principle  that  civil  laws  and  civil  constitutions  cannot 
be  derived  immediately  from  the  essence  of  Christianity.  3. 
The  third  element  of  the  Demiurge’s  law  was  the  typical, 
ceremonial  law,  which  contained  the  figure  of  higher,  spiritual 
things;  the  laws,  e.  g.,  concerning  sacrifices,  circumcision,  the 
sabbath,  the  passover,  and  fasts.  “  All  that  was  merely  type 
and  symbol  is  changed  as  soon  as  the  truth  has  appeared. 
The  visible  and  outward  observance  was  abolished  ;  it  has 
passed  into  a  spiritual  service,  in  which,  however,  the  names 
are  the  same,  while  the  things  are  altered.  For  even  the 
Saviour  commands  that  we  also  should  bring  our  offerings ; 
not  offerings,  however,  of  brute  beasts  or  of  burning  incense’ 
but  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving0 to  God— 
of  doing  good  and  communicating  to  our  neighbours.  It  is  his 
will  also  that  we  be  circumcised — not  however  with  the  out¬ 
ward  bodily  rite,  but  with  the  spiritual  circumcision  of  the 
heart.  He  wills,  moreover,  that  we  should  keep  the  sabbath, 
for  he  would  have  us  rest  from  doing  evil ;  also  that  we 
should  fast,  not  however  with  bodily  abstinence,  but  with 
spiritual,  which  consists  in  abstaining  from  all  sin.  And  yet 
the  practice  of  outward  fasting  is  observed  even  by  us  ;  for 
even  this  may  be  profitable  to  the  soul,  if  rationally  performed, 
— not  from  imitation  of  any  one,  not  from  custom,  not  from 
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regard  to  the  day,  as  if  one  day  were  particularly  designed  for  it 
— but  to  remind  us  of  the  true  fast,  that  those  who  as  yet  are 
unable  to  keep  the  latter  may  nevertheless  by  the  outward 
fasting  be  led  to  keep  it  in  view.”  Ptolemy  was  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  loftiness  of  the  true  Christian  position,  as 
superior  to  all  the  constraints  of  time  and  place.  In  the  order 
of  set  fasts,  and  doubtless  also  feast-days,  he  saw  something 
Jewish. 

Among  the  so-called  disciples  of  Valentine,  Marcus  and 
JBardesanes  were  distinguished.  We  say  so-called ;  for  it 
would  be  more  correct  perhaps  to  say  that  both  drew  from 
the  same  common  fountain  with  Valentine — Syria,  the  native 
country  of  Gnosticism.  Marcus ,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century,  came  probably  from  Palestine,  as  we 
may  gather  from  his  frequent  use  of  forms  from  the  Aramaean 
liturgy.  If  in  the  theosophy  of  Ileracleon  and  Ptolemy  the 
scientific  tendency  of  the  Alexandrian  school  predominated, 
in  that  of  Marcus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  was  to  the 
poetical  and  symbolical.  He  set  forth  his  system  in  a  poem, 
in  which  lie  introduced  the  divine  iEons  discoursing1  in  litur- 
gical  forms,  and  with  gorgeous  symbols  of  worship  (we  shall 
presently  adduce  some  examples  of  the  latter).  After  the 
fashion  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  he  discovered  special  mysteries 
in  the  numbers  and  position  of  letters.  The  idea  of  a  Aoyoc 
rov  oi'Toe,  of  a  word  manifesting  the  hidden  divine  essence  in 
the  creation,  was  spun  out  by  him  into  the  most  subtle  details 
— the  entire  creation  being,  in  his  view,  a  continuous  utterance 
of  the  ineffable. *  The  way  in  which  the  germs  of  divine 
life, I  which  lie  shut  up  in  the  JEons,  continually  unfold  and 
individualize  themselves  more  and  more,  is  represented  as  a 
spontaneous  analysis  of  the  several  names,  of  the  Ineffable  into 
their  several  sounds.  An  echo  of  the  Pleroma  falls  down 
into  the  v\ ??,  and  becomes  the  forming  principle  of  a  new, 
but  lower  creation. J 

*  Ti  iippv itov  pnrov  yiviiOtyvcci.  f  The  w's^uMra  wvEi/«,«r<xa. 

+  In  general  it  is  a  peculiar  Gnostic  idea  that  the  hidden  godlike  has 
various  utterances  which  descend  to  an  echo,  and  finally  to  a  cessation  of 
all  sound ;  and  that  again  the  echo  increases  to  a  clear  tone,  to  a  distinct 
word,  for  the  revelation  of  the  divine,  &c. — ideas  which  they  could  apply 
in  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  Thus  Heracleon  says,  The  Saviour  is  the 
word,  as  the  revealer  of  the  godlike ;  all  prophecy  which  foretold  his 
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Bardesanes  (the  second  of  the  two  mentioned  above)  can 
only  with  still  less  propriety  be  considered  a  disciple  of  Valen¬ 
tine:  he  lived  in  Edessa  of  Mesopotamia.  This  is  indicated 
by  his  name  Bar-Desanes,  son  of  Daisan,  from  a  river  so  called 
near  the  city  of  Edessa.  He  was  very  famous  for  his  exten¬ 
sive  learning-.  Many  of  the  older  writers  speak  of  altera¬ 
tions  in  tiie  system  of  Bardesanes.  According-  to  Eusebius, 
he  was  at  first  a  follower  of  Valentine,  but,  having  convinced 
himself  by  careful  examination  that  many  of  his  doctrines 
were  untenable,  he  came  over  to  the  orthodox  church ;  but 
still  he  retained  many  of  his  earlier  tenets,  and  so  became  the 
founder  of  a  particular  sect.  According  to  Epiphanius,  he 
passed  from  the  orthodox  church  to  the  Valentinians.  But 
of  all  these  changes  not  a  word  is  said  by  Ephraim  Syrus,  the 
learned  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  who  lived  in  the  country 
of  Bardesanes,  wrote  in  his  language,  and  had  read  his  works ; 
and  the  origin  of  these  false  reports  admits  of  being  easily 
explained.  Bardesanes,  like  other  Gnostics,  when  he  spoke 
publicly  in  the  church,  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  accom¬ 
modating  himself  to  the  prevailing  opinions  ;  he  probably  let 
himself  down,  in  this  way,  to  the  level  of  the  psychical  natures. 
In  many  points  he  did,  far  more  than  other  Gnostics,  really 
agree  with  the  orthodox  doctrine.  He  could  even  write, 
from  honest  conviction,  against  many  other  Gnostic  sects  then 
spreading  themselves  in  Syria ;  as,  for  instance,  against  those 
that  denied  any  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  ;  that  derived  the  visible  world  from  an  evil  being; 
that  taught  a  doctrine  of  fatality  destructive  of  moral  freedom. 


coming,  without  being  distinctly  conscious  of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  in 
its  spiritual  sense,  was  only  an  isolated  tone  that  preceded  the  revealing 
word ;  John  the  Baptist,  standing  midway  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  economy,  is  the  voice ,  which  is  already  closely  related  to  the 
word  that  expresses  the  thought  with  consciousness.  The  voice  becomes 
word,  by  John’s  becoming  a  disciple  of  Christ ;  the  tone  becomes  voice, 
when  the  prophets  of  the  Demiurge,  together  with  himself,  attain  to  the 
conscious  recognition  of  the  higher  order  of  the  world  which  the  Mes¬ 
siah  revealed,  and  thenceforth  serve  this  higher  system  with  self-con¬ 
scious  freedom.  Orig.  T.  VI.  in  Joann,  s.  12.  'o  Xoyo;  yJv  S  cut I <mv, 

(p&iitl  b  !v  t5i  tgbfiy  rrourtu  rr^o<pnrix.b  rbv  (pwv'/jv  olxui'rsiciv  oi/tn/.'/  t# 

Xoyu  Xoyov  ysvsirSxi.  Tu  Hxy  tywriv  itrt<r$oci  rbv  si;  ipavbv  fisra  liiXbv,  fiaB^nu 
(U 1  v  'bHo'v;  rtj  fJbi-a.fou.XXovcr/1  si;  Xoyov  (fituri  b  (it  should  perhaps  read 

T'/i'Jj,  oaoXou  Ss  rri  cirro  b%t>u  si;  <pav> sii. 
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In  truth,  the  Gnostic  Ptolemy  had  also  written  against  such 
sectarians,  without  prejudice  to  his  Gnosticism. 

In  perfect  conformity  with  the  Valentinian  system,  Barde- 
sanes  recognised  in  man’s  nature  something  altogether  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  whole  world  in  which  man’s  consciousness  in  time 
is  unfolded  something  above  its  own  comprehension — the 
human  soul— a  seed  sown  from  the  Pleroma.  Its  essence 
therefore,  and  its  powers,  which  proceeded  from  this  lofty 
region,  remain  hidden  to  itself,  until  it  shall  attain  to  the  full 
consciousness  and  to  the  full  exercise  of  them  in  the  Pleroma.* 
According  to  the  Gnostic  system,  however,  this  properly  could 
be  true  only  hi  respect  to  the  spiritual  natures ;  but  to  the 
psychical  also  he  must,  according  to  that  system,  attribute  a 
moral  freedom  superior  to  the  constraint  of  natural  influences, 
or  to  that  ot  the  Hyle.  Hence,  though,  like  many  of  this 
Gnostical  tendency,  he  busied  himself  with  astrology,  he  yet 
combated  the  doctrine  that  the  stars  exercised  any  such  in¬ 
fluence  (et/iapptV/?)  as  determined  with  necessity  the  life  and 
actions  of  men.  Eusebius,  in  that  great  literary  treasure — the 
irpoirapacrKEvi]  evayyeXiKr],  has  preserved  a  considerable  frag¬ 
ment  of  this  remarkable  production.  In  it  Bardesanes,  amoim 
other  proofs  that  the  stars  do  not  possess  any  irresistible  inflm 
ence  on  the  character  of  nations,  adduces  the  fact  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  Christians  scattered  through  so  many  different  coun¬ 
tries,  f  “  Wherever  they  are,"  says  he  of  the  Christians, 
£'  they  are  neither  conquered  by  bad  laws  and  customs,  nor 
constrained  by  the  dominant  constellations  that  presided  over 
their  birth,  to  practise  the  sin  which  their  Master  has  forbidden. 
To  sickness,  however,  to  poverty,  to  suffering,  to  that  which  is 
accounted  shameful  among  men,  they  are  subject.  For  as  our 
free  man  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  forced  into  servitude,  but, 
if  forced,  resists;  so  on  the  other  hand  our  phenomenal  man, 
as  a  man  for  service,  cannot  easily  escape  subjection.  For 
if  we  had  all  power,  we  should  be  the  All ;  and  so,  if  we  had 
no  power,  we  should  be  the  tools  of  others  and  not  our  own. 
But  it  God  helps,  all  things  are  possible,  and  nothing  can  be 
a  hindrance,  for  nothing  can  resist  His  will.  And  Though  it 
may  seem  to  be  resisted,  yet  this  is  so  because  God  is  good, 

*  Vid-  Ephrsem.  Syr.  opp.  Syr.  lat.  T.  II.  f.  553  et  555. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  1 10. — Prtepar.  evangel.  1.  VI.  c.  10,  near  the  end. 
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and  alloios  every  nature  to  preserve  its  own  individuality  and 
its  own  free  will.”  In  conformity  with  his  system,  he  sought 
for  traces  of  truth  among  people  of  every  nation  ;  thus,  in 
India  he  noticed  a  class  of  sages  who  lived  in  habits  of  rigid 
asceticism  (the  Brahmins,  Saniahs),  and,  although  in  the 
midst  of  idolaters,  kept  themselves  pure  from  idolatry  and 
worshipped  only  one  God. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  Gnostics 
who  were  opposed  to  Judaism  ;  and  in  the  first  place  to  those 
who,  in  their  aim  to  sever  Christianity  from  its  connection 
with  Judaism,  were  inclined  to  bring  Christianity  into  union 
with  heathenism. 

The  Gnostic  Sects  in  conflict  with  Judaism. 

Tlie  Sects  which,  in  opposing  Judaism,  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Pagan  Element. 

The  Ophites. 

The  Ophites  will  form  the  most  natural  transition  to  this  class 
of  the  Gnostics ;  for  we  are  here  shown  how  the  same  ideas,  by 
a  slightly  different  turn,  could  lead  to  wholly  different  results. 

In  the  system  of  this  sect,  as  in  that  of  the  Valentinians, 
there  predominated  the  idea  of  a  mundane  soul, — a  feeble  ray 
of  light  out  of  the  Pleroma,  which,  plunging  into  matter, 
communicated  life  to  the  inert  mass,  and  was  itself,  how¬ 
ever,  not  unaffected  by  it.  The  doctrine  of  a  mundane  soul, 
the  source  of  all  spiritual  life,  which  attracts  to  itself  whatever 
has  emanated  from  it — the  pantheistic  principle  of  which  a 
germ  existed  even  in  the  Valent inian  system — becomes  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  system  of  the  Ophites,  while  the  properly  Christian 
element  retreats  into  the  background.  Different  modifications, 
however,  in  this  respect,  seem  to  have  existed  in  different 
branches  of  the  Ophitic  sect.  The  same  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  might  in  the  same  period  be  seized  and  applied  in 
different  ways,  according  as  the  Christian ,  or  the  purely 
Oriental  and  theosophical ,  or  the  Jewish  element ,  most  pre¬ 
dominated.  The  Ophitic  system  represented  the  origin  of  the 
Demiurge  (which  it  named  Ialdabaoth)  in  the  very  same  way 
as  the  Valentinian ;  moreover,  in  the  doctrine  of  his  relation 
to  the  higher  system  of  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  mark  the  tran¬ 
sition-point  between  the  two  systems.  The  Valentinian  De¬ 
miurge  is  a  limited  being,  who  in  his  limitation  imagines  he 
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acts  with  independence ;  the  higher  system  of  the  world  is 
originally  strange  to  him ;  he  serves  it  as  its  unconscious  in¬ 
strument.  By  the  phenomena,  or  appearances  which  come  from 
that  higher  world,  he  is  at  first  bewildered  anti  thrown  into 
amazement ;  this,  however,  is  the  fault  not  of  his  malignity, 
but  of  his  ignorance.  Finally,  however,  he  is  attracted  by 
the  godlike,  rises  from  his  unconsciousness  to  consciousness, 
anti  thenceforward  ministers  to  the  higher  order  of  the  world 
with  joy.  According  to  the  Ophitic  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  not  only  a  limited  being,  but  altogether  hostile  to 
the  higher  order  of  the  world,  and  remains  so  for  ever.  The 
higher  light  which  he  is  possessed  of  in  virtue  of  his  derivation 
from  the  Sophia  he  only  misemploys  by  revolting  against  the 
superior  order  of  the  universe,  and  by  seeking  to  render  him¬ 
self  an  independent  sovereign.  Hence  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Sophia  to  deprive  him  of  the  spiritual  nature  that  lias  flowed 
to  him,  and  to  draw  it  back  to  itself,  that  so  Ialdabaoth,  with 
his  entire  creation  being  stripped  of  all  rational  entity,  may  go 
to  ruin.  According  to  the  Valentinian  system,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Demiurge  constitutes  through  eternity  a  grade  of  rational, 
moral  existence,  of  subordinate  rank  indeed,  but  still  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  harmonious  evolution  of  the  great  whole.  Yet  here 
again  we  trace  an  affinity  of  ideas,  since  the  Ophites  represent 
the  Demiurge  as  unconsciously  and  involuntarily  subservient 
to  Wisdom,  and  accomplishing  its  plans,  and  ultimately  bring¬ 
ing  about  his  own  downfall  and  annihilation.  But  if  Ialda¬ 
baoth,  without  willing  or  knowing  it,  is  an  instrument  to  the 
purposes  of  divine  wisdom,  this,  however,  gives  him  no  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  Ophitic,  as  it  did  in  the  Valentinian  system.  Fie 
is  even  put  on  a  level  with  absolute  evil ;  for  this  subservience 
does  not  proceed  from  the  excellence  of  his  nature,  but  from  the 
almighty  power  of  the  higher  order  of  things.  Even  the  evil 
spirit — the  serpent-spirit  (o(pio nopcpos) — that  took  its  existence 
from  Ialdabaoth,  full  of  hatred  and  jealousy  towards  man, 
looking  down  into  the  v\rj  and  imaging  himself  on  its  surface, — 
even  he  must,  though  against  his  will,  serve  as  an  instrument 
in  promoting  the  purposes  of  wisdom.  Moreover,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Ophites  concerning  the  origin  and  destination  of  man 
has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Valentinian  theory ; 
but  much  also  which  belongs  to  quite  another  branch  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy. 
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The  empire  of  Ialdabaoth  is  the  starry  world.  The  stars 
are  the  representatives  and  organs  of  the  cosmical  principle, 
which  seeks  to  hold  man’s  sprit  in  bondage  and  servitude,  and 
to  surround  it  with  all  manner  of  delusions.  Ialdabaoth  and 
the  six  angels  begotten  by  him  are  the  spirits  of  the  seven 
planets,  the  Sun,  the  IVToon,  IVIars,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mercury, 
and  Saturn.*  It  is  the  constant  endeavour  of  Ialdabaoth  to 
maintain  his  independence  as  Lord  and  Creator,  to  keep  his 
six  angels  from  throwing  off  their  subjection,  and  to  prevent 
looking  up  and  observing  the  higher  world  of  light,  by  fixing 
their  attention  upon  some  object  in  another  quarter/  With 
this  view  he  urges  the  six  angels  to  create  man,  after  their  own 
common  image,  as  the  crowning  seal  of  their'  independent, 
creative  power. f  Man  is  created  ;  and  being  simply  in  their 
image,  is  nothing  but  a  huge  corporeal  mass  without  a  soul.  He 
creeps  on  the  earth,  and  lias  not  power  to  lift  himself  erect. 
They  therefore  bring  the  helpless  creature  to  their  Father  j 
that  he  may  animate  it  with  a  soul.  Ialdabaoth  breathed  into 
it  a  living  spirit, |  and  thus,  unperceived  by  himself,  the 
spiritual  seed  passed  from  his  own  being  into  the  nature  of 
man,  whereby  he  was  himself  deprived  of  this  higher  principle 
of  life.  This  had  the  Sophia  ordained.  In  man  (i.  e.  those 
men  who  had  received  some  portion  of  this  spiritual  seed)  was 
concentrated  the  light,  the  soul,  the  reason  of  the  whole  crea¬ 
tion.  Ialdabaoth  is  now  seized  with  amazement  and  rage, 
when  he  beholds  a  being  created  by  himself,  and  within  the 
bounds  of  his  own  kingdom,  rising  both  above  himself  and  his 
kingdom.  His  object,  therefore,  is  to  prevent  man  from  be¬ 
coming  conscious  of  his  higher  nature,  and  of  that  higher  order 
of  things  to  which  through  the  former  he  has  become  related 
to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  blind  unconsciousness,  and  thus  of 
slavish  submission.  It  was  this  jealousy  of  the  mean  and 
narrow  Ialdabaoth  that  led  to  a  commandment  being  given 
to  the  first  man  ;  but  the  mundane  soul  employed  the  ser¬ 
pent-spirit  (the  hcpLOfiop^oc)  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  Ialda¬ 
baoth,  by  tempting  the  first  man  to  disobedience.  According 
to  another  view,  the  serpent  was  itself  a  symbol  or  disguise  of 

*  There  is  much  also  in  the  religious  books  of  the  Sabians  on  the 
manner  in  which  these  star-spirits  deceive  men. 

f  Thus  they  explained  Gen.  i.  26. 

X  They  supposed  they  found  this  in  Genesis  ii.  7. 
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the  mundane  soul  ;*  and,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  that 
part  of  the  sect  which  adopted  this  view  that  rightly  received 
the  name  of  Ophites,  for  they  actually  worshipped  the  serpent 
as  a  holy  symbol.  And  to  this  they  may  have  been  led  by  an 
analogous  idea  in  the  Egyptian  religion ;  according  to  which 
the  serpent  is  looked  upon  as  a  symbol  of  Kneph  or  the  a-yado- 
who  resembled  the  aoQui  of  the  Ophites.f  At  all 
events,  it  was  the  mundane  soul  that  directly  or  indirectly 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  first  man.  The  fall  of  man — and  this 
presents  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Ophitic  system,  though 
even  in  this  respect  it  was  perhaps  not  altogether  independent 
of  the  prior  Valentinian  theory — was  the  transition  point  from 
a  state  of  unconscious  limitation  to  one  of  conscious  freedom. 
Man,  now  become  wise,  renounces  the  allegiance  of  Ialda- 
baoth,  who,  in  anger  at  his  disobedience,  banishes  him  from 
the  upper  region  of  the  air,  where  until  now  he  had  dwelt 
in  an  ethereal  body,  to  the  dark  earth,  and  drives  him  into 
a  dark  body.  Man  now  finds  himself  in  a  situation  where,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  seven  planetary  spirits  seek  to  hold  him  in 
thrall,  and  to  suppress  the  higher  consciousness  in  his  soul ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wicked  and  purely  material 
spirits  tempt  him  into  sin  and  idolatry,  which  would  expose 
him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  severe  Ialdabaoth.  But  the 
“  Wisdom,”  or  Sophia,  continually  imparts  new  strengtli  to 
man’s  kindred  nature  by  fresh  supplies  of  the  higher  spiritual 
influence ;  and  from  Seth,  whom  the  Gnostics  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  representative  of  the  nyevyaTiKoi — the  contempla¬ 
tive  natures — it  is  able  to  preserve,  through  every  age,  a  race 
peculiarly  its  own,  in  which  the  seeds  of  the  spiritual  nature 
are  saved  from  destruction. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  psychical  Christ ,  or  Jesus, 
to  the  Christ  of  the  JEon  world,  which  latter  united  himself 
to  the  former  at  the  baptism,  the  Ophites  taught  similarly  to 
Basilides  and  the  Valentin ians.  All  that  was  peculiar  to  the 


*  The  serpent,  a  type  of  the  Z,uoycvos  eotyia. :  the  winding  shape  of  the 
entrails  presents  the  form  of  a  serpent,— a  symbol  of  that  wisdom  of 
nature,  that  soul  of  the  world,  which  winds  in  concealment  through  all 
the  different  grades  and  orders  of  natural  life.  Theodoret.  hceret.  fab. 
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former  was  the  doctrine  that  the  higher  Christ,  in  descending 
through  the  seven  heavens  of  the  seven  angels,  or  in  wander^ 
ing  through  the  seven  stars  on  his  way  to  the  earth,  appeared 
in  each  of  these  heavens  under  a  kindred  form,  as  an  an* -el  of 
the  same  kind  ;  in  this  way  he  hid  his  own  higher  nature 
from  those  angels,  while  he  absorbed  whatever  of  the  spiritual 
seed  they  still  possessed,  and  crippled  their  power.  The  way 
in  which  these  Gnostics  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  hea¬ 
venly  Christ  first  became  united  with  Jesus  at  his  baptism, 
and  forsook  him  again  at  the  passion,  explains  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  the  origin  of  their  whole  view.  They  appealed,  for 
instance,  to  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  wrought  no  miracle, 
either  before  his  baptism  or  after  his  resurrection.  This  fact 
they  imagined  could  be  no  otherwise  explained  than  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  higher  being  was  only  united  with  him  from  the 
time  of  his  baptism  to  his  death.  A  remarkable  fact,  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  Christ  wrought 
miracles  only  from  a  certain  point  of  time  to  another  certain 
point  of  time  ;  only  they  gave  it  a  false  explanation. 

Ialdabaoth,  the  God  ot  the  Jews,  must  have  felt  himself 
deceived  in  what  he  had  expected  from  his  Messiah,  since  the 
latter  did  not  advance  his  kingdom,  but  rather,  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  higher  Christ,  proclaimed  the  unknown  Father, 
and  threatened  to  overthrow  the  law  of  Ialdabaoth,  that  is’ 
Judaism.  On  this  account  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  him’ 
and  brought  about  his  crucifixion.  After  his  resurrection 
Jesus  remained  eighteen  months  on  the  earth,  during  which 
He  received  by  inspiration  of  the  Sophia  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  the  higher  truth,  which  he  communicated  to  a  few  only  of 
his  chosen  disciples,  whom  he  knew  to  be  capable  of  enter¬ 
taining  such  high  mysteries.  Upon  this  he  is  raised  by  the 
celestial  Christ  to  heaven,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  Ialda¬ 
baoth,  unobserved  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  and 
receiving  to  himself  every  spiritual  being  that  has  been  eman¬ 
cipated  and  purified  by  the  redemption,  as  soon  as  it  is  re¬ 
leased  from  its  tabernacle  of  sense.  In  proportion  as  Jesus 
becomes  enriched  in  his  own  spirit  by  this  attraction  to  him¬ 
self  of  kindred  natures,  Ialdabaoth  is  deprived  of  his  higher 
virtues.  1  he  end  of  all  this  is,  to  emancipate  the  spirituaflife 
confined  in  nature,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  foun¬ 
tain,  the  mundane  soul,  from  which  all  has  flowed  ;  Jesus  being 
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the  channel  through  which  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  The 
planets,  therefore,  must  ultimately  be  deprived  of  all  the 
rational  entity  which  exists  within  them.  Of  this  class  of 
Gnostics  there  were  some  who  carried  out  their  Pantheism 
still  more  consistently.  These  held  that  the  same  soul  is 
diffused  through  all  living  and  inanimate  nature  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  all  life,  wherever  it  is  dispersed  and  by  the  bonds 
of  matter  confined  within  the  limits  of  individual  existence, 
is  ultimately  to  be  attracted  and  through  that  channel  re¬ 
absorbed  by  the  mundane  soul,  or  the  Sophia — the  original 
source  from  whence  it  had  flowed.  Such  Gnostics  said, 
“  When  we  use  natural  things  for  food,  we  absorb  into  our  own 
being  the  souls  which  are  diffused  in  them,  and  with  ourselves 
carry  them  upwards  to  the  original  fountain.”*  Thus  eating 
and  drinking  was  for  them  a  sort  of  worship.  In  an  apocry¬ 
phal  gospel  therefore  of  this  sect  the  mundane  soul  or  Su¬ 
preme  Being  says  to  the  initiated,  “  Thou  art  myself,  and  I 
am  thou ;  where  thou  art,  I  am  ;  and  I  am  diffused  through 
all.  Where  thou  pleasest  thou  canst  gather  me,  but  in 
gathering  me  thou  gatherest  thyself.”f 

By  their  very  nature,  Pantheism,  and  that  confounding  of 
the  natural  and  the  divine  which  results  from  it,  can  never 
promote  morality  ;  and  where  the  reaction  of  a  moral  element 
does  not  oppose  itself  to  that  of  the  subjective  temper,  it  will 
naturally  lead  to  immorality.  Pantheism,  and  the  wildly 
fanatic  spirit  of  defiance  to  Ialdabaoth,  and  his  pretended, 
cramping  ordinances,  seem  in  truth  to  have  led  these  Ophites 
into  the  most  unnatural  extravagances. 

A  statement  of  Origen  deserves  special  notice,  who  reports 
that  the  Ophites  were  not  Christians,  and  that  they  admitted 
none  to  their  assemblies  who  did  not  curse  Christ.  From  this 
the  important  inference  might  be  drawn  that  this  sect  sprang 
from  a  religious  party  which  existed  before  the  appearance  of 
Christianity  ;  and  of  which  one  portion  afterwards  appropriated 
to  themselves  some  of  the  elements  of  Christianity,  while 
another,  holding  fast  to  the  traditional  principles  of  their  sect, 
opposed  Christianity  altogether.  We  should  thus  be  led  to  the 
hypothesis  of  an  ante-Christian  Gnosis,  which  subsequently 
either  received  Christian  elements  into  itself,  or  else  took  up 


*  Epipkan.  hecres.  26,  c.  9. 


f  Chap.  3. 


a  bitter  hostility  to  them.  In  fact,  Origen  names,  as  the 
'  founder  of  this  sect,  a  certain  Euphrates,  who  may  have 
lived  before  the  birth  of  Christ.*  Moreover,  the  striking 
i  relationship  between  the  Ophitic  system  and  the  systems  of 
j  the  Sabseans  and  Manichaeans,  might  be  considered  as  point- 
|  ing  to  some  older  common  source  in  an  ante-Christian  Gnosis. 

I  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Ophitic 
<  formulas  of  exorcism,  which  Origen  cites  immediately  after 
i  making  this  assertion,  plainly  contain  allusions  to  Christian 
|  ideas.  And  it  might  be  that  the  opposition  of  the  Opiiites  to 
j  the  Christ  of  the  church,  the  psychical  Messiah,  was  to  be 
;  traced  to  a  certain  peculiar  turn  that  had  been  given  to  their 
j  principles  ;  that  the  distinction  they  made  between  the  pneu- 
!  made  and  the  psychical  Christ — the  light  estimation  in  which 
(  they  held  the  latter — may  have  been  changed,  among  a  por- 
i  tion  of  their  sect,  into  a  position  of  hostility,  and,  therefore, 

|  also  to  the  Christ  whom  the  majority  of  believers  acknow- 
!  ledged.f — so  that  to  curse  the  limited  Messiah  of  the  psychi- 
|  cal  natures  became  at  last  a  mark  of  true  discipleship  to  the 
i  higher  Christ.  We  meet  with  something  very  like  this  in 
j  the  sect  of  the  Sabaeans,  who  transferred  many  things  from 
the  history  of  Christ  to  a  heavenly  Genius,  the  messenger  of 
|  life,  the  Mando  di  Chaia — whom  they  worshipped  as  the 
i  proper  Christ,  from  whom  the  true  baptism  proceeded,  while 
i  they  referred  the  rest  of  the  history  to  Jesus  the  anti-Christ, 
who,  sent  by  the  star-spirits  to  betray  mankind,  had  corrupted 
i  the  baptism  of  John.  And  something  similar  to  this  we  shall 
soon  meet  with  in  a  corruption  of  the  Basilidean  sect. 

Pseudo-Basieideans. 


These  stand  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  original  Basilideans 
as  the  Ophites  to  the  genuine  school  of  Valentine.  The  pru¬ 
dent  and  moderate  spirit  of  the  Basilidean  system  i:  was  here 

*  Orig.  c.  Cels.  lib.  VI.  c.  28,  ff.  The  obscure  and  inaccurate  Phi- 
laster,  who  places  the  Ophites  at  the  head  of  the  ante-Christian  sects, 
cannot  be  considered  a  good  authority. 

t  I  am  indebted  for  this  last  remark  to  the  profound  critique  of  my 
■work  on  the  Gnostics,  by  Dr.  Gieseler. 

J  Had  not  Clement  of  Alexandria  spoken  of  the  existence  among  certain 
false  followers  of  Basilides  of  practical  errors  precisely  similar  to  those 
we  meet  with  in  this  sect,  we  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  the  so-called 
Basilideans  of  Irentcus  had  no  connection  whatever  with  Basilides. 

VOE.  II.  i 
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quite  extinct ;  the  distinction  between  the  Supreme  God  and 
the  Demiurge  being  exaggerated  to  an  absolute  Dualism, 
out  of  which  was  developed  a  wild  defiance  of  the  God  of  the 
world  and  his  laws, — a  bold  antinomianism.  According  to 
their  theory  the  redeeming  spirit*  could  not  enter  into  any 
union  with  the  detested  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge  ;  he  only 
assumed  an  apparently  sensible  form.  When  the  Jews  wished 
to  crucify  him,  having,  as  an  exalted  spirit,  the  power  of 
clothing  himself  in  every  possible  semblance  of  sensible  forms, 
and  of  presenting  whatever  shape  he  chose  before  the  eyes  of 
the  carnal  multitude,  he  caused  Simon  of  Cyrene  (Mark  xv.) 
to  appear  to  the  Jews  under  his  own  shape;  while  he  him¬ 
self  took  the  form  of  Simon,  and  rose  without  hindrance  to  his 
invisible  kingdom,  mocking  the  expectations  of  the  deluded 
Jews.  To  this  sect  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  was  fool¬ 
ishness.  They  ridiculed  all  who  confessed  him,  as  confessors 
of  a  phantom,  deluded  by  a  sensuous  illusion.  Such  men, 
they  allowed,  were  no  longer  Jews,  but  neither  were  they 
Christians,  They  contemned  the  martyrs  as  men  who  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  lives  for  the  confession  of  a  phantom.  Those  who 
"'ere  initiated  into  the  true  mysteries  were  well  aware  that 
only  one  in  a  thousand  could  comprehend  them.  As  the  vovq 
according  to  them  possessed  the  faculty  of  making  himself 
invisible  to  all,  they  also  had  the  same  power.-]-  They  could 
assume  every  form  of  sense,  make  themselves  everything  in 
appearance,  in  order  to  delude  the  gross  multitude,  and  to 
escape  their  persecutions.! 


Cainites. 

Closely  related  in  their  practical  tendencies  to  these  Pseudo- 
Basilideans  were  the  Cainites ;  though,  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  system,  they  belonged  to  the  great  stock  of 
the  Ophites.  Among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  Sethians, 

*  The  >»;.  See  above,  the  system  of  Basilides. 

t  This  faculty  of  becoming  invisible  was  claimed  also  by  the  Cabal¬ 
istic  school.  We  have  a  remarkable  example  of  this  folly  in  S.  Maimon’s 
life  of  himself,  published  by  Moritz ; — and  in  general  it  may  be  observed 
that  a  great  many  interesting  points  of  resemblance  to  Gnosticism  may 
be  traced  in  the  later  Jewish  sects,  which  Beer  has  described  in  his 
instructive  History  of  Sects  among  the  Jews  (Briinn,  1822). 

t  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  24. 
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who  were  of  the  same  stock,  we  meet  with  this  fundamental 
idea — that  in  the  midst  of  the  Demiurge’s  world  the  Sophia. 
found  means  to  preserve,  through  every  age,  a  race  bearing 
within  them  the  spiritual  seed  which  was  related  to  her  own 
nature.  But  while  the  Sethians,  whom  we  must  place  in 
the  first  class  of  Gnostics,  regarded  Cain  as  a  representative  of 
the  Hylic,  Abel  of  the  Psychical,  and  Seth,  who  was  finally 
to  reappear  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,*  of  the  Pneumatic 
principle  ;  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Cainites  that  they  assigned  the  highest  place  to 
Cain.  In  their  wild  hatred  to  the  Demiurge  and  to  the  Old 
Testament,  these  fanatical  antinomians  went  so  far  as  to  take 
for  their  leaders  the  worst  characters  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
having  been  rebels  against  the  laws  of  the  Demiurge.  They 
regarded  them  as  the  sons  of  the  Sophia,  and  the  instruments 
she  employed  in  combating  the  Demiurge.  To  such  thinkers 
the  apostles  appeared  too  narrow  and  restricted  in  their  views. 
Judas  Iscariot  alone  possessed,  in  their  opinion,  the  true 
Gnosis.  He,  they  held,  brought  about  the  death  of  Christ 
from  good  motives  ;  because  he  knew  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge  would  thereby  be  destroyed.  They  had°also,  under 
the  name  of  Judas,  a  gospel  containing  their  Gnosis.  Their 
principle,  destruction  to  the  works  and  ordinances  of  the 
Demiurge,  served  as  a  pretext  to  cover  every  species  of  im¬ 
morality  .J  We  ought  not  to  wonder  if  such  a  sect,  so 
audaciously  perverse,  so  partial  to  the  traitor  Judas,  should 
finally  become  hostile  to  Christ  himself.  But  the  language 
of  Epiphanius,  which  might  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  such 
was  actually  the  case  with  regard  at  least  to  a  portion  of  the 
sect,  is  too  vague  and  obscure  to  allow  our  adopting  his  state¬ 
ments  on  this  point. 

Carpocrates  and  Epiphanes  ;  Prodiceans,  Antitactes, 
Nicolaitans,  Simonians. 

To  those  Gnostics  whose  licentious  tendencies,  so  absolutely 
opposed  to  Christianity,  could  only  find  an  accidental  point  of 
union  in  the  ferment  which  it  excited,  belonged  Carpocrates. 

*  An  idea  nearly  related  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Clementines. 

•f  Vid.  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  31.  Epiphan.  haeres.  38. 
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He  lived  probably  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  at  Alexandria, 
where  at  that  time  there  prevailed  a  certain  religious  eclecti¬ 
cism  or  syncretism  which  attracted  the  notice  of  that  emperor 
himself.*  He  formed  a  system  of  doctrines,  which  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  son  Epiphanes.  The  latter,  who  died  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen,  employed  and  abused  great  natural 
talents  in  the  defence  of  a  perverse  and  most  pernicious 
theory.  According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Carpocrates 
had  studied  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  taught  it  to  his 
son.  Indeed  in  this  system  we  catch  glimpses  of  Platonic 
ideas  of  the  soul’s  preexistence,  and  of  that  higher  species  of 
knowledge  which  under  the  form  of  a  reminiscence  came 
from  some  earlier,  heavenly  state  of  being.  Its  authors  seem 
to  have  borrowecf  much  from  the  Phaedrus  of  Plato  especially. 
Their  Gnosis  consisted  in  the  knowledge  of  one  supreme 
original  Being,!  the  highest  unity,  from  whom  all  existence 
has  emanated,  and  to  whom  it  strives  to  return.  The  finite 
spirits,  who  rule  over  the  several  portions  of  the  earth,  seek  to 
counteract  this  universal  tendency  to  unity ;  and  from  their 
influence,  their  laws  and  arrangements,  proceeds  all  that 
checks,  disturbs,  or  limits  the  original  communion,  which  is 
the  basis  of  nature,  as  the  outward  manifestation  of  that 
highest  unity.  These  spirits,  moreover,  seek  to  retain  under 
their  dominion  the  souls  which,  emanating  from  the  highest 
unity,  and  still  partaking  of  its  nature,  have  lapsed  into  the 
corporeal  world,  and  have  there  been  imprisoned  in  bodies, 
in  order  under  their  dominion  to  be  kept  within  the  cycle  of 
migration.  From  these  finite  spirits  the  popular  religions  of 
different  nations  derive  their  origin.  But  the  souls  which, 
from  a  reminiscence  of  their  former  condition,  soar  upward 
to  the  contemplation  of  that  higher  unity,  reach  to  such 
perfect  freedom  and  repose,  as  nothing  afterwards  can  dis¬ 
turb  or  limit,  rise  superior  to  the  popular  deities  and  religions. 
As  examples  of  this  sort,  they  named  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aris¬ 
totle  among  the  heathens,  and  Jesus  among  the  Jews.  To  the 
latter  they  ascribed  nothing  more  than  an  especial  strength 
and  purity  of  soul,  which,  by  means  of  reminiscences  of  his 
earlier  existence,  raised  him  to  the  highest  flight  of  contem- 

*  See  his  letter,  cited  p.  142. 

f  Hence  called,  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  yiwvL;  fhnttbixr.. 
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plation,  set.  him  free  from  the  narrow  laws  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  and,  although  educated  in  it  himself,  overthrew  the  reli¬ 
gion  which  had  proceeded  from  him.  By  virtue  of  his  union 
with  the  Monad  (fiovcig),  he  received  a  divine  power  which 
enabled  him  to  overcome  the  spirits  of  this  world,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  govern  the  operations  of  nature,  to  work 
miracles,  and  to  endure  suffering  with  undisturbed  calmness. 
By  the  same  divine  power  he  was  afterwards  able  to  ascend  in 
freedom,  above  all  the  powers  of  these  spirits  of  the  world,  to 
the  highest  unity, — in  short,  to  accomplish  what  in  the  system 
of  Buddha  is  the  ascension  from  the  world  of  appearance  to 
Kirwana.  This  sect  accordingly  made  no  distinction  between 
Christ  and  the  wise  and  good  men  among  every  people.  They 
taught  that  any  other  soul  which  could  soar  to  the  same  height 
of  contemplation  might  be  regarded  as  equal  with  Christ,  "in 
opposition  to  such  as  would  make  religion  a  matter  of  mere 
outward  observances,  they  adopted  the  side  of  St.  Paul,  but 
on  a  directly  opposite  principle  ;  not  on  the  principle  of  faith, 
in  the  apostle’s  sense,  but  on  that  of  an  antinomian  Pantheism, 
which  despised  all  moral  action  soever.  Hence  they  foisted 
a  foreign  meaning  upon  St.  Paul’s  positions  as  to  the  vanity 
of  good  works,  and  as  to  justification  by  faith  alone,  and 
not  by  works.  By  faith  they  understood  nothing  but  an 
absorption  of  the  mind  in  the  original  Unity.  “  All  depends 
upon  faith  and  love,”  they  said  ;  “  externals  are  altogether 
matters  of  indifference.  lie  who  ascribes  moral  worth  to 
these  makes  himself  their  slave,  subjects  himself  to  those 
spirits  of  the  world  from  whom  all  religious  and  political  ordi¬ 
nances  have  proceeded  ;  he  cannot,  after  death,  pass  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  Metempsychosis.  But  he  who  can  abandon  himself 
to  every  lust  without  being  affected  by  any,  who  can  thus  bid 
defiance  to  the  laws  of  those  mundane  spirits,  will  after  death 
rise  to  the  unity  of  that  original  one,  with  whom  he  has,  by 
uniting  himself,  freed  himself,  even  in  the  present  life,  from  all 
fetters.  *  Epiphanes  wrote  a  work  on  justification,  in  which 
he  advances  the  position,  “  All  nature  manifests  a  striving 
aftei  unity  and  fellowship  ;  those  laws  of  man  which  contra¬ 
dicted  these  laws  of  nature,  and  yet  could  not  subdue  the 
appetites  implanted  in  human  nature  by  the  Creator  himself. 


*  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  25. 
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had  first  introduced  sin.  Thus  did  lie  wrest  the  language  of 
the  apostle  respecting  the  inadequacy  of  the  law  to  justify 
men,  and  its  design  to  awaken  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  in 
order  to  treat  the  Decalogue  with  bold  contempt.  This  sect 
was  much  given  to  the  art  of  magic.  Whoever,  by  union  with 
the  primal  one,  was  able  to  rise  above  the  subordinate  gods, 
who,  like  all  things  else,  are  subject  to  change, — above  the 
finite  spirits  of  the  world, — could  show  forth  this  superiority 
by  his  works,  by  producing  effects  transcending  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  proceeded  from  those  inferior  spirits.  Thus  did 
they  explain  the  miracles  of  Christ;  every  one  might  do  the 
same  who  raised  himself  to  similar  unity  with  the  primal  one. 
These  Carpocratian  doctrines  embody  a  great  deal  which  bears 
a  close  affinity  to  the  Hindoo  mind,*  and  particularly  to 
Buddhism. f  The  Carpocratians  paid  divine  honours  to  an 
image  of  Christ,  which,  as  they  maintained,  came  originally 
from  Pilate.  The  same  honours  they  paid  also  to  the  images 
of  pagan  philosophers,  who  had  taken  their  stand,  like 
Christ,  above  the  popular  religion,  and  they  also  made  use  of 
heathen  ceremonies — a  practice  irreconcilable  with  the  system 
of  Carpocrates  and  Epiphanes,  and  to  be  imputed  rather  to 
the  superstition  of  their  followers.  At  Same,  the  principal 
city  of  the  island  of  Cephalene  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  native 
place  of  the  maternal  ancestors  of  Epiphanes,  this  youth  is 
said  to  have  made  so  great  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  that  a  temple,  a  museum,  and  altars  were  erected  to 
him,  and  divine  honours  paid  to  his  name.  As  we  have  this 
account  from  the  learned  Clement  of  Alexandria,  J  a  man  not 
given  to  credulity  in  such  matters,  we  have  no  reason  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  fact,  which  indeed  fully  accords  with  the  spirit  and 

*  See  Colebrooke’s  Dissertation  on  the  school  of  Sankhya.  Essais 
sur  la  philosophic  des  Hindous  par  Colebrooke,  traduits  par  G.  Pauthier. 
Paris,  1833.  P.  32.  By  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert — what, 
however,  might  well  be  possible  considering  the  intercourse  between  dis¬ 
tant  nations  at  that  time— that  these  doctrines  were  derived,  indirectly, 
from  such  a  source ;  for  the  tendency  of  mystic  Pantheism  exhibits 
itself  in  similar  phenomena  quite  independently  of  all  such  influences; 
and  in  cases  of  this  sort,  instead  of  extrinsic  communication,  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  suppose  an  inner  relationship  of  spirit ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
Beghards  of  the  middle  age. 

t  See  the  remarks  which  follow,  on  Manicheism. 

t  Clement.  Strom.  1.  III.  f.  428. 
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temper  of  the  times.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  only  from 
the  members  of  his  own  sect,  who  would  probably  meet  with 
a  cordial  reception  on  this  island,  that  he  enjoyed  these  ho¬ 
nours,  as  the  greatest  of  wise  men.* * * § 

To  the  same  licentious  class  of  Antinomians  belonged  the 
sect  of  Antitactes.  Their  doctrine  is  denoted  by  their  name. 
The  good  and  gracious  God,  said  they,  created  all  things 
good  ;  but  one  of  his  own  creatures  rebelled  against  him. 
This  was  the  Demiurge,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who  sowed  the 
tares,  and  engendered  that  principle  of  evil  wherewith  he  has 
enthralled  every  one  of  us.  By  this  perhaps  we  must 
understand  the  material  body  as  the  fountain  of  all  sin,  with 
which  the  souls  banished  from  above  are  environed.  Thus 
he  has  placed  us  at  enmity  with  the  Father,  ami  we  in  turn 
set  ourselves  at  enmity  with  him.  j  To  avenge  the  Father  on 
him,  w'e  do  directly  the  reverse  of  what  he  wills  and  com¬ 
mands.  As  a  proof  that  the  Old  Testament  bore  witness 
against  itself,  they  appealed  to  Mai.  iii.  15,  quoting  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  godless  as  words  of  truth.  1 

To  the  same  class  belonged  the  Prodicians,  who  were  fol¬ 
lower's  of  a  certain  Prodicus.  They  maintained  that  they, 
as  sons  of  the  Supreme  God,  as  the  royal  generation,  were 
bound  to  no  law,  since  for  kings  there  is  no  written  law  ; 
they  were  lords  of  the  sabbath,  lords  over  all  ordinances. 
They  made  the  whole  worship  of  God  to  consist,  probably, 
in  the  inner  contemplation  of  divine  things.  They  rejected 
prayer,  and  perhaps  all  external  worship,  as  suited  only  to 
those  limited  minds  which  were  still  held  in  bondage  under 
the  Demiurge  ;  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to 
the  authority  of  certain  apocryphal  books,  which  they  quoted 
under  the  name  of  Zoroaster.  § 

To  this  class  of  Antinomian  Gnostics  belonged  also  the 
Nicolaitans — if,  indeed,  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  sect 

*  We  make  no  mention  here  of  the  Cyrenian  inscriptions  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said  in  modern  times,  for,  although  conceived  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  this  sect,  they  have  been  proved  to  be  not 
genuine. 

■f  ’ Avnratriro/x.&a.  rouraj. 

J  ’a»t! '.irrmrccv  tu  Ssffi,  no.)  eraS-Titrtzv ;  where,  moreover,  they  inter¬ 
polated  the  word  avaihT.  By  resisting  the  unabashed  God,  men  are 
delivered  from  his  bondage.  Clem.  Strom.  1.  III.  f.  440. 

§  Strom.  1.  I.  f.  304;  1.  III.  f.  438;  1.  VII.  f.  722. 
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can  be  proved.  Irenmus,  indeed,  notices  such  a  sect  as  ex¬ 
isting  in  his  time.  He  derived  it  from  the  Nicolaus  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  seven  deacons  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  he  supposed  the  same  sect  to  be  described  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Revelations.*  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Irenaeus  was  right  in  his  interpretation  of  this  passage  of 
Revelations — whether  the  word  Nicolaitans,  which  occurs  in 
this  place,  is  in  truth  the  proper  name  of  a  sect,  and  more 
particularly  of  a  Gnostic  sect.  The  passage  seems  to  relate 
simply  to  a  class  of  people  who  seduced  Christians  to  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  heathens,  and  in  the 
excesses  which  attended  them — just  as  the  Jews  of  old  were 
led  astray  by  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxv.).  It  is  quite  possible, 
too,  that  the  name  Nicolaitans  is  employed  purely  in  a  sym¬ 
bolical  sense  (agreeably  to  the  general  style  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse),  to  signify  corrupters,  seducers  of  the  people,  like 
Balaam — in  this  sense  Balaamites.f  It  was  a  favourite  idea 
with  Irenaeus,  that,  even  at  his  early  date,  the  Apostle 
John  had  come  into  conflict  with  many  classes  of  the 
Gnostics ;  and  he  was  wont  to  search  in  the  writings  of  John 
for  condemnatory  allusions  to  the  Gnostic  heresy.  As,  then, 
he  found  that  many  of  the  errors  reproved  in  this  passage  of 
the  Revelation  resembled  those  that  prevailed  among  the 
Gnostics  of  his  time,  he  concluded  that  the  practical  errors 
denounced  by  the  apostle  sprang  out  of  a  theoretical  Gnos¬ 
ticism,  and  the  name  may  have  suggested  to  him  the  Nicolas 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  as  its  probable  author.  The  remarks, 
however,  relative  to  this  sect  in  Irenaeus  are  so  obscure,  that 
we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  knew  anything  about 
it  from  his  own  personal  experience.  Had  we  therefore  no 
other  account  than  that  of  Irenaeus,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
allow  it  to  be  possible,  at  least,  that  the  tradition  about  this 
sect  had  grown  out  of  some  misconstruction  of  the  passage  in 
Revelations,  though  it.  would  still  seem  strange  that  Irenaeus, 

*  Iren.  1.  I.  c.  2G.  Speaking  of  their  practical  errors  he  says,  Qui 
indiscrete  (i'Ziatpoguis')  vivunt.  L.  c.  1.  III.  c.  11,  he  speaks  of  theif  spe¬ 
culative  errors ;  where,  however,  he  does  not  so  distinguish  them  from 
other  Gnostics  as  to  make  their  peculiar  characteristics  clearly  pro¬ 
minent. 

t  Balaam  =  vixoXuo;, —  according  to  the  etymology  from  and 
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without  any  assignable  motive,  should  represent  as  the  founder 
of  a  heretical  sect  a  man  who  had  been  elected  by  the  apostles 
themselves  to  a  public  office.  But  no  such  mistake  can  be 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  case  of  the  learned  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  in  the  first  place  was 
better  practised  in  historical  criticism,  and  moreover  appeals 
to  facts  which  could  not  have  been  fabricated.  The  Nicolai- 
tans  were  those  who  maintained  the  pernicious  principle, 
already  mentioned,  that  the  lower  passions  were  to  be  subdued 
by  indulgence,  without  allowing  the  spirit  to  be  affected  by 
them.  Men  were  to  abuse  the  flesh  and  so  destroy  it  by 
means  of  itself,  and  by  showing  their  contempt  for  it.  Their 
motto  consisted  of  certain  words  to  this  purport  which  they 
ascribed  to  Nicolas  the  deacon.*'  In  a  passage  which  follows,^ 
the  same  Clement  speaks  of  another  incident  in  the  life  of  this 
Nicolaus,  which  was  often  appealed  to  by  the  sect  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  their  extravagances.  When  accused  by  the  apostles 
of  jealousy  of  his  wife,  in  order  to  prove  the  groundlessness 
of  the  charge  he  is  said  to  have  led  her  forth  and  said,  Let 
him  that  chooses  marry  her.  Clement  himself,  however,  was 
very  far  from  believing  that  the  Nicolas  of  the  Acts  was  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  although  claimed  by  them  as  such.  On 
the  contrary,  he  defends  the  character  of  the  man  as  a  member 
of  the  apostolic  church,  and  refers  to  a  tradition  which  tes¬ 
tified  that  this  Nicolas  lived  to  the  last  in  honourable  wedlock, 
and  left  behind  him  children  who  led  decent  and  pious  lives. 
We  see,  then,  that  Iremeus  was  not.  wrong  in  asserting  the 
existence  of  such  a  sect,  but  only  in  not  more  carefully 
examining  into  the  truth  of  its  pretended  origin.  It  was,  as 
we  have  often  observed,  the  custom  with  such  sects  to  attach 
themselves  to  some  celebrated  name  or  other  of  antiquity,  in 
the  choice  of  which  they  were  mostly  influenced  by  perfectly 
accidental  circumstances.  Thus  the  Nicolaitans  claimed 
Nicolas  the  deacon  as  their  master,  though  he  had  done 
nothing  to  entitle  him  to  that  evil  distinction.  Clement 
supposes  his  words  and  actions  had  been  misinterpreted,  and 
endeavours  to  explain  them  in  a  milder  sense  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  this  case,  Clement  carried  his  criticism 

*  To  %z7v  <ryj  ffoc^x,!,  Clem.  Strom.  1.  II.  f.  411* 

f  L.  c.  1.  III.  f.  436. 
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far  enough.  Everything  imputed  to  Nicolas  by  this  traditior 
wears  an  apocryphal  aspect.  Perhaps  the  sect  possessed  a 
life  of  him,  drawn  up  by  themselves  or  others  from  fabulous 
accounts  and  unauthentic  traditions,  in  which  the  whole  of 
this  was  contained.  If  this  sect  was  really  derived  from  those 
Antinomians  who  were  called  Nicolaitans  in  the  age  of  the 
Apostle  John — a  point  which  cannot,  be  absolutely  decided  * — 
then  possibly  this  very  name  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  Nicolai¬ 
tans,  may  have  led  the  more  recent  sect  to  name  themselves 
after  Nicolas.  Belonging,  as  they  probably  did,  to  the  anti- 
Judaistic  party,  and  consequently  acknowledging  no  other 
apostle  than  St.  Paul,  they  may  have  seized  upon  what  they 
found  asserted  in  the  Apocalypse  as  affording  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  their  sect,  since,  having  been  attacked  so  long 
ago  as  by  the  Judaizing  St.  John,  the  resemblance  of  names 
Avould  naturally  invite  them  to  refer  its  origin  back  to  the 
Nicolas  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  We  have  already  noticed 
examples  of  the  Gnostics  choosing  for  their  nominal  leaders 
persons  whose  characters  appear  in  an  unfavourable  light  in 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament. 

We  have  still  to  mention  the  Simonians — an  eclectic  sect, 
who  can  scarcely  be  brought,  however,  under  any  one  specific 
class.  They  seem  to  have  accommodated  themselves,  some¬ 
times  to  paganism,  at  others  to  Judaism  or  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  Samaritans,  and  at  others  again  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  sometimes  they  appear  to  have  been  rigid  ascetics, 
at  others  wild  scoffers  at  all  moral  law  (the  Entychites). 
Simon  Magus  was  their  Christ,  or  at  least  a  form  of  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  redeeming  Christ,  who  had  manifested  himself 
also  in  Jesus ;  whether  it  was  that  they  actually  derived  their 
origin  from  a  party  founded  by  the  sorcerer  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  or  whether,  having  sprung  up  at 
some  later  period,  they,  of  their  own  fancy,  chose  for  their 
Coryphaeus  Simon  Magus,  a  name  so  odious  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  forged  writings  in  his  name  which  made  preten- 

*  Even  though  the  name  Nicolaitans  in  the  Revelation  were  really 
the  proper  name  of  a  party  which  owed  its  rise  to  some  person  of  the 
name  of  Nicolas,  and  it  was  only  the  already  existing  name  that 
gave  occasion  to  the  allusion  to  Balaam,  yet  still  it  could  not  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  this  fact  that  the  party  then  existing  was  a  Gnostic  one. 
See,  respecting  this  sect,  my  Apostol.  History,  vol.  II.  p.  533. 
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sions  to  a  higher  wisdom.  The  opinion  of  some  learned 
writers  that  another  Simon,  distinct  from  the  older  Simon 
Magus,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  afterwards  became 
confounded  with  tliis  latter,  is  an  arbitrary  conjecture,  by  no 
means  called  for  to  explain  the  historical  fact.* 

*  This  Simon  Magus,  who  cannot  properly  claim  a  place  even 
among  the  founders  of  Christian  sects,  has  acquired  unmerited  importance 
in  the  Christian  church  by  being  held  up  as  the  great  father  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy.  As  the  representative  of  the  whole  theosophico-yoelic 
tendency,  in  opposition  to  the  simple  faith  in  revelation,  he  became,  so 
to  speak,  a  mythical  personage,  and  gave  occasion  to  many  fictitious 
legends,  such,  for  example,  as  his  dispute  with  the  Apostle  Peter,  and 
his  unsuccessful  experiment  in  the  art  of  flying.  The  most  ingenious  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  Clementines.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
however,  that  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  second  apology  to  the  Roman  Emperor, 
mentions  a  pillar  erected  in  honour  of  this  Simon  at  Rome,  on  an  island 
in  the  Tiber  (s»  ororauM,  yAra^u  'duo  yKpuouv),  with  the  inscrip¬ 

tion  Simoni  (leo  sancto.  Although  sorcerers  of  this  stamp  could  often  find 
access  even  to  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  yet  it  is  incredible  that 
the  folly  should  ever  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  that  a  statue  should 
be  erected,  and  the  senate  should  pass  a  decree  enrolling'  Simon  Magus 
among  the  deos  Romanos.  The  correctness  of  Justin's  statement  might 
therefore  be  called  in  question,  even  though  it  were  impossible  to  point  out 
the  source  of  his  mistake.  But  the  occasion  of  his  mistake  may  now,  as 
it  would  seem,  be  explained.  In  the  year  1574  a  stone  was  dug  up  at 
the  spot  described  by  Justin,  which  appears  to  have  served  as  the  pedestal 
of  a  statue,  and  on  it  was  the  inscription,  Semoni  Sango  Deo  Fidio 
sacrum.  True,  this  stone  was  not  erected  by  the  Roman  senate,  nor  by 
the  emperor,  but  by  a  certain  Sextus  Pompeius.  But  Justin,  with  his 
head  full  of  the  legends  about  Simon  Magus,  overlooked  all  this,  and 
confounded  the  Semo  Sancus  (a  Sabino- Roman  deity,  probably  unknown 
to  Justin,  who  was  better  versed  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  Roman  mytho¬ 
logy)  with  the  words  Simo  sanctus;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
cognomen  of  that  deity  was  sometimes  written  sanctus  instead  of  sancus. 
Tertullian,  who  had  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquities, 
might,  it  is  true,  be  expected  to  know  better  ;  but  even  he  was  too  pre¬ 
judiced  in  such  cases,  and  too  ignorant  of  criticism,  to  institute  any 
further  examination  into  the  correctness  of  a  statement  which  was  in 
accordance  with  his  taste,  and  which  besides  came  to  him  on  so  respect¬ 
able  authority.  The  more  critical  Alexandrians  take  no  notice  of  the 
matter.  Origen’s  remark  (lib.  I.  c.  Cels.  c.  57)  that  this  Simon  was  not 
known  beyond  Palestine  by  any  but  Christians,  who  became  acquainted 
with  him  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  would  seem  to  imply  that  he 
looked  upon  the  story  of  the  pillar  erected  to  him  in  Rome  as  a  fiction. 
The  Samaritan  Goetaj  and  Heresiarchs,  Dositheus  and  Menander  (the 
latter  of  whom  is  represented  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus), 
deserve  still  less  to  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  history  of  Christian 
sects. 
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Anti- Jewish  Gnostics  who  strove  to  apprehend  Christianity ,  however,  in  its 
Purity  and  absolute  Independence . 

Strongly  contrasted  with  those  Gnostics  whom  we  have  just 
been  considering',  and  who  were  carried  far  away  from  the 
ethical  spirit  of  Christianity  by  their  own  prevailing  bias  of 
mind,  were  another  class,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a 
mistaken  Christian  zeal,  were  led  to  oppose  Judaism  and 
were  betrayed  into  Gnosticism  by  their  one-sided  mode  of 
apprehending  the  ethical  element  of  Christianity.  In  the 
section  of  the  present  history  which  relates  to  the  Christian 
life,  we  formerly  observed  how  likely  it  was  that,  in  the 
course  of  its  progressive  movement,  a  one-sided  ascetical  ten¬ 
dency  should  spring  up,  leading  to  a  most  mistaken  opposition 
to.  the  world  and  to  nature.  Now  a  tendency  of  this  sort 
might  easily  unite  itself  with  the  absolute  Dualism  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  find  a  speculative  support  in  the  latter  doctrine. 
Ihus  arose  those  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  Gnosis,  in  w  hich 
the  practical,  ascetical  element  especially  predominated,  and 
which  were  distinguished  by  a  certain  earnestness  of  moral 
spirit,  which,  however,  ran  into  the  extreme  of  a  rigid 
ascetism. 

a.  Saturnin. 

Of  these  wre  shall  first  mention  Satumin,  who  lived  at 
Antioch  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  His  doctrines, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  from  our  imperfect  informa¬ 
tion,  were  as  follows : — At  the  low’est  stage  of  the  world  of 
emanations,  on  the  boundary  between  the  kingdom  of  light 
and  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or  of  the  v\rj,  stand  the  seven 
lowest  angels,  the  star-spirits.  These  combine  together  to 
seize  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  a  territory  on  which  they 
may  erect  an  independent  empire  of  their  own.  Thus  aiose 
this,  terrestrial  world,  through  whose  different  regions  these 
spiiits  of  the  stars  dispersed  themselves.  At  their  head  stood 
the  God  of  the  Jews.  They  are  engaged  in  an  incessant  war 
with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  with  Satan  its  prince,  who 
is  unwilling  that  their  kingdom  should  grow  at  the  expense  of 
his  own,  and  constantly  seeks  to  destroy  what  they  build  up. 


*  IreuEeus  and  Epiphanius. 
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From  the  higher  kingdom  of  light  a  feeble  ray  alone  gleams 
down  upon  them.  This  gleam  of  light  from  above  fills  them 
with  a  longing  for  it;  they  wish  to  make  it  their  own,  but  are 
too  weak  for  that :  whenever  they  try  to  grasp  it,  it  retires 
from  them.  They  therefore  enter  into  a  combination  to  charm 
this  ray  of  the  higher  light,  and  to  fix  it  in  their  own  kingdom, 
by  means  of  an  image  fashioned  after  the  shape  of  the  light  float¬ 
ing  above  them.  But  the  form  made  by  the  angels  cannot  raise 
itself  towards  heaven,  cannot  stand  erect ;  *  it  is  a  bodily  mass 
without  a  soul.  At  length  the  Supreme  Father  looks  down 
with  pity  from  the  kingdom  of  light  on  the  feeble  being  man, 
who,  however,  has  been  created  in  his  own  image.  Fie  infuses 
into  him  a  spark  of  his  own  divine  life,  and  man  now,  for  the 
first  time,  possesses  a  soul,  and  can  raise  himself  erect  towards 
heaven.  In  those  human  natures  where  it  has  been  implanted, 
the  godlike  germ  is  destined  to  unfold  itself  to  distinct’ 
personality,  and  to  return  after  a  determinate  period  to  its 
primal  source.  The  men  who,  carrying  within  them  these 
divine  seeds,  are  appointed  to  reveal  the  Supreme  God  on 
earth,  stand  opposed  to  those  who,  possessing  nothing  but  the 
hylic  principle,  are  instruments  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
Now  it  was  to  destroy  this  empire  of  the  planetary  spirits,  of 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  which  would  set  up  itself  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  the  empire  of  darkness, 
and  to  save  those  men  who,  through  the  divine  seed  of  life, 
have  become  partakers  of  his  own  nature,  that  the  Supreme 
God  sent  down  his  iEon,  the  vovq.  But  as  it  was  impossible 
for  the  latter  to  enter  into  any  union  with  the  kingdom 
of  the  stars  or  the  material  world,  he  could  only  appear 
under  the  disguise  and  semblance  of  a  sensible  form. 

It  is  evident  of  itself  how  such  a  system  would  naturally 
lead  to  that  ascetical  tendency  above-mentioned,  which  shows 
itself  in  an  undue  estimate  of  celibacy. 

h.  Tatian  and  the  Encratites. 

Tatian,  who  traced  his  descent  from  Assyria,  lived  at  Rome 
as  a  rhetorician,  where  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  by- 
Justin  Martyr,  who,  owing  to  their  common  philosophical  cha- 

*  See  above,  concerning  the  Ophites. 
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racter  as  Platonists,  was  intimate  with  him.  As  long  as 
Justin  lived,  Tatian  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
While  still  entertaining  the  same  views,  he  composed,  after  Jus¬ 
tin’s  death,  an  apology,*  which,  however,  contains  very  much 
which  admits  of  accommodation  with  the  doctrines  of  Gnos¬ 
ticism.  In  this  discourse  Tatian,  like  his  teacher  Justin, 
adopted  from  Philo  the  whole  Platonic  doctrine  concerning 
matter,  inconsistent  as  it  was  with  a  theory  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  creation  from  nothing  was  still  maintained. 
It  was  this  Platonic  doctrine  which  swayed  him  to  adopt  also 
the  hypothesis  of  an  ungodlike  spirit  of  life  wedded  to  its 
kindred  matter  —  a  soul  resisting  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  and 
from  this  he  derived  the  evil  spirits,  whom  he  describes  as 
■KvevfjLUTa  vXlku  —  inconsistent  as  this  hypothesis  also  was 
with  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  evil 
spirits,  and  concerning  the  origin  of  evil.  Even  in  this  dis¬ 
course  he  already  advances  a  theory  which,  from  Jewish 
theology,  had  early  passed  into  Christian  speculation,  modify¬ 
ing  it  in  many  respects — that  the  human  soul,  like  everything 
else  formed  out  of  and  partaking  of  matter, f  is  by  its  own 
nature  mortal ;  that  the  first  man,  living  in  communion  with 
God,  had  within  him  a  principle  of  divine  life  exalted  above 
the  nature  of  this  soul  which  had  been  derived  from  matter, 
and  that  this  is  properly  the  image  of  God, if  by  virtue  of 
which  he  was  immortal.  Having  lost  this  image  by  sin,  he 
became  subject  to  matter  and  to  mortality. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  opinions,  loosely  strung  together 
as  they  were  in  Tatian’s  system,  would  furnish  a  convenient 
stay  for  the  Gnostic  idea  of  the  { and  of  the  distinction 
between  the  \Lv\iv6v  and  the  i -vEVfia-iKov,  and  how  they  would 
naturally  result  in  an  asceticism  which  should  strive  after  an 
absolute  estrangement  from  the  things  of  sense.§  According  to 
the  report  of  Irenaeus,||  Tatian  formed  a  doctrine  of  .ZEons  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  Valentinians  ;  yet  this  point  is  not  sufficient 

*  His  Xoyo}  irgo;  'EAX>jv«f.  f  A  trvsty/.as  vXixov. 

^  0S ov  itxuv  xa) 

§  According  to  Irenaeus,  Tatian  was  the  first  to  assert  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  first  man ;  which  indeed  would  agree  with  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  distinction  between  the  and  the  wv=ua«T;x«y  in  the  nature  of 

the  first  man,  he  having  lost  the  latter  by  sin.  Lib.  I.  c.  28. 

|l  Comp.  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  III.  f.  465,  C. 
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of  itself  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  liis  system  bore  any 
affinity  to  the  Valentinian.  According  to  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,*  he  belonged  to  the  anti -Jewish  Gnostics,  and  transferred 
St.  Paul’s  statement  of  the  contrariety  between  the  old  and 
the  new  man  to  the  relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
yet  he  might  perhaps  have  expressed  himself  in  this  way  even 
according  to  the  Valentinian  Gnosis,  though  it  did  not  by 
any  means  suppose  an  absolute  contrariety  between  the  two 
economies.  A  remark  too  of  Tatian’s  would  seem  to  imply 
that  he  was  far  from  entirely  separating  the  Demiurge,  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  all  connection  with  the 
higher  world.  lie  looked  upon  the  expression  in  Genesis,  “  Let 
there  be  light  ”  (and  this  instance  may  serve  to  illustrate  his 
arbitrary  mode  of  interpreting  scripture),  not  as  the  com¬ 
manding,  creative  word,  but  as  the  language  of  prayer.  The 
Demiurge,  seated  on  the  dark  chaos,  prays  that  light  may 
shine  from  above.f  Tatian’s  fanatical  asceticism,  however, 
might  perhaps  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he  drew  a  broader 
line  of  distinction  between  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge  and 
the  higher  world,  and  consequently  between  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  New,  than  was  admitted  by  the  principles  of 
the  Valentinian  school ;  for  this  practical  repugnance  to  the 
creation  of  the  Demiurge  is  usually  connected  with  an  oppo¬ 
sition  to  it  in  theory. 

Tatian  acknowledged  that  the  system  of  Christian  morals 
must  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  take  its  laws  from  thence.  On  this  principle  he  wrote  a 
work,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  how  true  perfection 
might  be  attained  by  the  imitation  of  Christ.!  Only  he  was 
deficient  in  a  right  understanding  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  its 
completeness,  and  in  its  relation  to  His  mission  as  the  redeemer 
of  mankind,  and  the  author  of  a  new  creation  of  divine  life, 
which,  in  the  further  course  of  its  development  from  Him, 
was  designed  to  embrace  and  pervade  alike  all  human  relations. 
Paying  no  regard  to  this,  he  held  the  life  of  celibacy  and  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  possessions,  after  the  pattern  of 
Christ,  to  be  the  essential  mark  of  Christian  perfection.  Bu* 
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t  Theodot.  Didascal.  Anatol.  f.  80G. —  Origenes  de  orat.  c.  24. 
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to  such  as  appealed  to  the  life  of  Christ  considered  in  this 
light  Clement  of  Alexandria  replied,  “  The  specific  character 
by  which  Christ  was  distinguished  from  all  other  men  did  not 
allow  of  marriage  in  His  case  ;  that  need  of  mutual  completion 
which  has  its  ground  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes  found  ho 
place  in  Him.  The  only  analogy  in  His  case  to  the  marriage 
estate  is  the  relation  He  bears  to  the  church,  which  is  bound 
to  Him  as  His  bride.  From  Him,  as  the  Son  of  God,  no  bodily 
issue  could  proceed.”  *  The  strong  bias  of  Tatian  in  this 
particular  direction  led  him  to  understand  the  Apostle  Paul, 
in  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  as  teaching  that  marriage  and  unchastity  were 
one  and  the  same  thing  —  both  equally  the  service  of  Satan. | 
It  is  not  improbable,  too,  that,  besides  the  canonical  gospels, 
he  made  use  of  apocryphal  histories,  in  which  the  delineation 
of  Christ  had  been  modified  under  the  influence  of  theoso- 
phical  and  ascetical  modes  of  view.!  As  the  tendency  to  theo- 

*  Oux  “urum  rbv  alriav  rou  fxb  yr,/aai  rov  xu/eiov,  ergurov  fjXv  yug  rr.'i  Tbi’xv 
vj[x$rv  Cix*  rw  IxxXnriav,  iVsiTa  2s  oiSs  oivSgMTo;  vv  xouii;,  "va  xui  fiovS-ou  me; 
xa.ro.  crupxa  su2s  rtxvoToritruirQai  «v  aura i  avuyxaTov,  at'b'iu;  yAvovn  xai 

vloo  3iou  yzyovort.  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  III.  f.  446. 

f  St.  Paul,  he  affirms,  only  ostensibly  gives  the  permission  in  this  place, 
and  immediately  shrinks  from  what  he  had  permited  when  he  says  that 
those  who  followed  his  permission  would  serve  two  masters;  but  that,  by 
mutual  continence  and  prayer,  they  would  serve  God,  whereas  by  incon¬ 
tinence  they  would  serve  unchastity  and  Satan.  Strom.  1.  III.  f.  460. 
According  to  Eusebius,  1.  IV.  c.  29,  he  was  accused  of  attempting  to 
garble  and  alter  many  expressions  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  but  from 
the  WOi'ds  of  Eusebius,  rivu;  aurov  /xiruip/eairai  i p&/>u;,cb;  ivihiofoovfiivov  avrcuy 
ryiv  rr,;  tyeiaiu;  auvraliv,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  altera¬ 
tions  were  made  in  favour  of  his  own  dogmatic  and  ethical  principles, 
or  whether  they  were  changes  from  the  Hebraistic  into  a  purer  Greek  ; 
and  then  the  question  arises  whether  Tatian  actually  allowed  himself 
in  the  practice  of  such  an  arbitrary  sort  of  criticism  (which  certainly  is 
quite  possible),  or  whether  only  he  had  in  his  possession  certain  readings 
varying  from  the  received  text,  which,  it  was  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  must  be  regarded  as  intentional  falsifications. 

+  We  should  know  something  more  on  this  point  if  Tatians  “  iluy- 
y;\iov  ha.  naau^uv  ”  were  still  extant.  The  old  writers  seem  to  have 
looked  upon  this  work  as  a  compendious  harmony  of  the  four  gospels, 
Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  29;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Tatian  really  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  our  four  canonical  gospels,  whether  at  least  he  did  not 
make  some  use  of  several  apocryphal  gospels  ;  since,  according  to  Epipha- 
nius  (who  we  must  admit  is  extremely  vague),  this  collection  possessed 
some  resemblance  to  the  tuuyytXioy  x«3’  'E/3 ouiou;.  Theodoret  found  more 
than  two  hundred  copies  of  this  work  in  use  within  his  Syrian  diocese, 
and  thought  it  his  duty  to  withdraw  them,  probably  because  he  found 
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sophioal  asceticism,  which  sprang  up  in  the  East,  was  now 
widely  spread,  it  is  nothing  surprising  if  there  were  different 
kinds  of  abstinent*  sects,  who  had  no  special  connection  with 
Tatian,  and  who  belonged  in  part  to  the  Jewish  and  partly  to 
the  anti-Jewish  party. f 


c.  Marciox  and  his  School. 

In  the  Gnostics  whom  we  lately  considered  we  observe 
the  dualistic  element  asserted  chiefly  on  its  practical  side,  on 
the  side  of  ethics,  while  the  speculative  retires  proportionally 
out  of  view.  This  is  still  more  clearly  apparent  in  the  case 
of  Marcion.  He  forms  the  natural  close  of  this  whole 
development,  since  he  belongs  to  the  Gnostics  only  in  one 
respect.  lie  stands  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  speculative  tendency  of  Gnosticism,  and  a  para¬ 
mount  practical  direction  of  mind  diametrically  opposed  to 
speculation  ;  so  that,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  theology,  which  is  recognised  by  the  catholic  church, 

them  to  contain  much  heretical  matter.  Theodoret.  hscret.  fab.  I.  20. 
Tatian  might  also,  on  the  ground  of  his  peculiar  Gnostic  views  concern¬ 
ing  Christ,  have  contrived  to  omit  those  parts  of  the  gospel  which  con¬ 
tain  the  genealogies,  and  all  perhaps  that  related  to  Christ’s  nativity. 

"  ’Ey^aciVa/,  uToraxTitcoi,  vlgoTugarTarca  (because  they  made  USC  of 
water  only  at  the  communion). 

f  Among  these  belonged  Julius  Cassianus,  in  wdiose  doctrines  we  may 
recognise,  perhaps,  the  lingering  influence  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish 
theology ;  the  tvayyixiov  xur  Alyu-rriov;  being  the  source,  indeed, 
whence  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  gospel  history.  Regarding 
Adam  as  a  symbol  of  the  soul  degraded  from  a  state  of  heaven  to  the 
corporeal  world,  he  made  it  the  chief  duty  of  man  to  gain  the  mastery 
over  matter  by  means  of  ascetical  austerities,  and  for  this  reason  denied 
that  Christ  had  appeared  in  the  corporeal  world.  He  was  considered  one 
of  the  leading  men  among  the  Docetac.  In  his  i&y*i he  endeavoured, 
by  means  of  an  allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  to  introduce  his  doc¬ 
trines  into  the  Old  Testament.  See  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  320;  lib.  III. 
f.  465.  The  Severians,  moreover,  belong  to  a  class  which  passes  gene¬ 
rally  under  the  name  of  Encratites.  They  arc  said  to  have  sprung  from 
a  certain  Severus,  and  to  have  rejected  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Theodoret.  hscret.  fab.  I.  21.  Their  hostility  to 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  considered,  perhaps,  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  origin  from  the  Jewish-Christian  party.  This  inference, 
however,  is  not  unquestionable,  since  the  peculiar  spirit  of  their  doctrine 
may  have  led  them  to  that  hostility. 
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lias  more  affinity  with  Gnosticism  than  that  of  Marcion  does. 
The  Christian  interest  is  more  directly  asserted  by  him  than 
by  any  other  of  the  Gnostics,  because  his  whole  character  had 
a  far  deeper  root  in  Christianity.  Indeed  the  Christian 
principle  constituted  the  "-round-tone  of  his  whole  inner  life, 
and  of  his  whole  mode  of  thinking  in  religion  and  theology. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  Gnostics,  it  was  only  one  (although 
it  was  sometimes  the  predominant  one),  among  many  other 
spiritual  tendencies,  and  was  associated,  moreover,  with  much 
that  was  of  a  wholly  foreign  character.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe  how  a  tendency  proceeding  from  the  very  heart  of 
Christianity  may,  by  its  one-sided  exclusiveness,  be  so  pre¬ 
sented  as  to  adopt  elements  decidedly  unchristian.  It  leaves 
upon  our  minds  a  sad  impression  of  human  weakness  when, 
from  the  example  of  this  remarkable  man,  we  observe  how  a 
system  excogitated  by  abstract  speculation  may  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  all  which  moves  and  animates  the  inmost  life 
of  the  man,  and  how,  misunderstanding  his  own  self,  he 
caused  others,  who  ought  to  have  been  bound  to  him  by  the 
fellowship  of  the  same  higher  life,  to  misunderstand,  to  mis¬ 
judge,  and  to  condemn  him ;  and  those,  too,  the  very  persons 
who  came  nearest  to  him  in  the  fundamental  features  of  their 
mental  character.  This  world,  in  which  we  know  neither 
God,  nor  ourselves,  nor  each  other,  directly,  but  only  through 
a  glass  by  broken  and  refracted  rays,  is  full  of  misunder¬ 
standings.  What  Marcion  had  in  common  with  the  Gnostics, 
and  particularly  with  the  last-mentioned  class  of  them,  con¬ 
sisted  partly  in  the  distinction  he  made  between  the  God  of 
nature  and  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  God  of  the  gospel, 
between  the  purely  human  and  the  purely  divine  generally, 
and  partly  in  various  speculative  elements  which  he  wrought 
into  his  religious  system.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that 
he  had  arrived  at  the  principle  which  he  held  in  common  with 
them  by  a  very  different  method.  His  idea  of  God  he  had 
first  found  in  Christ,  and  then  that  glory  of  God  which  was 
revealed  to  him  in  Christ  he  was  unable  to  find  again  any- 
where  in  nature  or  in  history.  The  speculative  elements 
which  he  borrowed  from  other  Gnostics  were  to  him  but 
expedient  devices  to  fill  up  the  chasm  necessarily  left  in  his 
system,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  a  bent  of  mind  radically 
different  and  purely  practical.  It  clearly  was  not  his  object, 
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as  it  was  of  the  other  Gnostics,  to  complete  Christianity  by 
the  speculative  results  of  other  doctrinal  systems  ;  but  the 
design  he  started  with  was  simply  to  restore  Christianity  to  its 
purity,  which  in  his  opinion  had  been  corrupted  by  foreign 
additions.  The  one-sided  position  from  which  he  started  on 
this  design  was  the  occasion  of  most  of  his  errors. 

He  did  not  make  a  secret  traditional  doctrine  the  source  of 
this  genuine  Christianity.  But  neither  was  he  willing  to  be 
confined  to  the  general  tradition  of  the  church  :  for  in  this, 
according  to  his  opinion,  foreign  elements  had  already  become 
mingled  with  the  pure  apostolical  Christianity.  Taking  his 
stand  on  the  ground  of  positive  Christianity  (a  position  which 
so  far  is  in  the  spirit  of  true  Protestantism)  he  refused  to  admit 
that  anything  but  the  words  of  Christ  and  of  his  genuine 
disciples  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  fountain-head  of  the 
true  gospel.  Unfortunately,  however,  instead  of  recognising 
the  many  phases  of  Christianity  presented  in  the  multiplicity 
of  the  organs  chosen  for  its  promulgation,  he  indulged  in  an 
arbitrary  and  one-sided  distinction  among  them.  His  desire 
to  adopt  only  the  earliest  records  of  pure  original  Chris¬ 
tianity  led  him  into  historical  and  critical  investigations  which 
were  foreign  to  the  contemplative  direction  of  mind  peculiar 
to  other  Gnostics.  But  here  also  he  affords  a  warning  example 
of  the  facility  witli  which  such  investigations,  when  overruled 
by  preconceived  dogmatic  opinions  in  which  the  understand¬ 
ing  has  entangled  itself,  lead  to  disastrous  results,  and  of  the 
ease  with  which,  in  opposing  a  careless  facility  of  belief,  an 
arbitrary  temper  of  hypercriticism  may  be  formed,  as  -well  as 
of  the  readiness  with  which,  while  combating  one  class  of  doc¬ 
trinal  prejudices,  we  may  fall  into  another. 

The  other  Gnostics  united  with  their  theosophical  idealism 
a  mystical,  allegorizing  interpretation  of  the  scriptures.  Mar- 
cion,  simple  in  heart,  was  decidedly  opposed  to  this  artificial 
method  of  interpretation.  He  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  literal  interpretation  which  prevailed  among 
the  antagonists  of  Gnosticism ;  and  his  example  will  serve 
to  show  how  even  this  method  of  interpretation,  unless  it  is 
united  with  other  hermeneutical  principles,  and  carried  to  an 
extreme,  must  lead  to  arbitrary  conclusions. 

The  opposition  between  niang  and  yruiaig,  between  an 
exoterical  and  an  esoterical  Christianity,  was  among  the  essen- 
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tial  peculiarities  of  the  other  Gnostic  systems  ;  but  by  Marcion, 
who  adhered  so  closely  to  the  practical  Apostle  St.  Paul,  no  such 
opposition  could  possibly  be  allowed.  To  the  merely  outward 
and  more  truly  Jewish  than  Christian  notion  of  Triarig,  which 
had  found  admission  into  the  church,  he  opposed — not  a  self- 
conceited  Gnosis,  but  the  conception  of  ntang  itself  appre¬ 
hended  according  to  the  genuine  sense  of  St.  Paul.  In  his 
view  7r t(TT lq  was  the  common  fountain  of  the  divine  life  for 
all  Christians.  He  knew  of  nothing  higher  than  the  illumina¬ 
tion  which  every  Christian  ought  to  possess.  What  he  recog¬ 
nised  as  genuine  Christianity  was  to  be  recognised  as  such  by 
ail  capable  of  receiving  Christianity  in  any  sense.  lie  could 
allow  of  no  other  distinction  than  that  between  the  riper 
Christians  and  those  that  still  needed  to  be  instructed  in 
Christian  principles  (the  catechumens). 

In  a  twofold  respect  Marcion  is  a  phenomenon  of  high  im¬ 
port  in  the  history  of  the  whole  world.  In  the  first  place,  lie 
stands  a  living  monument  of  the  impression  which  Christi¬ 
anity,  as  something  wholly  new  and  supernaturally  divine, 
produced  on  men  of  profound  minds.  We  see  in  what  light 
Christianity  appeared  to  such  a  person,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  age,  and  relatively  to  all  that  had  proceeded  from  the 
previous  development  of  mankind.  It  is  a  fact  which  here 
speaks  to  us.  In  the  next  place,  the  great  significance  of  Mar¬ 
cion  consists  in  this — that  we  perceive  in  him  the  first  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  reaction  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  historical 
evolution,— a  reaction  of  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine,  re¬ 
claiming  its  rightful  authority  against  the  strong  leaning  of 
the  church  to  the  side  of  St.  James  and  St.  Peter — a  reaction 
of  the  Christian  consciousness,  reasserting  the  independence 
acquired  for  it  by  the  labours  of  St.  Paul  against  a  new  com¬ 
bination  of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements — a  reaction  of  the 
protestant  spirit  against  the  so-called  catholic  element  now 
swelling  in  the  bud.  At  its  first  appearance,  this  reaction,  by 
following  out  its  opposition  too  exclusively,  might  easily  be 
led  wrong.  It  was  needful  that  various  momenta  should  be 
evolved,  before  the  reaction  could  be  a  pure  one,  clear  in  itself, 
and  therefore  certain  of  the  victory.  As  Marcion  gives  us  the 
picture  of  St.  Paul,  not  in  all  the  harmonious  many-sidedness 
of  his  great  mind,  but  only  in  a  single  aspect  of  it,  we  conse¬ 
quently  find  in  Marcion  the  irresistible  ardour,  but  not  the 
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calm  prudence, — the  practical,  but  not  the  dialectic  spirit  of 
Paul  ;  we  find  in  him  the  acuteness  and  perspicacity  which 
distinguished  the  apostle  in  discerning  and  setting  forth  oppo¬ 
sites,  but  not  the  conciliatory  wisdom  for  which  the  apostle 
was  no  less  eminent.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  paint  the 
character  of  Marcion  in  its  connection  with  that  stage  of  deve¬ 
lopment  the  church  had  arrived  at  in  his  time.  Unfortunately 
we  are  devoid  of  adequate  information  as  to  the  genetical  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  his  mental  character  was  formed.  This  defi¬ 
ciency  we  must  endeavour  to  supply  by  the  aid  of  historical 
combination. 

Marcion  was  born  at  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century.  According  to  one  report,*  which  is 
not,  however,  beyond  all  doubt,  his  father  was  bishop  of 
the  church  in  Sinope.  In  this  country  there  were  beyond 
question  families,  even  thus  early,  in  which  Christianity  had 
been  handed  down  from  parents  to  children  ;  so  that  Marcion 
might  have  been  led  to  the  Christian  faith  through  a  Chris¬ 
tian  education  ;  yet,  even  supposing  that  his  father  was  a 
bishop,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  was  the 
fact.  He  speaks  of  the  “ardour  of  his  first  faith,”  f  words 
which  seem  to  refer  to  the  first  glow  of  a  new  convert.^  Per¬ 
haps  he  belonged  to  the  number  of  those  who  were  first 
brought  to  the  faith,  not  by  the  tradition  of  the  church,  but 
by  their  own  study  of  the  written  word.  And  as  he  appro¬ 
priated  Christianity  in  a  way  somewhat  independent  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  so  in  the  subsequent  development  of  his  Christian  views 
he  ever  pursued  this  independent  direction,  and  refused  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  human  tradition.  Perhaps  it  was  the  majesty  of 

.  *  In  Epiphanius,  and  in  the  later  additions  to  Tertullian’s  Prscscrip- 
tiones.  _  It  does  excite  some  doubt  to  find  that  Tertullian  lias  made  no 
use  against  Marcion  of  this  fact,  of  his  having  abandoned  the  catholic 
church  in  which  his  father  was  a  bishop.  The  silence  of  Tertullian, 
who  had  been  at  great  pains  to  inform  himself  of  all  the  particulars  of 
Marcion’s  life,  on  a  point  which  he  had  so  much  occasion  to  speak  of, 
leads  to  a  suspicion  of  the  correctness  of  Epiphanius’  report,  who  contrasts 
the  heresy  of  the  son  with  the  orthodoxy  aud  piety  of  his  father,  let  it 
does  not  oblige  us  to  reject  the  account. 

f  Primus  calor  fidei. 

•I  Although  we  grant  that  this  might  also  be  said  in  the  first  ardour 
of  pious  teeling  by  a  person  who  had  been  educated  in  Christianity, 
especially  in  this  period,  when  the  baptism  of  infants  was  not  practised, 
yet  the  other  is  the  most  obvious  construction. 
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Christ,  as  it  shone  upon  him  in  the  contemplation  of  His  life 
and  the  study  of  His  words,  that  attracted  Him  to  Christianity. 
And  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine,  which  most  completely 
harmonized  with  his  tone  of  mind,  may  have  been  the  form  in 
which  he  first  learned  to  understand  Christianity,  and  which 
chained  his  spirit  once  for  all.  In  this  manner,  the  peculiar 
shape  which  the  Christian  faith  assumed  in  his  case  may 
have  been  determined  from  the  beginning. 

Like  many  others,  he  felt  constrained  by  the  ardour  of  his 
first  Christian  love  to  renounce  eve^y  earthly  possession.  He 
presented  to  the  church  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  be¬ 
gan  a  life  of  rigid  abstinence,  as  a  “  continens”  or  ucrKr)Ttjc-* 
Ilis  contempt  of  nature,  which,  proceeding  from  a  false  notion 
of  the  contrariety  between  the  natural  and  the  divine,  was 
at  first  simply  practical  and  ascetical ,  might  lead  a  man  of  his 
enthusiastic  prepossessions  and  strong  antipathies  to  carry  out 
theoretically  a  broad  distinction  and  separation  between  the 
God  of  nature  and  the  God  of  fiie  gospel.  The  contemplation 
of  this  period  brings  before  us  minds  of  the  most  opposite 
stamp — those  that  were  for  combining  all  things,  for  blending 
together  elements  the  most  heterogeneous,  and  those  again 
wlio  everywhere  saw  nothing  else  but  oppositions,  and  knew  of 
no  means  to  reconcile  them.  To  the  latter  class  belonged 
Murcion.  The  consciousness  of  redemption  formed  the  ground- 
tone  of  his  religious  life, — the  fact  of  redemption  he  regarded 
as  the  central  point  of  Christianity.  But  as  it  is  only  through 
numberless  stages  of  transition  and  intermediate  points  that 
everything  can  ultimately  be  referred  to  this  as  the  central 
point, — as  the  whole  development  of  the  world  in  history  and 
nature  were  therein  to  be  reduced  to  unity, — the  impatient 
Marcion,  who  was  averse  to  all  gradual  measures  and  inter¬ 
mediate  steps,  who  was  for  having  everything  alike  complete 
and  at.  once,  could  not  so  understand  it.  Tertullian  aptly  cha¬ 
racterizes  him  when  he  says,  “  While  in  the  Creator’s  uni- 

*  See  above.  Pecuniam  in  primo  calore  fidei  eccleske  contulit.  Ter- 
tullian.  adv.  Marcion,  1.  IV.  c.  c.  It  amounted  to  two  hundred  sestertia. 
See  Tertullian.  prescript,  c.  30.  Epiphanius,  in  calling  Marcion  a 
,««va£<wv  (recluse)  only  confounds  the  relations  of  his  own  time  with  those 
of  an  earlier  period.  We  must  consider  the  /jmcI&v  as  equivalent  to  the 
arxv-rii.  Ephraem  Syrus  accuses  Marcion  of  acquiring  by  his  asceti¬ 
cism  a  deceptive  show  of  sanctity.  Opp.  Eph.  Syr.  lat.  Sermo  I.  f. 
438  seq. 
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verse  all  things  occur  in  the  order  of  a  gradual  development, 
each  in  its  proper  place,  with  Marcion,  on  the  other  hand, 
everything  is  sudden,”*  To  his  heart ,  filled  and  glowing  with 
the  image  of  the  God  of  mercy  and  compassion,  who  had 
appeared  in  Christ,  Nature  appeared  as  something  wholly  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  way  in  which  this  God  had  revealed  him¬ 
self  to  him  in  his  soul.  In  history  too,  Marcion,  possessed 
with  the  majesty  of  the  gospel,  could  find  no  trace  of  the  God 
that  had  there  revealed  Himself  to  him ;  and  to  the  demon 
world  of  heathenism  he,  like  so  many  other  zealous  Christians, 
looked  back  only  with  horror  and  aversion — lie  saw  no¬ 
thing  there  but  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  The  same  mental 
tendency  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  recognise  in 
nature  the  God  of  the  gospel,  allowed  him  to  see  nothing  but 
contrariety,  no  fundamental  unity,  between  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  New.  The  jealous  God  of  the  Old  Testament, 
inexorably  severe,  and  the  God  of  the  gospel,  whose  essence  is 
simply  love — the  Messiah  of  the  world,  with  his  worldly  king¬ 
dom,  and  Clmist,  who  declined  all  earthly  power  and  glory,  and 
would  not  found  a  kingdom  of  this  world — seemed  to  him  irre¬ 
concilable.  We  must  here  consider  the  alternatives,  none  of 
which  could  satisfy  his  mind,  between  which  Marcion  was 
placed.  On  the  one  side  were  those  half-educated  Chris¬ 
tians  who,  by  their  grossly  literal  interpretations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  framed  to  themselves  the  most  unworthy  notions  of 
God ;  j  on  the  other  side  were  those  who  contrived,  by  artifi¬ 
cial  and  allegorising  expositions,  to  introduce  into  the  Old 
Testament  the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth.  But  the  very 
simplicity  of  Marcion’s  character  naturally  made  him  an  enemy 
of  that  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  he  conse¬ 
quently  opposed  to  it  one  which  adhered  uniformly  to  the 
literal  sense. 

A  man  of  Marcion’s  mind  and  disposition  would  be  easily 
impelled,  in  combating  one  erroneous  extreme,  to  fall  into  the 
opposite  one.  And  so  it  happened  with  him  in  the  contest 


*  Sic  (subito)  sunt  omnia  apuil  Ma,rcionem,  qua;  suum  et  plenum 
habent  ordinem  apud  creatorem.  Lib.  IV.  c.  11. 

f  As  Origen  says :  Ol  uKigcuGnpoi  rvv  dtf'o  v 

'ru'y'^ctvuv .  too  fj\v  'hyiyAov^yov  [s.itZ)0'»a  oudtva  viru\r,(pccd‘iy  '-oiavrct  6\  uvroXuptfia,- 
■vovtn  Trio)  ctbrov,  otcoicc  ovb\  ‘prtoi  rou  uftorurou  tccct  oc^ikujtu'toli  ccv^ocovrou*  Do 

princ.  1.  IV.  s.  8. 
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wit.Ii  that  Chiliastic,  material  tendency  of  mind,  confounding' 
the  Jewish  with  the  Christian  element,  which  lie  found  so 
generally  diffused  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor  he  believed  it  impossible  to  recognise  the  genuine 
Christianity  which  had  been  preached  to  them  by  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul.  Accordingly  this  conviction  may  have  given  rise 
to  purify  Christianity  from  the  foreign  Jewish  elements  with 
which  it  had  been  mixed,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive 
form.  From  this  spirit  of  opposition  it  may  have  been  that  he 
conceived  a  prejudice  against  the  conciliatory  course  which 
had  originated  with  the  labours  of  St.  John  ‘in  Asia  Minor. 
Perhaps  he  had  attached  himself  to  some  ultra- Pauline  element 
which  had  already  manifested  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
Apostle  St.  John.*  And  so  step  by  step  he  was  continually 
driven  to  place  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  in  sharper 
antagonism  to  each  other. 

This  peculiar  dogmatic  tendency  of  Marcion’s  mind  was 
probably  the  occasion  of  his  being  excommunicated  from  the 
church  at  Sinope. t  He  now  hoped  to  ffnd  in  the  Roman 
church,  to  which  he  betook  himself,  a  better  reception,  both 
on  account  of  its  origin,  as  derived  from  St.  Paul,  and  its 
original  Pauline  character,  and  on  account  of  a  prevailing 
anti-Judaizing  tendency, |  which  in  many  respects  still  existed 
in  it.  If  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  is  well  founded,  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  question  to  the  Roman  clergy  as  to  the  explanation  of 
Matthew  ix.  17,  with  a  view  to  draw  from  their  own  lips  the 

*  See  my  Age  of  the  Apostles,  vol.  II.  p.  558. 

t  The  statement  in  the  spurious  additions  to  Tertullian’s  Prescrip¬ 
tions,  in  Epiphanius  and  Esnig,  that  Marcion  was  excommunicated  from 
the  church  for  unchastity,  is  undoubtedly  an  invention  of  odium  hereti- 
cale.  Had  anything  of  the  kind  got  abroad  in  Tertullian’s  day,  even  in 
the  form  of  a  rumour,  he  certainly,  to  judge  of  his  usual  practice,  would 
not  have  passed  it  over  without  notice.  On  the  contrary, — what  may 
be  considered  the  most  decided  testimony  against  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  he  contrasts  Marcion’s  disciple,  Apelles,  on  the  score  of  his 
unchastity,  with  his  rigid  master.  Tertull.  Prescript.  c.  30.  Although 
the  Armenian  bishop  Esnig,  of  the  fifth  century,  (whose  account  of  Mar¬ 
cion  has  been  made  known  by  Prof.  Neumann,  in  a  German  translation, 
m  Ilgen’s  Zeitschrift  fur  historiche  Theologie,  Ed.  IV.  J.  1834,  1  St.),  is 
a  more  credible  authority  for  all  that  relates  to  Marcion’s  doctrine,  which 
he  probably  drew  from  the  latter’s  own  writings,  yet  in  his  outline  of 
Marcion’s  life  he  follows  the  less  authentic  narratives  of  the  writers 
belonging  to  his  own  age. 

1  See  above,  in  the  history  of  public  worship. 
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confession  that  men  could  not  pour  the  new  wine  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  into  the  old  bottle  of  Judaism  without  spoiling  it. 
But  at  Borne,  too,  his  Dualistic  view  of  divine  revelation 
could  not  fail  to  meet  with  opposition,  since  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  one  God,  and  of  one  divine  revelation  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  belonged  to  the  essential  doctrine  of  the 
universal  church.  Rejected  by  the  church  at  Rome,  he  was 
driven  to  give  his  anti-church  tendency  the  finished  shape 
of  a  self-consistent  system,  and  to  found  an  independent 
church.  Hitherto  his  system  had  only  a  practical  basis ; — 
the  conviction  that  Christianity  had  appeared  as  something 
entirely  new,  unexpected,  and  undreamt  of  in  humanity;  that 
it  had  imparted  to  it  a  divine  life,  to  which  nothing  in  human 
nature  had  up  to  that  time  borne  any  affinity  ;  that  the 
God  who  was  manifest  in  Christ  had  before  revealed  Himself 
neither  in  nature,  nor  in  reason,  nor  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
that  nothing  witnessed  of  him  ;  nothing  was  his  work  but 
Christianity  alone; — such  was  the  foundation  on  which  Mar- 
cion  proceeded  to  build.  The  God  who  had  revealed  him¬ 
self  in  Christ  was  in  his  view  altogether  different  from  the 
Spirit  which  had  hitherto  ruled  in  the  world  ;  and  w  herever 
Christianity  found  admittance,  the  latter  wras  in  all  cases  to 
be  displaced  from  his  throne  to  make  room  for  a  higher 
Spirit.  Accordingly  Marcion  was  compelled  to  distinguish 
from  that  God  hitherto  unknown  to  the  world,  the  God  of 
the  world  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  angels  with  him. 
Profoundly  studying,  with  this  direction  of  ideas,  the  epistles 
of  his  favourite  apostle,  St.  Paul,  he  might  easily  believe  that* 
he  found  confirmation  of  these  ideas  when  he  read  of  a  God  of 
this  world,  of  the  princes  of  this  world  (cip^orrec  rov  aliovoe 
tovtov),  who,  if  they  had  known  him,  would  not  have  surren¬ 
dered  up  the  Lord  of  glory  to  the  death  of  the  cross — of  the 
d pxaL  and  e^ovcrtaig,  whom  Christ  vanquished  by  his  cruci¬ 
fixion.  And  it  is  quite  explicable  how,  by  reason  of  the  truth 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  them,  these  ideas  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  his  mind.  The  ruling  spirit  of  the  ante-Chris- 
tian  world,  so  far  as  that  world  was  not  wdiolly  given  to  evil,  was 
to  Marcion’s  mind  objectively  presented  and  personified  in  the 
Demiurge.  This  being  could  not  understand  the  new  divine 
principle  which  through  Christ  wras  brought  into  the  world. 
The  hidden  glory  in  Christ’s  appearance  wars  something  strange 
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to  him.  He  must  inflict  death  on  the  being  who  had  come 
to  destroy  his  kingdom ;  but  this  very  death  was  to  bring 
about  the  dethronement  of  this  Spirit  of  the  World.  The 
idea  of  matter,  as  the  source  of  all  lusts  and  passions,  was 
one  of  the  current  notions  of  his  times.  It  does,  therefore, 
in  fact,  easily  admit  of  explanation  how,  amidst  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  this  period,  Marcion,  without  any  connection 
whatever  with  the  Gnostic  sects,  might  have  been  led  to  form 
his  system  out  of  his  own  peculiar  Christian  convictions. 
Nevertheless,  although,  for  the  reasons  already  hinted  at,  we 
cannot  think  that  the  influence  of  those  sects  on  his  mode  of 
thinking  was  very  great,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  what 
the  ancients  unanimously  affirm,  that  at  Rome  he  attached 
himself  to  a  teacher  from  Antioch  of  the  name  of  Cerdo ,  who 
held  to  the  purely  Dualistic  Gnosis,  and  borrowed  much  from 
him  for  the  completion  of  his  dogmatic  system. 

The  essential  character  of  Marcion’s  mind  would  make 
him  labour  more  earnestly  and  assiduously  than  other 
Gnostics  in  the  propagation  of  his  principles.  For  while 
others  believed  it  impossible  to  communicate  their  higher 
knowledge  to  any  save  a  small  number  of  Christians,  the 
spiritual  men,  Marcion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  convinced 
that  his  doctrine  was  no  other  than  the  primitive  Christian 
one,  which  was  to  come  to  all  men.  He  must  have  felt  himself 
constrained  to  communicate  to  all  Christians  the  light  of 
truth  which  had  fallen  to  his  own  share.  Hence  he  made  fre¬ 
quent  journeys,  and  spent  his  life  in  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
conflicts  with  heathens  and  with  Christians.  To  be  hated,  and 
to  suffer,  he  looked  upon  as  the  destination  of  every  Christian. 
“  Fellow  objects  of  hate,  and  fellow-sufferers  ”  ( avpinaovpevoL 
Kal  avi'-aXaiTTLopcn),  wras  his  common  form  of  salutation  to  his 
brethren  in  the  faith.*  He  was,  perhaps,  residing  in  Rome 
when  the  aged  bishop  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  came  on  a  visit  to 
the  Roman  bishop  Anicetus.t  Marcion,  who  probably  in  his 
youth  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Polycarp,  and  now  saw 
him  again  after  many  years,  went  to  him  and  addressed  him 
in  these  words  :  “  l)ost  thou  remember  me,  Polycarp  ?  ” 
But  the  old  man,  otherwise  so  amiable,  could  not  extend 
his  love  to  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  ;  and  as  such  Marcion 


*  Tertull.  c.  M.  1.  IV.  c.  3G ;  1.  IV.  c.  9. 


f  See  vol.  I.  p.  413. 
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appeared  to  him,  for  he  was  unable  to  discern  the  Chris¬ 
tian  element  which  lay  at  the  root  of  his  very  errors.* 
Ido  is  said  to  have  replied  to  him,  u  Yes,  I  remember  thee, 
the  first-born  of  Satan.”  Tertullian  relates  f  that  Marcion 
testified  at  last  his  repentance  for  the  schism  which  he  had 
occasioned,  and  desired  to  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  ;  that  this  request  was  granted  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  bring  back  to  the  church  those  whom  he  had  led 
astray,  but  that  his  premature  deatli  prevented  the  fulfilment 
of  this  condition.  But  the  testimony  of  Tertullian  in  matters 
of  this  sort  is  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  establish  the  truth  of 
this  report.  It  is  very  possible  that  he  adopted  the  story  on 
the  credit  of  some  rumour  not  very  well  founded.  It  was 
what  men  would  most  desire  that  the  heretic  should  in  the 
end  repent  of  his  defection  from  the  church,  and  yearn  for 
readmission  to  its  bosom.  But  as  the  continuance  of  the 
breach  which  Marcion  had  made  was  a  fpct  testifying  against 
this  supposition,  some  legend  was  necessary  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancy.  Marcion  was  too  clearly  conscious  of  an  oppo¬ 
sition  in  principle  between  himself  and  the  church  to  allow 
of  our  believing  the  story  without  better  warranty  for  its 
truth.  And  yet  there  must  have  been  some  ground  for  such 
things  being  said  of  Marcion  in  particular,  and  not  of  the 
other  Gnostics.  If  no  conciliatory  expression  of  Marcion’s 
gave  occasion  to  the  statement,  its  remote  cause  must  at  any 
rate  be  sought  in  a  conviction,  glimmering  through  even  the 
blinding  influence  of  polemical  hatred,  that  this  man  stood  in 
a  very  different  relation  to  Christianity  and  to  the  Christian 
church  from  that  of  the  other  Gnostics ; — that  he  was  connected 
with  both  by  a  tie  which  could  not  be  sundered  by  any  power 
of  intellectual  error. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination 
of  Marcion’s  system  in  its  later  and  complete  development. 
In  its  fundamental  principles  it  coincided  with  the  other 
Gnostic  systems  of  the  last-mentioned  class,  but  with  this  single 
difference — that  everything  is  viewed  by  him  on  its  practical 
rather  than  on  its  speculative  side,  and  that,  the  latter  element 
is  with  him  a  matter  of  inferior  interest.  He  assumed  three 
fundamental  principles:  1.  An  vXrj  existing  from  eternity. 


*  Iren.  1.  III.  c.  3,  s.  4. 


t  Proeseript.  c.  30. 
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2.  The  perfect,  almighty,  and  holy  God,— the  God  who  is 
eternal  love  ;  the  Good,  6  ayn 60s,  who  alone  is  properly  to  be 
named  God  ;  who,  by  virtue  of  his  holy  nature,  is  incapable 
ot  entering-  into  any  contact  whatever  with  matter;  creates, 
only  by  communication  of  himself,  a  life  in  affinity  with  him¬ 
self.  but  does  not  form  it  from  without.  3.  The  Demiurge, 
a  subordinate  being  of  limited  power,  intermediate  between 
good  and  evil,  who  is  named  God  in  an  improper  sense  only, 
(as  the  divine  title  is  just  transferred  to  other  beings  in  Ps. 
oh),  who  is  in  a  constant  conflict  with  matter,  seeking  to 
conquer  and  to  fashion  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  but  never 
able  wholly  to  overcome  its  resistance.!  Matter,  with  regard 
to  which  he  adopted  the  common  ideas,  was  regarded  by  him  as 
the  stuff  furnished  for  the  creative  might  of  the  Demiurge  •  the 
female  potence  in  relation  to  the  latter.!  He  described  it  also 
as  the  power  or  the  essence  of  the  earth.  Out  of  that  part  of 
it  however  which  resisted  the  formative  might  and  the  domi- 
n’°n  C!f  the  Demiurge>  Proceeds  evil,  a  wild,  ungodlike  impulse. 
All  this  is  concentrated  in  Satan.  The  distinction  between 
true  moral  perfection,  which  consists  in  love  or  goodness, 
whose  essence  it  is  only  to  communicate  itself,  only"  to  bless* 
to  make  happy,  to  redeem — and  mere  justice,  which  metes  out 
everything  by  desert,  rewards  and  punishes,  requites  good 
with  good  and  evil  with  evil,  which  gives  birth  to  mere  out¬ 
ward  discipline,  can  communicate  no  power  of  moral  enthusi- 
as.m’7_this  was  Marcion’s  great  practical  and  fundamental  idea, 
winch  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  whole  theory.  But  between 
love  and  a  justice  which  revealed  itself  in  punishment  he 
found  no  means  of  reconciliation.  While  he  gave  an  exclusive 
prominence  to  the  love  of  God,  the  revelation  of  which  in  the 
gospel  had  penetrated  his  whole  soul,  he  allowed  all  the  other 
di\ine  attributes  to  retire  out  of  view.  Seeking  only  to  insist 
upon  that  which  belonged  peculiarly  to  Christianity,  but  rend¬ 
ing  it  from  its  connection  with  its  groundwork  of  the  Old 
Testament,  lie  determined  to  know  nothing  at  all  of  a  retribu¬ 
tion  grounded  in  the  holiness  of  God,  of  God’s  righteous  anger  ; 
he  lost  sight  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  essential  distinc¬ 
tions  between  the  theistic  position  of  Christianity  and  that  of 

*  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  III.  f.  431.  Tcrtull.  c.  M.  lib.  I.  c.  7-15. 
t  Ephr.  Syr.  Orat.  XIV.  f.  468,  D.  j  See  Esnig,  1.  c.  p.  72 
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the  old  Nature-religion.  And  as  he  comprised  in  the  notion  of 
justice  (thus  severed  from  all  connection  with  the  other  divine 
attributes)  all  those  marks  which  he  believed  might  be  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament,  as  characteristic  of  the  Demiurge, 
that  notion  itself  became  to  him  an  inconsistent  and  self-con¬ 
tradictory  one.  The  inner  coherence  and  consistency  was 
ever  in  his  case  more  in  the  heart  than  in  the  head. 

Vague  and  indefinite  also,  to  judge  from  the  accounts  that 
are  extant,  appears  Marcion’s  conception  of  the  relation 
between  the  Demiurge  and  the  perfect  God,*  in  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  former.  As  we  find  among  the  other 
Gnostics  only  Dualistic  systems  —  none  which  assumed  three 
principles ,  tv  holly  independent  in  their  origin  —  it  seems  most 
natural  to  conclude  that  Marcion  also  derived  the  imperfect 
Demiurge  through  a  series  of  evolutions  from  the  perfect 
God  ;  a  course  which,  as  a  consistent  thinker,  he  must  have 
felt  himself  constrained  to  adopt  by  his  own  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples.  Yet  it  is  singular  that  no  one  of  Marcion’s  opponents 
gives  any  information  as  to  the  method  by  which  he  connected 
the  one  with  the  other,  although,  in  speaking  of  the  systems  of 
other  Gnostics,  this  is  a  point  which  they  never  fail  to  notice. 
We  must  infer,  then,  that  in  his  writings  he  did  not  himself 
express  any  opinion  on  this  subject.  In  fact,  there  was  in  his 
system — another  circumstance  whereby  he  was  distinguished 
from  other  Gnostics — a  want  of  a  doctrine  of  emanation, 
which  must  necessarily  be  presupposed  in  order  to  such 
a  mediation  and  derivation. f  The  predominantly  practical 
interest,  the  unspeculative  and  unsystematic  spirit  of  Marcion, 
will  perhaps  account  for  these  lacuna ?. 

The  point  of  practical  importance  with  Marcion  was,  in 
short,  to  assert  the  absolute  newness  of  the  creation  by 
Christianity;  to  sever  every  thread  of  connection  between  it 
and  the  world  as  it  had  subsisted  before.  And  thus  it  became 
impossible  for  him  to  apprehend  in  its  true  significancy  this 
new  creation  itself,  since  it  can  be  understood  only  as  a  restora- 

4  he  church  teacher,  Rhodon  (Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  13),  says  that  Marcion 
supposed  ouly  two  principles,  060  dp%a;.  Esnig,  however,  ascribes  to 
him  a  Triarchy. 

t  That  nothing  akin  to  the  emanation  system  of  other  Gnostics  is  to 
be  found  in  Marcion  seems  to  follow  from  the  remarks  of  Tertullian,  c. 
Marcion,  lib.  I.  c.  5. 
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tion  and  fulfilment  of  the  original  one.  And  this  is  the  source 
of  the  defects  of  his  moral  system. 

The  Demiurge  of  Marcion  does  not  work  after  the  pattern 
of  higher  ideas,  of  which,  though  unconsciously,  or  even 
against  his  will,  he  is  the  organ  ;  but  he  is  the  absolutely 
independent,  self-subsistent  creator  of  an  imperfect  world, 
answering  to  his  own  finite  nature.  To  this  world  Marcion 
assigned  also  the  nature  of  man,  in  which  he  did  not,  with 
tire  other  Gnostics,  acknowledge  the  existence  of  any  higher 
element.  The  Demiurge  —  so  he  taught  —  created  man,  his 
highest  work,  after  his  own  image,  to  represent  and  reveal 
himself.  Man’s  body  he  formed  of  matter  —  hence  his  evil 
desires :  to  this  body  he  gave  a  soul  in  affinity  with  himself 
and  derived  from  his  own  essence.  He  gave  him  a  law  as  a 
trial  of  his  obedience,  with  a  view  either  to  reward  or  to 
punish  him,  according  to  his  deserts.  But  the  limited  Demi¬ 
urge  was  unable  to  give  to  man  a  godlike  principle  of  life, 
capable  of  overcoming  evil.  Man  yielded  to  the  seduciions 
of  sinful  lust,  and  thus  with  his  whole  r?ee  became  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  matter  and  of  the  evil  spirits  which  sprang 
out  of  it.  From  the  whole  race  of  fallen  humanity  the  Demi¬ 
urge  selected  only  one  people  to  be  under  his  special  guidance : 
to  this  people,  the  Jews,  he  made  a  special  revelation  of  him¬ 
self,  and  gave  a  religious  polity  answering  to  his  own  essence 
and  character ;  consisting,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  ceremonial 
worship  attached  to  external  rites — on  the  other ,  of  an  impera¬ 
tive  but  defective  system  of  morals,  without  any  inner  godlike 
life,  without  power  to  sanctify  the  heart,  without  the  spirit  of 
love.  Those  who  faithfully  observed  this  religious  law  he 
rewarded  by  conveying  them  at  death  to  a  state  of  happiness 
suited  to  their  limited  natures,  in  the  society  of  their  pious- 
forefathers.*  But  all  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  seduced 
by  the  enticements  of  the  v\i 7  to  disobey  the  Demiurge,  and 
all  who  abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry  —  a  system  to  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  this  vKr)  —  he  cast  down  into  per¬ 
dition. f 

Not  powerful  enough  to  make  his  people  supreme  and  to 
extend  his  kingdom  over  the  whole  earth,  the  Demiurge  pro¬ 
mised  them  a  Redeemer,  a  Messiah,  by  whose  means  he  hoped, 

*  Apnd.  inferos,  in  sinu  Abrahami.  Tertull.  c.  M.  lib.  III.  c.  24. 
Clem.  Strom,  lib.  V.  f.  546.  f  See  Esnig,  1.  c.  p.  74. 
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in  conflict  with  the  hostile  powers  of  the  vXrj,  finally  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  end,  to  gather  all  the  Jews  from  their  disper¬ 
sion,  to  bring  the  heathens  and  sinners  to  a  strict  judgment, 
and  conduct  his  own  people  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  all 
earthly  felicity  in  a  kingdom  embracing  the  whole  world. 
But  the  perfect  C4od,  whose  essence  is  mercy  and  love,  could 
not  suffer  this  severe  sentence  to  be  executed  on  men  whose 
fall  was  owing  to  nothing  but  their  inherent  weakness.  It  is 
not  consonant  with  his  character  to  wait,  like  the  Demiurge, 
for  merit,  but  out  of  his  own  free  love  he  pities  those  who  are 
alienated  from  him  and  lost.  He  does  not  begin  with  giving  a 
law,  and  making  man’s  destiny  depend  on  his  observance  or  dis¬ 
obedience  of  it,  but  he  reveals  and  communicates  himself  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  him  as  the 
fountain  of  divine  life  and  blessedness.  The  appearance  of 
Christ  was  the  self-manifestation *  of  the  Supreme  God,  till 
then  altogether  hidden  from  this  lower  creation. 

According  to  the  earlier  accounts  of  Marcion’s  doctrine, 
we  might  suppose  that  he  represented  the  Supreme  God  him¬ 
self  as  appearing  without  any  mediator  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge,  or  upon  the  earth.  If  so,  he  probably  had  adopted 
himself  the  theory,  so  widely  diffused  in  Asia  Minor,  of 
the  Patripassionists,t  in  which  form,  too,  lie  perhaps  first 
received  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  This  theory  was  exactly 
suited  to  his  predominantly  practical  tendency,  to  the  element 
of  Christian  feeling  which  in  his  case  prevailed  over  every 
other.  Pervaded  by  the  conviction  that  Christianity  was 
nothing  else  than  the  communication  of  the  Supreme  God 
himself,  that  in  Christ  men  have  God  himself  immediately, 
the  theory  of  subordination  in  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  might  be  offensive  to  him.  In  this  peculiar  tendency, 
then,  of  his  doctrine  concerning  Christ  to  simplification,  he 
would,  as  in  many  other  essential  points,  differ  from  the  other 
Gnostics,  whose  speculation  tended  to  multiply  the  hypostases. 
The  illegitimate  conception  that  God  the  Father  manifested 
Himself  immediately  in  a  human  body  might  easily  pass  into 
the  notion  that  this  manifestation  was  merely  in  appearance. 
But  however  much  this  inference  may  be  supported  by  the 

*  Tertull.  c.  M.  lib.  I.  c.  11. 

f  Concerning  whom  we  shall  speak  further  in  the  section  relating  to 
the  formation  of  church  doctrine. 
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accounts  which  formerly  were  the  only  ones  known,*  we  can¬ 
not  any  longer  venture  to  hold  it  now  that  Bishop  Esnig’s 
account  has  been  communicated  to  the  world.  For,  according 
to  this,  Marcion  expressly  distinguished  Jesus,  as  the  Son  seal 
down  from  the  heaven  of  the  Supreme  God,  from  the  latter  a.' 
his  Father.  And  to  tins  distinction  Marcion  must  in  trutl 
have  been  also  led  by  the  authority  of  him  who,  in  his  estima¬ 
tion,  was  the  only  apostle. 

Marcion’s  Docetism  was  not  grounded  solely  in  the  view  he 
entertained  of  matter,  but  was  also  closely  connected  with  the 
whole  essence  and  spirit  of  his  dogmatic  system.  According 
to  this  Christianity  necessarily  made  its  appearance  of  a 
sudden,  as  an  unprepared  fragment,  having  no  connection 
with  aught  besides  ;  with  him,  in  fact,  all  of  it  was  sudden. 
His  gospel  began  with  the  Son  of  God  coming  down,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  to  the  city  of  Caper¬ 
naum,  and  forthwith  appearing  as  a  public  teacher. •{■ 

Jesus,  therefore,  was  not,  according  to  Marcion’s  theory,  the 
Messiah ,  promised  through  the  prophets  by  the  Demiurge , 
since,  indeed,  he  wanted  many  of  the  tokens  of  the  Messiah 
contained  in  the  prophetical  writings  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  that  teas  peculiar  in  his  character  and  conduct  was 
in  no  wise  to  be  found  among  the  characteristic  traits  of  the 
Messiah  announced  by  the  prophets.  Marcion  attempted  to 
exhibit  in  detail  the  contrast  between  Christ  as  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  gospel  history,  and  the  Christ  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  And  herein  we  see  how  deeply  Christ’s  image  had 
imprinted  itself  on  his  warm  heart;  but  he  fell  into  error 
by  requiring  that  the  type  presented  to  the  prophetic  vision 
under  a  temporal  drapery  should  correspond  exactly  to  the 
reality  of  the  manifestation.  According  to  Marcion,  there¬ 
fore,  when  Jesus  called  himself  the  Messiah,  it  was  only  in 
accommodation  to  the  Jews,  from  a  wish  to  meet  their  preju¬ 
dices  and  to  gain  their  confidence  by  adopting  some  well-known 
form,  to  which  he  would  afterwards  give  a  higher  meaning.  + 

*  Even  when  Tertullian  (lib.  I.  c.  19)  says  in  the  sense  of  Marcion, 
concerning  Jesus,  Descendit  de  ccelo  spiritus  salutaris,  a  distinction 
is  implied  between  the  redeeming  Spirit  and  the  Supreme  God. 

f  Tertull.  c.  M.  lib.  IV.  c.  17. 

|  Ut  per  sollenne  apud  eos  et  familiare  nomen  irreperet  in  Judteorum 
fidem.  L.  c.  lib.  III.  c.  15. 
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Vainly  to  labour  to  bestow  the  greatest  benefits  on  men  who 
were  wholly  alien  from  him  was  the  characteristic  of  his  whole 
life.  That  Docetism  was  far  from  denying  the  reality  of  the 
works  done  by  Christ  appears  from  the  importance  which 
Marcion  attached  to  Christ’s  miracles,  as  acts  of  His  succour¬ 
ing  love  and  signs  of  His  power  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Demi¬ 
urge.  He  represents  the  Supreme  God  saying  to  his  Son, 
when  He  sent  him  down  to  men,  “Heal  their  wounds,  brinp- 
their  dead  back  to  life,  make  their  blind  to  see,  accomplish 
among  them  the  greatest  cures  without  reward.”  *  The  cha¬ 
racteristic  mark  which  distinguished  the  miracles  of  Christ 
from  those  of  the  prophets  consisted,  according  to  Marcion,  in 
this — that,  to  compass  such  effects,  he  needed  no  instrumental 
matter,  borrowed  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  but  was 
able  to  do  all  by  his  word  and  his  will  alone — a  proof  this 
of  His  superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.j 
Christ  required  no  prophecies  to  confirm  his  divine  mission  ; 
his  self-manifestation  by  godlike  actions  above  the  power  of 
the  Demiurge  to  accomplish  was  an  evidence  which  rendered 
all  else  superfluous.  J 

But  as  he  only  required  an  humble  reception  of  the  higher 
element  which  he  came  to  bestow  on  men,  he  naturally  met 
with  a  readier  reception  among  heathens,  pressed  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  wretchedness,  than  among  the  men  who  were  con¬ 
tent  with  their  state  of  imperfection  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge.  As  to  the  Demiurge  himself,  who  saw  in  Jesus 
only  the  Messiah  promised  by  himself,  who,  like  the  Jews, 
held  him  to  be  a  man  like  all  other  men — he  looked  upon 
him  as  his  own  instrument.  He  must  therefore  have  been 
the  more  exasperated  when  he  found  himself  deceived  in  his 
expectations,  and  saw  him  performing  works  which  so  fax- 
exceeded  his  own  power,  especially  as  he  could  not  fail  to 

*  See  Esnig,  1.  c.  p.  74. 

f  In  his  Antitheses,  the  work  where  Marcion  treated  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  this  remark  occurred  :  Heli- 
steum  materia  eguisse,  aquani  adhibuisse,  et  earn  septies  ;  Christum  vero 
verbo  solo  et  hoc  semel  fuuctum  curationem  statim  reprsesentasse.  Ter- 
tull.  c.  M.  lib.  IV.  c.  9.  As  Christ  healed  the  ten  lepers,  sine  tactu  et 
sine  verbo,  tacita  potestate  et  sola  voluntate.  L.  c.  c.  35. 

+  Non  fuit  ordo  ejusmodi  (preparation  by  means  of  prophecy)  neces- 
sarius,  quia  statim  se  et  filium  et  missum  et  Dei  Christum  rebus  ipsis 
esset  probaturus  per  documenta  virtutum.  L.  c.  lib.  III.  c.  3. 
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perceive  liow  men  would  be  seducea  by  this  Jesus  to  revolt 
against  Ins  law ;  in  short  that  he  threatened  to  destroy  that 
very  kingdom  whose  interests  he  was  to  have  promoted.  He 
therefore  caused  him  to  be  crucified  by  those  whom  he  employed 
to  execute  his  purposes. 

The  heart  of  Marcion  could  not  fail  to  be  touched  by  the 
idea  of  a  love  that  suffered,  and  conquered  through  suffering 
— so  great  importance  did  he  find  the  writings  of  his  own 
Apostle  St.  Paul,  attaching  to  the  mediatorial  sufferings  of 
Christ.  This,  however,  did  not  harmonize  well  with  his  Doce- 
tism.  Although,  therefore,  he  could  not,  according  to  that 
theory,  ascribe  any  real  suffering  to  Christ,  he  yet  laboured  to 
show  how  this  very  delusion,  designed  with  reference  to  the 
Demiurge,  conduced  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  saving- 
purposes  of  the  Supreme  God. 

While  the  church  taught  that  Satan  deceived  himself,  and 
saw  his  owm  power  destroyed  in  consequence  of  his  supposing 
-tosus  to  be  subject,  like  other  men,  to  death,  Marcion  simply 
substituted  the  Demiurge  for  Satan.  We  have  already 
remarked  how  he  may  have  fancied  that  he  could  find  some 
confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul. 
Moreover,  he  received  from  catholic  tradition  the  article  of  the 
descensus  Christi  ad  inferos ,  and  to  this  perhaps  lie  referred 
the  words  in  St.  Paul’s  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  (Ephesians), 
iv.  9.  But  his  aversion  to  the  Jews  and  preference  of  the 
Gentiles  led  him  to  give  to  this  doctrine  also  another  turn,  so 
as  to  make  it  harmonize  with  his  owm  system. 

The  Demiurge  wished  to  consign  to  hell  him  whom  he 
placed  in  the  same  class  with  all  others  that  had  revolted 
from  his  empire,  but  here  also  he  found  himself  deceived. 
Christ  descended  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  to  himself  the 
poor  Gentiles  whom  the  Demiurge  had  condemned  to  everlast¬ 
ing  punishment.  Finding  them  possessed  of  the  faith  which 
he  had  not  been  able  to  find  among  the  self-righteous  Jews,  he 
released  them  from  the  power  by  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  held  in  bondage,  and  raised  them  along  with  himself  to 
the  Father  of  love  in  the  third  heaven.*  By  this  the  wrath  of 
the  Demiurge  was  excited  afresh  ;  “  he  eclipsed  his  sun,  and 
veiled  his  w-orld  in  darkness” — an  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the 
phenomena  which  took  place  at  the  death  of  Jesus. 

*  Vid.  Iren,  lib.  I.  c.  27,  s.  2;  cfr.  lib.  I.  c.  24.  Esnig,  1.  c.  p.  74. 
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Then  Christ  revealed  himself  to  the  Demiurge  in  his  true 
form,  and  divine  essence.  Compelling  the  latter  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  higher  God  above  himself,  he  brought  him  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  own  guilt,  in  violating-  his  own  laws,  and 
shedding  the  blood  of  an  innocent  person,  who  had  shown  to 
his  creatures  nothing  but  benevolence.  Therefore  the  De¬ 
miurge  must  bow  before  a  higher  power. 

It  seems  (although  it  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  determined 
Ayith  certainty)  that  Marcion  taught  that  the  Messianic  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  I  estament  would  still  be  actually  accomplished 
in  behalf  of  the  believers  in  the  Demiurge.  The  Messiah  pro¬ 
mised  by  the  Demiurge  would  yet  appear  and  bring  to  a  rigid 
judgment  those  who  had  not  been  freed  from  his  power  by 
faith  in  the  higher  Christ,  and  awakening  those  who  had  died 
Righteous  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  would  unite  them 
all  in  a  millenial  reign  of  earthly  felicity.  The  eternal 
heavenly  kingdom  to  which  the  Christians  belonged  would  then 
form  the  direct  antithesis  to  this  perishable,  earthly  kingdom. 
I  he  souls  of  Christians  would  lay  aside  their  gross  bodies,  as 
the  bird  rises  out  of  the  egg,  as  the  seed  casts  off  its  shell  or 
leaves  its  husk  behind  in  the  earth,  and  lifts  itself  in  freedom 
to  the  daylight,  or  as  the  ripe  fruit  drops  from  the  stem.* 
I  he  God  of  love  does  not  punish ;  those,  however,  who  refuse 
to  accept  the  proffered  fellowship  with  him  will  fall  under 
the  power  of  the  Demiurge  and  his  avenging  justice. -j- 
Whoever,  on  the  other  hand,  enters  into  fellowship  with  the 
I  atlier,  through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  becomes  partaker  even 
on  earth  of  a  divine  life  superior  to  the  power  of  the  Demiurge 
and  of  the  Ilyle.  lor  him  there  is  no  longer  any  judgment. 
Delivered  from  the  power  of  the  Demiurge,  he  is  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  God  of  love.  Plotinus,  in  his 
work  against  the  Gnostics,  censures,  among  others,  those  who 
maintained  a  7 rporoia  of  the  Supreme  God  which  extended 
to  themselves  but  not  to  the  whole  world.  "VFe  are  not  of 
opinion  J  that  he  had  the  Marcionites  particularly  in  view 
here,  but  we  must  at  least  suppose  such  a  doctrine  in  the  case 
of  Mai  cion.  From  the  whole  context  of  Marcion’s  ideas 


*  Ter}-  c-  M-  h  IP-  c.  3,  4,  et  24;  1  IV.  c.  29.  Ephr.  Syr.  Orat. 
CII.  6,  f.  551  et  552. 

t  Abjecti,  ab  igne  creatoris  deprehendentur.  Tertull.  c.  M.  1.  I. 
c-  t  See  above,  p.  34,  &c. 
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resulted  the  antithesis  between  those  who  remained  subject  to 
the  Demiurge’s  government,  and  those  who,  released  from  his 
power,  become  objects  of  the  providential  care  of  the  Supreme 
God,  whom  He  trains  for  His  kingdom,  with  whom  all  tilings 
shall  work  together  for  good,  and  conduct  them  onward  to  the 
end  for  which  eternal  love  has  destined  them.  Providence, 
both  general  and  special ,  Marcion  must  have  attributed  to  the 
Demiurge.  But  it  was  that  providence  alone  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  term  providentia  specialissima  that  he 
could  attribute  to  the  Supreme  God  in  reference  to  his 
elect. 

A  dogmatical  system  like  Marcion’s,  in  which  the  antithesis 
between  laic  and  gospel  was  thus  expressed,  could  not  fail  to  be 
followed  by  a  pregnant  system  of  morals.  Accordingly  he  made 
this  distinction  between  the  two — that  the  former,  by  its  pre¬ 
cepts,  coidd  not  confer  on  man  any  true,  inward  sanctification 
— any  power  to  obtain  the  victory  over  sin  ;  while  the  latter , 
by  faith,  brought  man  into  such  union  with  the  fountain  of 
divine  life  as  must  necessarily  manifest  itself  by  a  triumph 
over  sin  and  by  holiness  of  living.  Even  Marcion’s  warmest 
opponents,  who  raked  together  everything  bad  which  could  be 
imputed  to  him,  and  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  essential 
difference  between  his  system  and  all  other  forms  of  Gnos¬ 
ticism,  could  not  deny  that  the  Marcionites  entirely  differed 
in  their  moral  conduct  from  the  Gnostic  Antinomians — that, 
for  example,  in  their  abhorrence  of  the  heathen  games  and 
pastimes  *  they  came  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  most 
rigid  Christians.  While  many  Gno>tics,  who  held  an  ac¬ 
commodation  to  prevailing  errors  to  be  allowable,  and  taught 
that  no  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  externals,  found  no 
difficulty  in  evading  the  obligation  to  become  martyrs,  the 
Marcionites,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  themselves  undoubtedly 
bound  to  bear  witness  to  Christianity,  the  dearest  object 
of  their  hearts. f  We  have,  in  our  previous  remarks,  alluded 
to  the  inevitable  defect  in  Marcion’s  system  of  morals,  which 
had  its  ground  in  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  creation  and 
the  origin  of  man.  The  ascetical  mode  of  life  which  he  had 
adopted  still  earlier,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  catholic 

*  Tertull.  c.  M.  1.  I.  c.  28. 

t  See,  e.  g.,  Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  15 ;  1.  VII.  c.  12.  De  Martyr.  Palscstin. 
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church,  and  in  which,  as  we  observed  above,  his  system  found 
a  natural  point  of  attraction,  was  now  again  still  further 
promoted  by  the  mature  and  perfect  doctrines  of  bis  system. 
He  held  that  the  mode  of  life  which,  in  the  catholic  church, 
was  followed  only  by  a  particular  class  of  ascetics,  belonged  to 
the  essence  of  genuine  Christianity  ;  Christians  should  lead, 
even  here  on  the  earth,  a  heavenly  life,  pure  from  all  the 
contaminations  of  matter.  Whoever  is  as  yet  incapable  of 
leading  such  a  life  must  remain  in  the  class  of  catechumens, 
and  could  not  yet  be  admitted  to  baptism.* * * § 

Marcion,  there  is  no  doubt,  regarded  S.  Paul  as  the  only 
genuine  apostle — the  only  one  who  had  remained  true  to  his  call¬ 
ing.  He  taught  that  Christ,  after  revealing  himself  in  his  divine 
character  to  the  Demiurge,  and  compelling  him  to  acknowledge 
a  higher  power,  manifested  himself  to  S.  Paul  (referring 
doubtless  lo  that  revelation  of  Christ  to  the  apostle  of  which 
the  latter  himself  testifies),  and  commissioned  him  to  preach 
the  gospel. |  All  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  except 
the  epistles  of  S.  Paul  were  rejected  by  him ;  not  because  lie 
supposed  that  they  had  been  interpolated  at  a  later  period,  but 
because  he  did  not  acknowledge  their  authors  to  be  genuine 
teachers  of  Christianity.  Besides  the  epistles  of  S.  Paul,  he 
made  use  of  a  pretended  original  gospel,  which  he  asserted 
was  the  record  of  the  evangelical  history  cited  and  used  by 
Paul  himself.}  All  the  other  gospels  he  traced  to  those 
corrupters  of  the  gospel  against  whom  S.  Paul  himself  had 
warned  men.  §  But  here  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  older  apostles  themselves  that  Marcion  re¬ 
garded  as  such  corrupters.  As  he  supposed  in  every  part 
of  the  church  a  corruption  of  the  primitive  truth,  and  the 
image  of  these  Judaizing  corrupters  haunted  him  like  a  ghost, 

*  Tertull.  c.  M.  lib.  I.  c.  34:  Quomodo  nuptias  dirimis?  nec  conjun- 
gens  marem  et  feminam,  nec  alibi  conjunctosad  sacramentum  baptismatis 
ft  eucharistiae  admittens,  nisi  inter  se  conjuraverint  adversus  fructum 
jiuptiarum. 

f  See  Esnig,  1.  c.  p.  75. 

X  Perhaps  in  the  apostolical  churches  of  Asia  Minor  there  still  lived  a 
remembrance  of  such  an  evangelical  collection  which  St.  Paul  had 
brought  with  him. 

§  See  Tertull.  c.  M.  lib.  IV.  c.  2  et  3.  Origenes  in  Joann.  T.  V.  s.  4 
V.  Dialog,  tie  recta  in  Deum  fide  in  Orig.  opp.  ed.  de  la  Rue.  T.  I. 
f.  807. 
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lie  required  that  even  those  religious  records  whose  authority 
he  acknowledged  in  common  with  the  church  should  first  be 
restored  to  their  original  state  by  a  critical  process  of  his  own, 
which  should  purge  them  of  every  element  of  Judaism.  What 
he  pretended  was  the  original  gospel,  used  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  seems  to  have  been  a  mutilated  copy  of  the  gospel 
according  to  S.  Luke.*  His  critical  expurgation  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  consistently  carried  out,  many  things  being 
allowed  to  remain  which  could  only  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  Marcion’s  system  by  resorting  to  a  tortuous  exegesis, 
which  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  right  principles  of  inter¬ 
pretation  alone  rendered  possible. 

The  Marc  ionites. 

Marcion  differed  from  other  Gnostics  in  this  respect  also — 
that  while  the  latter  (as  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  said  of 
them)  endeavoured  to  found  schools  only,!  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  wished  to  establish  a  church,  a  community.  To  restore 
the  primitive  church  designed  by  Christ  and  founded  by  the 
Apostle  S.  Paul  was  the  aim  of  his  life.  And  being  rejected 
by  every  branch  of  the  catholic  church,  he  was  compelled,  in 
preaching  what  he  considered  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ, 
to  found  communities  of  his  own.}  The  generally  intelligible 
and  practical  character  of  Marcion’s  doctrines,  the  zeal  with 
which  these  principles  were  promulgated,  may  have  given  this 
sect  a  wider  diffusion  than  any  other.  Very  soon,  however, 
differences  of  opinion  necessarily  began  to  manifest  themselves 
within  it. 

While,  in  the  case  of  the  other  Gnostics,  their  arbitrary 
fictions  and  great  variety  of  speculations  furnished  occasion 
for  the  later  disciples  to  depart  in  many  respects  from  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  their  first  masters,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predomi¬ 
nantly  practical  tendency  of  Marcion’s  system,  with  its  poverty 

*  Detailed  investigations  into  Marcion’s  canorvof  the  New  Testament 
■would  be  out  of  place  here.  On  this  subject  the  learned  and  ingenious 
inquiries  of  my  friends  Hahn  and  Olshausen  may  be  consulted,  as  also 
my  Genetic  development  of  the  Gnostic  systems.  On  Marcion’s  gospel, 
see  Thilo’s  edition  of  the  Apocryphal  writings  cf  the  New  Testament, 
T.  I. 

■)•  AiarpifZxl. 

J  Concerning  the  ecclesite,  which  were  founded  by  Marcion  or  bin 
disciples,  cons.  Tertull.  c.  M.  lib.  IV.  c.  5. 
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of  speculation  compared  with  the  other  Gnostic  systems,  was  the 
source  of  changes  which  his  followers  introduced,  who  were  not 
so  exclusively  governed  as  he  was  himself  by  the  practical 
interest.  In  order  to  supply  the  defects  which  many  of  them 
thought  they  detected  in  the  system,  they  adopted  elements 
from  other  Gnostic  systems  altogether  unsuited  to  Marcion’s 
theory.  Many,  like  the  Marcionite  Marcus,* * * §  admitted  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Syrian  Gnosis  as  to  the  formation  of  man  ;f  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  Supreme  God  communicated  to  man  a  portion 
of  his  own  divine  life  (the  irvEvpa),  which  man  however  lost  by 
sin, — a  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  whole  character  of  the 
Marcionite  system.  While  Marcion  probably  gave  himself  no 
further  thought  concerning  the  final  destiny  of  the  Demiurge 
and  of  the  “  psychical  natures,”  the  Marcionite  Lucas,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  himself  compelled  to  believe  that  eveiy- 
thing  £“  psychical  was  perishable  ;  but  that  the  • kvevpcltikov 
only,  which  participated  of  the  divine  life,  was  immortal. J 

In  the  case  of  Apelles,  who  abandoned  for  a  long  period  the 
predominantly  practical  tendency  of  Marcion,  and  indulged  in 
various  speculations  foreign  to  the  primitive  Marcionite  sys¬ 
tem,  the  original  tendency  finally  regained  its  ascendancy  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Tertullian  draws  an  unfavourable  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  moral  character  of  this  man  ;  §  but  Rhodon,  a 
teacher  of  the  catholic  church  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  (whose  testimony,  as  being  that  of  an  opponent,  is  beyond 
suspicion,)  fully  exonerates  him  of  this  charge,  for  he  describes 
him  as  a  person  ||  whose  moral  character  commanded  universal 
respect.  Probably  it  was  the  intimacy  which  (altogether 
blameless)  subsisted  between  Apelles  and  Philumene,  a  certain 
female  theosophist,  that  furnished  occasion  for  the  charge, 
and  unfortunately  at  all  times  men  are  only  too  much  disposed  to 
misjudge  all  the  actions  of  him  who  lias  once  been  stigmatized 
as  a  heretic.  The  only  reproach  that  can  be  brought  against 
Philumene  is  that  she  forgot  her  mission  as  a  woman,  and 
hence  was  betrayed  into  fanaticism, — against  Apelles,  that  he 
confirmed  her  in  her  delusion,  and  locked  upon  the  fanciful 
discourses  that  proceeded  from  her  distempered  mind  as  rete- 

*  In  the  Dialogue  de  recta  fide.  Vid.  opp.  Origen,  T.  I. 

t  See  above  in  the  case  of  the  Ophites  and  of  Saturninus. 

j  See  Tertull.  de  resurrect,  earn.  c.  2.  Orig.  c.  Cels.  1.  III.  c.  27. 

§  Prescript,  hseret.  c.  30.  [|  Euseb.  lib.  V.  c.  13. 
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iations,  which  he  gave  himself  the  trouble  of  expounding.  * * * § 
The  statement  of  Tertullian,  however,  that  the  protracted  resi¬ 
dence  of  Apelles  in  Alexandria  effected  a  change  in  his  Mar- 
cionite  views,  seems  not  improbable  ;  since  all  we  can  gather 
from  the  scattered  accounts  in  Tertullian,  Origen,  Epiphanius, 
and  in  the  work  of  Ambrosius,  “  De  Paradiso,”  goes  to  inti¬ 
mate  a  modification  of  his  system,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Alexandrian  Gnosis.  And  this  will  account  for  his  having 
brought  the  visible  and  invisible  orders  of  the  world,  the  De¬ 
miurge  and  the  Supreme  God,  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ments  into  closer  connection  with  eacli  other  than  Marcion’s 
principles  and  system  could  admit.  Starting  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  Old  Testament  came  from  different  authors,  partly 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Soter,  partly  under  that  of  the 
Demiurge,  and  in  part  under  that  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  cor¬ 
rupted  the  revelations  of  the  divine  things, t  he  was  for 
holding  fast  the  good  everywhere.  “  I  use  all  the  scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,”  he  said,  “and  gather  from  them  what 
is  profitable.”  J  He  appealed  to  a  saying,  often  cited  by  the 
ancients,  and  which,  perhaps  in  the  tvayy e\iov  vn-&’  'Eflpaiovg 
was  attributed  to  our  Saviour,  “  Be  skilful  money-changers, 
ever  ready  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the 
true  from  the  false”  (y ive/tSe  dotci/uoL  -pm^e^Trai).  While  Mar- 
ciou,  who  was  inclined  to  give  an  objective  value  to  everything, 
received  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  as  true  to  the  letter t 
but  ascribed  it  not  to  the  Supreme  God,  but  to  the  Demiurge ; 
Apelles,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  the  Old  Testament  fables 
wholly  destitute  of  truth.  §  We  see  exemplified  in  this  man 
the  force  of  any  tendency  which  rules  the  minds  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  age — the  great  difficulty,  which  individuals  who  would 
gladly  emancipate  themselves  from  it,  still  experience  in 
asserting  their  freedom.  Thus  Apelles  felt  the  weight  of  the 
dualistic  principle,  though  he  acknowledged  its  incompatibility 
with  Christianity,  to  which  however  lie  .saw  himself  continually 
driven  back  again  by  the  power  that  it  exercised  over  his 

*  His  work  of  tpanpunif,  which  has  not  reached  our  times. 

f  lie  endeavoured,  in  a  work  which  he  entitled  “  Conclusions,”  e-uXXt- 
yu-p a!,  to  point  out  the  contradictions  in  the  Old  Testament. 

+  Xgaj  U.VC,  VKtrn;  yoatpri;,  u'xXiyu »  yjpn Viu,a.  Epiphan.  hares.  -14. 

S.  2. 

§  ra  ’loubxiuv  ypu.u.pia.'ra.  Orig.  C.  Cels.  lib.  V.  C.  54. 
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thoughts.  Accordingly,  at  an  advanced  age  he  concluded  his 
inquiries  with  the  confession  that  he  could  not  do  otherwise, 
that  he  felt  himself  absolutely  compelled  to  believe  in  One  Eter¬ 
nal  God,  the  author  of  all  existence ;  but  that  scientifically  to 
demonstrate  how  all  existence  could  be  traced  back  to*  one 
original  principle  transcended  his  ability.  The  church -teacher 
Rhodon,  a  stranger  to  such  mental  conflicts,  could  not  under¬ 
stand  the  confession,  and  laughed  at  him  for  professing  to  be 
a  teacher,  while  at  the  same  time  he  avowed  that  he  only  be¬ 
lieved ,  but  was  unable  to  prove  what  he  taught.  Apelles 
seemeci  at  last  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  disputing  on  these 
matters.  “  Let  every  man,”  said  he,  “  stand  fast  by  his  faith  ; 
for  all  that  put  their  trust  in  Christ  crucified  shall  attain  sal¬ 
vation,  if  only  they  prove  their  faith  by  their  works.” 

ATPENDIX. 

I.  Concerning  the  Worship  or  Cultus  of  the  Gnosis. 

The  different  directions  which  Gnosticism  followed,  and 
which  we  have  thus  far  contemplated,  had  great  influence  also 
on  the  views  which  they  entertained  of  divine  worship.  The 
reaction  that  sprang  out  of  Gnosticism  against  every  fusion 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  positions,  and  against  the  con¬ 
version  of  religion  into  an  outward  thing,  could  not  fail  to 
manifest  itself  strongly  on  this  particular  side.  Indeed  we 
have  already  observed  this  in  the  declarations  of  Ptolemy 
respecting  festivals  and  fasts.  But  the  tendency,  so  opposite 
to  the  Christian  principle  of  ennobling  the  natural  and  the 
human,  (which  also  grew  out  of  the  Dualism  of  the  Gnostics,) 
to  a  total  estrangement  from  the  world  and  to  the  deadening  of 
all  human  affections,  must,  when  consistently  carried  out  and 
pushed  to  the  extreme,  have  led  to  the  rending  asunder  in 
the  case  of  worship  of  all  that  Christ  had,  for  man’s  benefit, 
joined  together.  And  the  exaggerated  value  placed  on  know¬ 
ledge  in  religion — that  twilight-knowledge  which  set  up  itself 
as  tiie  supreme  good  —  was  likely  to  end  in  a  proud  contempt 
of  all  those  means  of  grace  which  had  been  furnished  to  the 
Christian  life ; — a  similar  tendency  having  in  fact,  at  a  still 
earlier  period,  grown  out  of  the  Jewish  Gnosis  at  Alexandria. 
Accordingly  among  the  Christian  Gnostics  we  find  those  who 
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said  that  salvation  consisted  in  knowledge ;  that  in  knowledge 
man  had  all  that  he  wanted.  As  the  world  of  sense  had  sprung 
out  of  an  alienation  from  the  divine,  it  was  a  degradation  of 
the  transcendent  things  of  God  to  attempt  to  represent  them 
by  sensuous,  imperfect,  perishable  things.*  But  the  same  theo- 
sophical  tendency  might  also  bring  with  it  a  symbolical  wor¬ 
ship,  full  of  mysterious  pomp  and  ceremony  —  as  we  see  in 
the  case  of  the  Marcosians,f  from  whom  Irenseus  derives  the 
Idealists  (mentioned  above),  who  rejected  all  external  rites 
of  religion.  By  virtue  of  the  distinction  between  a  psychical 
and  a  pneumatical  Christianity,  they  were  led  to  distinguish 
also  two  kinds  of  baptism — a  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
the  Messiah  of  the  psychical  natures,  whereby  believers 
obtained  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurge  ;  and  a  pneumatical  baptism,  in  the 
name  of  the  Christ  from  heaven  united  with  Jesus,  whereby 
the  spiritual  nature  attained  to  self-consciousness  and  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  entered  into  fellowship  with  the  Pleroma.  The 
ceremony  of  baptism  and  the  baptimsal  formula  probably  dif¬ 
fered,  according  as  the  candidate  received  the  first  or  the 
second  baptism,  was  received  into  the  class  of  psychical  or  into 
that  of  pneumatical  Christians.  The  latter  was  probably 
accompanied  with  greater  pomp  than  the  former.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Gnostic  idea,  already  explained,  that  the  baptized 
and  redeemed  pneumatical  nature  entered  into  a  spiritual 
marriage  (syzygy)  with  its  other  half  in  the  spiritual  world 
(with  the  angel ,  i.  e.,  with  which  it  constituted  one  whole), 
they  celebrated  this  second  baptism  as  a  wedding,  and  deco¬ 
rated  the  room  where  the  ceremony  took  place  like  a  bridal 
chamber.  One  baptismal  formula  for  the  Pneumatics  ran 

*  Their  words  are  to  be  found  in  Irenseus,  lib.  I.  c.  21,  s.  4:  M«  lt7% 

ro  T's;  dppvrtw  xai  oloocctov  y.utTTxaiov  "67  opccrav  xa.)  tpSaprav  iirir sXu~ 

<r§ca  xnrujUTuv,  xa)  ™v  a. yivvriruv  xa)  airufJUKTUv  3/  altrBxrwv  xx)  crupiMrixuv. 
E Tv«i  5s  TlXsiav  a.rroXuToaitrn  avT7]V  Tyjv  Iwiyvcutrtv  rov  appvTov  pxsy'iSpv;.  TheO- 
doret.  hacret.  fab.  I.  c.  10.  If  the  Cajanites,  attacked  by  Tertullian  in 
his  work  “  de  Baptismo,'’  were  identical  with  the  Gnostic  Cainites,  with 
whom  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  these  last  must  also  be  placed 
in  the  same  class,  what,  indeed,  the  general  tendency  of  their  teaching 
would  also  warrant.  But  the  reasons  alleged  by  those  Cajanites  against 
the  necessity  of  outward  baptism  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
wild,  fanatical  spirit  of  the  Cainites;  and  the  sect  generally  exhibits 
none  of  the  Gnostic  peculiarities 

f  Adherents  of  Marcus. 
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thus  : — “  In  the  name  which  is  hidden  from  all  the  divinities 
and  powers  (of  the  Demiurge),  the  name  of  truth,*  which 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  put  on  in  the  light-zones  of  Christ,  the 
living  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  redemption  of 
the  angels,t — the  name  by  which  all  things  attain  to  perfec¬ 
tion.”  The  candidate  then  said,  “  I  am  established  and  re¬ 
deemed^ — I  am  redeemed  in  my  soul  from  this  world,  and 
from  all  that  belongs  to  it,  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  has 
redeemed  the  soul  of  Jesus  §  by  the  living  Christ.”  The 
whole  assembly  then  said,“  Peace  (or  salvation)  to  all  on  whom 
this  name  rests.”  Next  they  bestowed  on  the  person  baptized 
the  sign  of  consecration  to  the  priestly  office,  by  anointing 
him  with  oil  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  church).  The 
oil  employed  for  this  purpose  was  a  costly  balsam  ;  and  its 
precious,  far-spreading  fragrance  was  intended  to  be  a  symbol 
of  that  transcendent  bliss  of  the  Pleroma  which  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  redeemed.  It  is  among  these  Marcosians  that 
we  first  meet  with  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction.  The  dead 
were  anointed  with  this  balsam  mingled  with  water,  and  a  form 
of  prayer  was  pronounced  over  them,  to  the  end  that  the  souls 
of  the  departed,  freed  from  the  Demiurge  and  all  his  powers, 
might  be  able  to  rise  to  their  mother,  the  Sophia. jj  The  Ophites 
also  had  similar  forms  of  adjuration  for  the  departed.  To  the 
same  sect  belonged  too  the  well-known  mystical  table  (the 
oiaypn/ifia),  which  contained  a  symbolic  representation  of  their 
system. 

The  reforming  tendency  of  Marcion  shows  itself  also  in 
reference  to  the  forms  of  worship.  His  simple,  practical  bent 

v  The  a.x>?3s/«,  self-manifestation  of  the  Bythos. 

t  E<;  \ut(>u<w  o.yyiXiKriv  To  the  same  redemption,  of  which  this 
spiritual  nature,  as  well  as  the  angel  belonging  to  it,  must  partake,  in 
order  that  both  might  be  capable  of  entering  into  the  Pleroma,  which 
neither  could  do  separately,  but  only  in  mutual  union. 

t  ' Etrr'/letyy.ui  tea)  XiXvT^ufxca.  See  above  Oil  HorUS. 

§  I  suppose  that  in  the  above  formula  mv  ’I r,aou  should  be  read  instead 
of  ubrov. 

||  Iren.  lib.  I.  c.  21.  The  practice  of  exorcism  at  baptism  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  also  with  the  theory  of  the  Gnostics  respecting  the  indwelling 
of  the  various  vnb/j.a.'ra  bXixu.  until  redemption.  Exorcism 
p.ivov)  occurs  for  the  first  time,  still  earlier  than  in  the  North' African 
church  (see  above),  in  the  Didaseal.  Anatol.  f.  800,  col.  II.  D.  It  may 
have  been  cited  here,  however,  not  as  a  peculiarly  Gnostic  custom,  bur 
as  belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  church  generally. 
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kept  him  remote  from  that  mysticism  which  delights  in  out¬ 
ward  pomp  and  show,  but  at  the  same  time  also  from  a  proud, 
contemplative  idealism.  His  aim  in  this  matter,  too,  was  the 
restoration  of  the  worship  of  God  to  its  primitive  Christian 
form,  and  he  attacked  many  of  the  new  regulations  as  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  that  original  simplicity.*  Thus  he  opposed, 
among  other  things,  the  custom  of  dividing  the  service  into 
the  two  portions  of  the  missa  catechumenorum  and  the  missa 
fidelium.  He  required  that  the  catechumens  should  share  in 
all  the  privileges  of  their  teachers, |  and  not  be  dismissed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prayer  which  introduced  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  supper ;  for  he  insisted  that  the  holy  rite  could 
not  be  profaned  by  their  presence. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  contradiction  with  what  has  just  been 
said,  if  it  is  true  that  Marcion  was  the  author  of  a  superstitious 
custom  (founded  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  xv. 
29),  which  practised  a  vicarious  baptism  of  the  living  for 
those  who  had  died  catechumens ;  but  it  is  without  reason 
that  the  introduction  of  such  vicarious  baptism  is  imputed  to 
Marcion,  to  whose  simple  spirit  such  a  superstition  was  alto¬ 
gether  repugnant.  Even  if  the  practice  had  become  prevalent 
among-  the  Marcionites  who  in  the  fifth  century  had  spread 
themselves  among  the  rural  population  of  Syria,  still  we 
should  by  no  means  be  warranted  to  infer  from  the  customs  of 
such  ignorant  and  uneducated  men,  who  were  hardly  capable 
of  comprehending  the  spirit  of  Marcion,  that  the  practice  was 
authorized  by  himself. J 


*  In  all  probability  Tertullian  had  in  view  particularly  the  Marcion¬ 
ites  when  he  says  of  the  heretics  (Prescript.  c.  41),  Simplicitatem 
volunt  esse  prostrationem  discipline,  cujus  penes  nos  curam  lenocinium 
voeant. 

f  To  this  point  Marcion,  hy  a  forced  interpretation,  applied  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Gal.  vi.  G.  See  vol.  I.  p.  454. 

J  Tertullian  (de  res.  carnis,  c.  48,  and  adv.  Marcion,  I.  V.  c.  10)  by  no 
means  so  expresses  himself  as  if  such  a  vicarious  baptism  was  anywhere 
practised  in  his  own  time,  but  he  only  supposes  the  possibility  that  such 
a  custom  existed  in  the  time  of  the  apostle,  and  that  the  latter  spoke  in 
reference  to  it;  and  in  the  latter  passage  he  in  fact  considers  another 
explanation  of  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  as  the  more  probable  one.  As  to  Chrysos¬ 
tom’s  remarks  on  this  passage,  they  can  only  apply  to  the  ignorant  Mar¬ 
cionites  of  his  own  time,  but  in  no  wise  to  Marcion  himself  and  the  older 
Marcionites. 
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II.  Mani  and  the  Manicheans. 

Christianity  had  come  forth  victorious  out  of  its  conflicts 
with  that  reaction  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  old 
world  which  we  have  contemplated  in  the  Gnostic  sects. 
Christian  Theism  had  vanquished  Oriental  Dualism.  Gnos¬ 
ticism  had  accomplished  its  destined  work.  It  had  aroused 
men’s  minds  to  a  thoughtful  appropriation  and  digestion  of 
Christian  truth,  established  a  clearer  conviction  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  essence  of  Christianity  and  the  subject-matter  of  its 
principal  doctrines.  After  Gnosticism  had  thus  deeply  in¬ 
fluenced  the  progressive  movement  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
theology,  it  retired  into  the  background  ;  it  survived  only  in 
its  more  remote  consequences ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that  these  received  their  greater  significancy  as  re¬ 
actions  against  that  Jewish-Christian  element,  when  it  became 
still  further  developed. 

When,  however,  the  period  of  Gnosticism  had  already 
passed,  a  new  attempt  was  made,  towards  the  close  of  the 
third  century,  by  the  Persian  Mani  or  Manes,  to  blend 
together  Christianity  and  the  religions  of  ancient  Asia.  Such 
attempts  were  called  forth  by  tjie  intrinsic  relation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  those  ancient  religions.  For  the  facts  of  which  the 
gospel  witnesses — redemption,  the  union  of  God  with  huma¬ 
nity — answer  to  a  fundamental  want  of  man’s  religious  nature, 
which  powerfully  revealed  itself  in  those  old  religions,  and 
in  fantastic  caprice  anticipated  that  which,  in  the  fulness  of 
the  times,  was  destined  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  historical 
reality.*  A  superficial  judgment,  or  one  still  entangled  in 
the  prejudices  of  the  old  world,  might  therefore,  in  comparing 
Christianity  with  its  ancient  religions,  lead  us  to  imagine  that 
wre  found  in  them  the  same  divine  element,  only  in  a  more  multi¬ 
form  shape.  But  all  becomes  a  different  matter  when  the 
view  is  based  on  a  different  notion  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  his 
relation  to  the  world,  and  of  creation  ;  since  in  all  those  forms 
of  the  religion  of  nature,  instead  of  the  idea  of  a  personal, 
living  God,  such  as  he  declares  himself  in  revelation,  the 
Pantheistic  conception  predominates.  Hence  the  seeming 

It  is  in  such  resemblances  of  the  Christian  element  in  the  old  reli¬ 
gion  that  I  ertullian  thought  he  discovered  the  ingenia  diaboli  qutedam 
de  divinis  affectantis. 
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resemblance  soon  transforms  itself  into  an  essential  difference, 
And  if  those  old  religions  were,  by  virtue  of  such  supposed 
relationship,  to  be  adopted  into  Christianity,  this  could  only 
be  effected  by  severing  Christianity  itself  from  its  natural 
connection  with  the  preparatory  revelation  of  religion  in 
Judaism,  and  by  fusing  it  with  a  Pantheistic  religion  of 
nature,  and  thereby  transforming  Christianity  into  an  entirely 
different  thing. 

In  this  respect  mainly  Manieheism  differs  from  Gnosticism, 
that  in  the  former  the  element  of  an  old  Oriental  theosophy 
introduces  itself  to  a  far  greater  extent  into  Christianity, 
and  so  appropriates  it  as  a  symbol  for  ideas  foreign  to  its  nature 
as  often  to  make  Christian  terms  appear  only  as  mere  acci¬ 
dents.  Moreover,  in  this  system,  which  grew  up  in  countries 
unreached  by  the  influence  of  Platonic  philosophy  and  of 
ideas  which  w'ere  derived  from  such  sources  Jewish  theology 
could  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  Oriental  theosophy.  Through¬ 
out  the  Manichean  system  there  distinctly  glimmers  the  Zoro- 
astrian  doctrine  of  the  conflict  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  which 
we  have  already  observed  in  the  Gnostic  systems.  Ko  one 
can  fail  to  see  that  Mani  set  out  from  the  characteristic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Parsic  religious  view  ;  that  he  wras  for  reconciling, 
for  fusing  together,  the  Zoroastrian  and  the  Christian  religions. 
The  remarks  which  we  formerly  made  respecting  Gnosticism, 
and  the  opposition  of  its  whole  mental  tendency  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Parsism,^  apply  to  Manieheism  also  ;  indeed  it  is  here 
still  more  strongly  marked.  That  leaning  to  a  morose  estrange¬ 
ment  from  the  world,  which  is  altogether  alien  from  the 
original  Parsism,  constitutes  a  characteristic  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  and  Manieheism.  In  Manieheism  we  find 
the  aim  to  be  perfection,  the  utmost  possible  estrangement 
from  all  that  pertains  to  the  world  ;  in  Parsism,  a  plastic  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  world.  And  this  practical  opposition  stands  con¬ 
nected  with  a  radical  difference  in  the  whole  view  of  things. 
According  to  the  original  Parsism  it  is  on  a  pure  creation, 
proceeding  from  Ormuzd,  that  Ahriman  exercises  a  disturb¬ 
ing,  destructive  action.  Hence  the  genuine  champion  in  the 
service  of  Ormuzd  has  to  combat  this  influence.  According 
to  the  Manichean  theory  there  is  an  evil  principle  at  work 
in  the  wdiole  of  creation,  and  holding  in  bondage  the  elements 

*  See  above,  p.  14. 
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which  cm  tig  from  the  kingdom  of  light.  Deliverance  from 
this  bondage,  so  that  the  emancipated  spirit  may  once  more 
be  united  with  its  original  source,  is  therefore  the  highest 
end.  Now  it  is  true  that,  to  account  for  this  radical  difference, 
it  might  be  sufficient  to  suppose  that  by  a  mixture  of  Pars  sm 
with  Christianity,  and  especially  with  the  Christian  principle 
apprehended  after  a  one-sided  and  ascetical  manner,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Parsism  itself  must  have  undergone  great  alterations. 
It  may  be  conceived  that  the  commixture  of  two  systems 
might  have  given  birth  to  a  third,  wearing  in  its  general 
aspect  and  in  its  details  a  type  different  from  either.  Yet 
there  is  much  in  Manicheism — as,  for  example,  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  of  a  soul  fettered  in  every  part  of  nature  ; 
the  reverence  shown  by  the  perfect  Manichean  for  all  that 
has  life,  which  arose  from  his  belief  that  the  same  spirit  of 
heavenly  origin  is  more  or  less  straitly  imprisoned  and  con¬ 
fined  in  all  natural  objects ;  the  cautious  fear  which  it  gave 
rise  to  of  injuring  even  the  leaf  of  a  tree— which  betrays  a 
striking  affinity  between  Manicheism  and  that  religion  which 
is  the  most  widely  extended  in  Asia,  which,  through  its  insti¬ 
tutions,  akin  to  the  monasticism  of  the  middle  a»es  and 
through  the  feelings  of  gentleness  and  of  self-sacrificing 
benevolence  which  it  awakened,  became  to  many  tribes 
a  means  of  transition  from  the  wildest  barbarism  to  semi¬ 
civilization — we  mean  Buddhism.*  Moreover  we  are  not 
merely  led  to  this  hypothesis  by  comparing  the  inner  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  two  systems,  but  there  are  distinct  outward  and 
historical  indications  which  go  far  to  show  that  Mani  attached 
himself  to  Buddhism,  having  visited  countries  where  the 
Buddhist  missionaries  and  pilgrims  had  already  spread  them¬ 
selves. 

Among  the  forerunners  of  Mani,  (if  we  may  consider  in  this 
light  one  from  whose  writings  Mani  is  supposed  to  have 
drawn  largely.)  Western  tradition,  which  is  built  on  many  mis¬ 
apprehended  facts,  names  Buddcis.  And  of  him  it  relates  that 

In  the  first  edition  of  my  Church  History  I  had  alluded  only  in  a 
cursory  way  to  the  relationship  of  Manicheism  and  Buddhism ;  it  is 
the  great  merit  of  Dr.  Baur  (constituting  an  epoch  in  this  department 
of  history)  that  in  his  work  on  the  Manicheau  system  (Tubingen,  1831) 
he  has  fully  exhibited  and  unfolded  this  relationship,  and  thus  opened  a 
new  path  for  the  genetic  exposition  of  Manicheism. 
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ne  pretended  to  have  been  miraculously  born  of  a  virgin. 
Something  similar  occurs  also  in  the  narratives  of  the  birth 
of  Buddha,  when  he  appeared  in  humanity.  Later  Mani- 
cheans  taught  expressly  that  Mani,  Buddas,  Zoroaster,  Christ, 
and  the  Sun  are  the  same  ;*  and  this  view  agrees  entirely  with 
the  Buddhist  doctrine  that  Buddha  manifested  himself  on  earth 
at  different  times,  under  different  forms  of  human  existence, 
either  real  or  apparent,  and  that  in  all  these  different  manifes¬ 
tations  he  published  the  same  religion. 

Mani  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  retired  to  a  cave  in  the 
province  of  Turkistan,  and  when  he  came  forth  from  it  he  set 
up  the  pretension  of  having  received  special  revelations.  Now 
sacred  grottos  occupy  an  important  place  among  the  sanc¬ 
tuaries  of  Buddhism,  and  in  modern  times  such  monuments  of 
this  religion  have  been  discovered  in  the  districts  boi  dering  on 
Persia  and  Bactria.j 

It  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  public  life  of  Mani  two 
epochs  ought  to  be  distinguished.  And  this  view  of  the  matter 
seems  also  to  be  confirmed  by  all  our  historical  notices  of  him. 
In  the  first,  his  aim  was  simply  to  reconcile  and  blend  together 
Parsism  and  Christianity ;  in  the  second,  he  has  already  in  his 
travels  become  acquainted  with  Buddhism,  from  it  a  new 
light  arose  upon  him,  and  he  supposed  that  he  had  now 
attained  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  truth  in  all  the  three 
religions.  Dualism  was  now,  in  his  case  gradually  to  passat 
last  into  the  theory  of  the  pantheistic  one.  l  or  we  cannot 
help  considering  Buddhism  (although  this  view  has  been 
denied  by  many  in  modern  times)  as  one  phenomenal  phase 
of  Pantheism ;  as  indeed  we  must  regard  in  this  light  every 
doctrine  which  does  not  recognise  God  as  a  self-conscious 
cause  of  existence,  that  acts  freely  and  with  design,  lhe 
Dualism  of  Buddhism  is  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  that  of 
Parsism.  It  is  not  a  positive  kingdom  of  evil  that  in  it  stands 
opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  good,  and  with  a  corrupting  influ¬ 
ence  insinuates  itself  into  the  creation  of  the  latter.  But  it 
means  by  Dualism  nothing  else  than  that  the  Divine  Being 

*  T«v  ZaoaSav  x.tt)  BwSZv  kx'i  co'v  Xgirrcv  xcc'i  rov  Manga/ov  kcu  too 
-U  ™  tW;.  See  Jacob.  Tollii  insignia  itmerani  Italici. 

Traiect.  1G96.  P.134.  ,  ,  .  ,  .  , 

|  See  the  work  of  C.  Ritter.  Die  Stupa’s,  oder  die  architektomschen 
Denkmale  der  indo-baktrj.schen  Konigsstrasse  und  die  Kolosse  von  bami- 
van.  Berlin,  1838.  S.  30,  "a.  d.  f. 
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is  under  the  necessity  of  passing  out  of  itself  into  manifes¬ 
tation  ;  and  the  problem  then  arises,  how  from  this  mani¬ 
festation  it  is  to  revert  to  pure  being.  Of  this  form  of  Dual¬ 
ism,  in  its  connection  with  the  pantheistic  element,  the  same 
may  be  said  as  was  said  of  the  apparent  Neo-Platonic  Dual¬ 
ism,  described  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.  There  are 
two  factors  in  it — the  Spirit  or  God,  and  nature  or  matter. 
When  the  Spirit  passes  out  of  itself  into  nature,  then  there 
comes  into  existence  the  phenomenal  world,  the  world  of 
appearance,  of  Sansara — the  Maia.  The  Spirit  becomes 
more  and  more  numbed  in  nature,  more  completely  estranged 
from  itself,  even  to  entire  unconsciousness.  In  man  it  has  to 
pass  through  various  stages  of  development  and  purification 
again  before  it  «an  be  wholly  released  from  the  constraining 
bonds  of  nature.  Then  being  stripped  of  all  limited,  indivi¬ 
dual  existence,  it  becomes  conscious  of  its  oneness  with  the 
primal  Spirit,  from  which  all  life  has  flowed,  and  thereupon 
passes  into  it.  lhis  is  to  become  Nirwana.  Thus  arises  the 
opposition  between  the  Spirit,  in  its  estrangement  from  itself, 
in  the  world  of  manifestation  or  of  appearance  (Sansara, 
Maia) ;  and  the  pure  being  of  the  Spirit  (Nirwana).  It  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Buddhistic  mode  of  view,  and  an 
evidence  of  the  unity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  its  Dualism, 
that  it  describes  the  highest  stage  of  perfection  to  be  that 
point  of  consciousness  at  which  Sansara  and  Nirwana  have' 
become  one ;  when  the  Spirit,  no  longer  affected  by  appear¬ 
ances,  can  energize  freely  with  them,  and  amidst  the  world 
of  semblance,  and  recognising  it  as  a  semblance,  and  in  its 
necessity,  thinks  pure  being  only — the  entire  oneness  of  the 
present  and  the  future  worlds.*  Thus  Buddha  descends  to  the 

*Th'i8  non-difference  of  Sansara  and  Nirwana  is  a  main  position  of 
Buddlnstic  wisdom ;  see  Schmidt’s  Essays  on  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Buddhism,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences 
vol.  1-  1832,  pp.  223  and  235  ;  also,  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Moguls' 
written  from  a  Buddhistic  point  of  view,  in  the  German  translation  by 
Schmidt,  published  at  Petersburg  in  1829,  in  which  (p.  271)  it  is  said 

a  wise  man  that  “  he  followed  the  doctrine  of  the  nothingness  of  all 
things,  and  attained  to  the  knowledge  that  there  is  nothing  terrible 
either  in  Sansara  or  Nirwana.”  We  may  here  compare  the  language  of 
Jacob  Bcchmen,  which  no  doubt  admits  of  being  understood  in  another 
sense  than  that  of  the  pantheistic  Buddhism :  “  He  to  whom  eternity  is 
as  time,  and  time  as  eternity,  is  delivered  from  all  strife.”  I  have 
chiefly  taken  for  the  basis  of  my  statement  of  Buddhistic  doctrines  the 
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world  of  Sansara  for  the  redemption  of  the  souls  imprisoned 
therein,  and  both  are  one  to  him. 

In  all  cases  where  Mani  represented  his  ideas  in  images  of 
sense,  he  adopted  the  Zoroastrian  Dualism ;  but  he  introduced 
into  them  Buddhistic  notions.  How  we  meet  with  various 
forms  of  representation  in  the  Manichean  system — those  in 
which  a  Parsic  investiture  is  the  more  prominent,  and 
which  exhibit  a  kingdom  of  evil  actively  attacking  the  king¬ 
dom  of  light  ;  and  those  which  seem  to  have  more  of  a 
Grecian  colouring,  and  which  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
opposition  between  God  and  matter.*  We  might  indeed 
suppose  that  the  latter  mode  of  representation  sprang  from  a 
transference  of  Mani’s  doctrines  into  the  Hellenic  style  and 
language.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  Buddhistic 
principles  with  which  Mani  had  fused  his  Zoroastrian  ideas, 
we  shall  rather  see  in  it  an  original  form  of  apprehension,  in 
accordance  with  the  system  of  Buddha.  Moreover,  Mani  him¬ 
self  may  perhaps  have  expressed  himself  differently,  according 
as  he  employed  conceptions  and  forms  of  the  understanding, 
after  the  manner  of  Buddhism,  or  adopted  the  Parsic  mode  of 
representation,  which  made  use  of  symbols  chiefly. 

If  the  two  systems  of  religion  which  Mani  combined  with 
Christianity  are  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  latter,  the 
whole  matter  will  shape  itself  as  follows.  In  its  doctrine  of  a 
conflict  between  the  kingdoms  of  good  and  of  evil,  of  the  mission 
of  the  servants  of  Ormuzd  to  exert  a  shaping  influence  on  the 
world,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  destructive  influence  of  Ahri- 
man,  and  also  in  its  doctrine  of  the  final  victory  awaiting  the 
kingdom  of  light,  and  of  the  glorious  regeneration  of  the  world 
as  well  as  of  the  resurrection,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  presents  a 
point  of  agreement,  and  union  with  Christianity.  Moreover,  the 
central  idea  of  Christianity,  the  general  idea  of  redemption, 
might  probably  adjust  itself  to  the  need  of  purification  here 
supposed  ;  but  the  more  precise  apprehension  of  the  notion  of 
redemption,  the  doctrine  of  a  personal,  historical  Redeemer, 

essays  of  Schmidt  just  referred  to,  and  those  "which  are  found  in  the  same 
Memoirs  for  the  year  1834,  vol.  II. 

*  So  says  Alexander  of  Lycopolis,  in  his  work  against  the  Mani- 
cheans  in  Combefis.  Grsecorum  patrum  auctarium  novissimum. 
Paris,  1672,  P.  II.  f.  4,  where  he  says  of  Mani,  apx*s  iriBiro  Stay 

v\yiv. 
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was  something  foreign  to  this  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
Buddhism  testifies  most  distinctly  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
need  of  a  redemption,  and  that  too  of  one  to  be  effected 
through  a  true  entrance  of  the  divine  essence  into  the  forms  of 
human  nature  (the  incarnation  of  the  Buddha).  But  this 
resemblance  between  Christian  and  Buddhistic  ideas  is  how¬ 
ever  only  in  appearance  ;  for  the  Christian  notion  of  the 
redemption  and  of  the  Redeemer  is  peculiarly  qualified  by  the 
Christian  notions  of  that  from  which  man  is  to  be  redeemed, 
viz.  sin,  and  of  Him  who  is  the  supreme  cause  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion,  viz.  God.  But  the  Christian  notion  of  sin,  which  is 
grounded  on  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  is  quite  foreign  to 
Buddhism.  The  world  of  appearance,  the  Sansara,  in  so  far 
as  it  holds  the  spirit  in  oppression  and  confinement,  is  the 
cause  of  all  evil.  Hence  the  tempter  in  the  theory  of  Buddh¬ 
ism,  who  answers  to  Satan  in  the  Christian  representation,  is 
not  an  intelligence  fallen  from  his  allegiance  to  God,  nor  even, 
as  in  the  Parsic  system,  an  originally  evil  principle  ;  but  he  is 
the  king  of  the  Shimnus  (Demons),  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  third  world,  or  the  world  of  sensual  pleasures  and  of 
changeable  forms,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  souls 
in  bonds  within  the  Sansara,  of  preventing  them  from  rising 
to  the  Nirwana,  deceives  them  with  many  a  delusive  show. 
He  is,  in  short,  nature  personified,  which  seeks  to  retain  every¬ 
thing  within  her  enchanted  circle,  whose  enticements  the  spirit 
must  resist  in  order  to  attain  to  freedom.  Redemption  there¬ 
fore  is  the  release  of  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of  Sansara,  from 
the  circle  of  the  metempsychosis,  through  which  the  spirits 
fettered  in  the  bonds  of  nature  must  wander — it  is  the  spirit’s 
return  to  itself.  The  final  end  of  it  is  the  becoming  Nirwana, 
and  the  means  whereby  this  end  is  attained  is  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  world  of 
appearance.  And  as  Buddhism  knows  no  personal  God,  but 
substitutes  in  place  of  him  the  general  notion  of  spirit,  it 
could  not  entertain  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in  a 
determinate  person, — of  a  redemption  accomplished  by  this 
person  once  for  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  supposes  a  multitude 
of  manifestations  of  Buddha,  which  thereupon  commence  new 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  every  man,  by  freeing 
himself  from  the  bonds  of  the  Sansara,  is  capable  of  raising 
himself  finally  to  the  dignity  of  a  Buddha ;  for  in  all  there 
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exists  in  fact  one  and  the  same  spirit.  In  Mani’s  doctrine 
of  Christ;  and  of  the  elect,  we  find  much  which  is  in  affinity 
with  these  views,  mixed  up  however  with  Parsic  and  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas. 

In  its  determination  of  the  ultimate  end  to  which  the  conflict 
of  the  kingdom  of  light  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  to 
lead,  Parsism  approaches  nearer  to  Christianity  than  Buddhism. 
For,  according  to  the  latter,  the  ultimate  end  of  the  redemptive 
manifestations  of  Buddha  is  to  deprive  nature  of  spirit  ,  and,  after 
the  spirit  shall  have  gathered  to  itself  every  kindred  element 
that  is  held  bound  under  the  fetters  of  Sansara,  to  accomplish  its 
return  to  the  original  unity  of  the  universal  spirit.  We  shall  see 
how  Mani’s  doctrine  agrees  on  this  head  more  fully  with  Buddh¬ 
ism  than  with  Parsism.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  cannot 
deny,  that  although  Buddhism,  besides  the  notion  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  contains  many  isolated  practical  elements,  such  as  the 
doctrine  of  self-sacrificing  love,  self-denial,  which  might  pro¬ 
perly  be  combined  with  Christian  ideas,  it  lias,  nevertheless,  less 
that  is  in  affinity  with  Christianity  than  Parsism  has  ;  and  that 
the  predominant  spirit  of  speculative  Buddhism  might  easily 
exert  such  an  influence  on  the  Christian  doctrines  brought  in 
connection  with  it,  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  true  Christian 
import — a  remark  which  we  shall  find  corroborated  by  a  closer 
examination  of  Manicheism. 

Having  convinced  ourselves  that  an  outward  and  inner  con¬ 
nection  exists  between  Manicheism  and  Buddhism,  this  result 
will  have  a  tendency  to  modify  our  views  of  the  relation 
between  several  of  the  Gnostic  systems  and  Buddhism.  It 
calls,  no  doubt,  for  special  caution  lest  we  fall  into  the  error 
of  tracing  to  such  outward  influences  what  may  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  sufficiently  explained  by  an  inward  intellectual 
affinity.*  Analogies  of  this  sort,  having  a  perfectly  internal 
origin,  often  recur  in  the  historical  development  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  wherever  corruptions  of  purely  Christian  truth  have 
sprung  up.  And  all  these  may  easily  be  recognised  as 
earlier  stages  of  religious  development  which  here  and  there 
have  mixed  themselves  up  with  Christianity ;  and  to  this  cate- 

*  Thus  Schmidt,  in  his  Essay  on  the  affinity  of  Gnostico-theosophic 
doctrines  -with  the  religious  systems  of  the  East,  especially  Buddhism 
(Leipsic,  1828),  has  evidently  gone  too  far  in  this  respect. 
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gory  belongs  also  the  pantheistic  element  of  Buddhism.* * * §  But 
now,  as  we  find  in  Manicheism  so  much  that  is  in  affinity  with 
the  earlier  Gnostic  systems,  and  as  the  derivation  of  the  former 
from  the  influence  of  Buddhism  is  historically  established,  the 
question  may  perhaps  arise  whether  we  ought  not  to  suppose  a 
common  source  from  which  those  earlier  systems  drew  as  well 
as  this  last  ?  f 

We  will  then  first  of  all  cast  a  glance  at  the  early  educa¬ 
tion  of  Maui.  With  regard  to  his  history,  we  possess  two 
distinct  sources  of  information,  which  agree  in  only  a  few 
particulars,  while  in  all  other  respects  they  are  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  to  each  other — a  Greek  and  an  Oriental  version  of 
it.  The  account  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of  Epiphanes,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  all 
point  to  one  common  source  } — the  Acts  of  a  disputation  said 
to  have  been  held  with  Mani  by  Archelaus  bishop  of  Cascar.§ 
But  those  Acts  have  come  down  to  us,  to  say  the  least,  in  a 
very  questionable  shape.  With  the  exception  of  some  few 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Greek,  they 
appear  only  in  a  Latin  translation  from  the  Greek,  which  was 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  an  unfaithful  version  from  the 
Syriac. ||  These  Acts  manifestly  contain  an  ill-connected 

*  When,  in  the  legends  of  Buddhism,  it  is  related  of  a  Buddha 
that  he  addressed  birds  and  fishes,  who  most  devoutly  listened  to  him, 
and  that  he  thereby  prepared  the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
spirits  imprisoned  in  these  creatures  from  the  bonds  of  Sansara,  the 
story  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  religious  consciousness  of  this  pan¬ 
theistic  theory.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  find  a  similar  story 
in  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  we  only  see  in  this  latter  case  how  near  the 
aberration  of  an  eccentric  religious  feeling  may  verge  on  a  position 
which  is  wholly  foreign  to  and  inconsistent  with  the  Christian,  con¬ 
sciousness.  [See  also  the  Life  of  S.  Philip  Neri  of  the  Oratory. — Eng.  Ed.] 

f  For  example,  the  gradual  de-spiritualizing  of  the  world  in  the 
Ophitic  system  ;  the  thoroughly  Buddhistic  idea  that  he  who  has  attained 
to  the  Nirwana  in  the  midst  of  the  Sansara  is  lord  over  the  latter,  can 
perform  all  miracles;  in  Carpocratianism,  that  he  is  even  superior  to  the 
mundane  deities,  who  are  beings  still  subject  to  change. 

t  Eusebius,  who  wrote  before  this  source  of  information  became 
known,  was  unable  to  say  anything  relative  to  Mani's  personal  history. 

§  If  there  is  no  mistake  here  in  the  name, — if  it  was  not  rather 
Carrhae  in  Mesopotamia,— according  to  what  we  must  allow 

to  be  a  very  uncertain  conjecture. 

||  Jerome  reports  (De  vit.  illustr.  72)  that  these  Acts  were  written 
originally  in  Syriac ;  but  the  first  oriental  author  who  shows  any 
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narrative,  savouring  in  no  small  degree  of  the  romantic. 
Although  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  statement  of  doctrine  there  is  much  that  wears 
the  appearance  of  truth,  and  is  confirmed  also  by  its  agree¬ 
ment  with  other  representations — still  the  Greek  author  seems, 
from  ignorance  of  Eastern  languages  and  customs,  to  have 
introduced  a  great  deal  that  is  untrue,  by  bringing  in  and 
confounding  together  discordant  stories,  through  an  uncritical 
judgment  and  exaggeration.*  How  difficult  it  was  for  a 
Greek  to  enter  into  national  peculiarities  wholly  foreign  to 
his  own  is  but  too  well  known. 

In  some  few  points  we  may,  even  with  the  scanty  means 
we  possess  for  deciphering  this  historical  enigma,  trace  the 
misapprehensions  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  stories. 
The  first  origin  of  the  Manichean  doctrines  is  derived  from  a 
Saracen  merchant,  Scythianus  by  name,  who,  it  is  said,  by 
many  journeys  to  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  had  accumulated 
a  large  fortune,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Oriental  and  the  Grecian  philosophies. 
This  Scythianus  is  said  to  have  lived  near  the  times  of  the 
apostles — a  statement  indeed  which  the  story  itself  proves  an 
anachronism  ;  for  otherwise  Mani  would  have  lived  but  a  few 
generations  after  the  same  period.  The  heir  and  disciple  of 
Scythianus  is  said  to  have  been  a  certain  Terebinth,  who  after¬ 
wards  called  himself  Euddas.  We  have  already  stated  what, 
without  any  question,  is  to  be  understood  here  by  the  name 
Buddas.j-  Now  if  it  is  clear  that  by  Buddas  we  are  not  to 

acquaintance  with  these  Acts  was  Severus,  the  bishop  of  Asmonina  in 
Egypt,  who  wrote  about  the  year  978.  See  Renaudot,  hist.  Patriarch. 
Alex.  p.  40.  His  account  differs,  however,  in  many  respects,  from  the 
revision  of  the  Acts  which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  indeed  much 
more  simple ;  a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that  his  copy  of  the  Acts 
was  not  the  same  with  ours,  but  another  of  the  same  kind,  and  perhaps 
the  original  from  which  ours  has  beeu  derived.  Heraclian  bishop  of 
Chalcedon  says  ( Photius,  cod.  95)  that  a  certain  Hcgemonius  was  the 
compiler  of  those  Grecian  Acts. 

*  Beausobre  properly  rejected  the  Western  narratives,  whose  want  of 
authenticity  he  satisfactorily  proved,  and  confined  himself  wholly  to 
the  Oriental.  The  objections  urged  by  Mosheim  against  this  course 
possess  but  little  force. 

t  It  has  been  justly  observed  that  the  Greek  name  Tsjej 8<vf>a;  is 
perhaps  only  a  translation  of  the  Chaldee  NDO-IB,  by  which  the 

Targums  render  the  Hebrew  word  which  the  Alexandrians  again 
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understand  any  historical  person,  the  name  of  Scythian  also,  as 
such  a  designation,  becomes  equally  suspicious.  One  is  natu¬ 
rally  inclined  to  take  it  as  simply  a  geographical  name  refer¬ 
ring  to  those  nations  among  which  Buddhism  first  extended 
itself.  However,  we  shall  not  venture  to  express  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  point,  especially  as  letters  of  Mani,  addressed 
to  a  person  of  this  name,  are  cited.* 

The  Oriental  narratives  possess  much  more  of  internal  con¬ 
sistency.  They  are  found,  it  is  true,  in  historians  of  much 
more  recent  date  than  the  Grecian  sources  ;  but  the  Oriental 
writers  have  undoubtedly  availed  themselves  of  older  records, 
in  using  which,  moreover,  they  were  not  liable  to  fall  into  the 
same  errors  with  the  Greeks. f 

Rightly  to  understand  the  phenomenon  of  such  a  man  as 
Mani,  we  must  figure  to  ourselves  the  circumstances  and  rela¬ 
tions  under  which  he  was  educated.  By  birth  he  was  a  Per¬ 
sian  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  in  this  case  Persia  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  strict  sense,  or  whether  it  refers  only  to 
some  province  belonging  to  the  great  Persian  empire.  In 
favour  of  the  latter  interpretation  is  the  fact  that  Mani  com¬ 
posed  his  works  in  the  Syriac  language  ;  from  which  it  might 
be  concluded  that  he  was  a  native  of  one  of  those  provinces  of 
the  Persian  empire  where  Syriac  was  the  vernacular  tongue. 
This  fact,  however,  by  itself,  proves  nothing  ;  for  even  with¬ 
out  this  inference  it  would  easily  admit  of  being  explained  if  we 
suppose  that  the  Syriac,  through  the  intimate  connection  of 
the  Persian  Christians  with  the  Syrian  church,  had  very 
early  become  the  written  language  of  the  Persian  theolo¬ 
gians.  In  which  case  Mani  may  have  been  induced  to  employ 
this  language  (although  it  was  not  his  vernacular  tongue), 

translate  Tsgs.S/vSo,-.  Another  hypothesis  has  been  started  by  Ritter,  in 
the  work  above  referred  to,  p.  29,  viz.  that  the  Grecized  name  Tere- 
binthos  is  based  on  a  predicate  of  Buddha,  originating  in  those  countries 
where  Mani  became  acquainted  with  Buddhism, — Tere-Hintu,  lord  of 
the  Hindoos.  It  is  a  point  on  which  nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained. 
Possibly  Terebinth  may  have  been  an  historical  person,  to  whom  many 
things  ascribed  to  Buddha  had  been  transferred. 

*  Vid.  Fabricii  bibl.  Grace,  vol.  VII.  f.  316. 

f  The  oriental  narratives  in  Ilerbelot’s  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  sub  v. 
Mani,— in  the  Persian  historian  Mirkhond’s  History  of  the  Sassanides, 
cited  in  Silvestre  de  Saey,  Memoires  sur  diverses  Antiquite's  de  la  Perse. 
Paris,  1793.  In  Abulpharag.  and  Pococke,  Specimen  hist.  Arab. 
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by  the  hope  of  promoting  by  this  means  the  introduction  of 
his  doctrine  into  other  countries.  He  is  said  to  have  sprung 
from  a  family  of  the  Magians  (the  Persian  sacerdotal  caste)! 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  if  these  statements  are  trustworthy, 
he  embraced  Christianity,  and  became  presbyter  of  a  church 
in  Ehvaz  or  Ahvaz,  the  chief  city  of  the  Persian  province 
Huzitis.  At  any  rate,  it  is  probable  that  Mani  had  been 
educated  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  embraced  Christi¬ 
anity  at  some  later  period  of  life. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  informed  with  regard  to  his  early 
history  to  be  able  to  determine  whether,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  abandoned  the  religion  of  his  fathers  and  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  an  honest  conviction,  and  afterwards,  offended  at 
the  form  which  the  teaching  of  the  church  had  given  to  it,  he 
returned  in  his  soul  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  earlier 
religion,  under  the  belief  that  by  being  combined  with  these 
Christianity  first  assumed  its  true  and  proper  light ;  or  whether 
from  the  very  first  he  had  been  attracted  to  Christianity  by 
its  affinity  to  many  Persian  views,  without  noticing  the  essen¬ 
tial  difference  which  might  exist  among  similar  ideas,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  peculiar  sense  and  position  they  assumed  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  or  in  the  Persian  religion.  In  the  latter  case  he  was 
from  the  beginning  simply  trying  to  construct  a  religious 
system  of  his  own,  by  fusing  together  Persian  and  Christian 
elements. 

The  reestablishment  of  their  ancient  empire,  upon  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Parthians,  had  called  forth  a  desire  among  the 
Persians  to  purify  the  religion  of  their  fathers  from  all  foreign 
elements,  and  restore  it  to  its  original  splendour.  Consequently, 
disputes  arose  as  to  what  was  to  be  considered  the  pure  doc¬ 
trine  of  Zoroaster;  especially  on  several  points  which  had 
been  left  undecided  by  the  previous  religious  tradition,  as,  for 
example,  whether  a  primal  essence  was  to  be  supposed,  exalted 
above  the  two  conflicting  principles.  Deliberations  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  questions  in  dispute ;  and 
pretended  prophets  arose,  who  were  for  settling  every  diffi¬ 
culty  by  divine  inspiration.*  The  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
which  now  acquired  fresh  power,  and  set  itself  in  opposition 
to  all  the  foreign  religions  that  had  before  been  tolerated,  was 

*  See  Hyde,  Hist.  Relig.  vet.  Pers.  p.  276.  Memoires  sur  diverses 
Antiquite's  de  la  Perse,  par  S.  de  Sacy,  p.  42. 
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brought  into  collision  also  with  Christianity,  which  under  the 
Parthian  government  had  been  suffered  to  advance  undisturbed. 
Amidst  such  circumstances,  the  thought  might  occur  to  one 
of  a  lively  and  profound  mind,  like  Mani,  that  he  was  called 
to  work  such  a  reformation  of  Christianity,  which  an  inter¬ 
mixture  of  Judaism  had  corrupted,  as  should  sever  it  from 
its  connection  with  the  latter,  and  bring  it  into  more  inti¬ 
mate  union  with  ideas  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  Mani 
— as  was  afterwards  done  by  Mohammed — gave  himself  out 
to  be  the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ.* * * §  Hereby  he  in 
no  wise  understood  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  a  human  person,  an 
enlightened  teacher  promised  by  Christ,  who  was  further  to 
develop  the  religion  revealed  by  him,  in  agreement  with  his 
spirit,  and  purifying  it  from  the  corruptions  of  Ahriman,  espe¬ 
cially  from  those  which  had  sprung  from  its  combination  with 
Judaism,  to  lead  the  faithful  to  a  conviction  of  those  truths 
which  in  the  earlier  times  men  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
understand.  By  him  that  jjerfect  knowledge  was  to  be  given 
of  which  Paul  had  also  spoken  as  a  knowledge  reserved  for 
some  future  period,  1  Cor.  xiii.  10. f  Accordingly  Mani  could 
consistently  denominate  himself  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
promised  Paraclete  and  the  apostle  of  Christ.  Accordingly 
the  letter  in  which  he  designed  to  unfold  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  his  religious  system  (the  epistola  fundament!, 
which  was  so  famous  among  the  Manicheans)  opened  with  the 
following  words :  *£  Mani,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  through  the  election  of  God  the  Father.  These  are 
the  words  of  salvation  from  the  eternal  and  living  fountain. 

He  first  came  forward  with  these  pretensions  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  the  Persian  king  Shapur  I.  (Sapor),  circa  270 
a.d.  To  an  ardent,  profound  mind,  and  lively  imagination,  he 
united  varied  knowledge  and  practical  skill  in  the  arts,  of 
which  he  availed  himself  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  his  doc¬ 
trines.  He  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  among  his 
countrymen  as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer  ;§  as  a  painter 

*  See  Mirkhond  in  Sacy,  p.  204. — Tit.  Bostr.  c.  Manich.  lib.  III.  in 

Canisii,  lect.  antiq.  ed.  Basnage  and  Galland.  bibl.  patr.  T.  V.  f.  326. 

t  See  Acta  cum  Felice  Manichseo,  lib.  I.  c.  9.  Opp.  Augustini, 
T.  VIII.  J  Augustin,  c.  epist.  fundamenti,  c.  5. 

§  He,  however,  possessed  no  great  knowledge,  doubtless,  in  these 
sciences.  Yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  good  deal  in  his  system  stood 
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the  fame  of  his  talents  long-  survived  in  Persia.  In  the  outset 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the  prince  ;  but  when 
his  heretical  doctrines,  as  they  were  regarded  by  the  Magians, 
came  to  be  known,  he  was  obliged — if  any  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  later  legends,  and  if  the  hypothesis  was  not  in¬ 
vented  to  account  for  the  different  portions  of  his  doctrine — 
to  seek  safety  from  persecution  by  flight.  He  now  made  dis¬ 
tant  journeys  to  India,  and  even  to  China;  and  dwelt  for  a 
long-  time  in  lurkistan.  At  all  events,  his  longer  residence 
in  the  latter  province  seems  to  have  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  ultimate  shape  of  his  opinions.  For  it  was  here  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  Buddhism,  which  acquired  so  great 
an  influence  on  his  mind  as  to  give  a  peculiar  stamp  to  his 
whole  way  of  thinking,  and  to  make  him  embrace  the  wide 
scope  of  blending  together  all  the  three  religions.  From 
one  of  the  grottos  consecrated  to  Buddhism  he  issued  forth 
with  those  symbolical  pictures  which  were  designed  sensibly 
to  set  forth  the  doctrines  which,  as  he  pretended,  had  been 
made  known  to  him,  in  his  retirement,  by  divine  revelations. 
These  symbols  were  long  preserved  in  lively  remembrance 
among  the  Persians,  under  the  name  of  Ertenki-Mani. 

After  the  death  of  Sapor,  a.d.  272,  Mani  returned  to  Persia, 
where,  together  with  his  pictures,  he  was  well  received  by 
Hormuz  (Hormisdas),  Sapor’s  successor.  The  latter  assigned 
to  him,  as  a  safe  place  of  residence,  the  castle  of  Deskereh,  at 
Chusistan  in  Susiana.  But  this  prince,  after  a  reign  of  less  than 
two  complete  years,  was  succeeded  by  Behram  (Varanes).  He 
also  at  first  evinced  a  favourable  disposition  towards  Mani, 
but  perhaps  only  in  appearance,  and  with  a  view  to  lull  him 
and  his  followers  into  security.  Fie  caused  a  disputation  to  be 
held  between  Mani  and  the  Magians,  which  resulted  in  Mani 
being  pronounced  a  heretic.  Refusing  to  recant,  he  was  flayed 
alive,*  and  his  skin  stuffed  and  hung  before  the  gates  of  the 
city  Djondishapur,  a.d.  277, |  as  a  terror  to  his  followers. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  unfold  the  Buddhist-Zoroastrian- 
Christian  system  of  doctrine  taught  by  Mani. 

closely  connected,  when  divested  of  its  mythical  dress,  with  a  partial  and 
defective  knowledge  of  these  sciences. 

*  A  cruel  mode  of  punishment,  which  was  doubtless  resorted  to  in  the 
East. 

t  The  chronology  in  this  case  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  quite  uncertain. 
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It  is  still  a  disputed  question  whether,  in  the  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster,  absolute  Dualism  is  the  starting-point,  and  conse¬ 
quently  whether  the  hypothesis  of  a  common  principle  from 
which  both  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  were  to  derive  their  beiim 
viz.  time  without  end  and  without  beginning,  the  Zervan  Aca- 
rene  (answering  to  the  Gnostic  aeon,  and  to  the  Neo- 

Platonic  ov),  arose  out  of  a  speculative  need  of  reducing  the 
duality  to  a  higher  unity  ;  or  whether  the  recognition  of  such  a 
primal  unity  was  the  original  doctrine,  which,  however,  before 
the  predominance  of  a  dualistic  theory  in  life,  had  been  driven 
in  the  background  of  the  consciousness.  From  the  procla¬ 
mation,  still  extant,* * * §  of  Mihr  Nerseh,  the  Persian  general 
and  grand-vizier,  published  upon  his  invasion  of  Armenia, 
a.d.  450,  it  is  clear  that  at  that  date  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  primal  essence,  which  existed  before  the  contrariety  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  creation,  was  an  article  of  the  Persian  orthodoxy. 
We  find  here  a  view  of  the  matter  which  is  akin  to  that 
Gnostic  scheme  that  reduced  Dualism  to  a  unity, -j-  and  sup¬ 
posed  the  contrariety  of  good  and  evil  to  be  somehow  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  evolution  of  life  from  God.  The  first  germ  of 
evil  is  in  this  document  derived  from  the  supreme  essence, 
from  the  great  god  Zervan  himself.  This  is  the  Perchance, 
which  God  spake,  the  principle  of  doubt,  of  uncertainty, 
which  must  once  make  its  appearance,  before  all  could  shape 
itself  into  a  certain  and  stable  existence.^  The  opposite 
doctrine  of  an  absolute  Dualism  was  maintained  by  the 
Magusaeian  sect,§  and  the  latter  was  followed  by  Mani. 

*  First  communicated  by  St.  Martin  in  liis  Memoires  historiques  et 
geographiques  sur  l’Arme'nie,  Paris,  1819,  T.  II.  p.  472,— but  more 
fully  after  another  recension,  in  the  History  of  the  religious  wars  be¬ 
tween  Armenia  and  Persia,  composed  by  the  Armenian  bishop  Elisams, 
and  translated  from  the  Armenian  into  English  by  Prof.  Newman. 
London,  1830.  P.  11,  If. 

f  See  above,  p.  15. 

X  This  remarkable  view  is  expressed  in  the  following  language  : — 

“  Before  heaven  or  earth  existed,  the  great  god  Zervan  prayed  a  thousand 
years,  and  spake  :  ‘  Were  I  perchance  to  obtain  a  son,  Vormist  (Ormuzd), 
who  will  create  heaven  and  earth?’  and  he  begat  two  in  his  body, 
one  by  virtue  of  his  prayer,  the  oiher  because  he  said  perchance.”  The 
first  was  Ahriman,  the  son  of  doubt,  the  principle  which  makes  every¬ 
thing  a  question.  We  here  perceive  the  fountain-head  of  later  Christian 
sects,  in  which  Satan  was  designated  as  the  first-born. 

§  See  Shaliristani,  in  Hyde,  1.  c.  p.  295. 
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Thus  he  was  able  to  transfer  the  Persian  Dualism  to  the 
Buddhist  opposition  of  spirit  and  matter. 

Accordingly  he  supposed  two  principles,  absolutely  opposed 
to  each  other,  with  their  opposite  creations ;  on  the  one  side 
God,  the  original  good,  from  whom  nothing  but  good  can 
proceed,  and  from  whom  all  destruction,  punishment,  corrup¬ 
tion  is  alien  ;  the  primal  light,  from  whom  pure  light  radiates  ; 
— on  the  other  side,  original  evil,  which  can  work  only  by 
destroying,  decomposing, — whose  essence  is  wild,  self-conflict¬ 
ing  tumult ;  matter,  darkness,  out  of  which  flow  powers  of  an 
wholly  correspondent  nature, — a  world  full  of  smoke  and 
vapour,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  fire  that  only  burns  but 
shines  not.  These  two  kingdoms  subsisted  at  first  wholly 
separate  from  one  another.  The  Supreme  God  was  the  king 
of  the  empire  of  light,  as  the  original  source  of  an  emanation- 
world  in  affinity  with  himself ;  and  most  nearly  connected 
with  him  were  the  JEons,  the  channels  for  the  diffusion  of 
light  from  that  primal  light,  to  whom,  as  representatives  of 
the  Supreme  God,  his  name  was  transferred  ;  who  therefore 
might  be  styled  deities,  without  detracting  from  the  honour 
due  to  the  primal  essence  alone.*  In  the  letter  in  which 
Mani  set  forth  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  his  religionj  he 
thus  describes  this  Supreme  God  at  the  head  of  his  kingdom 
of  light :  J  “  Over  tire  kingdom  of  light  ruled  God  the  Father, 
eternal  in  his  sacred  race,  glorious  in  his  might,  the  truthful 
by  his  very  essence,  ever  blessed  in  Iris  own  everlasting  being, 
who  bears  within  him  wisdom  and  the  consciousness  of  Iris 
life,  with  which  he  embraces  the  twelve  members  of  his  light, 
that  is,  the  transcendent  riches  of  his  own  kingdom.  In  each 
of  his  members  are  hid  thousands  of  countless,  immeasurable 
riches.  But  the  Father  himself,  glorious  in  his  majesty, 
incomprehensible  in  his  greatness,  has  united  with  himseli 
blessed  and  glorious  JEons,  who  neither  in  numbers  nor  in 
greatness  can  be  estimated,  with  whom  this  holy  and  most 
glorious  Father  lives, — for  in  his  exalted  kingdom  no  needy 
or  feeble  being  dwells.  But  his  resplendent  realms  are 
founded  on  the  blessed  earth  of  light,  in  such  wise  that  no 
power  exists  by  which  they  could  ever  be  destroyed  or 

*  Like  the  Amshaspands,  Ized  of  the  Parsian  religion, 
j  The  epistola  fundamenti. 

X  Augustin.  contra  epist.  fundamenti,  c.  13. 
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shaken.”*  The  powers  of  darkness  were  contending  in  wild 
rage  with  one  another,  when  in  their  blind  struggle  thev 
approached  so  near  to  the  realm  of  light,  that  a  gleam  from 
that  hitherto  unknown  kingdom  reached  them  tor  the  first 
time.  They  now  forgot  their  mutual  strifes,  and,  involuntarily 
attracted  by  the  splendour  of  the  light,  combined  with  one 
another  to  force  their  way  into  the  kingdom  of  light,  with 
a  view  of  appropriating  some  of  this  light. f  Now  there 
seems  to  be  something  inconsistent  in  Mani,  when,  after  having 
ascribed  to  the  empire  of  light  an  unshaken  stability,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  speak  of  a  danger  threatening  it,  which  rendered 
precautionary  measures  necessary,  and  could  thus  express 
himself: — “Then  the  Father  of  the  most  blessed  light  be¬ 
holds  a  vast  desolation  proceeding  from  the  darkness,  and 
threatening  his  holy  JEons,  uidess  he  opposed  to  it  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  divine  power, J  at  once  to  conquer  and  destroy  the 
race  of  darkness — so  that,  after  its  destruction,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  light  might  enjoy  tranquillity. ”§  Simplicius  and  Evo- 
dius  have  in  fact  here  accused  him  of  contradiction;  but 
this  charge  applies  rather  to  the  mythical  or  symbolical  form 
in  which  it  is  represented  than  to  the  train  of  thought  which 
is  therein  embodied.  The  fundamental  thought  with  Mani, 
as  with  the  Gnostics,  is  this, — that  the  blind  force  of  nature, 
which  resists  the  godlike  element,  tamed  and  subdued  by  its 
mixture  with  it,  must  finally  be  rendered  altogether  power¬ 
less.  And  accordingly  Mani  passes  from  the  Zoroastrian 
theory  into  the  Buddhist, — that  nature,  by  degrading,  dis¬ 
sipating,  and  fettering  the  spirit,  was  to  bring  about  its  own 

*  This  earth  of  light  Mani  did  not  conceive  to  be  anything  distinct 
from  the  supreme,  primal  essence,  but  to  be  simply  a  shaping  of  the  one 
divine  light-essence. 

T  It  is  easy  to  discern  the  fundamental  idea  here — that  the  evil  principle 
is  in  conflict  with  itself,  and  becomes  one  only  in  struggling  against  the 
good;  such  is  the  attractive  power  which  the  good  exerts  on  evil  itself; 
— an  idea,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  dualistic 
theory  of  an  absolute  evil. 

t  Aliquod  nimium  ac  proeclarum  et  virtute  potens  nomen.  In  the 
Zoroastrian  system,  also,  the  Amshaspands  are  represented  as  armed 
champions  for  the  kingdom  of  light. 

8  3  be  epistola  fundamenti,  in  the  work  De  fide  contra  Manichacos,  c. 
11,  of  which  liyodius,  bishop  of  Uzala  in  Numidia,  was  perhaps  the 
author  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Augustin. 
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dissolution,  and  the  final  result  would  be,  that  of  nature  thus 
unspiritualized  nothing  would  remain  but  the  dead  residuum , 
and  this  would  fall  a  prey  to  utter  annihilation.*  To  this 
last  result  of  all,  according  to  the  Buddhistic  view  of  the 
world,  Mani  indeed,  in  his  doctrine  of  final  causes,  did  not 
proceed,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  in  order  to  guard  its 
boundaries,  caused  the  -/Eon,  Mother  of  life,  to  enmate  from 
himself. f  The  name  of  this  Genius  points  out  that  it  stands 
for  the  highest  mundane  soul, — that  the  divine  life  was  to 
separate  itself  from  the  unity  of  the  realm  of  light,  and  in 
the  conflict  with  the  ungodlike  element  was  to  resolve  itself 
into  individual  existences.  The  mother  of  life,  like  the  drw 
acxpia  of  the  Valentinian  system,  could  not  as  yet  be  affected 
by  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Here  too  we  find  the  distinction 
between  the  higher  mundane  soul  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  light,  and  a  reflection  of  it,  which  mixes  itself  with  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.};  This  mother  of  life  generates  the 
primitive  man,  with  a  view  to  make  him  an  opponent  to  the 
powers  of  darkness — the  same  idea  of  the  dignity  of  man’s 
nature  which  we  previously  observed  among  the  Gnostics. § 
The  primitive  man,  together  with  the  five  pure  elements,  fire, 
light,  air,  water,  and  earth  enters  upon  the  conflict.  Here 
we  again  recognise  ideas  borrowed  from  Parsism — the  reve¬ 
rence  of  an  originally  pure  nature,  which  had  only  been  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  interference  of  Ahriman.  Moreover,  according 
to  the  Parsian  doctrine,  a  life  which  had  flowed  out  from  the 
kingdom  of  light  is  acknowledged  to  exist  in  the  original 
elements.  They  were  summoned  to  act  as  fellow-combatants 
against  Ahriman’s  destroying  influences,  by  means  of  their 

*  See  Schmidt’s  Essay  on  the  thousand  Buddhas.  See  the  Memoirs 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  1834,  vol.  II.  p.  66. 

t  Mvtvb  -ty,; 

X  Simplicius  (in  Epictet.  f.  187,  ed.  Salmas.)  aptly  describes  the 
Manichean  doctrine  in  this  respect :  Oun  to  tfiTov  dyaSoy  xaxdyurBai 

Xs youtriv.  ourz  ra,  clXXct  a.yctSa  <ra  pr^ocrzy^ep^  ccuru  <ruvbvfra.,  rbv  fjtrjrzga,  'ty^ 
Z,taYi$  x.ou  <rov  %Y,{/.ioi/(>ybv  (the  v  prvzvfj.a)  xa.)  roll;  ixzi  cttcpva$. 

§  The  otputos  of  Maui  may  be  compared  with  the  vr^ouv 

av9-oa*o;  of  the  Valentinians,  the  Adam  Kadmon,  and  especially  the 
Kajomorts  of  the  Zendavista,  respecting  whom  many  similar  things  are 
there  said.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Mani  adopted  this  Parsian  idea 
into  his  system  ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  how  he  might  have  found 
something  of  a  kindred  nature  even  on  this  point  in  Buddhism. 
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fructifying,  life-giving  power.  But  this  was,  however,  an 
element  at  variance  with  the  Buddhistic  view  of  nature  ;  and 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  it  the  preponderant  influence  of 
the  Zoroastrian  spirit.  Yet  this  is  modified  in  Maui  by  the 
fact  that  in  this  doctrine  matter  does  not  mean  the  elements 
of  actual  nature,  but  the  elements  of  a  higher  world — that 
which  is  itself — a  radiation  and  form  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  divine  essence.*  When  Mani  opposes  to  the  five  pure 
elements  of  the  kingdom  of  light  the  five  elements  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  is  that  evil  is  ever  the  distorted  image  and  coun¬ 
terfeit  of  the  good,  or  that  from  the  kingdom  of  light  fonns 
must  go  forth  to  the  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
which  seem  like  those  of  the  iatter.  At  all  events,  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  how  visible  nature  arose  because  of 
matter,  or  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  having  seized  upon  part 
of  the  divine  essence  or  elements  of  the  spiritual  substance ; 
and  this  again  is  a  point  which  corresponds  entirely  with  the 
Buddhistic  scheme. 

But  the  primitive  man  is  worsted  in  the  conflict ;  he  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness ;  in  this  strait 
he  prays  to  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  light ;  and  the  latter, 
to  assist  him,  causes  the  living  spirit  to  emanate.'}'  This 
Spirit  raises  him  up  once  more  to  the  kingdom  of  light ;  but 
meanwhile  the  powers  of  darkness  had  succeeded  in  swallowing 
a  part  of  the  luminous  essence  of  the  first  man,  part  of  his 
armour.  And  this  is  the  mundane  soul,  now  mixed  with 
matter.^  here  again  we  perceive  the  affinity  of  Maui’s  ideas 
with  those  of  the  Gnostics  ;  for,  according’  to  the  latter,  the 
K-drw  croipia  was,  it  is  true,  delivered  from  the  kingdom  of 
the  Hyle  by  the  Soter  sent  to  her  assistance  ;  but  in  the  mean 
while  a  seed  of  the  divine  life  had  fallen  into  matter,  and 
consequently  must  now  go  through  a  process  of  purification 
and  development.  And  so  it  invariably  comes  about,  that  by 
the  magical  power  of  the  divine  life,  of  the  light  of  the  soul, 
or  of  the  spirit,  the  wildly  tumultuous  kingdom  of  darkness  is 

*  Quinque  elementa  nihil  aliud  quam  substantia  Dei.  Augustin, 
contra  Faustuin,  1.  XI.  c.  3. 

+  The  Z,av  occurs  also  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  •which  con¬ 

tain  a  good  deal  that  is  analogous  to  Manicheism.  Actis  Thonnn,  ed. 
Thilo,  p.  17.  $  The  ^vx*>  tk<7rciv<TUV 
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in  time  tamed  in  spite  of  itself,  and  finally  rendered  power¬ 
less.*  The  subjugation  of  that  tumultuous  and  blind  Nature- 
power  is  in  fact  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Mani,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  illustrate  his  doctrine  by  the 
following  parable.  A  good  shepherd  sees  a  lion  about  to 
rush  into  the  midst  of  his  flock.  He  digs  a  pit,  and  casts  into 
it  a  ram ;  the  lion  ravenously  springs  to  the  spot  to  devour 
his  prey,  but  in  so  doing  falls  into  the  pit,  from  which  he 
cannot  extricate  himself.  The  shepherd,  however,  contrives 
to  deliver  the  ram,  and  keeps  the  lion  confined  in  the  pit,  thus 
rendering  him  harmless  to  his  flock. y  In  a  similar  manner 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  rendered  harmless ;  the  souls  it 
has  devoured  are  finally  delivered  and  restored  to  their  native 
element. 

After  the  living  spirit  had  again  raised  man  to  the  kingdom 
of  light  he  began  his  preparations  for  purifying  the  souls 
which  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness ; 
which  is  the  final  cause  of  the  entire  creation,  and  the  end 
aimed  at  in  the  whole  course  of  the  world.  J  That  part  of  the 
soul  which  had  not  been  affected  by  its  mixture  with  matter  or 
the  nature  of  darkness  he  raised  above  this  earth,  and  placed 
it  in  the  sun  and  the  moon,  that  from  thence  it  might  send  forth 
its  influence  to  release  and  draw  back  to  itself,  through  the 
refining  processes  of  the  evolution  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life,  the  kindred  soul  diffused  through  all  nature,  and  held  in 
bondage  by  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

Conformably  with  his  mixed  Buddhistic  and  Zoroastrian  view 
of  the  world,  Mani  saw  the  same  conflict  of  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman,  of  spirit  and  of  matter,  the  same  process  of  purifica¬ 
tion,  going  on  in  the  physical  no  less  than  in  the  moral  world. 
But  in  working  out  this  principle  he  confounded  together  the 
physical  and  ethical  elements,  in  contradiction  to  the  essence 


*  Titus  of  Bostra  (c.  Manicli.  lib.  I.  c.  12)  well  describes  the  Mani- 
chean  doctrine  in  the  following  words :  'o  uyuSo;  ovvapiv  d^oo-T eXAs/ 

Ttvdj  (pt/rd'^ovtrav  fjoiv  StiSev  to'u;  o^ov;,  to  5*  cAtj  Ss;  S  £  X  s  a.  g  t<ro[/.tv7)v 
l  If  d.  x.  o  u  T  io  v  t5)  v  Xri  <rwtyQo\ii<rfj.ov,  sSsSjj  t  it  a 

a  cr  rr  e  (>  tlwjhv. 

f  Disputat.  c.  Archelao,  c.  25.  This  parable  wears  every  mark  of 
being  genuine  ;  it  is  at  least  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Manicheism. 

X  As,  in  the  Valentinian  system,  the  Soter  first  puts  forth  his  influence 
after  he  has  been  raised  to  the  Sophia. 
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of  Christianity,  which,  by  freeing  religion  entirely  from  the 
mere  intuitions  of  nature,  distinctly  separated  these  two  ele¬ 
ments.  As  in  the  Parsian  religious  system  the  sun  and  moon 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  conflict  in  the  physical  and 
spnitual  world  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  and  in  carrying 
on  the  universal  process  of  development  and  purification,  so 
they  do  also  in  the  system  of  Maui.  Almost  everythin^ 
that  Zoroaster  taught  of  Mithras,  as  the  Genius  (Ized)  of  the 
Sun,  was  by  Mani  transferred  to  his  Christ — the  pure  soul, 
sending  forth  its  influence  from  the  sun  and  from  the  moon! 
Representing  the  soul  as  having  sprung  from  the  primitive 
man,  he  applied  in  this  sense  the  biblical  name  “Son  of 
man”  (vice  hvSpionov).  And  as  he  distinguished  between 
the  pure  and  free  soul  which  is  enthroned  in  the  sun,  and  its 
kindred  soul  which  is  diffused  throughout  nature,  and  corrupted 
by  its  mixture  with  matter,  so  he  drew  a  similar  distinction 
between  a  son  of  man  superior  to  all  contact  with  matter 
and  incapable  of  suffering,  and  a  son  of  man,  so  to  speak, 
crucified  in  matter  and  suffering.*  Wherever  the  scattered 
seed  burst  forth  from  the  dark  tomb  of  the  earth,  unfolding 
itself  into  a  plant  with  its  blossom  and  its  fruit,  Mani  beheld 
the  triumphant  evolution  of  the  principle  of  light,  gradually 
working  its  way  onward  to  freedom  from  the  bondage  of 
matter.  He  saw  therein  the  process  by  which  the  living 
soul,  which  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  members  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  sets  itself  loose  from  confinement,  rises  to 
liberty,  and  mingles  with  its  congenial  element  the  pure  air, 
where  the  souls  completely  purified  ascend  to  those  ships  of 
light  the  sun  and  moon — which  are  Avaiting  to  transport 
them  to  their  native  country.  The  soul,  hoAvever,  that  still 
bears  upon  it  various  blemishes  and  stains  is  attracted  to  them 
only  partially  and  gradually  by  the  force  of  heat,  being  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  mean  Avhile  with  all  kinds  of  trees,  plants  and 
crops. 

This  much  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  mystical  philo¬ 
sophy  of  nature,  which  is  presented  sometimes  in  strange 
myths,  not  ahvays  most  decent,  though  containing  nothing 
offensive  to  an  Oriental  imagination  —  sometimes  dressed  in 
Christian  expressions.  Thus  the  Manicheans  could  speak  of 
a  suffering  son  of  man  hanging  on  every  tree — of  a  Christ 

*  The  vlo;  lu.vraSr’m  and  the  vio;  dtSeuvrot/  airaSnc. 
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crucified  in  every  soul,  and  in  the  entire  world.  They  could 
give  their  own  interpretation  to  the  symbols  of  the  suffering 
Son  of  Man  in  the  Lord’s  supper.  With  equal,  and  even 
with  still  greater  propriety  (for  this  confounding  of  religion 
with  the  theory  of  nature  savoured  more  of  paganism  than  of 
Christianity)  the  Manicheans  could  employ  the  pagan  fables 
as  a  drapery  for  their  ideas.  Thus  the  boy  Dionysus  torn  in 
pieces,  according  to  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  by  the  Titans,  was 
considered  by  them  as  simply  representing  the  soul  swallowed 
up  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  divine  life  rent  into  fiag- 
ments  by  matter.* 

Through  the  Sun-spirit’s  influence  on  the  refining  process  of 
nature,  the  powers  of  darkness  were  now  in  danger  of  being 
gradually  deprived  of  all  the  light  and  life  which  tliej  held 
imprisoned  in  their  members.  The  soul  which  they  had 
seized,  strives  after  freedom,  and,  being  attracted  by  its  kindred 
Sun-spirit,  gradually  liberates  itself  and  evaporates ;  so  that 


*  See  Alex.  Lycopol.  e.  5.  We  will  here  adduce  some  peculiarly  cha¬ 
racteristic  passages  from  Manichean  writings,  in  proof  of  the  exposition 
given  above.  From  Mani's  work  entitled  Thesaurus:  “Viva  anima, 
qute  earnndem  (adversarum  potestatum)  membris  tenebatur,  hac  oc- 
casione  laxata  evadit.  et  suo  purissimo  aeri  miscetur :  ubi  penuus  ablut® 
atiimse  adscendunt  ad  lucidas  naves,  quae  sibi  ad  evectionem  atque  ad 
sum  patriae  transfretationem  sunt  praeparatae.  Id  vero,  quod  adhuc 
adversi  generis  maculas  portat,  per  cestum  atque  ealores  particulatini 
descend'd,  atque  arboribus  cmterisque  plantatiombus  ac  satis  omnibus 
miscetur.”  Euodius  de  fide,  c.  10.  From  Mani's  letter  to.  the  Virgin 
Menoch:  “  Agnoscendo  ex  quo  genere  animarum  emanavens,  quod  est 
confnsum  omnibus  corporibus  et  saporibus  et  speciebus^variis  colitcret. 
Augustini  opus  imperfectum  contra  Julian,  lib.  III.  s-  172-  In  a 
from  the  Manichean  Faustus,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  filth 
century  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  the  quickening  and  fructifying 
power'  of  God,  exerting  its  influence  through  the  air  on  the  refining 
process  of  nature,  and  the  history  of  Christ’s  birth  from  the  Virgin  (a 
doctrine  which  the  Manicheans,  being  Doeetse,  could  not  admit  in  the 
proper  sense)  is  made  a  symbol  of  the  birth  of  the  Jesus  patibilis  from 
the  virgin  womb  of  the  earth,  through  the  informing  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit :  “  Spiritus  sancti,  qui  est  majestas  tertia,  aens  hunc  omuem 
amhitum  fedem  fatemur  ac  diversorium,  cujus  ex  viribus  ac  spintah 
profusione  terram  quoque  concipientem  gignere  patibilem  Jesum,  qni 
est  vita  ac  salus  hominum,  omni  suspensus  ex  hgno.  Quapropter  et  nobis 
circa  universum  (all  the  products  of  nature,  as  forms  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  same  divine  principle  suffering  in  the  bondage  of  nature,  ot  the 
same  Jesus  patibilis),  et  vobis  similiter  erga  panem  et  cahcem  par 
religio  est.”  Augustin,  c.  Faust,  lib.  XX. 
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at  length,  deprived  of  all  its  stolen  light,  the  kingdom  of  dark¬ 
ness  was  in  danger  of  being  ere  long  left  to  its  own  intrinsic 
hatefulness  and  death.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  being  must 
be  created,  in  whom  the  soul  of  nature,  which  was  ever 
striving  after  liberty,  might  lie  securely  bound  and  im¬ 
prisoned — in  whom  might  converge  all  the  scattered  light 
and  life  of  nature,  all  that  the  powers  of  darkness  still  held 
imprisoned  in  their  members,  and  which  was  being  gradually 
taken  from  them  by  the  powers  of  the  sun.  This  is  man , 
the  image  of  that  primitive  man — destined  by  his  very  form  for 
dominion  over  nature.*  The  work  was  thus  carried  on  : — That 
majestic  shape  of  light,  the  primitive  man  (which  probably 
also  belonged  to  the  Son  of  Man  enthroned  in  the  sun), f  shines 
down  from  the  sun  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or  material 
nature.  The  powers  of  darkness  are  seized  with  longing  after 
the  shape  of  light,  but  at  the  same  time  with  dismay.  Upon 
this  their  prince  addresses  them  : — “  What  think  you  of  that 
great  light  that  yonder  breaks  forth  ?  Behold  how  it  shakes 
the  pole,  how  it  strikes  to  the  ground  so  many  of  our  poten¬ 
tates  !  It  will  be  prudent  in  you  therefore  to  give  to  me 
whatever  light  you  may  have  in  your  power,  and  I  will  make 
an  image  of  that  lofty  one  who  has  shown  himself  so  glorious, 
and  by  its  means  we  shall  be  able  to  rule,  and  one  day  to 
liberate  ourselves  from  our  abode  in  darkness.”  By  this  means 
human  nature  in  this  world  of  darkness  is  the  "image  of  a 
higher  existence  ;  an  image  by  which  the  higher  existence 
itself  is  to  be  attracted  to  it  and  held  fast  in  its  domain. 
When  the  spirits  of  darkness  heard  this  speech,  and  had  held 
a  long  deliberation,  they  deemed  it  best  to  comply  with  his 
desire,  for  they  had  no  confidence  that  they  would  long  be 
able  to  retain  this  light  among  themselves f  They  thought  it 
expedient,  therefore,  to  intrust  it  to  their  prince,  since  they 
doubted  not  that  in  this  way  they  would  be  able  to  attain  to 
supremacy.  The  powers  of  darkness  now  intermarry  and 
produce  children,  in  whom  the  common  powers  and  natures 
of  the  parents  are  once  more  represented  ;  and  in  whom  is 
reproduced  all  that  they  themselves  possess  of  the  essence 

*  Compare  the  kindred  doctrine  of  the  Ophites. 

t  Alexand.  Ljcopolit.  c.  4:  Ety.oi/et,  ev  7\Xia>  icjoarSia  T'liuvryv,  oTov 
itrn  <ro  <tov  clv^ocovtou  eibo;. 

J  That  is  the  main  point. 
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of  darkness  and  of  light.  These  children,  however,  are 
devoured  by  t.he  prince  ol  darkness,  who  thus  concentrates  in 
himself  all  the  substance  of  light  that  had  been  dispersed 
among  the  several  powers  of  darkness.  Thereupon  he  gene- 
rates  man,  in  whom  all  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
and  of  light,  which  had  been  thus  mixed  together,  are  conse¬ 
quently  united.  Man  is  therefore  a  microcosm, — a  copy  of 
the  entire  world  of  light  and  darkness,  a  mirror  of  all" the 
powers  of  heaven  and  of  the  earth.*  And  this  procedure  is  a 
^act  that  continually  recurs  in  the  course  of  nature  ;  for  at 
the  birth  of  every  man ,  the  wild  forces  of  matter ,  the  powers  of 
darkness,  inter  mingle  for  his  production,  thus  mixing  together 
in  human  nature  whatever  they  possess  of  the  higher  and  of 
the  lower  life,  endeavouring  \o  retain  the  sold  of  nature , 
which  is  held  captive  by  them ,  and  which  is  striving  to  get  free. 

In  this  portion  of  Manichean  doctrine  it  is  necessary  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  symbolic  and  mythical  forms  of  representation, 
adopted  from  the  imagery  of  Parsism,  from  the  fundamental 
ideas  corresponding  to  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  and  clearlv 
apprehended  as  such  by  Mani.  Mani  says  himself  that 
what  then  transpired  is  still  repeated  at  the  generation  of  each 
man,  wherein  the  evil  nature— matter — which  forms  the  human 
body,  absorbs  the  powers  of  light,  in  order  to  form  man  by 
this  intermingling  of  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness.']' 
From  these  words  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  work  of  the 
prince  of  darkness,  as  represented  in  that  fiction,  the  operation 
by  which  man  is  formed  in  the  laboratory  of  spirit-absorbing 

*  Mani,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  work  bearing  the  title  of  The¬ 
saurus  (cited  in  Augustin.  De  natura  boni,  c.  46)  says,  “  Construebantur 
et  contexebantur  omnium  imagines,  ccelestium  ac  terrenarum  virtutum  ; 
ut  pleni  videlicet  orbis  id,  quod  formabatur,  similitudinem  obtineret.” 
We  have  fo Flowed  that  construction  of  the  Manichean  system  which 
Mosheim  disputes,  which  makes  it  teach  that  man  was  formed  at  a 
later  period  than  the  rest  of  nature,  for  the  very  purpose  of  holding  fast 
the  fleeting  soul  in  nature.  In  favour  of  this  view  are  almost  all  the 
passages  in  our  fragmentary  sources  of  information,  and  the  whole 
analogy  of  the  Manichean  system  confirms  it.  Comp.  Baur’s  work  on 
the  Manichean  system  of  religion,  p.  120,  ff.  One  passage  from  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Lycopolis,  which  I  formerly  thought  militated  against  this 
view,  has  been  correctly  explained  by  Baur. 

t  Augustin.  De  natura  boni,  e.  46  :  Sicuti  etiam  nunc  fieri  videmus, 
corporum  formatricem  naturam  mali  inde  vires  sumentem  figurare,  ita 
etiam  antedictus  princeps,  &c. 
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nature  is  meant  to  be  symbolically  exhibited.  It  is,  perhaps, 
only  another  mythical  mode  of  representing  the  same  idea, 
when  it  is  said  that  the  powers  of  darkness,  in  order  to  escape 
the  threatened  doom  of  a  total  deprivation  of  spirit,  which 
would  be  their  utter  destruction,  and  in  order  to  detain  the 
spirit  in  their  own  region,  combine  to  create  man,  probably 
after  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  primitive  man,  in  the  hope 
that  this  form  might  exercise  an  entrancing  power  over  the 
soul,  which  is  ever  striving  to  return  to  its  original  source,  and 
that  thus  the  latter  might  still  be  bound  to  the  earth  ;*  just  as, 
according  to  the  Buddhistic  doctrine,  the  prince  of  the  Shim- 
nus  seeks,  by  various  attractive  and  enticing  objects,  to  detain 
the  souls  within  his  own  kingdom,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
elevating  themselves  to  Nirwana.  In  all  these  forms  of  re¬ 
presentation  we  find  the  same  fundamental  idea,  marking  the 
destiny  by  which  the  spirit  is  held  bound  to  nature,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  by  passing  through  the  transition-point  of  human 
organism  is  conducted  onwards  to  freedom. 

While  the  soul  or  essence  of  light,  dispersed  and  broken  up 
among  the  other  kingdoms  of  nature,  is  prevented  by  the  predo¬ 
minance  of  matter  from  becoming  conscious  of  itself,  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  concentrated  in  man,  attains  to  a  con¬ 
scious  and  free  development.  It  is  in  man  that  the  spirit,  which 
in  the  rest  of  nature  is  fettered  by  matter,  is  first  released  from 
these  fetters,  and  in  him  returns  to  itself.  In  him  first  begins  the 
realm  of  consciousness  and  of  freedom,  the  spirit  emancipated 
from  the  bonds  of  natural  necessity.  Man,  therefore,  in  the 
Manichean,  as  in  the  Buddhistic  system,  occupies  the  loftiest 
position ; — he  forms  the  transition-point  (whose  condition  is 
freedom  of  action)  to  a  complete  disenthralment  of  the 

*  See  Titus  of  Bostra,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  book  of  his  work 
against  the  Manicheans  (in  Canisii  lect.  antiqu.  ed.  Basnage,  Antverp, 
1725,  T.  I.  f.  13/) ;  E Karros  tojv  rri$  uXtis  'zpoptyajaiv  kcturov  si; 

^vx^s—  and  of  Adam,  as  their  production,  o^yavav  Iv&v/xia; 
x.x)  hxa.%  run  cinuSiv  i And  that  a  something  is  here  represented 
as  once  beginning,  which  continually  perpetuates  itself  in  the.  generation 
of  men,  appears  from  what  Maui  says  in  his  letter  to  the  virgin  Menoch, 
cited  by  Augustin,  opus  imperfect,  contra  Julian.  1.  III.  c.  174:  Sicut 
auctor  animarum  Deus  est,  ita  corporum  auctor  per  con c u pi s c e n ti a n 1 
diabolus  est,  ut  in  viscatorio  (analogous  to  that  former  bait  whereby  the 
souls  were  charmed  into  bodies),  per  concupiscentiam  mulieris,  unde 
diabolus  aucupatur,  &c. 
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spirit,  which,  rising  above  the  cycle  of  metempsychosis,  re¬ 
unites  with  the  kingdom  of  light.  According  to  the  Buddh¬ 
istic  system,  he  is  the  transition-point  which  is  necessary  to 
becoming  Nirwana.* 

As  the  universal  mundane  soul  seeks  in  the  great  mun¬ 
dane  bodies  to  subject  to  itself  matter  in  the  mass,  so  the  hu¬ 
man  soul,  which  is  of  the  same  origin  with  it,  is  to  rule  this 
corporeal  world  in  detail.  “  The  first  soul,”  said  Mani, 
“  which  flowed  from  the  God  of  light,  received  this  structure 
of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  it  by  its  own  bridle. ”+ 
The  soul  of  the  first  man,  as  standing  yet  nearer  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fountain  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  was  consequently  en¬ 
dowed  with  preeminent  faculties. 

But  the  first  man,  like  each  of  his  descendants,  consisted  of 
two  opposite  elements — a  soul  still  living  in  the  full  possession 
of  its  original  power,  springing  from  and  akin  to  the  kingdom 
of  light,  J  and  a  body  derived  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
with  a  soul  in  affinity  with  it,  and  also  a  blind,  material  faculty 
of  desire  originating  in  the  same  source — the  wild  power  of 
nature  that  resists  the  godlike  (the  4’vX>'l  a\oyoe).§  This 

*  According  to  the  Buddhistic  doctrine,  man  is  in  this  respect  superior 
even  to  the  gods,  who  enjoy  a  life  of  serene  blessedness,  enduring 
through  many  periods  of  the  world ;  for, like  all  other  individual  existence, 
the  life  even  of  the  gods  must  some  time  or  other  come  to  an  end, 
for  it  is  only  in  Nirwana  that  an  eternal  rest  from  all  possible  change 
is  to  be  found.  By  the  brief  duration  of  his  existence,  and  the  multi¬ 
form  trials  and  sufferings  which  fall  to  his  lot,  man  is  admonished  to 
strive  after  that  higher  end.  But  the  gods,  through  default  of  such 
admonition,  are  easily  drawn  away  from  that  highest  end,  and  be¬ 
come  so  fettered  to  their  individual  existence  (which  also  is  one  of  the 
changeable  forms  of  the  spirit)  as  to  forget  to  aspire  to  anything  beyond 
it.  To  man,  in  this  world  of  trials  and  conflicts,  various  means  are  given 
of  rendering  himself— by  a  series  of  meritorious  works,  actions  con¬ 
ditioning  destiny — worthy  of  the  Nirwana;  but  to  the  gods  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  wanting.  See  Schmidt's  Essays,  above  cited,  Vol.  II.  p.  37. 
1834.  ...  .  . 

f  Opera:  pretium  est,  advertere,  quia  prima  anima,  qua:  a  Deo  lumims 
manavit,  accepit  fabricam  istam  corporis,  ut  earn  fraeno  suo  regeret. 
Mani’s  words,  in  his  letter  to  the  virgin  Menoch,  in  August,  opus  imper¬ 
fect.  c.  Julian,  lib.  III.  s.  186,  T.  X.  opp.  ed.  Benedictin.  P.  II.  f. 
1122,  Paris.  1690. 

+  Quasi  de  prima:  facta  flore  substantia:  (namely,  lucis  Diana:),  says 
Mani,  in  his  letter  to  a  certain  Patricius.  L.  c. 

§  Baur  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  hypothesis  of  two  souls  in 
man  (which  cannot  be  demonstrated  from  the  words  of  Mani  himself  to 
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element,  akin  to  the  realm  of  darkness,  supplied  a  channel  for 
the  introduction  of  its  influences.  The  powers  of  darkness 
now  perceive  that  the  light-nature,  by  concentrating  itself 
in  man,  has  become  more  powerful.  They  therefore  again 
resort  to  the  same  artifices  by  which  at  first  they  sought 
to  detain  within  their  rule  the  element  of  light  which  had 
fallen  into  it,  in  order  to  keep  under  their  ban  this  spirit  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  human  nature,  which  threatened  to  tree  itself 
from  the  bonds  of  matter,  and  to  mount  upward  to  its  original 
source.  They  must  therefore  seek  to  attach  him,  by  every 
possible  enticement,  to  the  lower  world.  They  invited  man, 
as  it  is  symbolically  expressed,  to  partake  of  all  the  fruits  of 
the  trees  of  Paradise.  Only  they  desired  to  hinder  him  from 
eating  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  that  is, 
they  wished  to  suppress  the  consciousness  of  all  that  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  his  true  nature,  and  of  all  that  is  in  contradiction 
to  it.  They  wished  in  short  to  make  him  worldly.  But  an 
angel  of  light,  or  Christ  himself  (the  Spirit  of  the  sun), 
counteracted  their  artifices.  This  was  the  truth  to  be  found 
in  the  account  of  Paradise  and  the  forbidden  fruit,  considered 
from  the  Manichean  point  of  view.  In  this  picture  of  that 
earliest  record  they  recognised  simply  the  influence  of  the  evil 
principle,  thus  reversing  the  several  parts,  and  asserting  that 
what  ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to  the  powers  of  darkness 
was  transferred  to  God,  while  what  belonged  to  the  Genius 
of  light  was  applied  to  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of  Ahriman.* 

be  a  Manichean  doctrine)  does  not  belong  to  the  system.  It  may  be, 
perhaps,  that  the  expression  “two  souls”  is  something  foreign  to 
Manicheism;  since,  according  to  Mani’s  doctrine,  soul,  spirit,  light,  god¬ 
like,  are  identical  notions.  But  the  thing  itself  (which  the  opponents  of 
Manicheism,  looking  at  it  from  their  own  point  ot  view,  may  have  desig¬ 
nated  with  this  name), — the  hypothesis,  viz.,  of  such  a  motive  principle  in 
affinity  with  matter,  the  source  of  sinful  desires, — agrees  perfectly  with 
the  Manichean  system. 

*  This  view  of  the  matter  we  must  ascribe  to  Mani,  if  what  is  cited  as 
spoken  from  the  Manichean  point  of  view  (in  the  preface  to  the  third  book 
of  Titus  of  Bostra  against  the  Manicheans,  towards  the  end)  may  be  taken 
to  contain  the  thoughts  of  Mani  himself.  At  least,  I  cannot  see  anything 
therein,  as  Baur  professes  to  do,  which  is  incongruous  with  the  other  ideas 
of  Mani;  but  as  I  have  explained  it  (keeping  Baur's  objections  in  view), 
it  seems  to  me  to  agree  perfectly  well  wjth  Mani’s  general  character  ot 
mind  and  train  of  thought.  Still,  I  allow  it  does  not  form  a  necessary 
member  of  the  Manichean  system,  and  possibly  some  later  writer 
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When  the  powers  of  darkness  witnessed  the  consequent  defeat 
of  their  plots  against  the  spirit  of  light  which  had  been  concen¬ 
trated  in  human  nature,  and  which  they  sought,  by  every 
possible  charm,  to  hold  captive  within  the  bonds  of  nature, 
they  made  trial  of  another  expedient.  Through  his  asso¬ 
ciate  Eve,  they  seduced  the  first  man  to  abandon  himself  to 
fleshly  appetites,  and  thereby  to  prove  faithless  to  his  light- 
essence,  and  make  himself  the  slave  of  nature.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  soul,  which  by  its  original  powers  might 
have  risen  to  the  kingdom  of  light,  became  divided  by  propa¬ 
gation,  and  was  bound  once  more  to  a  material  body,  so  that 
the  powers  of  darkness  were  enabled  continually  to  repeat  that 
which  they  had  done  in  producing  the  first  man. 

Since  everything  depended  on  man’s  learning  to  distinguish 
the  two  opposite  elements  of  his  nature,  and  since,  according- 
to  the  Manichean  system,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  man’s  origin, 
combined  with  that  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  which  can 
alone  furnish  information  on  this  point,  Mani  taught  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain  a  right  understanding 
of  these  doctrines.  Accordingly,  in  his  “  epistle  of  the 
foundation,”  he  says,  “  Had  it  been  given  to  men  to  perceive 
clearly  how  it  stood  with  the  origin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  they 
would  not  have  been  subjected  to  a  transitory  existence  and  to 
death.”  And  hence  lie  writes  to  the  virgin  Menoch,*  “  May 
our  God  himself  enlighten  thy  soul,  and  reveal  to  thee  his 
justice,  that  thou  art  the  fruit  of  a  divine  stock,  j-  Even  thou 
art  become  Light,  since  thou  hast  known  what  thou  wert 
before,  from  what  race  of  souls  thou  art  sprung  —  which 
race,  intermixed  with  all  bodies,  is  connected  with  numberless 
forms  ;  for  as  souls  are  begotten  of  souls,  so  the  structure 
of  the  body  is  composed  of  the  nature  of  body.  What  is 
born  of  the  flesh,  then,  is  flesh,  and  what  is  born  of  the  spirit 
is  spirit.  But  know  that  the  spirit  is  the  soul  —  soul  from 

may  have  given  this  exposition  of  the  record  in  Genesis  from  a  Mani¬ 
chean  point  of  view.  Moreover,  Augustin  favours  the  supposition  that 
this  was  the  Manichean  doctrine  (de  Genesi  contra  Manicheos,  lib.  II.  s. 
39) :  Sic  isti  credunt,  quod  serpens  ille  Christus  fuerit,  et  Deum,  nescio 
quern,  gentis  teuebrarum,  illud  prieceptum  dedisse  confiugunt,  tauquam 
iuvideret  hominibus  scientiam  boni  et  ruali. 

*  Augustin,  opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian,  lib.  III.  s.  172. 
f  The  revelation  consists  precisely  in  this,  that  man  is  brought  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  light-nature. 
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soul,  flesh  from  flesh.”  *  He  appealed  to  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism — a  practice,  therefore,  which  by  this  time  must 
have  become  general  in  the  Persian  church  —  as  a  proof  that 
Christians  themselves  implied  by  their  practice  the  existence 
of  such  a  stain  in  human  nature.  “  I  ask  them,”  says  he,  in 
the  letter  above  cited, j-  “  is  all  sin  actual  sin  ?  Why,  then, 
does  an  individual  receive  the  cleansing  by  water  before  he 
has  done  any  sinful  act ;  when  of  and  by  himself  he  has  con¬ 
tracted  no  guilt  ?  But  if  he  has  done  no  wrong,  and  yet  must 
be  cleansed,  then  by  this  action  they  themselves  do  testify  to 
the  derivation  from  an  evil  stock.  Yes,  those  very  persons  do 
so  whose  fatuity  keeps  them  from  understanding  what  they 
say  or  what  they  do.” 

The  light-spirit  concentrated  in  Adam  is  the  primal  source 
from  which  all  human  souls  descend ;  through,  however,  its 
continual  division  and  mixture  with  matter,  the  spirit  has  lost 
much  of  the  original  power  which  it  had  when  it  gushed  fresh 
from  the  kingdom  of  light.  That  original  power  of  the  free 
light-nature  is  what  the  law,  in  order  to  its  old  fulfilment, 
presupposes.  “  The  law  is  holy,”  said  Mani,  “  but  it  is  a 
holy  law  for  the  holy  soul;  the  commandment  is  just  and 
good,. — but  it  is  so  for  the  just  and  good  soul”  }  In  another 
place, §  he  says,  “  If  we  do  good,  it  is  not  a  work  of  the  flesh, 
for  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  Galat.  v.  19  ;  or  if  we 
do  evil,  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  soul,  for  the  fruit  of  the 
spirit  is  peace,  joy.  And  the  apostle  to  the  Romans  exclaims, 

‘  The  good  that  I  would,  that  do  I  not  ;  but  the  evil  that  I 
would  not,  that  do  I.’  There  you  hear  the  voice  of  the 
struggling  soul,  defending  her  freedom  against  the  slavery  of 
lust ;  for  she  is  pained  that  sin,  that  is,  Satan,  should  work  in 
her  all  manner  of  concupiscence.  The  authority  of  the  law 
discovers  to  her  evil ;  by  the  authority  of  the  law  she  is  first 
brought  to  the  consciousness  of  evil — since  it  condemns  the 
works  of  lust,  which  the  flesh  admires  and  prizes  ;  for  all  the 
bitterness  which  is  felt  in  renouncing  lust  is  sweet  to  the  soul 

*  According  to  his  system  of  light-emanation,  Mani  could  make  r.o 
distinction  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  man, — between 
spirit  and  soul.  This  again  coincides  entirely  with  the  Buddhistic 
doctrine. 

f  Augustin,  opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian,  lib.  III.  s.  187. 

+  L.  c.  s.  186.  §  L.  c.  s.  177. 
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— it  is  that  by  which  she  is  nurtured  and  attains  to  strength. 
In  fine,  the  soul  of  that  man  who  abstains  from  all  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  lust  is  wakeful,  grows,  and  becomes  mature ;  but  by 
the  gratifications  of  lust  the  soul  is  wont  to  be  enfeebled.”  * * * § 
Now,  to  procure  the  final  deliverance  of  the  kindred  soul  from 
the  power  of  darkness,  to  quicken  it  anew,  to  give  it  the  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  the  evil  principle,  and  raise  it  upward  to 
himself,  it  was  necessary  that  in  humanity  there  should  reveal 
itself  the  same  Spirit  of  the  Sun,  the  Mithra-Spirit,  which 
had  thus  far  conducted  the  whole  refining  process  of  nature, 
and  of  the  spiritual  world, — both  of  which,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Maui’s  system,  as  explained  above,  constituted 
one  whole. I 

But  there  can  be  no  communion  between  light  and  dark¬ 
ness.  “  The  light  shines  in  the  darkness,”  said  Mani,  (explain¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  his  own  views  the  words  of  St.  John,) 
“  but  the  darkness  comprehends  it  not.  The  Son  of  primeval 
light,  the  Spirit  of  the  Sun,  wras  incapable  of  entering  into  any 
union  with  a  material  body ;  he  only  clothed  himself  in  a 
seeming  sensible  form,  in  order  that  he  might  be  perceived  by 
sensual  men.”  “  The  Supreme  Light,”  he  says,  in  another 
fragment, J  “  when  it  placed  itself  on  a  level  with  its  own, 
also  assumed  a  body  among  material  bodies,  although  itself  is 
all,  and  but  one  nature.”  In  defence  of  his  Docetism  he  cited 
the  fact  (explained  after  his  own  arbitrary  manner)  that,  on  a 
certain  occasion  when  the  Jews  would  have  stoned  him,  Christ, 
passed  through  the  multitude :  also,  that  at  his  transfiguration 
Christ  appeared  to  the  disciples  in  his  true  form  of  light. §  Jesus 
did  not  assume  the  title  of  Christ,  or  Messiah,  except  by  a  cata- 
chresis,  and  in  accommodation  to  the  notions  of  the  Jews.||  The 

*  Augustin,  opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian,  lib.  III.  s.  177. 

f  Concerning  the  incarnations  of  the  sun  in  the  old  oriental  systems 
of  religion,  see  Creutzer’s  Symbolik,  last  ed.  Vol.  II.  pp.  53,  207.  It  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Manichean  system  that  the  Mani- 
cheans,  cited  in  Alexander  of  Lycopolis  (c.  21),  said,  Christ  as  the  vov; 
is  tk  o’vra  tuvtu..  So  too,  in  the  Acta  Thomae,  p.  10  :  Km«.  i 

Tuff  iv  oj  v,  xui  ^iwX'O/Atvo;  'biu.  tuvtuv,  kua  iyz.iif/.ivo$  Tccffi  Tots  ioyot ; 
ffov,  x.a.1  Si  a,  ffvji  tcivtuv  ivioy  nag  (pa.vtoouf/.ivo;. 

t  In  the  letter  to  a  certain  Adas  or  Addas.  Fabricii  Biblioth.  graec. 
ed.  nov.  Vol.  VII.  f.  316. 

§  See  the  fragments  from  Mani's  letters.  L.  c. 

U  'H  tou  ’X.gurrov  vrooffYiyoolcx,  oyofjj<x.  \<tti  Ka.erct^^ff<riKO'>,  L.  C. 
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prince  of  darkness  sought  to  bring  about  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  not  being  aware  that  he  was  superior  to  all  suffering ; 
the  crucifixion  was,  of  course,  a  mere  semblance.  This  seeming 
transaction  symbolized  the  crucifixion  of  the  soul,  sunk  in  matter, 
which  the  Spirit  of  the  Sun  designed  to  raise  to  itself.  As 
the  crucifixion  of  that  soul  which  was  dispersed  through  all 
matter  contributed  only  to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  so,  but  in  a  far  higher  degree,  was  this  the  effect  of  the 
seeming  crucifixion  of  the  Supreme  Soul.  Accordingly,  Mani 
said,  “  The  adversary,  who  hoped  to  crucify  the  Saviour,  the 
Father  of  the  righteous,  was  crucified  himself.  What  seemed 
to  be  done  in  this  case  is  one  thing ;  what  was  really  done, 
another.”  *  The  Manichean  theory,  which  represented  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  mere  symbol,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  an 
apocryphal  account  of  the  travels  of  the  apostles.]  To  St. 
John,  afflicted  at  the  suffering  of  his  Master,  Christ  appears  and 
tells  him  that  all  had  been  done  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  lower 
populace  J  in  Jerusalem.  The  human  person  of  Christ  now 
vanishes,  and  instead  of  it  appears  a  cross  of  pure  light,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  countless  multitude  of  other  forms,  still  repre¬ 
senting,  however,  but  one  shape  and  one  image  (a  symbol  of 
the  various  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  soul).  A 
divine  voice,  full  of  sweetness,  issues  from  the  cross,  saying  to 
him,  “  The  cross  of  light  is,  for  your  sakes,  sometimes  called 
the  Word,  sometimes  Christ ;  sometimes  the  Door,  sometimes 
the  Way ;  sometimes  the  Bread,  sometimes  the  Sun  ;  some¬ 
times  the  Resurrection,  sometimes  Jesus ;  sometimes  the  Father, 
sometimes  the  Spirit ;  sometimes  the  Life,  sometimes  the  Truth ; 
sometimes  Faith,  and  sometimes  Grace.” 

Siding  with  the  advocates  of  an  absolute  Dualism  among  the 
Persians,  Mani  held  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  whole  mun¬ 
dane  development  to  be,  not  a  reconciliation  of  the  good  and 
the  evil  principles — a  supposition  which  would  have  been  in- 

*  From  the  epistola  fundamenti,  Euod.  de  fide,  c.  28  :  Tvv  'huva.fjjiv  <T'/?v 
Snail  ivUTTav^uoSai  rrt  v\rt.  Alex.  LyCOpolit.  C.  4  :  ChristUS 

in  omni  mundo  et  omni  anima  crucifixus.  Secundin.  ep.  ad  Augustin. 
The  words  of  the  Manichean  Faustus,  Augustin,  c.  Faustum,  lib.  32  : 
Crucis  ejus  mystica  fixio,  qua  nostras  anima;  passionis  nionstrantur 
vulnera. 

f  n  fiohoi  a.’roa-ToXuv.  Concil.  Nic.  II.  Actio  V.  ed.  Mansi.  T.  XIII.  f. 
167. 

J  Tu  x.a.reo  o^\a>. 
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consistent  with  his  theory — but  (in  accordance  with  his  Buddh¬ 
istic  doctrine)  a  total  separation  of  the  light  from  the  darkness, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  utter  impotence.  Matter, 
after  having  been  deprived  of  all  its  foreign  light  and  life,  was 
by  fire  to  be  converted  into  an  inert  mass.* * * §  All  souls  were 
able,  by  their  luminous  nature,  to  participate  in  the  redemp¬ 
tion  ;  but  if  they  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
service  of  sin  or  darkness,  they  would,  in  punishment,  be 
banished,  at  the  general  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the 
dead  mass  of  matter,  and  stationed  there  as  sentinels  over  it. 
On  this  point  Mani,  in  his  epistola  fundamenti,  thus  expressed 
himself :  “  The  souls  that  have  allowed  themselves  by  the  love  of 
the  world  to  be  seduced  from  their  original  nature  of  light,  and 
have  become  enemies  to  the  holy  light, — all  who,  openly  arming 
themselves  to  destroy  the  holy  elements,  and  having  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  fiery  spirit,  have,  by  their  deadly  persecution 
of  the  holy  church, f  and  of  the  elect  who  are  found  therein.^ 
oppressed  the  observers  of  the  heavenly  commandments, — all 
such  will  be  precluded  from  the  blessedness  and  glory  of  the 
holy  earth.  And  since  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  evil,  they  shall  for  ever  abide  with  this  race  of  evil ;  so 
that  the  peaceful  earth  and  the  realms  of  immortality  shall  be 
shut  against  them.  This  shall  happen  to  them  because  they 
have  so  devoted  themselves  to  evil  works  as  to  become  alien¬ 
ated  from  the  life  and  freedom  of  the  holy  light.  They  will 
not  be  able,  then,  to  find  admittance  into  that  kingdom  of 
peace,  but  shall  be  chained  to  that  frightful  mass  (of  matter 
or  darkness  left  to  itself)  over  which  a  watch  is  also  necessary. 
These  souls,  therefore,  shall  continue  to  cleave  to  the  things 
they  have  loved,  since  they  did  not  separate  themselves  from 
them  when  the  opportunity  arose.”  §  It  is  clear  that,  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  last  things,  Mani  did  not  agree  either  with 
Buddhism  or  with  the  Zoroastrian  or  the  Christian  system,  but, 
by  the  fusion  of  the  three,  formed  a  peculiar  theory  of  his  own. 

With  regard  to  the  views  of  the  Manicheans  on  the  sources 

*  Tit.  Bostr.  I.  c.  30.  Alex.  Lycopolit.  c.  5. 

t  That  is,  the  Manichean  sect. 

X  Persecution  of  the  Brahmins  of  the  Manicheans,  the  Electi,  was  a 
crime  of  peculiar  die,  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  oriental  ideas  of 
the  priests. 

§  De  fide,  c.  4. 
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of  religious  knowledge,  they  considered  the  revelations  of  the 
Paraclete,  or  Mani,  as  the  highest  and  only  infallible  au¬ 
thority,  whereby  everything  else  was  to  be  judged.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  principle  that  Mani’s  doctrine  embraced  all 
absolute  truths  which  enlighten  the  reason  ; — whatever  did  not 
accord  with  them  was  contrary  to  reason,  wherever  it  might 
be  found.  They  received,  it  is  true,  in  part,  the  scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament ;  but,  to  judge  them  by  that  supreme  prin¬ 
ciple,  in  their  doctrinal  and  practical  exposition  they  indulged 
in  the  most  arbitrary  criticism.*  Partly  they  asserted  that 
the  original  records  of  the  religion  had  been  falsified  by  va¬ 
rious  interpolations  of  the  prince  of  darkness  (the  tares  among 
the  wheat)  ;  f  partly  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  had  accom¬ 
modated  themselves  to  existing  Jewish  opinions,  with  a  view 
gradually  to  prepare  men  for  the  reception  of  pure  truth  ;  partly, 
that  the  apostles  themselves,  when  they  first  came  forward  as 
teachers,  were  still  entangled  in  many  errors  of  Judaism. 
Hence  they  concluded  that  it  was  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Paraclete  that  men  were  first  enabled  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Manichean  Faus- 
tus  lays  down  the  principles  of  Manicheism  on  this  point  as 
follows:  j;  “  Of  the  New  Testament  we  receive  only  what  is 
said  to  the  honour  of  the  Son  of  glory,  either  by  Himself  or 
by  His  apostles ;  and  by  the  latter  oidy  after  they  had  become 
perfect  and  believers.  As  for  the  rest,  whatever  was  said  by 
the  apostles,  either  in  their  simplicity  and  ignorance,  while 
they  were  yet  inexperienced  in  the  truth,  or,  with  malicious 
design,  inserted  by  the  enemy  among  the  truth,  or  incautiously 
asserted  by  authors  §  and  transmitted  to  posterity, — of  all  this  we 
desire  to  know  nothing.  I  mean  all  such  as  this — that  he  was 
shamefully  born  of  a  woman  ;  that  he  was  circumcised  as  a  Jew  ; 
that  he  offered  sacrifices  like  a  heathen  ;  that  he  was  meanly 
baptized,  led  into  the  wilderness,  and  miserably  tempted.” 
These  same  Manicheans,  who  slavishly  submitted  their  reason 
to  all  the  assertions  of  Mani,  as  to  so  many  divine  revelations, 

*  ,This  was  sald  of  them  already  by  Titus  of  Bostra,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  third  book.  ° 

_  f  a^ove>  similar  principles  of  the  Clementines  respecting  the 
Old  Testament.  ° 

I  Apud  Augustin,  lib.  XXXII. 

§  Namely,  the  authors  ot  the  gospels  who  were  not  apostles. 
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were  zealous  for  the  rights  of  reason,  and  set  themselves  up  as 
being  alone  rational ,  asserting  that  they  only  knew  how  to  dis¬ 
cern  in  the  New  Testament  what  was  consistent  with,  and  what 
was  repugnant  to,  reason.  The  Manichean  Faustus  says  to 
him  who  without  inquiry  believes  whatever  is  contained  in  the 
New  Testament,  “  Thou  -who  blindly  believest  everything , 
who  banishest  from  humanity  reason ,  that  gift  oj  nature , 
who  mahest  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  decline  judging 
between  the  true  and  the  false ;  thou  that  art  as  afraid  of 
separating  the  good  from  its  opposite  as  children  are  oj  a 
ghost !”  * 

The  Manichean  sect  had  a  constitution  of  their  own,  suited 
to  the  distinction  of  esoterical  and  exoterical  which  prevails 
in  the  old  religions  of  Asia ; — the  twofold  mode  of  repre¬ 
sentation  already  described  being  based,  in  truth,  on  such 
a  distinction  within  the  sect  itself.  Mani,  as  must  be  evident 
from  our  previous'  remarks,  differed  altogether  from  most 
of  the  founders  of  Gnostic  sects.  T  he  latter  did  not  wish 
to  alter  anything  in  the  existing  Christian  church ;  they 
desired  only  to  add  to  the  confession  of  faith  for  the  i 
a  secret  doctrine  for  the  irvevpaTiicoL  Mani,  on  the  other  hand, 
wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  God,  a  reformer  of  the 
whole  church,  invested  with  divine  authority.  He  sought  to 
give  a  new  shape  to  the  whole  church,  which  in  his  view  had  in 
every  part  degenerated  "j"  in  consequence  of  the  corrupt  inter¬ 
mixture  of  J udaism  with  Christianity.  There  was  to  be  but  one 
true  Christian  church ,  and  this  was  to  be  modelled  after  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  Mani.  Within  this  church  there 
were  two  distinct,  grades.  The  great  body,  consisting  of  the 
exoterics,  were  to  constitute  the  Auditors.  To  them  the 
writings  of  Mani  might  indeed  he  read,  and  his  doctrines  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  symbolical  and  mythical  form  ;  but  they  were 
to  receive  no  explanation  of  their  inner  meaning.  I  lie  pitch  of 
expectation  may  easily  be  imagined  to  which  these  Auditors 
were  likely  to  be  raised  by  hearing  such  enigmatical,  mysteri¬ 
ously  sounding  things,  and  hoped,  as  usually  happens,  to  find 
lofty  wisdom  in  what  was  so  obscure  and  unintelligible.  rihe 

*  Augustin,  c.  Faust,  lib.  XVIII.,  also  lib.  XI. 

t  Hence  he  called  other  Christians,  not  Christians,  but  Galileans. 
Fabric.  Bibl.  graec.  vol.  VII.  f.  316. 
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Esoterics  were  the  Elect  or  Perfect,*— the  sacerdotal  caste,  the 
Brahmins  of  the  Manicheans.f  According  to  the  Manichean 
doctrine,  they  held  a  very  important  place  in  the  great  re¬ 
fining  process  ;  they  formed  the  link  of  transition  between  the 
earthly  world,  the  circle  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  of  light  (between  the  world  of  Sansara  and  the  Nirwana)  ; 
— they  were  those  who  had  yet  to  pass  through  the  last  stadium 
of  the  purification  of  the  spirit  in  redeeming  itself  from  the 
bondage  ot  nature.  To  this  position  their  mode  of  life  must 
answer  ;  it  must  be  an  utter  estrangement  from  the  world,  in 
the  Buddhist  sense,  which  was  applied  to  Christian  asceticism. 

I  hey  were  to  possess  no  worldly  property,  but  were  bound  to 
lead  in  celibacy  a  strictly  ascetic  and  contemplative  life,  ab¬ 
staining  from  all  strong  drinks  and  from  all  animal  food. 
I  hey  were  to  maintain  a  holy  innocence  that  injured  no  living 
tiling,  and  a  religious  reverence  for  the  divine  life  which  was 
diffused  through  all  nature ;  they  were,  therefore,  to  refrain, 
not  only  from  destroying  or  harming  any  animal,  but  even 
irom  pulling  up  a  herb,  or  plucking  a  fmit  or  a  flower.  The 
whole  round  of  their  austere  life  was  marked  by  three  parti¬ 
culars,  the  signaculum  oris,  the  signaculum  manuum,  and  the 
signaculum  sinus.J  The  Auditors  were  to  see  that  they 
should  be  provided  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  to  reverence  them  as  beings  of  a  superior  order. 
1  hey  were  to  look  upon  them  as  their  mediators  with 
the  kingdom  of  light.  By  the  proofs  of  their  love  to  the 
Elect  the  Auditors  were  to  gain  fellowship  with  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  defects  adhering  to  them  in  consequence  of 
i  heir  less  rigid  life  would  be  made  up  thereby  ; — and  among 
these  defects  were  the  neglecting  to  spare  the  life  of  animals 
or  vegetables,  and  the  eating  of  flesh.  All  this,  however,  was 
to  be  repaired  by  their  sharing  their  own  means  of  subsistence 
with  the  Elect.  §  The  importance  attached  by  Buddhism  to 

hXuoi,  according  to  Theodoretus, — a  term  which  recurs  once  more 
among  the  Guostic  Manichean  sects  of  the  middle  age. 

t  Faustus,  quoted  by  Augustin,  calls  them  the  sacerdotale  genus. 

+  Se.e>  e-  9-<  Augustinus  de  moribus  Manichscorum,  c.  10  et  seq.  The 
woid  signaculum  seems  to  me  to  denote  here,  not  a  sign,  but  a  seal  a 
means  ot  safe  keeping,  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  applied,  for 

instance,  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

§  To  this  Ephraeny  Syrus  refers  when  he  accuses  the  Manicheans  of 
bestow ing  absolution  in  return  for  the  bread  given  to  them.  See  the 
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the  offices  of  love  which  the  pious  might  show  to  the 
Buddhas  during  their  manifestations  in  a  human  shape  was 
transferred  by  the  Manicheans  to  the  kind  offices  shown  by  the 
Auditors  to  the  Elect.  Moreover,  according  to  the  Buddhistic 
doctrine,  by  repeated  kind  offices  of  this  sort,  shown  in  the 
different  modes  of  human  existence  which  he  had  passed 
through  in  the  metempsychosis,  any  one  might  gradually  ac¬ 
cumulate  such  a  store  of  good  works  as  to  rise  at  length  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Buddha.  * 

From  this  sacerdotal  class  were  chosen  the  presidents  of  the 
whole  religious  society.  As  Mani  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ,  he  therefore,  after  Christ’s 
example,  chose  twelve  apostles.  This  regulation  continued  as 
long  as  the  sect ;  and  twelve  persons,  with  the  title  of 
Magistri,  had  the  government  of  the  whole  sect.  At  the 
head  of  these  was  placed  a  thirteenth,  who,  as  the  head  of  the 
sect,  represented  Mani.  Subordinate  to  these,  there  were 
seventy-two  bishops,  answering  to  the  seventy-two  (the  seventy) 
disciples  of  Jesus ;  f  and  under  these  last  were  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  lastly  travelling  missionaries.^ 

As  to  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  sacraments  among  the 
Manicheans,  this  is  a  matter  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
This  difficulty  arises  from  the  very  natural  fact  that  no  trust¬ 
worthy  account  existed  of  what  was  administered  only  to  the 
secret  assemblies  of  the  Elect;  for  as  the  Auditors  answered 
to  the  catechumens  in  the  dominant  church,  and  the  Elect  to 
the  Fideles,  it  is  plain  that  the  sacraments  would  be  adminis¬ 
tered  among  none  but  the  Elect.  The  argument  already 
noticed,  which  Mani  drew  from  the  existing  practice  of  infant 
baptism,  has  led — though  wrongly,  as  Mosheim  has  shown — 
to  the  inference  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  practised 
among  the  Manicheans;  but  in  this  place  Mani  is  simply 
refuting  his  opponents  by  appealing  to  their  own  practice  as 
proof  of  a  principle  which  it  necessarily  presupposed  ;  without 

extracts  published  by  A.  F.  W.  von  Wegner,  in  his  work  de  Manichffio- 
rum  indulgentiis,  Lips.  1827,  p.  69  et  seq. 

*  Comp.  Schmidt’s  Dissertation  on  the  thousand  Buddhas,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  VI.  series,  T.  II.  A.  D.  1834, 
p.  88,  &c. 

f  According  to  the  well-known  various  reading. 

X  Augustin,  de  hseres.  c.  32. 
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however  expressing  any  approbation  of  the  practice  itself 
And  it  may  also  be  questioned  whether  Mani  would  not  object 
to  this  symbol  as  a  Jewish  rite  derived  from  John  the  Baptist.* 
Perhaps  at  first  no  other  form  of  initiation  prevailed  among 
the  Manicheans  tlian  the  one  which  we  afterwards  meet  with 
in  the  middle  ages  among  the  kindred  sect  of  the  Cathari. 
As  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper — it  was  easy  to 
give  it  an  explanation  which  should  accord  with  the  principles 
of  their  mystical  philosophy  of  nature. |  Augustin,  while  he 
was  a  Manic hean  Auditor,  had  learned  that"  the  Elect  cele¬ 
brated  the  Lord  s  supper ;  but  of  the  way  he  knew  nothing,  f 
All  that  is  certain  is  that  the  Elect  drank  no  wine ;  whether 
they  used  water,  like  the  Encratites  (the  so-called  Mpoirapa- 
aruTai),  or  how  else  they  managed  it,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Jor  the  sake  of  mutual  recognition,  the  Manicheans  were 


From  the  words  of  the  Manichean  Felix,  lib.  I.  e,  19  ut  auid  han. 
tizati  sumus  ?  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  Manicheans ’looked  upon 
baptism  as  a  necessary  ceremony  of  initiation.  For  in  ilhs  case  too  dm 
Mamchean  is  employing  the  argumentum  ad  hominem ;  and  very  pos¬ 
sibly  he  may  have  received  baptism  before  he  joined  the  Manichean  sect. 
Noi  again  from  the  passage  in  the  commonitorium,  quomodo  sit  agendum 
cum  Mamchms  (found  111  the  Appendix  to  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Benedic¬ 
tine  edition  of  Augustine),  where  a  distinction  is  made  between  those 
Mamcheans  who,  joined  to  the  Catholic  church,  were  received  among 

roLiv lt!chumen*;  al‘d  tll0se  who>  having  been  already  baptized,  were 
received  among  the  Poemtentes,  can  it  certainly  be  inferred  that  baptism 

fbnt  a  customary  nte  among  the  Manicheans.  And  still  less  from  the 
fact  that  a  distinction  ot  the  same  kind  is  made  between  the  baptized  and 
the  unbaptized  among  the  Elect  themselves  upon  their  joining  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church,  can  it  be  argued  that  baptism  was  received  by  such  of  the 
Elect  as  chose  it  of  their  own  free  will.  For  here  too  the  reference  may 
have  been  to  such  persons  as,  before  they  joined  the  Manicheans  had 
been  baptized  in  the  Catholic  church.  Neither  does  it  in  any  wise  follow 
from  the  passage  in  Augustin,  de  moribus  ecclesim,  c.  .35  (where  lie 
represents  the.Manicheans  as  objecting  to  the  Catholic  Christians  that 
the  fideles  et  jam  baptizati  lived  in  the  state  of  marriage  and  in  the 
family  relation,  possessing  and  managing  worldly  property),  that  there 
weie  among  the  Elect  a  certain  class  of  persons  voluntary  baptized 
who  were  a  one  bound  by  an  inviolable  vow  to  a  strictly  ascetic  life’ 
for  the  fideles  and  baptizati— both  terms  being  exactly  synonymous- 
answer  generally  to  the  Electi  among  the  Manicheans.  Moshenn  s^is- 
tinction,  therefore,  between  baptized  and  unbaptized  Electi,  which  in 
itself  is  not  a  very  natural  one,  appears  to  be  altogether  arbitrary 

t  In  accordance  with  the  idea  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  represented 
the  Son  of  man  crucified  in  nature.  See  above.  P  lea 

X  Augustin,  contra  Fortunatum,  lib.  I.  Appendix 
VOL.  II. 
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accustomed,  whenever  they  met,  to  give  each  other  the  right 
hand  in  token  of  their  common  deliverance  from  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  bv  the  right  hand  of  the  redeeming  Spirit  of  the 
gun — -since  what  happened  to  their  heavenly  father,  the  ori- 
o-inal  man,  had  in  their  case  been  repeated  ;  as  he  was  on  tne 
point  of  sinking  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  he  was  rescued 
by  the  right  hand  of  the  living  spirit  * 

'With  regard  to  their  festivals :  the  Manicheans  celebrated 
the  Sunday  of  every  week,  not  on  account  of  its  leference  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  for  that  would  have  been  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  their  Docetism,  but  as  the  day  consecrated  to  the 
Sun,  which  was  in  fact  their  Chxist.+  On  it  they  fasted, 

_ contrary  to  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  church,  ihe 

Christmas  festival  was,  of  course,  equally  out  of  harmony 
with  Manichean  Docetism.  If  occasionally,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Augustin,  they  conformed  to  the  practice 
of  the  general  church  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  h  aster, 
we  may  suppose  that  it  was  but  coldly  observed  by  them, 
for  they  could  not  be  affected  by  those  feelings  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  day  so  sacred  to  other  Christians,  bar  greater, 
however,  was  the  respect  which  they  paid  to  the  festival  of 
the  martyrdom  of  their  master,  Mani,  which  fell  in  the  month 
of  March.  It  was  called  /3>7/ua,  (suggestus,  cathedra,)  the 
feast  of  the  pulpit,— the  feast  in  remembrance  of  the  divinely 
enlightened  teacher.  On  this  occasion  a  gorgeous  and  orna¬ 
mented  pulpit,  ascended  by  five  steps  (symbolizing  perhaps 
the  five  elements)  and  decorated  with  costly  drapery,  was 
usually  set  up  in  their  places  of  assembling.  To  this  all  the 
Manicheans  paid  obeisance,  after  the  custom  of  the  -Cast,  by 
prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground. J 

As  concerns  the  moral  character  of  the  Manichean  sect, 
we  possess  too  scanty  information  as  .to  its  early  followers 
(and  in  the  history  of  a  sect  its  different  periods  should  be 
carefully  distinguished  in  this  respect)  to  be  able  to  pass  any 
precise  judgment.  All  that  seems  clear  is,  that  Mam  aimed 
at  a  strict  system  of  morals ;  but  without  doubt  the  mystical 
language  of  the  sect,  which  occasionally  verges  on  immodesty, 


*  Disputat.  Archelai.  c.  7.  _  ...  VVTTT 

f  Besides  many  other  places,  comp.  Augustin,  c.  Faustina,  lib.  AN  ill. 

c.  5  :  Vos  in  die,  quern  dicunt  solis,  solem  colitis.  *,TTT  .  * 

X  Augustin,  contra  ep.  fundamenti,  c.  8 ;  c.  Faustina,  lib.  XV  lit.  c.  o. 
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had  a  tendency,  in  the  case  of  the  uneducated,  to  lead  to  a 
sensual  fanaticism  dangerous  to  morality. 

No  sooner  had  the  Manicheans  begun  to  gain  ground  in  the 
Roman  empire  than  a  violent  persecution  broke  out  against 
them.  As  a  sect  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Persian  empire, 
then  at  war  with  the  Romans,  and  in  some  sense  allied  to  the 
Parsic  religion,  they  were  an  object  of  peculiar  hatred  to  the 
Roman  government.  The  Emperor  Dioclesian,  a.d.  296. 
issued  a  law  against  them  (already  quoted  in  the  first  section 
of  this  history)  condemning  its  leaders  to  the  stake,  and 
punishing  its  adherents,  if  they  belonged  to  the  common 
ordei,  with  decapitation  and  the  confiscation  of  their  pro¬ 
perty.*  1 

•  *  ed*ck sty]e  hotk  of  thought  ancl  language,  contaius  every 
internal  mark  of  authenticity.  It  is  scarcely  possible’  to  imagin^y 

W  Wn/01’  WJ'at  n?u°se  SUCh  an  edict’  in  th’s  particular  form,  could 
.  e  been  forged.  A  Christian,  had  he  wished  to  fabricate  an  edict  of 
sort,  with  a  view  to  excite  succeeding  emperors  to  persecute  the 
Manicheans,  certainly  would  not  have  chosen  Dioclesian  ;  and  still  less 
would  he  have  put  such  language  into  his  mouth.  Though  the  later 
Christians  had  much  that  was  analogous  to  the  old  heathen  way  of 
thinking  ab?ut  a  dominant  religion  handed  down  from  the  Fathers 
fasldon  nStUln  W°U  (i  neVei’  liaVC  exPressed  himself  after  this  peculiar 

tW^nV8  thfre,  ,f°rbid  ,us  suPPOsing  that  the  Manicheans  had  even 
thus  early  extended  themselves  to  proconsular  Africa,  especially  since 
the  Gnostics  had  already  paved  the  way  for  them,  and  as  it  is  certain  that 
Manicheans  weie  at  an  early  date  to  be  found  in  these  countries,  and  die 
chronology  of  the  early  history  of  this  sect  is  so  uncertain  ?  'Though  the 
law  runs,  “  si  qui  sane  etiam  honorati  aut  cujuslibet  dignitatis  vel  maioris 
pe  some  ad  nine  sectam  se  transtulerunt,”  it  doe!  not  necessarily 
follow  fiom  this  that  the  emperor  had  certain  information  of  the  spread 
of  the  doctrines  of  this  sect  among  persons  of  the  highest  rank;  and  in 
if  rn!w?  aiCe’  couriering  tne  prevalent  rage  at  that  time  among  people 
of  rank  (a  class  ever  prone  to  seize  on  anything  which  would  distinguish 
then  lehgion  from  that  of  other  people)  for  theurgieal  speculations,  and 
foi  fullm  insight  into  the  world  of  spirits,  it  would  be  nothing  singular 

meet  whhTwl  SCheme  of  falth  Wlth  hiSh  pretensions  like  this  should 
meet  with  a  welcome  reception  among  them.  The  argumentum  e  silen- 

tio  is,  moreover,  very  unsafe  in  historical  criticism,  unless  supported 
b}  othei  considerations;  and  the  assertion  that  the  older  fathers  make 
Mi  n-le,ntl°n  °f  U  by  Dioc'csian,  directed  particularly  against  the 
h  1°  eaSlly  accounted  for-  But,  in  fact,  this  law 

epiltks ‘in  ep  iZ  Timo^h  Sl.t°  "°M  “  “““"“•"V  S<- 
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III.  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church ,  as  it  proceeded  to  form 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  Sects. 

A.—  Genet  iccl  Development  of  the  Church  Theology  in  general.  Character  oj 
the  several  individual  tendencies  oj  the  religious  and  dogmatic  spirit,  wliicu 
exercised  special  influences  on  it. 

Having  hitherto  considered  the  different  tendencies  of  the 
heretical  element  which  grew  up  out  of  the  reaction  of  ante- 
Christian  principles,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  the 
development  of  the  church  theology  in  general,  and  in  its 
several  particular  modifications,  was  affected  by  this  opposition. 
If  by  the  various  heresies  the  unity  of  Christianity  was  split 
up  into  many  opposite  and  mutually  exclusive  theories,  the 
theology  of  the  church,  on  the  other  hand,  was  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  fact  that  in  it  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  asserted  itself  much  more  powerfully,  so  as 
to  repress  all  extreme  oppositions  of  doctrine.  But  even 
here,  owing  to  the  strong  propensity  in  man’s  nature  to 
narrow  and  exclusive  views,  the  higher,  comprehending  unity 
necessarily  resolved  itself  into  oppositions  of  a  suboidinate 
kind — oppositions  which,  while  they  remained  rooted  in  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  might  approximate  to  the  position 
either  of  Judaism  or  of  Gnosticism.  The  less  call  there  was 
for  the  church,  once  raised  to  independence,  to  defend  its  prin¬ 
ciples  in  conflict  with  Judaism,  while  it  had  rather  to  assert  them 
against  Gnosticism,  the  more  easy  would  it  become  for  a 
Jewish  element  imperceptibly  to  gain  possession  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  intellect,  and  that  too  without  being  communicated 
from  without,  but,  as  we  saw  while  tracing  the  history  of  the 
church  constitution  and  of  Christian  worship,  spontaneously 
springing  up  from  within.  Gnosticism,  again,  might  be 
resisted  in  two  different  ways— either  by  an  uncompromising 
hostility,  which  would  refuse  to  recognise  in  it  a  single  element 
of  truth,  and  consequently  would  itself  be  liable  to  fall  into 
some  opposite  extreme  of  error  ;  or  by  such  a  method  as  should 
leave  room  for  recognising  alongside  of  the  error  a  funda¬ 
mental  truth,— a  true  spiritual  need,  which  was  seeking 
there  its  satisfaction,  wrhereas  it  was  to  be  found  in  Christianity 
alone.  And,  in  truth,  Gnosticism  could  be  effectually  van¬ 
quished  by  no  method  but  one, — that  which  should  separate 
the  true  from  the  false,  and  should  satisfy  the  spiritual  need, 
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which,  from  being  unrecognised  and  unsatisfied,  had  either  ori¬ 
ginated  or  promoted  the  spread  of  Gnosticism.  Yet  even  in  this 
course  there  was  the  great  danger  lest,  in  the  very  effort  to 
appropriate  whatever  of  truth  there  was  in  Gnosticism,  some 
oMts  errors  might  also  be  unintentionally  included. 

'I  he  two  main  tendencies  of  the  theological  intellect  here 
denoted  correspond  to  the  two  tendencies  which,  in  the 
Christian  process  of  transforming  the  world,  necessarily  crQ 
together,  but  of  which  either  one  or  the  other  is  ever  wont  to 
predominate— the  world-resisting  and  the  world-appropriatino- 
tendency  of  the  Christian  mind.  The  undue  predominance  of 
either  has,  in  truth,  its  own  peculiar  dangers.  And  this  stands 
connected  with  another  contrariety.  Christianity  is  based 
upon  a  supernatural  revelation  ;  but  this  revelation  requires  to 
be  appropriated  and  understood  by  the  organ  of  a  reason 
which  submits  to  it,  since  it  is  not  destined  to  remain  a 
mere  extrinsic  fact  to  the  human  mind.  The  supernatural 
element  must  be  understood  in  its  organic  connection  with  the 
natural,  which  in  the  former  finds  its  own  fulfilment  and  com- 
pktion.  The  fact  of  redemption,  indeed,  has  for  its  very  end 
and  aim  the  removal  of  the  gulf  between  the  supernatural  and 
the  natural;  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  had  in  view  the 
humanization  of  the  divine,  and  the  deification  of  the  human. 
Hence  there  will  ever  exist  two  tendencies  of  the  theological 
mind,  evidently  corresponding  to  the  two  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed  of  which,  while  the  one  will  seek  to  understand  and 
represent  the  supernatural  element  of  Christianity  in  its  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  natural,  the  other  will  endeavour  to  point  out  its 

natnraf100  7" *  “•  The  T  Seek  to  ^ppreherld  the  super. 
natural  and  supra-rational  element  as  such;  the  other  will 

strive  to  apprehend  it  in  its  harmony  with  reason  and  nature 

to  portray  to  the  mind  the  supernatural  and  supra-rationa7 

as  being  nevertheless  conformable  to  nature  and1  to  reason 

or  of  thT  1S,  °TCl  a  ^dominance  of  the  supranaturalistic 
or  of  the  rationalistic  element,  both  of  which,  however,  in 
a  sound  and  healthy  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  ouo-ht 
to  exist  in  due  measure  and  proportion.  And  so  from  the 

predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  ’  elements 
opposite  dangers  arise.  ’ 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  while  Christian  science  must  have 
its  root  in  faith,  and  set  out  in  the  interest  of  faith,  and  while 
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faith,  which  ought  to  receive  to  itself  and  to  animate  all 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  must  seek  to  create,  out 
of  itself,  a  scientific  intelligence,  one  or  the  other  of  these 
tendencies  will  be  formed  according  to  the  proportion  in 
which  the  corresponding  interest  predominates.  Accordingly 
we  must  now  consider  how  this  alternative  was  determined  by 
the  existing  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  national  life 
and  intellectual  culture  prevailing  in  the  period  which  we  are 
now  examining. 

The  first  thing  that  here  presents  itself  to  our  notice  is 
the  difference  of  character  between  the  two  great  nations  from 
which  the  civilization  of  those  times  proceeded — the  G  reeks 
and  the  Romans.  In  the  Greek  predominated  the  activity  of 
the  intellect — the  scientific,  speculative  element.  Greece  was, 
in  fact,  the  birthplace  of  philosophy.  The  Roman  character, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  less  mobile,  more  solid  and  more  tena¬ 
cious  of  old  usages,  and  more  devoted  to  the  practical.  Toth 
these  forms  of  mental  character  must  also,  in  the  shaping  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  theology,  especially  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  different  circumstances,  operate  favourably  or  un¬ 
favourably  on  the  process  of  their  development.  For  both 
these  peculiarities  of  character  correspond  to  the  main  tenden¬ 
cies  above  described;  and  the  most  beneficial  result  would 
have  followed  if  they  could  have  been  so  made  to  act  as 
mutually  to  balance  and  check  each  other.  Alexandria,— 
the  principal  seat  of  philosophical  culture,  where  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  which  of  all  is  most  nearly  akin  to  the  religious 
element,  was  then  supreme — where,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  we 
saw  a  Jewish  philosophy  of  religion  spring  up— by  blending 
in  the  centuries  now  under  consideration  the  elements  of  Gre¬ 
cian  civilization  with  Christianity,  gave  birth  to  a  tendency 
which  sought  to  make  the  new  matter  which  was  given  by 
revelation  harmonize  with  the  previous  development  ot  reason. 
From  the  school  of  St.  John,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  tendency  had  issued  which,  opposed  to  the  speculative 
caprice  of  the  Gnostics,  sought  to  preserve  faithfully  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and,  t\  holding  fast 
their  peculiarities,  to  secure  them  against  all  corruptions. 
And  this  tendency  it  was  which  Irenmus  (who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  school  of  those  venerable  pres¬ 
byters  who  had  been  disciples  of  the  Apostle  St.  John)  trans- 
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planted  to  the  West.  This  Father  was  distinguished  for  the 
sobriety  of  his  practical  Christian  intellect.  He  evinced  a 
peculiarly  sound  and  discriminating  tact  by  readily  seizing  in 
every  doctrine  whatever  was  of  practical  moment,  and,  pro¬ 
foundly  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  God’s 
works  and  of  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  persever- 
ingly  opposed  the  humility  of  knowledge  to  the  arrogant  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Gnostic  speculation.  He  formed  the  connecting 
link  between  the  church  of  Asia  Minor  and  that  of  Rome, 
and  represented  in  his  own  case  whatever  was  common  to  them 
both.  But  as  in  the  Roman  intellect  the  interest  for  the 
practical  left  no  room  for  the  scientific,  the  Western  church 
was  in  want  of  an  organ  whereby  its  prevalent  spirit  might 
gain  the  scientific  utterance  it  needed.  This  organ  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  church  of  North  Africa,  which  sent  forth  a  man 
in  whom  the  elements  of  the  Roman  and  of  the  Carthaginian 
character  mutually  pervaded  each  other.  Such  was  Tertul- 
lian,  who,  wanting  the  chasteness  and  sobriety  of  mind  which 
distinguished  Irenaeus,  could  not,  though  an  opponent  of  spe¬ 
culation,  resist  the  impulses  of  a  profound  speculative  intellect. 
To  a  thoroughly  practical  element  lie  united  a  speculative 
one,  which,  destitute,  however,  of  a  regular  logical  form, 
long  continued  to  operate  in  the  Western  church,  through 
many  intermediate  writers,  until  it  finally  impregnated  the 
mind  of  that  great  teacher  of  centuries,  Augustin,  in  whom 
Tertullian  once  more  appears  under  a  brighter  and  more 
glorious  form.  A  great  impression  was  made  on  Tertullian’s 
peculiar  temperament  by  the  remarkable  phenomenon  which 
sprang  up  in  the  very  midst  of  that  spiritual  tendency  we 
have  already  described  as  existing  in  Asia  Minor,  and  which 
we  may  designate  as  the  extreme  of  the  anti-Gnostic  position. 
We  mean  Montanism.  Not  only  does  it  form  an  essential 
element  of  his  mental  character,  but  also  it  was  by  him  that 
the  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  system  were  sys¬ 
tematically  developed,  and  made  to  influence  the  history  of 
Western  theology.  To  this  important  phenomenon  therefore 
we  must  now  direct  our  attention. 

TV  e  should  ill  understand  this  result  which  grew  out  of  the 
development  of  the  church  in  the  second  century,  if  we  were 
to  consider  as  the  principal  point  the  personal  character  of  the 
founder,  by  whom  the  first  impulse  was  given  to  it.  Montanus 
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was  hardly  a  man  of  sufficient  importance  to  dispose  us  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  any  new  and  grand  movement.  If, 
under  the  impulse  of  fanatical  excitement,  an  uneducated  in¬ 
dividual,  in  whom  we  recognise  at  once  the  mental  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Phrygian,  produced  ultimately  great  effects, 
these  without  question  outran  the  measure  of  his  capacity. 
A  Tertullian,  as  the  person  from  whom  this  intellectual  ten¬ 
dency  received  its  systematic  shape,  will  assume  here  a  more 
important  place.  Not  that  any  new  spiritual  elements  were 
now  freshly  called  into  life  ;  a  nucleus  at  most  was  furnished 
for  elements  existing;  long  before,  and  a  point  of  attraction 
around  which  they  might  gather.  Tendencies  of  mind  which 
were  scattered  through  the  whole  church  here  converged 
towards  each  other.  Montanism  points  to  kindred  elements 
previously  existing  in  all  quarters.  Accordingly,  when  the 
impulse  was  once  given,  it  produced  a  great  and  general 
movement,  since  the  way  had  already  been  prepared  for  it  by 
the  course  of  the  internal  development  of  the  church  itself. 
While,  however,  we  are  not  disposed  to  rate  very  highly  the 
importance  of  Montanus,  we  must  guard  against  the  error  of 
allowing  him  none  at  all.*  But  for  the  impulse  given  by 
Montanus,  this  whole  movement,  which  produced  such  a  stir 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  which  we  admit  cannot  be  explained 
from  his  influence  alone,  would  perhaps  never  have  arisen. 
We  must  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  cast  a  glance  at  the 
state  of  development  in  the  church  to  which  Montanism  at¬ 
tached  itself,  and  at  the  general  mental  tendencies  which  had 
their  ground  in  and  were  represented  by  it ;  and  then  we  may, 
secondly,  proceed  to  examine  both  the  personal  character  of  the 
author,  and  also  what  must  be  ascribed  to  him  as  its  author. 

It  was  as  a  supernatural  power  that  Christianity  first  forced 
its  way  among  mankind,  and  as  such  it  first  presents  itself  to 
us  in  the  character  of  its  effects.  The  immediateness  of 
inspiration  was  more  strongly  marked  then  than  in  later 
times — by  the  gifts  of  supernatural  healing,  of  speaking 
with  tongues,  of  prophecy  ;  those  effects  which  suddenly  dis¬ 
played  themselves  after  baptism.  Such  were  the  signs  of  the 

*  As  is  often  done  by  a  fantastical  sort  of  exaggeration,  when  per¬ 
sons  whose  real  existence,  though  our  knowledge  of  them  is  extremely 
deficient,  is  sufficiently  accredited  by  history,  are  therefore  represented 
as  mythical  personifications  of  general  tendencies. 
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new  creation  of  which  human  nature  had  been  the  subject. 
But  this  opposition  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural 
was  not  always  to  last ;  it  was  to  be  done  away  by  the  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  Christianity.  To  bring  about  the 
harmonious  union  of  the  supernatural  and  the  natural  was  its 
ultimate  aim  ;  just  as  the  final  removal  of  this  discord,  which 
had  its  ground  in  sin,  was  to  be  among  the  more  remote 
consequences  of  redemption.  The  new,  divine  power,  which 
in  its  outward  manifestations  had  originally  shown  itself  as 
an  immediate  agent,  was  to  enter  the  sphere  of  human 
instrumentality,  and  gradually  to  appropriate  to  itself  those 
natural  organs  and  means  which,  on  its  first  appearance,  were 
not  as  yet  suited  to  it.  The  Apostle  St.  Paul  had  indeed 
pointed  to  such  an  aim,  both  when  he  admonished  Chris¬ 
tians  to  estimate  the  charismata,  not  by  the  extraordinary 
and  supernatural  appearances  which  so  prominently  marked 
their  effects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  degree  in  which  the 
natural  therein  was  permeated  by  the  supernatural,  and  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  form  in  which  the  supernatural  worked  was  one 
that  grew  out  of  the  natural  course  of  development ;  and 
when  he  distinguished  the  charismata  of  Gnosis  and  of  Didas- 
calia  above  all  the  others,  as  those  which  wrere  most  required 
for  the  edification  of  the  church.  Accordingly— as  we  remarked 
in  our  first  section — those  extraordinary  operations  of  that 
divine  power  which  was  to  be  the  dominant  element  in  the 
future  civilization  of  human  nature,  continually  diminished, 
in  proportion  as  the  existing,  natural  enlightenment  began  to 
turn  more  and  more  to  Christianity  and  to  be  attracted 
by  it.  Now,  on  the  boundary-line  between  these  two  periods 
of  development,  there  sprang  up  a  reaction,  which  opposed  the 
change  required  by  Christianity,  and  sought  to  maintain,  as 
perfect  and  abiding,  the  form  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
working  of  Christianity.  That  which  opposed  itself  to  the 
healthy  and  natural  course  of  development  must  necessarily  be 
a  morbid  action.  The  enthusiasm  which  surrendered  itself  to 
such  a  tendency  must  inevitably  degenerate  into  fanaticism. 

Since  Montanism  opposed  itself  to  that  union  and  concilia¬ 
tion  of  the  supernatural  with  the  natural,  which  Christianity, 
in  its  progressive  development,  required  and  had  prepared,  it 
follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  it  would  insist,  in  an 
exclusive  spirit,  upon  the  supernatural  as  contradistinguished 
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from  the  natural.  In  it  the  supernatural,  the  divine,  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  the  religious  consciousness  as  an  irresistible 
power  which  did  not  allow  of  any  human  individuality  exert¬ 
ing  itself  in  free,  independent  development.  Accordingly, 
from  such  a  point  of  view,  the  ecstatic  element  was  reckoned 
as  an  essential  characteristic  of  genuine  prophecy  ;  the  human 
consciousness  must  retire  altogether  when  the  voice  of  the 
divine  Spirit  allows  itself  to  be  heard.  The  soul,  during 
inspiration,  must  remain  perfectly  passive ;  as  Montanus 
characteristically  remarked,  God  alone  is  awake,  the  man 
sleeps.  The  soul  stands  in  the  same  passive  relation  to  the 
divine  operation  as  the  lyre  to  the  instrument  (the  plectrum) 
with  which  it  is  played.*  Here,  too,  in  what  Montanism 
alleged  there  was  nothing  new.  This  notion  of  inspiration  had 
long  been  familiar  to  the  Jews,  as  is  apparent  from  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  legend  of  the  verbal  agreement  of  the  translations  of  the 
Old  Testament  made  independently  by  the  seventy  interpreters. 
But  such  a  form  of  inspiration  is  much  better  suited  to  the 
legal  position  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  proceeds  on  such 
an  alienation  of  the  divine  and  the  human,  than  to  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  aims  at  a  union  between  the  two  by 
means  of  the  redemption.  When,  however,  this  idea  was  once 
prominently  set  forth  as  belonging  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Christian  system,  and  requisite  for  the  guidance  and  growth  of 
the  church,  a  foreign  element  was  introduced,  by  which  the 
regular  process  of  development,  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the 
church  itself,  and  the  Spirit  which  quickens  it,  was  so  far 
from  being  promoted,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  and  hindered.  By  such  influences  of  the  Paraclete 
promised  by  Christ,  and  by  revelations  of  prophets  and  pro¬ 
phetesses,  uttered  in  this  state  of  ecstacy,  the  development  of 
the  church  was,  it  was  held,  to  be  carried  continually  onwards 
till  it  should  attain  to  its  final  consummation.  We  must  not, 
however,  leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  Montanism 
was  driven  to  this  one-sided  supranaturalism  by  a  polemical 
opposition  (which  arose  out  of  a  genuinely  Christian  interest) 
to  two  aberrations  of  the  Christian  mind.  Opposing  itself,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  speculations  by  the 
Gnosis,  it  unshed  to  protect  the  pure  Christian  doctrine  from 

*  Thus  Tertullian  considered  the  amentia,  the  excidere  sensu,  as 
something  necessarily  connected  with  the  divina  virtute  obumbrari. 
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all  such  corruptions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  resisted  a 
petrified,  traditional  element,  which,  leaving  no  room  for  any 
progressive  and  vital  development  of  the  church,  desired  to 
confine  everything  in  fixed  and  unalterable  forms. 

As  regards,  however,  the  former  opposition,  it  soon  passed 
into  a  tendency  hostile  to  all  culture,  to  all  art  and  science. 
And  under  the  influence  of  this  hostility  to  all  mediate  activity 
of  the  reason,  even  the  resistance  to  the  stiff  and  rigid  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  church  could  not  but  take  a  wrong  direction. 
Montanism  would  tolerate  no  pause,  no  stop  of  any  kind  ;  it 
demanded  a  progressive  development  from  the  foundation  of 
that  immutable  Christianity,  which  was  contained  in  the  com¬ 
mon  tradition  of  all  the  churches,  to  the  maturity  of  the 
perfect  man.  But  as  it  had  no  confidence  in  the  power  of 
the  intellect,  though  regenerated  and  enlightened  by  Chris¬ 
tianity,  to  unfold  the  contents  of  Christian  truth  to  still 
clearer  consciousness,  and  to  mould  man’s  life  more  and  more 
in  conformity  with  it — as  it  disdained  the  instrumentality  of 
reason,  which  was  appointed  to  administer,  by  its  own  peculiar 
action,  the  treasure  imparted  to  it  from  above, — nothing 
remained  for  it  but  to  assume  that  Christianity  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  integrated  and  perfected  by  fresh  and  extraordinary 
revelations  continually  accruing  from  without,  in  relation  to 
which  the  human  mind  was  to  remain  in  a  state  altogether 
passive.  Thus,  an  exclusive  supranaturalism,  which  could  not 
duly  acknowledge  the  effects  of  redemption  in  converting  the 
mind,  when  restored  to  communion  with  God,  into  an  organ 
for  divine  things,  was  necessarily  driven  to  deny  the  adequacy 
of  the  divine  word  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  church  for 
its  guidance  in  knowledge  and  life,  because  it  lacked  the 
organ  requisite  for  interpreting  and  applying  it  and  for  digest¬ 
ing  the  truths  contained  in  it.  A  perfecting  of  Christianity 
was  sought  for  in  a  way  which  disparaged  the  work  of  Christ. 
In  this  way  a  one-sided  supra-naturalism  led  to  the  same 
result  as  a  one-sided  rationalism. 

Now,  that  which,  in  order  to  the  perfecting  of  the  Christian 
life,  required  to  be  superadded  from  without,  as  it  did  not 
spontaneously  result  from  the  regular  development  of  the 
Christian  principle,  might,  under  the  name  of  perfecting,  be 
in  fact  nothing  else  than  a  hindrance  and  corruption.  The 
perfecting  referred  chiefly  to  the  introduction  of  a  more  rigid 
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asceticism :  and  in  this  respect  too  we  see  in  Montanism  a 
one-sided  tendency,  which  had  long  existed  in  the  Christian 
life,  carried  to  its  extreme.  Numberless  additional  precepts 
were  to  be  imposed  on  the  church  by  the  new  revelations  of 
the  Paraclete.  But  Christianity  is  distinguished  from  Judaism 
simply  by  the  very  circumstance  that  it  substitutes  the  law  of 
the  Spirit  in  place  of  the  imperious  letter,  and,  through  love, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  it  has  made  an  end  of  all 
positive  commandments.  In  the  first  centuries  much  of  the  new 
precepts  of  Christ  which  are  contained  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount  was  imperfectly  understood,  because  men  did  not  refer 
them  to  the  one  whole  of  the  new  law,  which  was  grounded 
in  love,  and  was  identical  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
life  itself,  but  regarded  them  as  isolated  positive  precepts. 
The  free  development  of  the  Christian  spirit  was,  by  a  pro¬ 
gressive  spiritualizing,  to  remove  everything  positive.  Mon¬ 
tanism,  on  the  contrary,  was  for  holding  the  positive  as  some¬ 
thing  permanent,  and  as  that  by  adding  to  which  the  church 
was  to  be  perfected.  Accordingly,  it  was  the  very  essence  of 
Montanism  which  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  outward 
influences,  brought  back  the  Jewish  legal  position.  This 
fact,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  degree  warrant  us 
in  ascribing  to  Ebionism  any  influence  on  the  development 
of  Montanism.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have 
felt  itself  specifically  called  upon  to  set  forth  distinctly,  and 
to  carry  out,  whatever  was  new  in  Christianity  and  distin¬ 
guished  it  from  the  Old-Testament  position.  And  this  was 
the  end  which  the  new  epoch  of  development,  introduced  by 
the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  was  to  promote.  It  could 
only  have  been  unintentionally  that  Montanism  so  nearly 
adopted  an  element  of  that  Judaism  which,  consciously  and 
designedly,  it  desired  to  combat.  By  its  theory  of  ecstacy,  so 
fatal  to  Christian  sobriety,  it  led  to  an  intermixture  of  excited 
and  rapturous  feelings  with  the  development  of  the  divine  life, 
and  thereby,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  observe,  trenched  close  upon  heathen  notions. 

The  movement  of  which  we  speak  originated  with  a  Phry¬ 
gian,  Montanus  by  name,  who  lived  in  the  village  of  Ardabar., 
on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Mysia.  The  natural  peculia¬ 
rities  of  the  old  Phrygian  race  reveal  themselves  in  his  mode 
of  conceiving  Christianity,  and  in  the  shape  which  the  zeal  of 
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the  new  convert  assumed.  The  religion  of  nature,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  ancient  Phrygians,  bespeaks  the  character 
ot  tins  mountain  race — inclined  to  fanaticism  and  supersti¬ 
tion,  readily  believing  every  pretension  to  magic  and  ecstacy- 
and  we  are  not  surprised  when  we  find  the  Phrygian  tempera¬ 
ment,  which  had  formerly  found  a  vent  in  the  ecstatic  frenzy 
of  the  priests  of  Cybele  and  Bacchus,  exhibiting  itself  once 
mote  m  the  ecstacies  and  somnambulisms  of  the  Montanists. 

Montanus  was  one  of  those  men  in  whom  the  first  glow  of 
conversion  begets  a  stern  opposition  to  the  world.  It  ought  to 

e  remembered  that  he  lived  in  a  country  where  there  pre¬ 
vailed  a  strong  expectation  that,  just  before  the  end  of  all 
t  nngs,  the  church  was  to  enjoy  on  the  earth,  the  theatre  of  its 
sufferings,  a  triumphant  reign  of  a  thousand  years— and  where 
were  floating  among  the  people  various  pictures,  coloured  by 
an  enthusiastic  imagination,  representing  the  character  of  this 
approaching  kingdom,  the  final  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth  (the  so-called  Chiliasm).*  The  time  in  which  lie  came 
forward  as  a  teacher— either  during  those  calamitous  visita¬ 
tions  of  nature  which  led  to  the  tumultuary  attacks  of  the 
populace  on  the  Christians,!  or  during  the  bloody  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius}— was  altogether  suited 

’Papins  of  Hierapolis  had  no  doubt  lived  and  laboured  in  Phrv-ia 
to  which  country  so  many  passages  in  the  Pseudo-Sibylline  books  contain 
alius, ons.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing? with  ’ Loneue 
rue  and  Blonde  ,  that  Montanus  or  any  Montanists  w^T Themselves 
nnmi  1S  ?fi  f se  passaSes ;  i»  those  Pseudo-Sibylline  writings 
We  rnfhT  UC1  °n?S  to  ™  peculiar  ideas  of  Montanism  is  to  be  found 

.v„„p  "ldl'a  lh?  “S  led  Montanus  tofi™ 

mnnk/kl iX  ^  f°r  ““  d'sli”d  s“  of  *h' 

t  See  Vol.  I.  p  144. 

J  ISo  distinct  and  well-authenticated  facts  exist  from  which  we  miolu 
Cond“si°Vs  >»  the  time  of  MonttLTsS  appe.Se 

PI  caret  ut,  assuming  that  the  Roman  bishop  who  was  induced  bv 
Praxeas  to  excommunicate  the  Montanists  was  not  Victor  but  An foetus 
-the  reasons  for  which  opinion  I  have  given  in  my  work  on  TmSn; 
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to  promote  such  an  excitement  of  feeling,  and  such  a  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  imagination.  About  this  time  too  a  violent  con¬ 
troversy  had  arisen  between  the  speculative  Gnostics  and  the 
advocates  of  the  ancient,  simple  doctrine ;  much  on  every  side 
was  being  said  of  the  danger  of  falsifications  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine.  All  this  would  naturally  work  on  the  mind  of  the 
Phrygian  convert,  already  inclined  by  national  temperament 
to  fanatical  enthusiasm.  And  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
he  lived  in  a  period  which  has  already  been  described  as 
forming  the  boundary  between  two  stadia  in  the  development 
of  the  Christian  church. 

He  fell  into  certain  states  of  ecstatic  transport,  in  which, 
no  longer  master  of  his  own  consciousness,  but  made  the  blind 
organ,  as  he  fancied,  of  a  higher  spirit,  he  predicted,  in  oracu¬ 
lar,  mystical  expressions,  *  fresh  persecutions  of  the  Christians ; 
exhorted  them  to  a  strict  and  self-denying  conversation,  and  to 
an  undaunted  confession  of  the  faith  ;  and,  extolling  the  bless¬ 
edness  of  the  martyr’s  crown,  urged  the  faithful  to  risk  every¬ 
thing  in  order  to  win  it.  He  announced  the  judgments  shortly 
impending  over  the  persecutors  of  the  church,  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  and  the  approach  of  the  millennial  kingdom, 
the  blessedness  of  which  he  painted  in  the  most  attractive 
colours.  Finally,  he  claimed  to  be  considered  a  prophet  sent 
of  God  to  the  whole  church,  as  an  inspired  reformer  of  its 
whole  conduct.  By  him  the  church  was  to  be  elevated  to  a 
higher  stage  of  perfection  in  practice ;  and  a  loftier  system  of 
morals,  befitting  its  maturity,  was  to  be  revealed.  He  appealed 
to  Christ’s  promise,  that  he  would,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  make 
known  things  which  the  men  of  those  times  were  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  understand.  He  also  believed  himself  to  be  called 
to  give  new  instructions  on  the  faith,  by  which  the  dogmatical 
questions  most  agitated  in  those  districts  were  to  be  cleared 
and  defended  against  the  objections  of  heretics. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  history  of  Montanus  different 

p.  486,  — it  would  follow  that  Montanus  had  already  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Roman  bishop  Anieetus,  who  died  a.d.  161. 
Apollonius,  cited  by  Eusebius  (V.  18),  and  Epiphanius,  both  speak  in 
favour  of  the  earlier  date. '  The  latter  fixes  the  appearance  of  Montanus 
about  the  year  157. 

*  Bivotpavtai.  A  contemporary  writer  cited  in  Eusebius,  1.  V.  c.  16, 
uses  the  term  yXuiro-cu.  Plutarch  on  the  ancient  oracles,  de  Pyth.  orac. 
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epochs  ought  to  he  distinguished.  The  sympathy  with  which, 
in  that  excited  period,  what  he  delivered  as  revelations  from 
above  was  received,  doubtless  urged  him  to  go  still  further, 
till  at  last  he  claimed  for  himself  a  higher  mission  than  he 
may  ever  have  thought  of  in  the  outset.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  uncompromising  opposition  which  he  afterwards  met  with 
from  other  quarters  may  likewise  have  served  to  increase  his 
enthusiasm.  However,  we  possess  too  little  information  to 
be  able  accurately  to  separate  and  distinguish  these  several 
epochs.  Montanus  had  associated  with  him  two  women, 
Prisca  or  Priscilla,  and  Maximil  la,  who  also  set  up  as  pro¬ 
phetesses. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  Monta- 
nism,  as  a  tendency  stamping  itself  on  particular  principles 
and  doctrines.  We  mean  that  tendency  of  mind  which, 
beginning  with  Montanus,  was  further  developed,  till  it  was 
reduced  to  a  system  by  Tertullian. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  Montanism 
was  a  one-sided  supranaturalist  element,  which  placed  the 
mind  in  a  wholly  passive  relation  to  the  divine  influence. 
This  principle  appeared  most  strongly  prominent  in  the  first 
outpourings  of  religious  feeling  in  Montanus  and  his  pro¬ 
phetesses.  But  the  affinity  of  this  principle  to  the  Old-Testa¬ 
ment  position  is  more  clearly  discernible  in  the  earliest 
Montanistic  oracles  than  in  the  later  manifestations  of  Mon¬ 
tanism.  For  in  the  outset  they  spoke  of  God  the  Almighty, 
not  of  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the  Almighty  alone 
ruled  the  prophet,  and  his  own  self-consciousness  retired  alto¬ 
gether  before  Him,  it  was  God  therefore  that  spoke  as  it  were 
in  His  own  name  from  the  prophet’s  soul,  of  which  He  had 
taken  entire  possession.  Accordingly,  one  of  these  oracles  of 
Montanus  thus  runs :  “  Behold  !  the  man  is  as  a  lyre,  and  I 
sweep  over  him  as  a  plectrum.  The  man  sleeps,  and  I  wake. 
Behold  !  it  is  the  Lord  who  estranges  the  souls  of  men  from 
themselves,  and  gives  men  souls.”*  So,  in  another  oracle : 
“I  am  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  who  take  up  my  abode 
in  man  :  j  I  am  neither  an  angel,  nor  a  messenger ;  but  I  am 

'  *  ’iBavj  a.vSgco’z'o;  ojgu  Xv^cc,  xccyco  'Icrrccjjjcu  cbcn)  frXrjxrfiov.  'O 

zotfActrMi)  xclyco  yonyo^co.  ’iBoy,  xuoto;  Itrnv  b  tKtrrcivcov  KccgOta$  cc\'3(?w9ruv  xa.i 

Vidovs  xafiia.;  Epiphan.  liecres.  48. 

j*  Eyco  KVpiOy9  xuoto;  o  Sra’jj  o  ‘7ravroxpctre*j(>,  /cccTuyirofLivos  tv  uvSecutfuf. 
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come  as  the  Lord  himself,  God  the  Father.”  Also,  in  a  pro¬ 
phecy  of  Montanus’  associate,  Maximilla,  there  is  as  yet  no 
distinct  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  Paraclete ;  but  the 
Spirit,  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  objection  that  he  set  men 
beside  themselves,  declares,  “  I  am  chased  as  a  wolf  from  the 
midst  of  the  flock.  I  am  no  wolf;  I  am  word,  and  spirit, 
and  power.”*  On  its  first  appearance,  this  principle  of  supra- 
naturalism,  which  expressed  itself  in  a  form  more  agreeable  to 
the  Old  than  the  New  Testament,  was  consistently  maintained 
by  the  Montanistic  tendency  in  yet  another  respect.  For 
these  new  prophets  did  not  promise  a  progressive  development 
of  the  church  commencing  with  the  new  revelations,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  themselves,  but  that  which  they  announced  was  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  whole  course  of  its  earthly  progress.  They 
pointed  to  the  near  approach  of  a  new  order  of  things,  the  final 
separation  which  was  to  be  made  by  Christ  himself,  and  the 
setting  up  of  his  millennial  kingdom  on  earth.  Maximilla  is 
said  to  have  declared  expressly,  “  After  me  no  other  prophetess 
shall  arise,  but  the  end  shall  come.”f  The  God  who  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  bring  on  the  great  judgment  called  on  the  faithful,  by 
His  voice  in  the  new  prophets,  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  a 
stricter  life,  in  order  that  the  Lord  at  his  second  coming,  which 
was  near  at  hand,  might  find  them  well  prepared.  With  this 
expectation  of  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world  was 
intimately  connected  that  contempt  of  life  and  of  all  earthly 
things,  to  which  the  new  spirit  of  the  prophets  called  men. 

But  though  many  of  the  predictions  of  the  new  prophets 
did  not  come  to  pass,  yet  the  principle  announced  by  them  had 
a  powerful  and  attractive  influence  on  the  minds  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  this  period.  And  as  these  new  revelations  were  made 
to  harmonize  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which, 
in  the  theological  system  of  the  church,  was  as  yet  imper¬ 
fectly  unfolded,  and  with  that  of  spiritual  gifts,  and  with 
the  promises  of  Christ  respecting  the  Paraclete,  the  idea 
gained  ground  that  there  were  certain  seasons  or  epochs  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the  progressive 
development  of  the  church  was  to  be”  promoted  ;  a  new  spring 


*  Vrifxa  iifti,  kcli  ‘Tvivfjuc,  kci)  'bvva.pi;.  See  EllSeb.  1.  V.  C.  ] 

T  be  words  aie  cited  in  Epiph&nius :  aVIst  if/,t  Tootpyin;  ovyAnri  srrajy 

(LWa,  (rvvn).it(Z' 
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was  thus  to  be  added  to  its  ordinary,  regular  course  of 
development,  in  order  to  complete  what  was  lacking  in  it. 

When  Tertullian  adopted  this  principle  and  looked  round 
for  arguments  in  support  of  it,  he  endeavoured  to  show  the 
necessity  of  such  a  progressive  development  of  the  church,  by 
appealing  to  a  law  running  through  all  the  works  of  God  in 
the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  of  grace.  u  In  the  works  of 
grace,”  he  said,  “as  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  proceed 
from  the  same  Creator,  everything  unfolds  itself  by  certain 
successive  steps.  From  the  seed-corn  shoots  forth  first  the 
shoot,  which  by  and  bye  grows  into  the  tree ;  this  then  puts 
forth  the  blossom,  to  be  followed  in  its  turn  by  the  fruit, 
which  itself  arrives  at  maturity  only  by  degrees.  So  the  king¬ 
dom  of  righteousness  unfolded  itself  by  certain  stages.  First 
came  the  fear  of  God  awakened  by  the  voice  of  nature,  with¬ 
out  a  revealed  law  (the  patriarchal  religion)  ;  then  the  child¬ 
hood  under  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  then  that  of  youth 
under  the  gospel ;  and  lastly  the  development  to  the  ripeness 
of  manhood  through  the  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
consequent  upon  the  appearance  of  Montanus — the  new  in¬ 
structions  of  the  promised  Paraclete.*  How  is  it  possible 
that  the  work  of  God  should  stand  still  and  make  no  pro¬ 
gressive  movement,  while  the  kingdom  of  evil  is  continually 
enlarging  itself  and  acquiring  new  strength?”  On  this 
ground  the  Montanists  denounced  those  who  were  for  setting 
arbitrary  limits  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  though 
his  extraordinary  operations  had  been  confined  to  the  times  of 
the  apostles  alone.  Thus,  a  Montanistic  writing  of  North 
Africa  forbids  that  “  any  weak  and  desponding  faith  should 
suppose  that  God’s  grace  was  powerful  only  among  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  since  God  works  at  all  times,  as  He  has  promised,  for 
a  witness  to  the  unbelieving  and  for  a  blessing  to  the  faithful.”f 
The  later  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  indeed  to  surpass 
all  that  had  gone  before.  The  Montanists  appealed  to  the 
fact,  that  Christ  himself  had  promised  to  believers  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  Paraclete,  as  the  perfecter  of  His  church,  through 

*  Tertullian.  de  virgg.  veland.  c  1. 

f  Acta  PerpetusE  et  Felicitat.  Prccfat. 

$  Prah’at.  in  Acta  Perpetua; :  Majora  reputanda  novitiora  quscque  ut 
novissimiora,  secundum  exuberationem  gratia;  in  ultima  saeculi  spatia 
decretam. 
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whom  he  would  make  known  what  the  men  of  those  times 
would  have  been  unable  to  comprehend.  By  this  they  by  no 
means  intended  to  deny  the  general  interpretation  of  this  pro¬ 
mise  which  refers  it  to  the  apostles.  Their  opinion  was  simply 
that  the  promise  did  not  refer  to  them  alone — was  not,  by  its 
application  to  them,  entirely  fulfilled— but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  referred  also  to  the  new  revelations  by  the  prophets  now 
awakened, — that  such  prophets  were  a  necessary  complement 
and  enlargement  of  that  original  revelation.*  The  truth, 
springing  from  the  latter  and  transmitted  by  the  general  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  was  invariably  implied  by  the  former  as 
its  immutable  foundation.  Indeed,  the  new  prophets  seem 
thereby  to  distinguish  themselves  from  false  teachers,  and  to 
prove  their  divine  mission.  But  proceeding  from  this  founda¬ 
tion,  the  Christian  system  of  morals  and  the  whole  life  of  the 
church  was  by  these  new  revelations  to  be  carried  out  still 
further  ;  for  the  men  who  were  just  weaned  from  paganism 
and  sensuality  were  not  able  to  meet  at  once  the  requisitions 
of  Christian  perfection.  Moreover,  by  these  revelations,  the 
Christian  doctrines,  continually  assailed  by  new  heresies, 
were  to  be  defended.  As  the  heretics,  to  suit  their  own  no¬ 
tions,  made  use  of  arbitrary  and  false  interpretations  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  by  which  they  might  most  easily  be  refuted  ; 
so  by  these  new  revelations  a  fixed  and  settled  authority 
would  be  established  against  them.  Finally,  they  would  supply 
means  for  explaining  and  settling  all  disputes  on  matters  of 
faith  and  practice.!  On  these  grounds  the  Montanist  Tertul- 
lian,  towards  the  end  of  his  treatise  on  the  Resurrection, 
addressing  himself  to  those  who  were  willing  to  draw  from  the 
fountain  of  these  new  revelations,  says,  “You  will  thirst  for 
no  instruction  ; — no  questions  will  perplex  you.” 

Thus  Montanism  opposed  to  a  rigid,  lifeless  tradition,  a 
free,  progressive  movement.  The  occupiers  of  this  new  posi¬ 
tion  were  in  some  degree  well  prepared  to  distinguish  between 
what  was  changeable  and  what  was  unchangeable  in  the 
development  of  the  church,  since,  while  they  admitted  the 
immutability  of  the  doctrinal  tradition ,  they  yet  maintained 

*  Tertullian.  de  pudicitia,  c.  12. 

t.  Tertuihan.  de  virgg.  yeland.  represents  as  the  administrate  Para- 
eleti,  quod  diseiplina  dirigitur,  quod  scripturae  revelantur,  quod  intel- 
ieetus  reformatur. 
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that  the  institutions  of  the  church ,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  might  he  altered  and  improved  by  the  pro¬ 
gressive  instructions  of  the  Paraclete*  While,  moreover, 
according  to  the  view  of  the  church,  the  bishops,  as  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  apostles  and  the  inheritors  of  their  spiritual 
power,  were  regarded  as  the  sole  organs  for  diffusing  among 
its  members  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Montanists,  on  the  other  hand,  that  besides  the 
ordinary  organs  of  church  guidance,  there  were  still  higher 
ones — the  extraordinary  organs,  the  prophets  awakened  by  the 
Paraclete.  The  latter  only,  according  to  the  Montanistic 
view,  were  the  successors  of  the  apostles  in  the  highest  sense, 
the  inheritors  of  their  complete  spiritual  power.  Hence  Ter- 
tullian  opposes  to  the  church,  as  consisting  of  a  number  of 
bishops,  the  church  of  the  Spirit,  which  manifests  itself 
through  men  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit .+  While  it  was 
the  custom  to  derive  the  power  belonging  to  the  bishops  from 
the  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose  conferred  on  St.  Peter,  the 
Montanist  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  these 
words  personally  referred  only  to  this  apostle,  but  mediately 
to  all  those  who,  like  him,  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 4 
They  who  followed  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking- 
through  the  medium  of  the  new  prophets  were  as  the  spiri¬ 
tually  minded,  the  genuine  Christians  (the  Spiritales),  and 
constituted  the  church  in  the  proper  sense;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  opposers  of  the  new  revelations  were  usually 
styled  the  carnally  minded,  the  Psychical. 

Ihus  Montanism  set  up  a  church  of  the  Spirit,  consisting 
of  the  spiritales  homines,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  out¬ 
ward  view  of  that  institution.  Tertullian  says,  “  The  church, 
in  the  proper  and  preeminent  sense,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
which  the  Three  are  One, —  and,  consequently,  the  whole 
community  of  those  who  agree  in  this  faith  (that,  viz.,  God  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one)  is  called,  after 
its  founder  and  consecrator  (the  Holy  Spirit),  the  church. ':§ 

*  Tertullian.  de  corona  milit.  c.  3. 

f  Tertullian.  de  pudicitia,  c.  21:  Ecclesia  spiritus  per  spiritalem 
hommem,  non  ecclesia  numerus  episcoporum. 

t  Secundum  Petri  personam,  spiritalibus  potestas  ista  conveniet,  aut 
apostolo  aut  prophetic.  L.  c. 

§  Nam  et  ecclesia  proprie  et  principaliter  ipse  est  Spiritus,  in  quo  est 
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The  Catholic  [?]  point  of  view  expresses  itself  in  the  fact, 
that  the  idea  of  the  church  is  put  first,  and  by  this  very  posi¬ 
tion  of  it  made  outward,  while  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  represented  as  conditioned  by,  and  therefore  derived  through, 
this  mediation.*  Montanism,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Protes¬ 
tantism,  places  the  Holy  Spirit  first,  and  considers  the  church 
as  that  which  is  only  derived.  Assuming  this  position,  the 
order  would  be  reversed  :  Ubi  Spiritus,  ibi  ecclesia ;  et  ubi 
ecclesia,  ibi  Spiritus.  But  the  Montanistic  conception  does 
not  coincide  with  the  Protestant ;  for  in  the  former  it  is  not. 
the  general  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  takes  place  in 
all  believers  that  is  meant,  but  the  above-described  extra¬ 
ordinary  revelation.  According  to  the  Montanistic  view,  it 
is  partly  the  latter,  which  is  there  placed  as  the  original,  and 
partly  the  acknowledgment  of  the  same  in  its  divine  character, 
that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  true  church.  The  true 
church  is  that  in  which  God  awakes  the  prophets,  and  by  which 
the  prophets  are  recognised  as  such. 

Since  again,  according  to  the  Montanistic  theory,  prophets 
could  be  awakened  from  among  Christians  of  every  rank  ; 
since  the  Montanists  expressly  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  this  last  epoch  in  God’s  development  of  His 
kingdom,  that,  according  to  the  promises  in  the  prophet  Joel, f 
which  were  now  passing  into  fulfilment,  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
were  to  be  dispensed  without  distinction  to  Christians  of  every 
condition  and  sex.  Consequently  those  requisitions  of  holi¬ 
ness  of  life,  which  before  had  been  confined  wholly  to  the 
spiritual  order,  were  extended  by  the  new  revelations  to  all 
Christians  as  such ;  they  were  thus  led  once  more  to  give 
prominence  to  that  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  universal  Chris¬ 
tian  calling ,  of  the  priestly  dignity  of  all  Christians ,  which 
had,  in  a  measure,  been  suppressed  by  the  confounding 


trinitas  unius  divinitatis.  Illam  ecclesiam  congrcgat,  quam  Dominus  in 
trihus  posuit  (where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name), 
atque  iia  exinde  etiam  numcrus,  qui  in  hanc  fidem  conspiraverint, 
ecclesia  ab  auctore  et  consecratore  censetur.  L.  c. 

*  As  in  the  well-known  words  of  Irentcus:  Ubi  ecclesia,  ibi  Spiritus  ; 
et  ubi  Spiritus,  ibi  ecclesia.  [Does  not  Neander  mistake  his  author’s 
meaning?  Is  it  not  simply — in  the  church  alone  is  grace  to  be  obtained? 
— Eng.  Ecl.~\ 

f  Prsefat.  in  Act.  Felicit. 
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together  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity.* 

But  although  the  idea  of  the  church  and  of  its  progressive 
development  was  in  one  respect  apprehended  by  Montanism 
in  a  freer  and  a  more  spiritual  light,  yet,  in  another  way,  viz 
of  deriving  this  progressive  development  from  new  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  revelations,  from  a  newly  awakened  prophetic  order 
it  returned  to  the  position  of  Judaism.  While,  according  to 
the  ordinary  church  principles,  it  was  held  that  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  priesthood  had  been  transferred  to  the  Christian  church 
according  to  the  Montanistic  view  it  was  the  old  Testament 
order  oj  prophets  that  was  thus  transferred.  ISlow  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  church,  which  afterwards  adopted  many  of 
ie  views  of  Montanism,  which,  from  a  correct  evangelical 
point  of  view,  she  had  in  the  beginning  censured,  also  held 
much  of  what  the  Montanists  asserted  of  the  relation  of  the 
new  revelations  by  their  prophets  to  the  groundwork  of 
■church  tradition  and  scripture  doctrine,  but  applied  it  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  relation  of  the  decisions  of  general  councils  to  both 
these  matters.  A  new  principle  was,  at  a  later  date,  super¬ 
induced  on  the  church  notion  of  tradition to  the  holding- 
fast  the  original  doctrine  once  delivered,  was  added  the 
element  of  a  progressive  advancement  in  harmony  with  this 
doctrine,  and  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  while,  from 
the  Montanistic  point  of  view,  this  actuation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  regarded  as  proceeding  from  newly  awakened, 
extraordinary  organs  ;  it  was  by  the  principles  of  the  church 
transferred  to  the  bishops,  the  regular  organs  of  the  church 
guidance,  f  And  here  comes  in  also  what  was  formerly  said 
concerning  the  Montanistic  notion  of  inspiration.  J 

But  this  way  of  considering  inspiration,  which,  derived 
from  the  Jews,  up  to  this  time  had  prevailed  also  among-  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  was  now  gradually  suppressed  in  the 
conflict  with  Montanism.  The  violent  opponents  of  the 
latter  absolutely  condemned  the  ecstatic  state,  considering  it 
*  Set?,  for  example,  Tertullian.  de  Mouogamia. 

f  [Or  rather  to  the  papal  see.  See  Newman  on  Development,  and 
Kev.  Archer  Butler’s  Letters  in  reply. — Eng.  Ed.'] 

J  The  definition  of  such  an  ecstatic  state  is  to  be  found  in  Ter- 
t ullian.  c.  Marc.  1.  IV.  c.  22:  In  spiritu  homo  constitutes,  pra> 
*ertim  cum  yloriam  Vet  conspicit,  vel  cum  per  ipsum  Dens  loquitur , 
nccesse  est  excidat  sensu,  obumbratus  scilicet  virtute  divina. 
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rather  as  the  sign  of  a  false  prophet.  Unfortunately  the  work 
against  Montanism  by  the  Christian  rhetorician  Miltiades,  in 
which  it  was  argued  that  ecstacy  is  a  state  of  mind  at  variance 
with  the  character  of  a  true  prophet,*  has  not  reached  our 
times  ; — a  work  which,  if  it  were  extant,  would  probably  shed 
much  light  on  the  interesting  discussions  of  these  times  about 
inspiration.  Men  were  inclined  to  derive  the  state  of  ecstacy 
from  the  agency  of  the  evil  spirit,  as  a  spirit  of  confusion  and 
of  schism  ;  and  contrasted  with  it  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  a  spirit  of  soberness  and  clearness.  The  Montanistic 
notion  of  the  prophet  and  the  prophetic  office  was  denounced 
in  every  respect ;  no  attempt  was  made  to  separate  what  was 
true  in  it  from  what  was  false.  Still  the  free  and  unbiassed 
spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  school  reveals  itself  also  in  its 
judgment  of  these  phenomena.  It  is  true  that  Clement  of 
Alexandria  designates  ecstacy  as  the  sign  of  false  prophecy, 
and  of  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit,  whereby  the  soul  is 
estranged  from  itself cj-  but  yet  he  protested  against  those 
who,  as  he  expresses  it,  with  a  blind  zeal  of  ignorance,  con¬ 
demned  beforehand  everything  that  proceeded  from  these  false 
prophets,  instead  of  examining  what  was  said,  without  respect 
to  the  speaker,  and  seeing  whether  it  contained  any  portion 
of  truth. I  In  contradicting  Montanism,  men  fell  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  error.  Unwilling  to  admit  anything  like 
unconsciousness  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  they 
attributed  to  them  a  clear,  conscious  knowledge  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  divine  promises  which  they  announced  ;  § — a  view 
of  the  matter  which  would  necessarily  obscure  the  right  under- 

*  FIsj/  TCV  fJ.YI  Se/V  JV  \v  IKffraffU  X«X£  iV. 

f  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  311,  where  he  says  of  the  false  prophets:  T£  avr* 
ovroi  Iv  iKffra.ru  ergosfiyrsvov,  oj;  av  wroffrurou  biaKovoi,  where,  without 
doubt,  there  is  a  play  on  words  in  the  use  of  the  terms  ixaracn;  and 

curoffrarris. 

J  Ilis  words  are  :  Ov  y.lv  Si cc  rov  \lyovra.  Karayvarnoy  i/j.uSus  «■*»• 
Xiyofjvovtvv,  xa)  i  rtvv  vff^oip'/irivuv  vyv  "h'/t  Xiyopvivcvv  ffru.(>u.Tvi(>nriov'  aXXa. 

ra  Xsyofxivic  ffy-oernriov  u  rrj;  «X?)9si«?  i%trai.  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  647.  As 
we  might  expect  from  Clement  a  more  unbiassed  judgment  than  was 
commonly  entertained  by  others,  we  have  so  much  the  more  reason  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  work,  in  which  he  designed  to  speak  more  fully  of 
Montanism — if,  indeed,  he  ever  executed  that  design— viz.  his  book 
ereoipxn/a.s.  Vid.  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  511. 

K  E.  g.  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  VI.  s.  2  :  Tlpomrcv;  derotpmaff^cu  mpi 

/  |  m  y  \  /  \*  \  >V  / 

f'/TUIVj  OV  <j0(pCOV)  u  ft'/}  Vi  VOTiKCtffi  <ru  OL'TTO  lOlOV  ff'TOftC/.'T  OS  • 
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standing  of  t  he  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  prevent  an  unbiassed  exposition  of  the  latter. 

Montanism,  as  we  observed  above,  when  we  enumerated  its 
general  characteristics,  by  falsifying  the  Christian  principle, 
bordered  very  closely  upon  Judaism  on  the  one  side  and 
upon  paganism  on  the  other. 

States  which  were  akin  to  those  of  heathen  divination, 
phenomena  like  magnetism  and  somnambulism,  which  occa¬ 
sionally  occur  in  the  heathen  cultus,  were  mixed  up  with  the 
excitement  of  Christian  feelings.  Christian  women,  who  had] 
been  thrown  into  ecstatic  trances  during  the  time  of  public 
worship,  were  not  only  consulted  for  remedies  of  bodily  dis-j 
eases,  but  also  for  information  with  regard  to  the  invisible 
world.  On  all  these  subjects  questions  were  laid  before  them.  X  -  v 't 
In  Tertullian’s  time  there  was  one  at  Carthage,  who,  in  her  f*a-U'4  ^ 
states  of  ecstacy,  imagined  herselt  to  be  in  the  society  of !  \i,0o  -* 

Christ  and  the  angels.  The  matter  of  her  visions  corresponded 
to  what  she  had  just  heard  read  out  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
or  recited  in  the  psalms  that  had  been  sung,  or  prayers  that  j 
had  been  offered.*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and  after 
the  dismissal  of  the  church,  she  was  made  to  relate  her  visions, 
and  from  them  men  sought  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  things  j 
of  the  invisible  world  ;  as,  for  example,  the  nature  of  the  soul.  ) 

The  Jewish  element  discovered  itself  also  in  the  pretended 
completion  of  the  system  of  morals  by  new  precepts  which  had 
particular  reference  to  the  ascetical  life.  Thus,  fasting  on 
the  dies  stationum,  which  till  now  had  been  considered  a 
voluntary  thing  (see  above),  was  prescribed  as  a  law  binding 
all  Christians.  The  duration  of  the  fast  was  also  extended 
to  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  For  two  weeks  every 
year  a  meagre  diet,  like  that  which  the  continentes  or  iurtn'irui 
voluntarily  adopted,  was  enjoined  on  all  Christians. |  Against 


*  Tertulhan.  de  anima,  c.  9,  says  of  her  :  Et  videt  et  audit  sacra- 
menta,  et  quorundam  corda  dignoscit  et  medicinas  desiderantibus  sub- 
rmttit.  Jam  vero  prout  scriptursc  leguntur,  aut  psalmi  canuntur,  aut 
allocuttones  proferuntur,  aut  petitiones  delegantur,  ita  inde  materia) 
visionibus  subministrantur. 

j*  I  he  so-called  Xerophagice.  Sunday  and  the  Sabbath  were  excepted 
from  these  fasts.  Ihe  Montanists  were  at  difference  with  the  JUoman 
church  in  respect  also  to  the  not.  fasting  on  the  Sabbath  (see  above). 
At  the  time  of  Jerome  when,  however,  in  many  respects,  as,  for 
example,  m  respect  to  the  church  constitution,  the  Montanists  seem  to 
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these  Montanistic  ordinances,  the  spirit  of  evangelical  freedom 
still  nobly  and  emphatically  declared  itself:  but  afterwards 
the  tendency  which  first  expressed  itself  in  Montanism,  also 
passed  over  into  the  [mediaeval]  church. 

From  Montanism  itself  proceeded  a  tendency  which,  instead 
of  leading  men  in  the  true  Christian  spirit  to  value  all  the 
blessings  of  humanity  according  to  their  true  relation  to  the 
supreme  good — the  kingdom  of  God— led  them  only  to  oppose 
the  one  to  the  other.  And  the  same  tendency,  by  the  undue 
prominence  it  gave  to  the  divine  element  as  a  power  which 
suppresses  all  human  action,  must  necessarily  have  led  also  to 
a  quietism  that  crippled  and  discouraged  human  activity.  On 
this  principle  both  the  blessings  of  this  earthly  life  ceased  to 
be  estimated  according  to  their  real  worth,  and  the  use  of 
means  for  securing  and  preserving  them  was  no  longer  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  a  duty.  Such  views  naturally  fostered  a  fanatical 
longing  after  martyrdom.  The  principle  was  advanced,  that, 
if  men  were  ready  to  submit  to  the  divine  will,  they  should 
do  nothing  to  avoid  those  persecutions  *  which  it  was  God’s 
will  to  bring  upon  the  Christians  for  the  trial  of  their  faith. 
This  spirit  of  Montanism  characteristically  expresses  itself  in 
the  following  oracle  : — “  Let  it  not  be  your  wish  to  die  on 
your  beds  in  the  pains  of  childbirth,  or  in  debilitating  fever  ; 
but  desire  to  die  as  martyrs,  that  He  may  be  glorified,  who 
suffered  for  you.”  By  the  same  mental  tendency  Montanism, 
in  its  anxiety  to  avoid  a  spirit  of  accommodation  detrimental 
to  the  faith,  was  driven  to  the  other  extreme  of  a  stern 
renunciation  of  all  those  usages  of  civil  and  social  life  which 
could  in  any  way  be  traced  to  a  heathen  origin  ;  and  of  a 
contempt  for  all  those  prudential  measures  by  which  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  avert  the  suspicion  of  the  Pagan  authorities.  It  seems, 
among  other  things,  to  have  been  objected  to  the  Montanists, 
that,  by  their  frequent  meetings  for  fasting  and  prayer,  they 
openly  defied  the  established  laws  against  secret  assemblies.]' 

have  departed  from  their  original  institutions — they  had  three  weeks  of 
Xerophagiae.  These  may  be  compared  with  Quadragesimal  fasts  in  the 
later  church;  and  so  indeed  they  are  called  by  Jerome  (ep.  27,  ad 
Marcellum)  :  “  illi  tres  in  anno  faciunt  quadragesimas.” 

*  See  Tertullian.  de  fuga  in  perseeut. 

f  De  jejuniis,  c.  13:  Quomodo  in  nobis  ipsam  quoque  unitatem  jeju- 
nationum  et  xerophagiarum  et  stationum  denotaris?  Nisi  forte  in  sena- 
tusconsulta  et  in  principum  mandata  coitionibus  opposita  delinquimus. 
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This  tendency  of  their  ethical  views  led  to  an  over-estimate 
of  celibacy ; — and  the  unmarried  life  was,  even  at  this  early 
date,  particularly  recommended  by  the  Montanistic  prophetess 
Priscilla  to  the  clergy,  as  if  it  was  only  in  this  way  they  could 
be  the  worthy  channels  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  could  properly 
render  themselves  capable  of  receiving  the  divine  gifts  of 
grace.*  We  here  observe  another  instance  in  which  a  Mon¬ 
tanistic  error  has  passed  into  the  [Roman]  church. 

Such  an  ascetical  spirit  is  in  most  cases  coupled  with 
ignorance  of  the  marriage  state  as  a  form  for  the  realization  of 
the  highest  good ;  and  there  usually  goes  with  it  a  sensuous 
and  simply  outward  conception  of  this  relation.  But  Montan- 
ism  united  with  the  ascetical  tendency  a  very  different  con¬ 
ception  indeed  of  matrimony.  The  influence  of  the  peculiar 
Christian  spirit  manifests  itself  in  Montanism  by  the  fact  of 
its  insisting  upon  that  idea  of  marriage  which  Christianity 
first  clearly  suggested — as  a  spiritual  union  in  one  common 
life,  consecrated  by  Christ,  of  two  individuals,  separated  by 
sex.  The  Montanists  held,  therefore,  that  the  religious  con¬ 
secration  of  such  a  union  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment ; 
they  reckoned  it  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  a  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  marriage,  that  it  should  be  concluded  in  the  church,  in 
the  name  of  Christ.  A  marriage  otherwise  contracted  was 
regarded  as  an  unlawful  connection. f  Regarding  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  this  light,  it  followed  again,  that  Montanism  would 
allow  of  no  second  marriage ,  after  the  death  of  the  first  hus- 
hand  or  the  first  wife ;  for  marriage,  being  an  indissoluble 

*  The  words  of  Rigaltius,  published  in  Tertullian’s  work  de  exhor- 
tatione  castitatis,  c.  11,  are:  Quod  sanctus  minister  sauctimoniam 
lioverit  ministrare.  Purificantia  enim  concordat  et  visiones  vident  et 
ponentes  faciem  deorsum  etiam  voces  audiunt  manifestas,  tain  salutares 
quam  et  occultas.  [The  whole  Montanistic  theory  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Newman  as  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  llomish  developments.  See  on 
Development,  pp.  350,  351. — Eng.  Ed.] 

f  Tertullian.  de  pudicitia,  c.  4 :  Penes  nos  occultrc  quoque  conjunc- 
tiones,  id  est,  non  prius  apud  ecclesiam  professae,  juxta  moechiam  et 
■fornicationem  judicari  periclitantur,  nec  inde  consertae  obtentu  matri¬ 
monii  crimen  eludunt.  According  to  the  principles  of  Montanism,  the 
essence  of  a  true  marriage  in  the  Christian  sense  is  (De  monogamia,  c. 
20)  :  cum  Deus  jungit  duos  in  unam  carnem,  aut  junctos  deprehendeus  in 
eadem,  conjunctionem  signavit.  (Where,  i.  e.,  to  the  marriage  con¬ 
tracted  by  two  parties  while  they  were  still  heathens,  the  sanctifying 
consecration  of  Christianity  has  been  superadded.) 
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union  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  flesh  alone,  was  destined  to 
endure  beyond  the  grave.*  In  this  instance,  also,  the  Montan- 
ists,  in  their  legal  spirit,  only  pushed  to  the  extreme  a  view 
to  which  others  doubtless  were  inclined. f  And  it  is  clear 
that  in  this  matter  too  the  Montanistic  element  passed  even 
into  the  [Roman]  Catholic  church ;  for  the  way  was  thus  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  sacramental  view  of  the  marriage  institution. 

The  severe  legal  spirit  of  Montanism  displays  itself  in  the 
zeal  it  manifested  for  the  more  rigid  principles  of  penance.]; 
But  the  Montanists,  inasmuch  as,  like  their  opponents,  they  did 
not  rightly  understand  the  relation  of  baptism. to  regeneration, 
and  that  of  faith  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  to  the  entire 
Christian  life,  were  involved  in  the  same  error  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  dispute  on  the  extent  of  absolu¬ 
tion^  A  true  moral  zeal  against  a  false  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  absolution,  which  tended  to  encourage  the  feeling  of 
security  in  sin,  is  expressed  in  the  following  exposition  of  1 
John  i.  7,  which  Tertullian  aimed  against  a  wrong  application 
of  the  passage: — “  John  says,  if  we  would  walk  in  the  light, 
as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin. 
Do  we  sin  then,  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  and  shall  we  be 
cleansed  if  we  sin  in  the  light  ?  By  no  means.  For  whoso¬ 
ever  sins,  is  not  in  the  light,  but  in  darkness.  He  is  showing 
then  how  we  shall  be  cleansed  from  sin,  if  we  walk  in  the 
light ,  in  which  no  sin  can  be  committed  ;  for  such  is  the 
power  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  those  whom  it  has  cleansed 
from  sin  it  thenceforth  preserves  pure,  if  they  continue  to 
walk  in  the  light.”  || 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  remarked,  that  Montanism  encou¬ 
raged  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom  ;  for,  according 
to  the  Montanistic  doctrine,  the  martyrs  had  tliis  prerogative, 
that,  immediately  after  death,  they  were  entitled  to  enter  into 
a  higher  state  of  blessedness,  to  which  other  believers  could 

*  See  Tertullian.  de  monogamia  and  exhortat.  castitatis. 

+  Athenagoras  (legat.  pro  Christian,  f.  37,  ed.  Colon)  styles  the 
tu^itrb;  poi%iia.  Origen  (Tom.  in  Matth.  f.  363)  says 
that  St.  Paul  gave  permission  for  a  second  marriage  after  the  death  of 
the  first  husband  or  the  first  wife  :  $  itrStyuav. 

t  See  on  this  controversy,  Vol.  I.  p.  217,  fif. 

§  L.  c. 

||  De  pudicitia,  c.  19  ;  which  work  refers  generally  to  this  dispute. 
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obtain  no  admittance;*  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  anxiety 
for  strictness  of  penitential  discipline  induced  the  Montanist 
Tertullian  to  oppose  the  undue  homage  which  was  paid  to  the 
martyrs.  Since  many,  for  instance,  to  whom  Montanism  re¬ 
fused  absolution,  could,  through  the  mediation  of  the  con¬ 
fessors,  obtain  it  in  the  Catholic  church, f  Tertullian,  there¬ 
fore,  spoke  against  this  false  confidence  in  their  intercession, 
and  also  against  their  spiritual  presumption.  “  Let  it  satisfy 
the  martyrs,”  said  he,  “  to  have  purged  themselves  of  their 
own  sins.  It  is  ingratitude  or  arrogance,  to  spend  upon  others 
what  it  must  be  considered  a  great  matter  to  have  gained  for 
one’s  self.  Who,  but  the  Son  of  God  only,  has  by  his  own 
death  paid  the  debt  for  others  ?  For  to  this  end  he  came,  that, 
being  Himself  free  from  sin  and  holy,  He  might  die  for  sinners. 
Thou,  therefore,  who  emulatest  Him  in  that  thou  bestowest, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  suffer  for  me  then  when  thou  art  free 
from  sin  thyself.  But  if  thou  art  a  sinner,  how  can  the  oil  of 
thy  little  lamp  suffice  at  once  for  me  and  for  thyself ?”J 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  one-sided  supra-naturolistic 
element  of  the  scheme  we  have  been  considering,  that  the 
Montanists  did  not  duly  consider  the  fact  that  Christianity,  by 
beginning  witli  its  inward  workings,  was  to  transform  the  life  of 
humanity,  but  rather  looked  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  gain 
the  dominion  of  the  world  by  some  outward  miracle.  This 
was  the  point  to  which  their  extravagant  picture  of  Chiliasm 
attached  itself;  and  in  this  respect  also  they  only  pushed  to 
the  furthest  extreme  a  way  of  thinking  which  at  this  date 
prevailed  very  generally  in  the  church. 

If  by  pietism  we  understand  a  morbid  direction  of  devo¬ 
tional  feeling  in  which  some  arbitrary  figment,  some  excres¬ 
cence  from  without,  and  cast  in  one  fixed  mould,  is  substituted 
for  the  natural  development  of  the  Christian  life — in  other 
words,  the  reaction  of  a  legal  point  of  view  within  Christianity 
— then  we  shall  have  good  cause  to  consider  Montanism  as  the 
earliest  form  of  manifestation  of  what  may  properly  be  styled 
pietism. 

What  tended  to  promote  the  spread  of  this  party  was  both 
its  relation  to  Christian  principles  previously  existing,  and 

*  The  Paradise;  sec  Tertullian.  de  anima,  c.  56. 

■f  See  Vol.  I.  p.  306.  J  De  pudicitia,  c„  22. 
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also  the  contagious  influence  of  fanaticism,  and  the  food  it 
furnished  to  spiritual  pride ;  since  he  who  acknowledged  the 
new  prophets  might  forthwith  consider  himself  to  be  truly  re¬ 
generate,  a  member  of  the  select  company  of  the  spiritually 
minded  (Spiritales),  and  despise  all  other  Christians  as  carnally 
minded  (Psychici),  as  not  yet  truly  regenerated. 

The  controversy  on  Montanism  was  conducted  with  extreme 
ardour.  In  Asia  Minor,  first  of  all,  were  synods  held  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  it,  at  which  many  declared  themselves 
opposed  to  it.  The  proceedings  of  these  bodies  were  then  sent 
to  the  more  distant  churches,  who  were  thereby  drawn  into  the 
dispute.  Unfortunately,  from  want  of  distinct  statements, 
much  obscurity  hangs  over  the  whole  of  these  proceedings, 
and,  consequently,  over  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Montan- 
istic  sects,  and  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  church. 
Though  the  Montanists  considered  themselves  to  be  the  only 
genuine  Christians,  and  looked  upon  their  opponents  as  imper¬ 
fect  Christians  occupying  an  inferior  position  ;  though  they 
thought  themselves  exalted  above  all  the  rest  of  the  church,  yet 
it  does  not  exactly  appear  that  they  were  inclined  to  separate 
from  the  latter,  and  to  renounce  its  communion.  They  only 
wished  to  be  considered  the  ecclesia  spiritus  or  spiritalis , 
within  the  ecclesia  made  up  of  the  psychical  multitude.  From 
a  practical  point  of  view  they  introduced  a  similar  distinction 
as  the  Gnostics  had  done  from  a  theoretical  one.  It  is  true,  by 
this  practically  aristocratic  spirit,  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
church  was  not  exposed  to  so  much  danger  as  it  must  have 
incurred  from  the  theoretical.  Still  the  adherents  of  the  new 
prophetical  order  could  not  be  tolerated  in  that  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  church  within  which  they  were  continually  seeking 
to  extend  themselves,  without  great  injury  to  its  vitality.  For 
they  claimed  only  toleration  at  first,  in  order  that  they  might 
gradually  establish  their  own  supremacy. 

The  community  at  Lyons,  when  it  was  smitten  by  the  bloody 
persecution  under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  had  among 
its  members  many  who  came  originally  from  Asia  Minor. 
These,  from  their  close  connection  with  the  Asiatic  church, 
were  led  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  relative  to 
Montanism.  The  community  wrote  to  Fleutherus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  the  presbyter  Irenaeus  was  the  bearer  of  their  letter. 
Much  light  would  be  shed  on  the  whole  subject,  had  we  more 
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distinct  information  respecting  the  contents  of  this  letter;  but 
Eusebius*  barely  remarks  that  its  judgment  on  the  matter  was 
just  and  orthodox.  Now,  as  Eusebius  certainly  considered  the 
Montanistic  tendency  as  heretical,  we  might  infer  from  this  re¬ 
mark  that  the  judgment  of  the  letter  was  unfavourable  to  the 
Montanists.  But  in  that  case  the  letter  could  not  have  had  in 
view  the  end  which  Eusebius  assigns  to  it,  that  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  dispute.  This  object  rather  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
it  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  moderation,  and  by  ex¬ 
tenuating  the  importance  of  the  disputed  points,  and  by  refuting 
the  various  exaggerated  charges  laid  against  the  Montanistic 
churches,  sought,  amidst  the  diversity  of  views  respecting  the 
worth  of  the  new  prophetic  order,  to  maintain  Christian  unity. 
On  this  supposition  alone  the  favourable  opinion  which  Origen 
expressed  ot  the  contents  of  the  letter  is  explicable,  which  he 
could  not  have  given  had  it  breathed  a  decidedly  Montanistic 
spirit.  This  supposition,  moreover,  best  accords  with  the 
known  character  of  Irenaeus,  a  man  of  moderation  and  a  lover 
of  peace  ;  as  also  with  his  opinions,  which,  without  being 
Montanistic,  were  yet  not  wholly  unfavourable  to  the  Montan¬ 
ists.  By  this  mission,  Eleutherus  was  probably  persuaded  to 
make  peace  with  those  churches.  But,  soon  after,  Praxeas, 
a  violent  opponent  of  Montanism,  came  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Rome;  and  partly  by  reminding  the  Roman  bishop  of  the 
different  conduct  of  his  two  predecessors,  Anicetus  and 
8oter,j-  partly  by  his  unfavourable  representations  of  the  state 
of  the  Montanistic  churches,  persuaded  him  to  revoke  his  pre¬ 
vious  decrees.  The  Montanists  now  proceeded  to  form  and 
propagate  themselves  as  a  distinct  sect.  From  their  country 
they  were  styled  Cataphrygians,  and  Pepuzians ,  because 
Montanus,  it  was  said,  taught  that  a  place  called  Pepuza,  in 
Phrygia  (which  probably  was  the  first  seat  of  the  Montanistic 
church),  was  chosen  to  be  the  spot  from  which  the  millennial 
reign  of  Christ  was  destined  to  begin. 

It  follows  from  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  the  mental 
tendencies  prevailing  in  the  church,  that  there  would  be 
various  gradations  and  stages  of  transition  between  the  latter 
and  a  decided  form  of  Montanism  ;  as  also  many  shades  of 

*  Lib.  V.  c.  3. 

t  "1  he  truth  of  this  assertion  depends,  however,  on  the  question  whether 
the  bishop  before  mentioned  was  Eleutherus  or  Victor. 
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difference  amongst  its  opponents,  from  those  who  did  not 
overlook  the  Christian  element  in  this  phenomenon  —  as,  for 
example,  a  Clement  of  Alexandria  —  down  to  those  who,  by 
their  uncompromising  opposition,  were  driven  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  to  a  contrary  depravation  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
As  Montanism  confounded  together  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  positions,  its  antagonists  drew  therefore  a  broader  line  of 
demarcation  between  them.  Their  current  watchword  was 
borrowed  from  Matthew  xi.  13,  “The  prophets  and  the  law 
prophesied  until  John  the  Baptist  —  then  they  were  to  cease.” 
This  maxim  they  opposed  as  well  to  the  new  ascetical  ordi¬ 
nances  and  to  the  new  precepts,  which  shackled  Christian 
freedom,  as  to  the  new  order  of  prophets,  by  which  the  church 
must  submit  to  be  governed.*  Tertullian  remarks  that  they 
who  so  applied  the  above  passage  would  have  done  better  if  they 
had  banished  the  Holy  Spirit  entirely  from  the  church,  since  they 
made  His  office  so  perfectly  an  idle  one.')'  But  his  complaint  is, 
in  this  case,  unjust,  for  both  parties  were  agreed  in  believing 
that  the  church  could  not  subsist  without  the  continued  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  only  point  of  dispute  between 
the  two  parties  was  the  mode  of  that  operation,  whether  it  was 
one  which  was  founded  in  the  ordinary  development  of  the 
church,  or  whether  it  was  one  continually  created  anew  by  a 
supernatural  interposition  of  God.  And  it  was  the  very 
antagonists  of  Montanism  who  seem  to  have  brought  forward, 
in  contrast  to  the  Old  Testament  view,  the  conception  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  new,  animating  principle,  both  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  of  whole  communities,  alike  actuated  by  Him. 
From  this  specific  difference  they  drew  the  conclusion  that 
the  church  was  not  to  be  made  dependent  on  any  new  pro¬ 
phetical  order.  The  most  decided  opponents  of  Montanism 
(such  as  the  Alogi  hereafter  to  be  mentioned)  either  denied  the 
continuance  of  the  miraculous  gifts,  the  charismata,  which 
distinguished  the  Apostolic  church,  and  which  in  form  at  least 
evinced  something  of  a  supernatural  character ;  or  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  prophetical  gift  as  consistent  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  position,  considering  it  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the 

*  Tertullian  replies  :  Palos  terminales  tigitis  Deo,  sicut  de  gratia,  ita 
de  disciplina.  De  jejuniis,  c.  11. 

t  Superest,  ut  totum  auferatis,  quantum  in  vobis  tam  otiosum.  De 
jejuniis,  c.  11. 


Old  Testament.  All  such  therefore  refused  to  admit  any  pro¬ 
phetical  book  into  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  It  is  to 
be  regi  etted  that  our  information  is  so  scanty  respecting  the 
so-called  Alogi,  and  that  the  work  of  Hippolytus  on  the 
charismata,  which  was  probably  written  in  opposition  to  these 
ultra  anti-Montanists,  has  not  reached  our  times.  We  should 
otherwise  have  been  enabled  to  speak  more  definitely  and 
certainly  of  this  dispute,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
handled. 

There  were  also  antagonists  of  Montanism  who,  to  a  fana¬ 
tical  tendency  to  indulge  the  feelings,  opposed  a  negative 
tendency  on  the  side  of  the  understanding,  and  who,  from  a 
dread  of  what  was  fanatical,  rejected  much  also  that  was 
genuinely  Christian.  It  is  true,  as  must  be  evident  from  all 
that  has  been  said,  that  Montanism  formed  the  extreme  point 
of  the  anti-Gnostic  spirit.  And  yet  that  ultra  spirit  of  intel¬ 
lectual  anti-Montanism,  if  it  wished  to  maintain  itself  in  its 
stem  sobriety,  so  hostile  to  everything  of  a  transcendent  cha¬ 
racter,  must  have  been  no  less  opposed  to  the  speculative  and 
mystical  element  in  Gnosticism.  And  the  dread  of  the  Gnostic, 
no  less  than  the  dread  of  the  Montanistic  tendency,  might 
push  men  to  one-sided  negations.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  persons  with  some  partial  leaning  of  this  sort  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  struck  with  the  peculiar  element  of  St.  John  as  wholly 
foieign  from  their  own  views,  and  how  they  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  insist  upon  the  ditferences  between  the  gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  and  the  other  evangelists,  which  they  were  disposed 
to  assent  to,*  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  gospel 
which  the  Montanists  were  most  accustomed  to  quote  in 
defence  of  their  doctrine  on  the  new  revelations  was  not  a 
genuine  one.  Irenaeus,  from  whom  we  have  the  first  account 
of  this  party,  most  certainly  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts  that 
they  rejected  the  gospel  of  John  simply  on  account  of  the 
passage  in  it  which  speaks  of  the  Paraclete.f  That  passage 

r,*  ^s’  forexample,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius  (lucres. 
51),  that  the  history  of  the  temptation  is  omitted  in  John,  that  in  the 
Synoptical  evangelists  mention  is  made  of  one  passover,  in  John  of  two. 

f  IrenEEus,  lib  III.  c.  11,  s.  9.  His  words  are  :  Ut  donum  spiritus 
xrusti  entur,  quod  m  novissinns  temporibus  secundum  placitum  Patris 
efiusum  est  in  humanum  genus,  illam  speciem  non  admittunt,  qucn  est 

secundum  Joanms  evangelium,  in  qua  Paraeletum  se  missurum  Dominus 
promisit. 
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alone  could  not  possibly  have  induced  them  to  take  such  a  step, 
for  in  truth  they  only  needed  to  limit,  as  was  actually  done  by 
others,  the  promise  to  the  Apostles,  in  order  to  deprive  the 
Montanists  of  this  authority.  As,  however,  it  was  their  prac¬ 
tice,  when  those  words  of  Christ  were  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  Montanistic  view,  to  pronounce  the  whole  book  which 
contained  them  spurious,  it  was  only  to  indulge  a  propensity 
and  to  make  inferences,  which  is  but  too  common  in  theological 
polemics,  to  conclude  that  they  had  rejected  the  gospel  solely 
an  account  of  this  single  text. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  antagonists  of  Mon- 
tanism  were  disposed  to  reject  the  Apocalypse  as  a  prophetical 
book,  and  favourable  to  Chiliasm,  the  whole  drift  and  style  of 
this  book  must  have  possessed  something  alien  from  the  frigid 
intellectual  spirit  of  this  party.  They  made  sport  of  the 
seven  angels  and  the  seven  trumpets  of  the  Revelation.  Such 
a  tendency,  however,  of  the  understanding,  so  prosaic  as  that 
described  above,  was  something  too  foreign  from  the  youthful 
age  of  the  church  to  meet  with  a  very  general  reception. 

As  in  Montanism  a  tendency  to  reject  and  condemn  the 
existing  elements  of  culture  appeared  in  its  most  decided 
form,  "so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  which  strove  to 
reconcile  with  Christianity  the  existing  enlightenment,  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  pervaded  with  the  Christian  spirit,  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  This  was  the  case  especially  in  the  Alexandrian 
school.  But  here  the  question  arises,  from  what  source  is 
this  tendency  to  be  derived,  and  what  was  the  original  aim  of 
the  school  itself?  Was  it  in  the  outset  merely  an  institution 
for  communicating  religious  instruction  to  the  heathen,  or 
had  there  long  existed  in  Alexandria  a  school  for  edu¬ 
cating  teachers  for  the  Christian  church— a  sort  of  theological 
seminary  for  the  clergy  ?  The  notices  of  Eusebius  *  and  of 

*  Lib.  VI.  c.  10,  that  a  I-w»  Xoyojy  had  existed  there 

from  ancient  times,  which  according  to  ecclesiastical  phraseology  may 
be  most  naturally  interpreted  as  meaning  a  school  for  the  expounding  of 
the  scriptures  But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  characterize  the  particular 
mode  and  form  under  which  the  Alexandrian  school  appeared;  though 
it  is  easy  to  comprise  under  these  words  all  that  belonged  to  theological 
study  in  the  sense  of  this  school,  when  its  condition  and  character  are 
once  understood.  For  its  Gnosis  was  designed,  without  doubt,  to 
furnish  a  key  for  the  right  understanding  of  scripture,  and  was  to  be 
derived  from  scripture  by  allegorical  interpretation.  A  distinct  classi- 
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Jerome*  are  too  indefinite  to  furnish  any  solution  of  this 
question ;  and,  besides,  neither  of  these  fathers  was  duly 
qualified  to  distinguish  the  form  of  this  school  as  it  existed  in 
his  own  time  from  that  which  it  originally  had.  We  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  what  is  known  of  the  labours 
of  the  individual  catechists  who  presided  over  the  school,  and 
do  our  best  to  deduce  therefrom  its  general  character.  Now 
we  find  that  originally  a  single  person  was  appointed  by  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  to  hold  the  office  of  catechist,  whose 
business  it  was  to  give  religious  instruction  to  heathens,  and 
probably  also  to  the  children  of  the  Christians  in  that  place. f 
Origen  was  the  first  to  share  the  duties  of  this  office  witli 
another  person.  For  he  found  its  duties  too  heavy  to  allow 
of  his  prosecuting  at  the  same  time  his  more  scientific  theo¬ 
logical  labours.  The  catechumens  tvere  then  divided  into  two 
classes.  Thus,  even  if  originally  the  office  of  catechist  at 
Alexandria  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  same  office  in  other 
cities,  yet  it  must  of  itself  have  gradually  become  a  very 
different  thing. 

Men  were  required  for  this  office  who  possessed  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  Grecian  religion,  and  most  especially 
must  they  have  received  a  philosophical  education,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  converse  and  to  dispute  with  any  learned  pagans  who, 
after  long  investigations  on  other  questions,  might  turn  their 
attention  to  Christianity.  It  was  not  enough  to  teach  here,  as 
in  other  churches,  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity  according 
to  the  so-called  Trapdhmc  ■  with  these  enlightened  catechumens, 
it  was  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  sources  of  the 
religion  in  scripture  itself,  and  to  seek  to  initiate  them  into  the 
understanding  of  it,  * —  for  such  required  a  faith  which  would 
stand  the  test  of  scientific  examination.  Clement ,  who  was 
himself  one  of  these  catechists,  points  out  the  need  of  high  and 
rich  talents  in  the  holder  of  the  catechetical  office  at  Aiex- 


fieation  of  different  theological  disciplines,  as  exegesis,  dogmatics,  &c.,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  in  this  age  of  the  church,  when  everything  was  still 
in  one  chaotic  mass,— as  has  been  very  clearly  pointed'out  by  Hr.  Di¬ 
rector  Hasselbach  of  Stettin,  where  he  explains  this  phrase  in  his  Disser¬ 
tation  de  schola,  qure  Alexandria  floruit,  catechetica,  Part  I.  p.  15. 

*  De  vir.  illustr.  c.  36. 

f  Eusebius  (1.  VI.  c.  6)  says  that  Origen,  when  a  boy,  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Clement. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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andria,  when  he  says,*  “  He  who  would  gather  from  every 
quarter  what  would  be  for  the  profit  of  the  catechumens, 
especially  if  they  are  Greeks  j  (for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  fulness  thereof),  must  not,  like  the  irrational  brutes,  be 
shy  of  much  learning,  but  he  must  seek  to  collect  around  him 
every  possible  means  of  helping  his  hearers :  ”  and  directly 
after,];  “  All  learning  is  profitable,  but  the  study  of  holy  scrip¬ 
ture  is  particularly  necessary,  to  enable  us  to  prove  what  we 
teach,  especially  when  our  hearers  come  to  us  from  the  Greek 
learning.”  §  The  patience  and  skill  which  these  Alexandrian 
teachers  required  to  possess,  to  answer  the  multifarious  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  proposed  to  them,  is  indirectly  intimated  by 
Origen,  when  he  reminds  Christian  teachers  that,  following 
Christ’s  example,  they  ought  not  to  get  out  of  temper  when 
questions  are  proposed  to  them,  not  for  the  sake  of  informa¬ 
tion,  but  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  the  proof.  || 

Much  care  was  therefore  necessary  in  selecting  these  Alex¬ 
andrian  catechists,  and  the  office  was  conferred  in  preference 
on  men  of  learning  and  philosophical  minds,  who  had  them¬ 
selves  been  led  to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  results  of  philo¬ 
sophical  inquiry ;  such,  for  example,  as  Pantcenus,  the  first 
Alexandrian  catechist  of  whom  we  have  any  distinct  know¬ 
ledge,  and  his  disciple  Clement. 

The  range  of  instruction  imparted  by  these  men  gradually 
extended  itself,  for  they  were  the  first  who,  on  the  principles 
of  the  catholic  faith,  attempted  to-  satisfy  a  want  deeply  felt 
by  numbers — the  want  of  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  faith, 
and  of  a  Christian  science.  To  their  school  were  attracted 
not  only  those  educated  pagans  who,  having  by  their  teaching 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  being  seized  with  a  desire 

*  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  659,  B. 

f  To  complete  the  thought; — he  ought  not  to  be  timid  in  exploring  the 
vestiges  of  truth  even  in  pagan  literature,  and  to  appropriate  the  useful ; 
for  all  comes  from  God,  and  is,  as  such,  pure. 

J  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  660,  C- 

§  With  these  remarks  compare  what  Clement  says  generally  with 
regard  to  those  to  whom  the  faith  must  be  demonstrated  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks. 

II  In  Matth.  T.  XIV.  S.  16:  rie/gafy/usvou  rvXixovrou  fixaiv,  ti; 

tuv  f^aByiru''  xurov  iyavaxToi'n  nTtcy/xiim;  tl;  'cn'batrxa.Xtai,  itri  tm  Kii^cc^nr- 
Bai  t/i*  xtti  vruvSavofjtiivuv  ovx  Ik  (piXojjjaSiias ,  xXX’  aTo  rou  iruodZ,-. 
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to  devote  themselves  and  all  they  possessed  to  its  service 
chose,  with  this  in  view,  the  Alexandrian  catechists  for  their 
guides,  but  also  those  youths  who,  having  been  brought  up 
within  the  Christian  pale,  were  thirsting  after  a  more  pro- 
t  ^  knowledge,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  office 
of  church  teachers.  Thus  quite  spontaneously  a  theological 
school  grew  up.  Alexandria  thus  became  the  birthplace  of 
Christian  theology  in  the  proper  sense,  such  as  it  sprang  partly 
from  the  inward  impulse  of  the  mind  longing  for  scientific 
knowledge,  and  partly  from  an  outward  aim  and  apologetic 
zeal  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  church  against  the  attacks 
both  of  philosophical  Greeks,  and  also  of  the  Gnostics. 

Rightly  to  understand  the  early  growth  of  this  school  we 
must  consider  its  relation  to  the  three  different  parties  in  con¬ 
nection  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  which  it  was  formed,  and 
whose  different  tendencies  it  believed  it  possible  to  com¬ 
bine  by  means  of  a  higher  principle  which  should  reconcile 
their  antagonistic  views.  I  mean  its  relation,  1.  To  those 
seekers  after  wisdom,  the  Greeks,  who  despised  Christianity  as 
a  blind  faith  that  shunned  the  light  of  reason,  and  who  were 
only  confirmed  in  their  contempt  of  it  by  the  grossly  material 
and  sternly  repulsive  views  of  those  uneducated  Christians 
with  whom  they  generally  came  in  contact ;  2.  Its  relation  to 
the  Gnostics,  a  numerous  class  in  Alexandria,  who  at  the  same 
time  that  they  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  blind  faith  of  the 
fleshly  multitude,  by  the  promise  of  a  higher,  esoteric  know¬ 
ledge  of  religion,  won  over  to  their  sect  not  only  those  pagans 
"ho  sought  after  wisdom,  but  also  those  Christians  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  religious  instruction  ordinarily  afforded  ; 
b.  Its  i  elation  to  the  primitive  class  of  the  church  teachers, 
Avho  looked  chiefly  to  the  practical  and  real,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  zealots  among  them,  whom  the  pride  and  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  Gnostics  had  rendered  suspicious  of  all  specula¬ 
tion  and  philosophy,  and  whatever  in  its  tendency  appeared  to 
resemble  a  Gnosis,  and  who  were  in  continual  dread  of  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Christianity  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  philoso¬ 
phical  elements.  By  means  of  a  Gnosis  having  its  root  in 
and  harmoniously  adjusting  itself  to  the  faith,*  the  Alexan¬ 
drians  hoped  to  be  able  to  avoid  whatever  was  partial  and 
false  in  either  of  these  tendencies,  and  even  to  reconcile  them. 

*  lW/f  i XtiBivU,  opposed  to  the  ubiwfios. 
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They  differed  from  the  Gnostics  in  their  theory  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  yi'iUcriQ  to  the  ttIcftiq,  in  this  respect,  that  they 
acknowledged  faith  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  higher  life  for 
all  Christians — the  common  bond,  whereby  all,  however  differ¬ 
ing  from  one  another  in  intellectual  culture,  were  still  united 
in  one  divine  community.  They  also  opposed  the  unity  of 
the  catholic  church,  grounded  in  the  faith,  with  the  strife  of 
the  Gnostic  schools  {harptfa'i).  They  did  not  assume  distinct 
sources  of  knowledge  for  the  tt'ujtiq  and  for  the  yvuxriQ,  but 
the  same  for  both,  namely,  the  common  tradition  handed  down 
in  all  the  churches  concerning  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  the  holy  scriptures.  They  made  it  the 
business  of  the  Gnosis  simply  to  place  in  the  clear  light  of  the 
consciousness  what  had  been  first  appropriated  by  faith,  and 
received  into  the  inward  life ;  to  unfold  all  that  was  contained 
therein  in  its  intrinsic  coherence ;  to  place  it  on  the  basis  and 
under  the  form  of  science ;  to  prove  that  this  was  the  genuine 
doctrine  that  came  from  Christ ;  to  give  a  history  of"it,  and 
to  defend  it  against  the  objections  of  its  enemies  among  pagan 
philosophers  and  heretics.  They  used  as  their  motto  one 
which  seems  to  have  been  currently  handed  down  from  some 
earlier  period,  and  which,  from  the  time  of  Augustin  to  the 
establishment  of  the  scholastic  theology  for  which  he  prepared 
the  way,  was  subsequently  employed  to  mark  the  relation  of 
faith  to  knowledge.  This  was  Isaiah  vii.  9 — a  passage,  it 
must  be  allowed,  which  in  the  Alexandrian  version  only 
admits  of  the  sense  they  ascribed  to  it,  and  there  only  when 
isolated  from  the  context  :* — “  ’Ear  /xrj  TriaTEvaprE,  ovde  yu r) 
(TvrTjTE,”  “  If  ye  do  not  believe,  neither  shall  ye  understand.” 
These  words  were  first  used  to  signify  that  he  who  believes 
not  the  gospel  can  obtain  no  insight  into  the  spirit  and  essence 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  afterwards  in  the  kindred  sense,  that 
without  faith  in  Christianity  and  its  several  doctrines  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  nature  of  either.  According  to 
the  measure  of  faith,  it  was  held,  would  be  the  progress  in 


*  Just  as,  iu  more  recent  times,  many  texts  from  Luther’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  came  to  be  current  as  proofs  for  propositions 
relating  to  Christian  faith  or  practice,  although  this  application  of 
them  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sense  which  they  had  in  the 
original. 
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understanding  the  truth — the  degree  of  knowledge  will  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  degree  of  faith.* 

Clement  of  Alexandria  defends  the  value  of  faith  against 
those  pagans  and  Gnostics  who  confounded  it  with  opinion. 
“It  is  plain,”  he  says,  “  that  faith  is  something  godlike,  that 
can  be  destroyed  neither  by  the  power  of  any  other  love, 
however  worldly,  nor  by  present  fear.”f  He  places  faith  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  higher  life  as  that  of  the  breath  to  the 
sensible  life.J  It  is  with  him  an  important  feature  in  the 
essence  of  faith,  that  it  spontaneously  seizes  the  godlike, 
anticipating  the  conception,  and  proceeds  from  well-disposed 
sentiments. §  In  this  phase  of  faith,  so  far  as  it  presupposes 
an  attractive  power  of  the  godlike  on  the  human  heart,  and, 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  a  spontaneous  surrender  to  that  power, 
he  has  well  understood  its  essential  character.  He  supposes 
that  in  human  nature  there  is  a  sense  for  truth,  which  is 
attracted  by  it,  and  repelled  by  whatever  is  false.  ||  Accord- 
ingly  he  characterizes  faith  as  something  positive — a  positive 
union  with  the  godlike ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  unbelief  as  a 
negative  quality,  which,  as  such,  presupposes  the  positive. H 
Together  with  faith,  according  to  this  view,  there  is  at  the  same 
time  given  the  highest  thing  of  all— the  divine  life  itself.  As 
he  elsewhere  remarks,**  “  He  that  believes  the  Son  hath 
eternal  life.  If  they  who  believe,  then,  have  life,  how  can 
there  be  anything  higher  for  them  than  life  eternal  P  Faith 
wants  nothing;  it  is  complete  in  itself  and  self-sufficient.” 
Clement  here  sets  it  down  as  the  characteristic  of  faith  that  it 
carries  with  it  the  pledge  of  the  future,  that  it  anticipates  the 

^*_S-r°TiltAL  L,  f\T273’  A.  :UL  f.  362,  A.;  1.  IV.  f.  528,  B.  and 


Grig,  in  Maith.^  ed.  Huet.  i  XVI.  s,  9 :  :Ex  mu  ortortmuxiva,  ’xa.ro.  rb 


371. 


|J  Toj  o.vQ(>cotov,  <pv an  [/.tv  2iaflt[ZXti[/j£vov  rvjv  rou  ij/$u$t 


**  Psedagog.  lib.  T.  c.  6. 
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future  as  if  it  were  present.*  When  this  divine  life,  received 
by  faith,  permeates  and  cleanses  the  soul,  it  puts  it  in  possession 
of  a  new  sense  for  the  discernment  of  divine  things.  So 
'  Clement  remarks,  “  Behold  I  will  do  a  new  thing,  says  the 
Logos,  Isa.  xliii.  19,  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive, 
l  Cor.  ii.  9;  which  can  be  seen,  heard,  and  conceived  only 
with  a  new  eye,  a  new  ear,  a  new  heart,  through  faith  and 
understanding ;  since  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  speak,  con¬ 
ceive,  and  act  spiritually. ”f 

This  intimate  connection  between  knowing  and  living 
belongs  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis. 
The  Gnosis  xvas  conceived  by  this  school,  not  as  a  mere  thing 
of  speculation,  but  as  a  result  of  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
new  inward  life  growing  out  of  faith  and  manifesting  itself  in 
the  conduct — as  a  habitus  pr acticus  ani mi.  This  is  expressed 
in  the  following  words  of  Clement :  “  As  is  the  doctrine,  so 
also  must  be  the  life ;  for  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  not 
by  its  blos-soms  or  its  leaves.  The  Gnosis  comes,  then,  from 
the  fruit  and  the  life,  not  from  the  doctrine  and  the  blossom. 
For  we  say  that  the  Gnosis  is  not  merely  doctrine,  but  a 
divine  science ;  it  is  the  light  that  dawns  within  the  soul  out 
of  obedience  to  the  commandments,  which  makes  all  tilings 
clear,  teaches  man  to  know  all  that  is  contained  in  creation 
and  in  himself,  and  how  he  is  to  maintain  fellowship  with 
God  ;  for  what  the  eye  is  to  the  body,  such  is  the  Gnosis  to 
the  mind.”|  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  knowledge  of 
divine  things  without  that  living  them  out,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  faith.  Knowing  and  living  here  become  one.  This  unity 
of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  element,  of  the  objective 
and  the  subjective,  presented  itself  to  Clement  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  own  Christian  consciousness,  although  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philosophy  lent  him  a  form  for  the  expression  of  it, 
in  what  it  taught  concerning  the  identity  of  subject  and 


*  ’ExlTvc  Ss  to  (<raj)  /j.iittiutui  rfdtj  orgouXnfoTi}  iaouiioVj  lutu  rv,v  avco- 
UTACIV  a'7l'0\n[J.&dvOfAlV  ylVOfJLiVOV. 

t  Strom.  1.  II.  f.  365,  B. 

J  ixiive  to  Iv  TV!  iyyivofxivov  ix  Tv>i  r-u.ru.  ru;  ivroXcc,  voraxovsi 

ri  TU.V0U  xaraSriXa  vroievv,  to.  ti  iv  ycviffli  uvrov  ri  rov  oivboooTov  iuurov  rt 
yiv&urxuv  vrn.ouux’.vu^ov,  xui  3‘ou  iorifioXev  xaSiuTatrSai  "o^huaxov.  Strom.  1. 
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Ins  therefore,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  scheme,  is  the 
subjective  condition,  and  the  subjective  essence  of  the  Gnosis. 
As  respects  the  objective  source  of  knowledge  whence  the 
Gnostic  is  to  seek  to  gain  still  deeper  and  clearer  views  of  the 
ruths  which  he  has  received  by  faith  into  his  inner  life-  this 
according  to  Clement,  is  Holy  Scripture.  If  many,  devoid  of 
ie  l  equisite  training  to  search  the  scriptures  for  themselves 
s imply  adhered  to  the  essential  and  fundamental  truths  of  the 
creed  winch,  m  agreement  with  the  Paradosis ,  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  them  in  their  earliest  instruction,  yet  the  Gnostic 
must  distinguish  himself  from  these  ordinary  believers  by  his 

Vlfy  5j)rov®  and  deduce  those  truths  from  a  comparison 
of  the  different  parts  of  holy  scripture,  and  from  the  same 
source  to  refute  all  opposite  errors.  Instead  of  a  faith 
grounded  on  the  authority  and  tradition  of  the  church,  such 
an  one  should  possess  a  faith  grounded  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  Accordingly  Clement  says,t  “Faith  is  the  com- 
pendious  knowledge  of  essentials;  Gnosis,  the  strong  and 
stable  demonstration  of  the  things  received  by  faith,  erected 
on  the  foundation  of  faith,  through  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord. 


ledT-y  T,ith  iS  T f  t0  an  ^agaMe  scientific  know 
,  °  ,  .  Jdlf  same  father>  111  answer  to  the  pagans  and  Jews 


X  ,  .  .  7  ”  * — 7  »  £U1°'VC1  LU  me  pagans  and  Jews, 
who  objected  that,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  sects  among 
the  Clmstjans,  it  was  impossible  to  know  where  the  truth  was 
to  be  found,  refers  them  to  the  infallible  criterion  of  holy 
wn  and  observes,  “  We  rely  not  on  men,  who  merely  <nvl 
u,  their  opinions,  to  which  we,  in  like  manner,  may  oppose 

and  sine;  U  ^  ^  mere ^ to  §ive  Opinion, 

watt  for  rl ,  *  TeSSary  l3rove  what  we  affirm,  we  do  not 

the  l  ord  ^  ?  .T7  °f  men’  but  Prove  14  l)y  word  of 

the  Lord,  which  is  the  most  certain  of  all  arguments,  or  rather 

the  only  .argument— the  form  of  knowing  whereby  those  who 


xixr^Scu,  (rj,  yva)<rTlxi,,) 

***/***  «  KCU  yvutrn.  L.  C.  1.  IV.  f.  490.  /  ^ 


rip,  -  >S  "  a^‘S  ™V  2,<S  !r“rr£a'f  vccpu).riy.fJilvuv  hryvoa,  xct'i 
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have  simply  tasted  of  the  scriptures  become  believers,  and 
those  who  have  made  greater  progress  and  become  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  truth  are  Gnostics.”* * * § 

Hence  Clement  denominates  that  Gnosis  which  results  from 
comparing  different  passages  of  scripture,  and  which  deduces 
the  conclusions  that  flow  from  the  acknowledged  maxims  of 
faith — a  scientific  faith. f  The  Gnostic,  according  to  him,  is 
one  who  has  grown  grey  in  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
whose  life  is  nothing  else  than  works  and  words  corresponding 
with  the  transmitted  doctrine  of  our  Lord.J  But  it  is  only 
for  the  Gnostic  that  the  holy  scripture  generates  such  a 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  because  he  only  brings  to  them 
the  appropriate  believing  spirit.  Where  this  is  wanting  the 
scriptures  appear  unfruitful. §  This  inner  sense,  however,  is 
not  sufficient  of  itself  to  deduce  from  the  holy  scriptures  the 
truths  they  contain,  to  unfold  them  in  all  their  bearings,  and 
combine  them  into  an  organic  whole,  as  well  as  to  defend 
them  against  the  objections  of  heathens  and  heretics,  and  to 
apply  them  to  all  the  results  which  human  knowledge  had 
previously  been  allowed  to  attain  to.  For  all  this  there  is 
required  a  preparatory  scientific  culture,  and  such  a  culture 
could  not  be  created  anew  and  at  once  by  Christianity.  The 
Alexandrians  felt  and  perceived  the  necessity  of  pressing  into 
the  service  of  Christianity  the  Greek  learning;  of  infusing 
into  the  latter  the  virtue  of  the  former,  as  the  leaven  which 
was  to  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  humanity. || 

Here  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  drew  upon  itself  numerous 
objections  from  the  other  party,  who  despised  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks  as  altogether  repugnant  to  Christianity.  Against 
these  it  had  to  defend  itself  and  vindicate  its  peculiar  method, 

*  Strom.  VII.  f.  7,57. 

f  ’EmtrTW/xovixri  orians.  Strom.  1.  II.  f.  381. 

\  Strom.  1.  VII.  f.  762  et  763. 

§  Strom.  1.  VII.  f.  756.  To7{  yvaurnxoi;  xixvr.xa.mv  a!  yf>a<pul. 

||  Which  similitude  of  the  leaven  Clement  illustrates  in  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  manner.  He  calls  it  “  the  power  bestowed  on  us  by  the  Word,  which 
by  small  means  effects  much  in  a  secret,  invisible  manner,  attracting  to 
itself  every  one  who  has  received  it,  and  reducing  his  whole  nature  to 
unity.”  'H  itrxus  VOW  Xoyov  r:  Zo9s 7aa  'hfxtv,  auvTOfioc  ouaa  xai  Ovvarri,  Tavra 
xaraZii'UfUvov  xai  ivroi  iavrov  xt rura faiv o»  aurviv,  W  ixixovfJLU.lv  wi  ti  xai 
atyavus  or^'o;  luvrviv  tkxu  xai  to  orav  a’uTou  auaTn/aa  ils  ivorriTU  iruvayti. 

Strom,  lib.  V.  f.  587. 
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and  most  interesting  is  the  conflict  which  they  had  to  carry  on, 
and  it  is  one  which  has  often  been  repeated  in  history. 
Against  the  Alexandrians  it  was  argued,  that  the  prophets, 
and  the  apostles  at  any  rate,  knew  nothing  of  philosophical 
learning.  Clement  answered:  “The  apostles  and  prophets 
undoubtedly,  as  disciples  of  the  Spirit,  spake  what  the  Spirit 
communicated  to  them  ;  but  we  can  rely  on  no  such  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  superseding  all  human  means  of  culture 
to  enable  us  to  unfold  the  hidden  sense  of  their  words.  A 
scientific  culture  of  the  mind  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
evolve  the  full  meaning  of  what  was  imparted  indeed  to  them 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Eoly  Ghost,  but  which  they  conveyed 
in  their  own  words.  He  who  in  his  thoughts  wishes  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  power  of  God,  must  previously  accustom 
himself  to  philosophize  on  spiritual  things,  must  have  already 
inured  himself  to  that  form  of  thought,  which  is  now  to  be 
animated  by  a  new  and  higher  spirit.  A  logical  cultivation 
of  the  mind  is  requisite  in  order  duly  to  distinguish  the  am¬ 
biguous  and  equivocal  words  of  scripture.”  *  In  answer  to 
those  who  would  have  men  satisfied  with  faith  alone,  and 
who  rejected  all  science  which  others  wished  to  employ  in  the 
service  of  faith,  he  says,  “  It  is  as  though  they  would  look 
for  the  grapes  at  once,  without  having  bestowed  any  previous 
culture  on  the  vine.  Under  the  figure  of  the  vine  our  Lord 
is  presented  to  us,  from  which  we  must  expect  only  fruit  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  reasonable  care  and  art  of  the  husbandman. 
It  is  necessary  to  prune,  to  dig,  and  to  train,  and  whatever 
else  is  to  be  done ;  the  hook,  the  hoe,  and  other  implements 
used  in  the  culture  of  the  vine,  must  be  employed,  that  it  may 
yield  us  the  pleasant  fruit.”  f  According  to  this,  the  proper 
business  of  the  Gnosis  appears  to  have  been  to  unfold  the 
matter  of  the  faith,  to  digest  it,  and  to  preserve  it  from  the 
intermixture  of  foreign  elements. 

Clement  had  to  defend  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  against  the 
objection,  that  divine  revelation  was  not  admitted  to  be  in 
itself  the  sufficient  source  of  truth,  but  was  represented  as 
standing  in  need  of  additional  aid,  and  of  a  support  from  without, 
so  that  those  who  did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  scientific 
culture,  were  precluded  from  understanding  it.  To  this  he 


7 


*  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  292 


f  L.  c.  f.  291. 
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answers, "  “  If  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  always  ready  to  com¬ 
plain,  we  must  draw  a  distinction,  then  we  would  call  philoso¬ 
phy  a  cooperating  aid  to  a  knowledge  of  truth  ;  a  seeking  after 
truth  ;  a  preparatory  discipline  of  the  Gnostic  ;  but  that  which  is 
simply  a  cooperative  means  we  make  not  the  cause  nor  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing.  Not  as  though  the  latter  could  not  exist  without 
philosophy  ;  for,  in  fact,  nearly  every  one  among  us,  without  the 

general  scientific  culture, f  without  the  Grecian  philosophy _ 

many  of  us  indeed  without  even  being  able  to  read  or  write,  but 
captivated  by  that  divine  philosophy  which  came  from  the  bar¬ 
barians,  have,  by  the  power  from  on  high,  received  through  faith 
the  doctrine  of  God.  Complete  and  sufficient  in  itself,  then,  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour,  as  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  ; 
and  even  when  to  this  is  added  the  Grecian  philosophy,  it 
makes  not  indeed  the  truth  more  powerful ;  all  that  it  does  is 
to  render  futile  the  attacks  of  sophistry,  and  as  it  wards  off  all 
delusive  machinations  against  the  truth,  has  been  properly  de¬ 
nominated  tlve  wall  and  hedge  of  the  vineyard. J  The  truth 
of  faith  is  like  the  bread  which  is  indispensable  to  life ;  the 
preparatory  discipline  may  be  compared  to  that  which  is  eaten 
with  the  bread,  and  to  a  dessert.” 

In  general,  Clement  was  distinguished  for  the  mildness  and 
moderation  with  which  he  met  the  opponents  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Gnosis.  Generally  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  their 
anxiety  as  excited  by  the  phenomena  of  the  times,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  felt  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  true  zeal  for 
Christianity  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their  opposition. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  blind  zeal  of  his  opponents,  and 
his  own  conviction  that  their  grossly  material  and  one-sided 
tendency  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in 
its  effort  to  ennoble  the  whole  man,  and  that  many  in  con¬ 
sequence  took  offence  at  it— all  this  seduced  him  into  the 
fault  of  speaking  in  somewhat  rough  terms  of  his  opponents, 
and  of  refusing  to  do  justice  to  their  honest  zeal ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  says,§  “  It  is  not  unknown  to  me  (what 

*  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  318. 

j'  "A vzu  r>i;  lyx.uxX.lou  crcci^ii'a;. 

t  Wliat  the  ancients  said  of  logic  in  its  relation  to  philosophy,  that  it 
was  the  S^iyxo;,  the  Alexandrians  applied  to  the  relation  of  philosophy 
itself  to  the  Christian  gnosis. 

§  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  278. 
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many  an  ignorant  brawler*  has  at  his  tongue’s  end)  that  faith 
should  cling  to  the  most  necessary  things,  to  all  essential 
points,  and  reject  all  those  foreign  and  superfluous  matters 
which  would  occupy  us  to  no  purpose  with  yvhat  has  no 
bearing  on  our  great  object;”  and  again  :  j  “The  multitude 
dread  the  Grecian  philosophy,!  as  children  do  a  mask,  fearino- 
it  will  carry  them  off.  But  if  their  faith  is  of  such  a  sort 
(for  knowledge  I  certainly  cannot  call  it)  as  can  be  over¬ 
thrown  by  specious  words,  it  is  always  liable  to  be  sub¬ 
verted  ;  for  saying  this  they  confess  that  they  have  not  the 
truth  ;  since  truth  is  invincible,  but  false  opinions  are  over¬ 
thrown  at  any  moment.”  A\re  recognise  in  all  this  Clement’s 
magnanimous  confidence  in  the  might  of  Christian  truth, 
which  had  nothing  to  fear  from  opposition,  but  rather  would 
come  forth  from  the  conflict  with  brighter  lustre — although 
ve  must  own  that  this  confidence  leads  him  to  be  unjust  upon 
a  faith  which,  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  weakness  is 
over  anxiously  concerned  for  the  safety  of  what  it  prizes 
above  all  eaithly  possession.  Ihe  Gnostic,  according  to  Cle¬ 
ment,— who  is  here  applying  a  saying  ascribed  in  the  apocry¬ 
phal  gospels  to  our  Saviour— “  yiveeSe  Sorupol  TpcnreOrai,” 
(be  ye  skilful  money-changers)— -should  in  all  cases  distin¬ 
guish  truth  from  specious  error,  as  genuine  from  counterfeit 
coins,  and  therefore  fear  no  power  of  semblance.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  needed  the  Grecian  philosophy,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
pointing  out  to  the  philosophically  educated  pagans  its  errors 
and  its  insufficiency,  of  refuting  them  on  their  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  of  conducting  them  from  this  to  the  knowledge 
of  tiie  truth.  “  Thus  much,”  observes  Clement, §  “  I  would 
say  to  those  who  are  so  fond  of  complaining :  if  the  philosophy 
itself  is  unprofitable,  still  the  study  of  it  is  profitable,  if  any 
good  is  to  be  derived  from  thoroughly  demonstrating  that  it 
is  an  unprofitable  thing.  Then  again,  we  cannot  convince 
the  heathens  by  merely  pronouncing  sentence  on  their  dog¬ 
mas  ;  we  must  enter  with  them  into  the  development  of 

*  ty»<puh,s,  f  L.  c.  lib.  VI.  f.  655. 

m  I  Stroma!-  VI.  659,  wittily  remarks,  “Most  Christians  treat 

the  doctune  in  a  boorish  manner  ;  like  the  companions  of  Ulvsse6,  thev 
seek,  not  to  avoi d  the  Syrens,  but  their  rhythm  and  song,  'ignorantly- 
stopping  their  ears,  for  they  know  that,  if  they  once  lend  In  ear  to  the 
Greek  philosophy,  they  would  be  unable  to  make  good  their  escape  from 
u'  §  Stromat.  lib.  I.  f.  278. 
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details,  until  we  force  them  to  acquiesce  in  our  sentence. 
For  that  refutation  wins  the  fullest  concurrence  which  is 
combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
In  another  place  he  says,*  “For  to  the  Greeks,  who  seek  after 
that  which  passes  with  them  for  wisdom,  we  must  offer  things 
of  a  kindred  nature,  so  that  they  may  come  to  the  belief  of 
the  truth  (and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  they  will  come)  by 
the  easiest  way,  through  what  is  already  familiar  to  them. 
For  I  become  all  things  to  all  men,  says  the  apostle,  that  I 
may  win  all.” 

The  most  violent  opponents  of  this  liberal  tendency,  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  total  condemnation  of  the  study  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  adopted  the  Jewish  legend  contained  in  the  book 
of  the  pseudo-Enoch,  which  represented  all  higher  kinds  of 
knowledge  as  having  come  to  the  heathen  in  an  unrighteous 
way  through  the  agency  of  fallen  spirits  ;  and  on  this  authority 
they  made  all  the  heathen  philosophers,  without  exception,  to 
be  organs  of  the  evil  spirit.  They  considered  the  whole  pagan 
world  before  Christ  to  be  a  direct  opposition  to  Christianity  ; 
confounding  what  was  really  heathenish  with  the  original  and 
divine  element,  to  which  heathenism,  while  it  adulterated  and 
obscured  it,  owed  its  existence  ;  they  refused  to  recognise  any 
affinity  between  Christianity  and  that  part  of  man’s  nature  in 
which,  amidst  all  its  corruption,  a  relationship  to  God  gleams 
forth,  and  without  which  Christianity  never  could  have  been 
transplanted  in  the  soil  of  heathenism.  Or  else,  like  the  stern 
and  fiery  Tertullian,  the  friend  of  nature  and  all  original  mani¬ 
festations  of  life,  but  the  foe  of  art  and  false  cultivation,  they 
saw  in  philosophy  nothing  but  the  hand  of  Satan,  falsifying 
and  mutilating  the  original  form  of  nature.  Clement  endea° 
vouied  to  confute  this  party  also  on  their  own  principles: 

“  Even  if  this  view  were  correct,”  he  says,  “  yet  even  Satan 
could  deceive  men  only  by  clothing  himself  as  an  angel  of 
light ;  he  must  draw  men  by  the  appearance  of  truth,  by  xning- 
ling  the  true  with  the  false  ;  we  must  therefore  search  for,  and 
acknowledge,  the  truth,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 
And  even  this  communication  cannot  take  place  except  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God  ;  it  must  therefore  be  included 
in  God’s  plan  of  education  for  the  human  race.”  f 
*  L.  c.  lib.  V.  f.  554. 

f  The  sense  of  the  passages  in  Strom,  lib.  VI.  647,  and  lib.  I.  310. 
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Speaking,  however,  from  his  own  position,  he  declares  him¬ 
self  strongly  against  such  a  view.  “Is  it  not  strange, ”  he 
says,  “  when  disorder  and  sin  are  the  appropriate  works  of 
Satan,  to  represent  him  as  the  bestower  of  so  good  a  thing  as 
philosophy  ?  for  in  this  case  he  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
benevolent  to  the  good  men  amongst  the  Greeks  than  Divine 
Providence  itself.”  * 

Clement,  on  the  other  hand,  traces  in  the  progress  of  Greek 
philosophy  the  working  of  a  divine  education  of  mankind,— a 
sort  of  pi  eparation  for  Christianity  suited  to  the  peculiar  cha- 
lactei  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  favourite  idea  of  Clement  that 
the  divine  plan  for  the  education  of  mankind  constituted  a  great 
whole,  of  which  he  considered  Christianity  to  be  the  end,  and 
within  which  he  included  not  merely  the  providential  dealings 
of  God  with  the  Jewish  people,  but  also,  though  in  a  different 
way,  the  providential  dealings  of  God  with  the  heathen  world,  f 
In  reference  to  that  narrow  and  partial  conception  of  his¬ 
tory,  which  would  confine  the  overruling  agency  of  God  in 
preparing  for  Christianity  exclusively  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
Clement  remarks,  “  Every  stimulus  of  good  comes  from  God. 
He  employs  those  men  who  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  guide  aud 
instruct  others,  J  as  his  organs  to  work  on  the  larger  portions 
of  mankind.  Such  were  the  better  sort  among  the  Greek  philo¬ 
sophers.  That  philosophy  which  forms  men  to  virtue  cannot 
be  a  work  of  evil ;  it  must  be  the  work  of  God,  from  whom 
is  every  stimulus  of  good.  And  all  gifts  bestowed  by  God 
are  bestowed  for  right  ends,  and  received  for  right  ends. 
Philosophy  is  not  found  in  the  possession  of  bad  men,  but  was 
given  to  the  best  men  among  the  Greeks  :  it  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  from  what  source  it  was  derived,  viz.  from  that  Providence 
which  bestows  on  each  whatever  is  most  appropriate  to  his 
peculiar  temperament.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  to  the 
Jews  was  given  the  law,  to  the  Greeks  philosophy,  until  the 
appearance  of  our  Lord.  From  this  period  a  universal  call 
has  gone  forth  for  a  peculiar  people  of  the  righteousness  by 
faith,  since  the  common  God  of  both  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
01  iather  of  the  entire  human  race,  has  brought  all  together 
by  one  common  Lord.§  Before  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 

*  mV011?’  VC  f-  693.  f  See  the  General  Introduction,  vol.  I. 

I  I  he  n 7tftov,xo;  and  trcuitun»»i.  §  Strom,  lib.  VI.  f.  693  et  694. 
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philosophy  was  necessary  to  the  Greeks  as  a  means  of 
righteousness;  but  now  it  is  useful  in  the  service  of  piety  as 
a  sort  of  preparation  for  demonstrating  the  faith  :  for  thy  foot 
will  not  stumble  if  thou  derivest  all  good  from  Providence, 
whether  it  belong  to  the  heathens  or  to  ourselves  ;  since  God 
is  the  author  of  all  good — both  in  a  special  sense,  as  the  gifts 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  also  in  a  more  indirect 
sense,  as  in  the  case  of  philosophy.  And  perhaps  the  latter 
also  was  given  to  the  Greeks  in  a  special  sense,  as  preliminary 
to  our  Lord  calling  the  Gentiles,  since  it  educated  them  as  the 
law  did  the  Jews,  for  Christianity  ;  and  philosophy  was  a  pre¬ 
paratory  step  for  those  who  were  to  be  conducted  through 
Christ  to  perfection.”  *  AVhen  Clement  speaks  of  a  righteous¬ 
ness  to  be  obtained  by  philosophy,  he  does. not  mean  that 
philosophy  could  lead  men  to  the  end  of  their  moral  destina¬ 
tion,  and  qualify  them  for  attaining  to  everlasting  life  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  held  that  redemption  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
that ;  nothing  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  an  adequate  substitute 
for  this  fact.  All  else  only  served  to  prepare  for  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  this  as  its  ultimate  end.  How  firmly  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  on  this  point  is  evident  indeed  from  the  fact — which 
we  shall  consider  more  minutely  in  another  connection — that 
he  held  a  particular  ordinance  to  be  necessary  after  death,  to 
bring  even  those  heathens  of  whom  he  judged  so  mildly  to  a 
conscious  appropriation  of  the  redemption.  He  distinguishes 
between  a  doctrine  that  makes  man  righteous,  which  in  his 
view  is  the  go-pel  only,  and  a  doctrine  which  could  do  no  more 
than  prepare  the  way  for  that.j-  He  distinguishes  between  a 
certain  stage  in  the  awakening  of  the  religious  and  moral  con¬ 
sciousness,  a  certain  excitement  of  the  moral  impulse,  of  moral 
training,  and  that  universal  and  complete  righteousness  which 
is  the  end  of  man’s  nature  generally, J  in  contradistinction  to 
that  partial  cultivation  of  human  nature  which  belongs  to  a 
distinct  period  of  human  development.  He  himself  says§ 
of  the  Greek  philosophy,  that  it  is  too  weak  to  fulfil  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  our  Lord ;  that  it  only  serves,  by  ennobling  the  man¬ 
ners  and  by  encouraging  a  belief  in  Providence,  to  prepare 

*  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  282. 

-j-  A I'&earx.ak'ia.  r!  ri  lixuiovra,  n  t=  il{  touto  ■'/j.i^a.yayovaa.  nut  cvWu.ufia.-nwcu.. 

Strom,  iib.  VI.  f.  644. 

+  'H  xt&bXeu  Sixauruvn.  Strom.  I.  319.  §  L-  C.  I.  f.  309. 
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tho  minds  of  men  for  the  due  reception  of  the  royal  doctrine  * 
“  As  God  willed  the  well-being  of  the  Jews,”  says  Clement 
“by  giving  them  the  prophets,  so  he  separated  from  the  mass 
of  common  men  the  most  eminent  among  the  Greeks  making 
them  appear  as  the  prophets  of  that  "people  in  their  own 
language,  according  to  the  form  in  which  they  were  capable 
of  receiving  his.  blessing.  And  as  now,  in  due  season  + 
comes  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  so  in  due  season  the  law 
and  the  prophets  were  given  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Greeks 

philosophy,  that  their  ears  might  be  practised  for  this  procla¬ 
mation.”  J  1 

In  fact  Clement  speaks  from  the  experience  which  he  had 
made  in  the  case  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  who  had 
been  led  by  the  Platonic  elements  of  their  philosophical  edu¬ 
cation  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  probably  also  in  that  of  his 
own  mental  development.  In  proof,  therefore,  of  what  lie  had 
said,  he  appeals  to  the  fact  that  among  those  who  had  embraced 
the  faith  were  those  who  had  been  conducted  by  the  discipline  of 
the  Greeks,  no  less  than  by  that  of  the  law,  to  the  one  family 
of  the  people  of  the  redeemed.§  “As  the  Pharisees,  who 
mingled  human  ordinances  with  the  divine  law,  came  through 
the  medium  of  Christianity  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  law 
so  the  philosophers,  who  by  human  one-sidedness  had  obscured 
the  revelation  of  divine  truth  in  the  mind  of  man,  came 
through  Christianity  to  the  true  philosophy.”  ||  To  illustrate 
the  transfiguration  of  philosophy  by  Christianity,  Clement  uses 
the  comparison  of  the  graft,  a  figure  which  had  already  been 
employed  by  the  apostle  in  an  analogous  sense,  and  which 
happily  sets  forth  the  ennobling  influence  of  Christianity  on 
uman  nature.  “  The  wild  olive,”  he  observes,  “  is  not  want¬ 
ing  in  sap,  but  in  the  power  of  rightly  digesting  the  sap  which 
flows  to  it.  But  as  soon  as  a  branch  from  the  noble  olive-tree 
is  grafted  upon  it  the  graft  receives  more  sap,  which  it  assimi¬ 
lates  to  itself  while  the  cluster  acquires  the  power  to  digest  it. 
*>  e  manner  the  philosopher,  who  may  be  compared  to  the 

*  ’A '"tonlbu'nt  TO  ?,$0S  *al  Ka)  iroorriacu'rcc  tic 

■rxeadoxvv  rr,s  aXnStia;  rov  So&govrtc. 

f  Kara  xaioov,  1,  e  when,  under  the  previous  guidance  of  Divine 
Providence,  .mankind  had  become  j  repared  for  it.  divine 

I  ZT'  “X°rt  ^'os  r°  x-kvyuM.  L.  c.  lib.  VI.  f.  G36,  seq. 

§  Strom,  lib.  VI.  f.  636  et  637.  H 

j  L.  c.  f.  644. 
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wild  olive,  is  possessed  of  much  crude  and  undigested  matter, 
since  he  is  full  of  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  longs  after 
the  noble  sap  of  truth;  and  when  at  length,  through  faith,  lie 
'receives  the  divine  power,  he  digests  the  nutriment  conveyed  to 
him,  and  becomes  a  noble  olive-tree.”  *  This  comparison  is 
certainly  eminently  suited  to  express  the  thought  which  Clement 
had  in  his  mind,  that,  as  all  the  riches  of  human  learning 
cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  divine  life,  which  it  needs 
in  order  to  its  ennoblement ;  so  the  new  divine  principle  of  life 
imparted  by  Christianity  requires  all  the  treasures  of  human 
culture,  in  order  to  acquire  a  shape,  and  to  incorporate  itself 
therein.  Clement  employs  another  happy  simile,  when  he  says 
that  the  full,  pure  revelation  of  divine  truth  in  Christianity 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  fragmentary,  partial,  and 
turbid  apprehension  of  it  in  human  systems,  as  the  pure,  clear 
rays  of  light  beaming  forth  immediately  from  the  sun,  do  to 
those  which  are  artificially  collected  by  the  burning-glass.f 
Thus  Clement  secures  a  footing  for  a  more  impartial  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  developing  process  of  religious  truth,  as  well  in  the 
period  after,  as  before,  Christ’s  appearance ;  as  well  in  the 
Christian  heresies,  as  in  those  systems  of  Greek  philosophy 
which  professed  more  or  less  of  a  religious  interest.  Every¬ 
where  Clement  could  find,  alloyed,  dissipated,  and  sundered 
from  its  natural  and  original  unity,  what  in  the  pure  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity  is  exhibited  as  a  whole,  which  combines 
together  all  the  momenta  in  harmonious  unison.  Error  arises 
only  from  giving  undue  prominence  and  isolation  to  parti¬ 
cular  verities,  which  owe  their  truth  to  their  combination  in  a 
whole.  In  this  view  Clement  says,  1  “  Since  the  truth,  then, 
is  one,  —  for  falsehood  only  has  a  thousand  by-paths,  a 
thousand  fragments,  just  as  the  Bacchantes  cut  to  pieces 
the  limbs'  of  Pentheus, — so  the  sects  that  come  from  the  bar¬ 
barians  (the  Christian  sects)  and  the  sects  of  the  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy  boast  of  that  portion  of  truth  which  they  possess,  as 
if  it  were  the  whole  truth  ;  but  by  the  rising  of  the  light 
everything  is  brought  into  day.”  “  As,”  he  says,  “  Eternal 

*  L.  c.  f.  672. 

■j"  'H  uAv  i\XriviK'*i  tpi\t><ro<p'icc  tt,  Va  r's,s  zotxz  nv  a va*T- 

'rovmy  a.&oa)tfoi  crajas  nXlov,  jsXsttovte;  ivrl%vws  to  (fas,  Cl  rov 

\oyou,  Ta.v  ixuvo  to  ccytov  (pco;.  Strom.  1.  V.  f.  06O  ;  1.  \  I. 

f.  688.  X  L.  c.  I.  298. 
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existence  in  a  moment  brings  to  view  what  in  time  is  divided 
into  past,  present,  and  future,  so  truth  has  the  power  of 
bringing  together  its  kindred  seeds,  although  they  may 
have  fallen  on  an  alien  soil.  The  Greek  and  the  barbarian  phi¬ 
losophies  have  in  a  certain  way  rent  into  fragments  eternal 
truth — not  a  Dionysus,  as  in  the  mythus,  but  the  divine  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  eternal  Word.  But  he  who  brings  together  again 
what  they  have  rent  asunder,  and  reduces  the  Word  to  it  com¬ 
pleteness  and  unity,  will  without  danger  discern  the  truth.”  * 

Thus  Clement  was  the  first  to  give  utterance  to  the  idea 
of  a  scientific  conception  of  history  having  its  ground  in  Chris¬ 
tianity, — the  idea  of  a  true  understanding  of  the  history  of 
doctrines,  as  a  developing  process  going  forth  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness,  exhibiting  itself,  with  more  or  less  of  purity, 
in  all  forms,  whether  within  or  without  the  church, — an  idea 
which,  after  it  had  once  been  started,  and  propag’ated  in  the 
Alexandrian  school,  being  compelled  to  yield  to  a  one-sided 
dogmatical  and  to  a  narrow  polemical  spirit,  was  soon  lost,  to 
rise  again,  and  to  find — after  many  and  great  revolutions  of 
the  human  mind  both  in  religion  and  science — a  more  con¬ 
genial  soil  in  far  later  times.  Thus,  even  in  heresy,  the  Alex¬ 
andrians  wisely  discerned  a  Christian  truth  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  it ;  and  with  much  discrimination  measured  the  importance 
of  controverted  questions  by  their  different  relations  to  the 
essence  of  Christianity. f 

In  one  aspect  of  the  case  it  might  seem  then  as  if  Clement, 
so  far  from  acknowledging  the  distinction  which  the  Gnostics 
made  between  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric  Christianity,  had 
maintained  the  one  life  of  faith  in  all  Christians,  and  had 
understood  by  Gnosis  simply  the  scientific  knowledge  and 
development  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  faith  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  conceived  the  difference  between  the  y vwaig  and  the 
7r<<mc,  not  as  a  material,  but  only  as  a  formal  one.  But  al¬ 
though  such  a  view  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  connection 


*  'Hti  ficc^a^o;  riri  'EXXnvixti  (fiXoiroipIa  <rijv  di'Siov  dXriQcictv  croraoayftov  nva 
ov  T'/is  iXiovvtrou  fxuSoXoyias ,  rtig  SI  tou  Xoyov  rov  ovros  ccsi  SsoAoyias  orswoltirui, 
‘O  SI  to  ’Sirigrifiiva.  t tvvBi'is  cci/Big  xai  ivorroirnra.;  rsXtiov  rov  Xo'yov,  ixiv^uvug  su 
i 'crSr'  on  xaro\j/sna  n iv  dXtsBuav. 


f  See,  for  example,  in  Strom,  lib.  VI.  f.  675,  the  important  distinction 
between  of  5T£jf  rivx  <ruv  sv  f&tou  inpccXXofiivoi  and  01  SIS  rd  xvgidi-xra 
■xa.oa.n"rrotTss-  Compare  also  Clement’s  judgment  on  Montanism,  cited 
above,  page  214. 
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of  the  Christian  life  with  Christian  thinking,  yet  it  was  some¬ 
thing  too  novel  to  be  at  once  fully  apprehended  and  con¬ 
sistently  carried  out.  The  all-pervading  Christian  principle,  as 
distinguished  from  the  aristocratic  principle  of  education  and 
scientific  culture  among  the  ancients,  had,  even  in  those  minds 
to  which  it  found  access,  to  contend  with  various  reactions  of 
the  earlier  systems.  And  this  continued  to  be  the  case  until 
it  had  given  rise  to  an  independent  Christian  theology  and 
system  of  faith  ;  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
genetic  development  of  these  principles  down  to  the  revolution 
brought  about  in  the  Western  theology  by  Augustin.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  Clement  perpetually  verging  towards  the 
Gnostic  or  the  Platonic  position.  With  an  idea  of  faith 
which  flowed  from  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  there  was 
associated  in  his  mind  the  still  lingering  notion,  derived  from 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  of  an  opposition  between  a  religion 
of  cultivated  minds,  and  arrived  at  by  the  medium  of  science, 
and  a  religion  of  the  many,  who  were  shackled  by  the  senses 
and  entangled  in  mere  opinion  (3o|a). 

To  judge  from  several  of  his  explanations,  he  seems  to 
understand  by  irtang  only  a  very  subordinate  position  of  sub¬ 
jective  Christianity — a  carnal  faith,  implicitly  adhering  to 
the  mere  letter  of  authority,  such  as  is  very  far  from  the 
proper  spirit  and  essence  of  Christianity,  and  answers  rather  to 
the  position  of  the  law  than  to  that  of  the  gospel.  Gnosis,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  according  to  him  an  inward,  living,  spiritual 
Christianity,  a  divine  life,  similar  to  what  the  mystic  opposes, 
as  true  inward  Christianity,  to  mere  historical  faith.  While 
the  simple  believer  is  impelled  to  goodness  by  the  fear  of 
punishment  and  the  hope  of  future  blessedness,  the  Gnostic, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  stimulated  to  all  that  is  good  by  the  in¬ 
ward  and  free  impulses  of  love.  He  requires  no  outward  evi¬ 
dence  to  convince  him  of  the  divine  character  of  Christianity 
— he  lives  in  the  consciousness  and  immediate  intuition  of 
divine  truth,  and  feels  himself  to  be  already  blessed  therein. 
While  the  mere  believer  (iritarucoe)  acts  from  obscure  feelings, 
and  consequently  sometimes  misses  what  is  right,  or  at  least 
fails  to  perform  it  in  the  right  way,  the  Gnostic,  on  the  other 
hand,  acts  uniformly  with  clear  Christian  convictions  under 
the  guidance  of  an  enlightened  reason.*  Clement  makes  the 
*  Strom,  f.  518,  519,  et  645. 
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distinguishing-  characteristic  of  the  Gnostic  to  be  that  which 
belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the  pure  Christian  position 
generally— namely,  that  through  love  the  future  is  already 
become  present.*  What  the  Stoics  said  of  the  wise  man,  he 
applied  to  the  Gnostic.  The  latter  alone  does  right  for  the 
sake  of  the  right  end,  to  which  the  whole  life  should  be  re¬ 
ferred,  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  what  he  is  doino-.  All 
his  actions  therefore  are,  as  Clement  terms  them  by  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Stoic  terminology,  Karop^iojiara.  The  good,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  the  TnariKoc;  does,  more  unconsciously, 
— instinctively, — is  a  prow,  something  intermediate  between 
good  and  evil,  f  This  resembles  what  the  Gnostics  said  of 
the  good  works  of  the  mere  psychical  Christians.  Hence  the 
yvwer ig  is  its  own  supreme  end — not  a  means  to  something 
else  ;  for  it  is  the  life  in  the  godlike  itself ;  it  would  live  only  in 
the  uninterrupted  contemplation  of  the  godlike,  and  struggles 
only  to  arrive  at  possession  of  itself.  But  the  tt'lotiq  is  a 
means,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impelled  to  the  avoidance  of  sin  and 
to  obedience  by  the  fear  of  punishment  and  by  the  hope  of 
reward 4  We  find  in  Clement  a  remarkable  exposition  of  the 
difference  between  intuition,  knowledge,  and  faith,  wherein 
he  defines  their  relation  to  each  other.  Faith  receives  the 
-fundamental  doctrines,  without  intuition,  only  with  a  view  to 
practical  exercise ;  the  intuition  of  the  spirit  soars  immediately 
to  what  is  highest ;  the  intermediate  step  by  demonstration  is 
what  he  calls  yvdicjig  and  £7rioTjyp?j.§ 

hen  Clement  is  speaking  of  the  progressive  steps  in  the 
divine  education  of  man,  and  represents  the  Logos  as  the  Stloe 
Trcugaywyo'e,  lie  says,  ||  “  All  men  belong  to  him,  some  with 

*  ”E uvtu  2/’  dyuoryv  Uiaru;  to  fjoiWov.  L.  C.  1.  VI.  f.  652. 

4  lou  oi  aorXto;  ttivtov  (aiva  XiyoiT  cov  xcotco  Xoyov  iwiTiXotr 

(Mvn,  Tjjv  X.O.T  fari<rra<rni  xcoTooSov/xivn-  Strom,  lib.  VI.  f.  669.  With 
which  may  be  compared,  perhaps,  what  he  says  of  the 
xaXovftivois.  "Eoyoi;  •XpotrfoiPotTa.i  xaXoT;,  ovk  uIoti;  d  oroiovtri.  L.  C  lib.  I. 
f.  292. 

t  L.  c.  lib.  VI.  f.  663. 

§  The  different  meanings  of  cppovntn;,  according  to  the  different  ways  of 
employing  the  conception  :  Ewit^cov  /xlv  iirifidkXy  Tot;  orgcuroi;  a'tTiois,  vortffii 

xcz\itTa.i  otccv  ot  tgcutyiv  uordduxTixy  koyy  (difocttcLovirex.i^  yvcomo  ts  kou  \t  HTTYip/.r) 
evof£u£&rur  iv  St  to7s  tuXafkitzv  truvTi'niiwtn  yivopivn,  xa)  anti  fhcoola.;  oraoaS-^a- 

(AiVY!  rov  CCg'fclKOV  \oyO\ ,  XOZTK  TrjV  £V  CiV^TY)  {^.ipyCOTlCC:  <r*7 CYJITIV*  •7*  'tO’friG  yJlyi'TCLl. 

L.  c.  lib.  VI.  f.  691.  If  L.  c.  lib  VI L  f.  702. 
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consciousness  of  what  He  is  to  them,  others  not  as  yet ;  some 
as  friends,  others  as  faithful  servants ,  others  barely  as  servants. 
He  is  their  Teacher,  educating  the  Gnostics  by  the  revelation 
of  mysteries  (the  inward  intuition  of  truth),  the  believer  by 
good  hopes,  and  the  hardened  by  the  corrective  discipline  of 
suffering.”  Thus  then  what  Clement  says  on  the  relation  of 
the  yvwariKOQ  to  the  -klcttlkoq ,  in  respect  to  subjective  Chris¬ 
tianity,  seems  to  agree  entirely  with  what  the  Gnostics  taught 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  irvevfjiaTLKOQ  to  the  in 

the  same  respect.  But  still  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  them  in  two  points.  First  of  all,  Clement  did  not  derive 
these  two  different  positions  from  original  differences  in  human 
nature,  but  recognised  in  all  alike  a  capacity  for  attaining  to 
the  highest ;  so  that  everything  depends  simply  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  which  that  capacity  should  receive  from  the  activity  of 
each  individual.  In  the  second  place,  he  differs  from  the 
Gnostics  in  admitting  a  common  foundation  of  objective  Chris¬ 
tianity  for  both  the  higher  and  lower  position  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  life.  It  might  be  said  that,  inasmuch  as  this 
distinction  is  no  arbitrary  invention  of  his,  but  corresponds  to 
the  different  positions  to  be  discerned  in  the  Christian  life  as  it 
manifested  itself  in  his  age — and  which,  moreover,  since  it  is 
grounded  in  the  gradual  process  of  the  development  of  the 
Christian  principles  in  life,  recurs  again  in  later  times — there¬ 
fore  the  language  employed  to  denote  it  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  ;  for  it  can  make  no  so  great  difference  whether 
we  suppose  two  several  degrees  in  the  development  of  faith 
and  of  the  life  in  faith,  or  whether,  like  Clement  in  many 
passages  of  Ins  writings,  we  attribute  the  true  spiritual  life  of 
faith  to  the  Gnosis  only.  Yet  this  distinction  is  by  no  means 
so  insignificant  as  it  might  at  the  first  glance  be  deemed,  but 
it  both  possesses  a  deeper  ground  and  is  followed  by  more 
important  consequences.  The  reason  why  the  Alexandrians 
conceived  the  matter  in  this  way  lay  partly  in  their  predomi¬ 
nantly  intellectual  tendency,  and  partly  in  the  form  under 
which  faith  was  presented  to  them  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
Christians  of  their  day. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  evident  that,  by  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  contemplative  and  speculative  tendency  of  their 
mental  character  and  their  entanglement  in  the  forms  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  the  Alexandrians  were  hindered  from 
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recognising,  in  its  full  extent,  the  independent  practical  power 
of  faith  to  transform  by  its  own  unassisted  energy  the  whole 
spiritual  life  from  within  ;  although,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this 
truth,  Clement  needed  only  to  unfold  what  was  clearly  involved 
in  his  own  language  (already  quoted)  on  this  subject. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  particular 
shape  under  which,  in  many  cases,  faith  was  presented  to  the 
Alexandrians,— appearing  to  be  little  else  than  a  blind  belief 
on  authority,  associated,  as  it  would  seem,  with  a  sort  of  sen¬ 
suous  Eudemonism.  They  could  not  fail  to  observe,  it  is 
true,  the  ameliorating  influence  of  faith  on  life,  even  where  it 
presented  itself  under  this  form,  as  soon  as  they  compared 
the  condition  of  these  men  as  Christians  with  what  they  had 
previously  been  as  pagans;  and  indeed,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  they  were  far  from  denying  it.  But  still  they 
fought  they  could  see  in  it  nothing  of  the  ennobling  influence 
of  Christianity  on  the  whole  inner  nature  of  the  man — nothin^ 
of  the  divine  life  of  the  spirit ;  and  this  sensuous  Christianity 
was  repugnant  to  their  own  spiritualizing  mode  of  thought, 
rhey  might,  too,  be  led,  by  the  repulsive  impression  which 
this  sensuous  form  made  upon  them,  to  overlook  the  divine 
life  which,  unable  as  yet  to  break  through  the  hard  shell 
lay  hidden  under  this  incrustation.  And  again  we  ouo-ht 
not  to  forget  that,  when  the  new  spiritual  world  first  began 
to  be  formed  out  of  Christianity,  much  still  lay  confused  in  a 
chaotic  mass  that  by  slow  degrees  only  could  be  separated 
and  reduced  to  order;  as,  for  example,  the  different  parts  of 
theology,  which  afterwards  mutually  set  bounds  to  each  other 
This  was  the  case  especially  with  the  different  branches  of  a 
theology  which  was  to  spring  immediately  out  of  Christianity, 
and  of  a  Christian  philosophy  which  was  to  receive  from  Chris¬ 
tianity  its  main  impulse  and  direction.  Thus  much  that  was 
vague  and  erroneous  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  in  the  souls 
of  these  men  different  interests  and  requisitions  were  as  yet 
confounded  together,  although  the  immediate  religious  interest 
was  invariably  the  predominant  one.  Hence  it  was  that,  for¬ 
getting  the  immediate  and  originally  practical  aim  of ’holy 
writ,  they  sought  in  it  for  the  solution  of  questions  which 
it  was  never  designed  to  answer. 

Such  a  mistake  discovers  itself  in  Clement’s  answer  to 
those  who  opposed  the  humility  of  knowledge  to  the  Akxan- 
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drian  Gnosis.  “  The  wise  man  is  convinced,”  they  urged, 
“  that  there  are  many  things  incomprehensible  ;  and  it  is 
precisely  in  making  this  acknowledgment  that  his  wisdom 
consists.”  But  Clement  replied,  “  This  wisdom  belongs  as 
well  to  those  also  who  are  capable  only  of  very  narrow  and 
limited  views.  The  Gnostic  comprehends  what  to  others 
appears  incomprehensible  ;  for  he  is  convinced  that  to  the  Son 
of  God  nothing  is  incomprehensible,  and  that  there  is  nothing, 
therefore,  concerning  which  he  may  not  be  made  wise  by  Him  ; 
for  He  who  suffered  out  of  love  to  us  could  withhold  from 
us  nothing  which  is  necessary  for  our  instruction  in  the 
Gnosis.”* 

The  fundamental  ideas  here  unfolded  respecting  different 
stages  of  development  in  Christianity  we  find  presented  once 
more  by  Origen,  the  second  great  teacher  of  the  Alexandrian 
school ;  but  in  such  a  way  as  leads  us  to  recognise  in  him 
a  disciple  gifted  with  creative  powers  of  his  own.  For 
although  he  may  have  been  excited  by  ideas  transmitted  from 
another,  or  passing  current  in  a  certain  circle,  still  he  did  not 
adopt  them  as  mere  matters  of  tradition,  but,  apprehending 
and  digesting  them  in  a  form  peculiarly  his  own,  reproduced 
them  in  an  independent  manner  out  of  the  common  sense  of 
his  own  Christian  experience  and  reflection.  And  here  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  did  not  belong  to  those  who 
by  the  Platonic  element  of  philosophical  culture  had  been 
conducted  from  paganism  to  Christianity,  but  that  he  came 
to  the  pursuit  of  a  Gnosis  from  the  position  of  a  well- 
assured  faith  and  childlike  piety.  This  earnest  and  settled 
faith  he  had  received  from  a  Christian  education  ;  and  to  this 
lie  ever  remained  true,  amidst  all  the  changes  of  his  outward  and 
inner  life.  As  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  when  a  child,  had  led 
him  to  seek  martyrdom,  so  in  the  evening  of  life,  when  his 
fundamental  principles  in  theology  and  dogmatics  had  under¬ 
gone  a  complete  change,  he  still  displayed  the  same  zeal  which 
exposed  him  to  great  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his  faith.  Even 
from  the  position  of  his  Gnosis,  he  was  far  from  wishing  to 
resolve  Christianity  into  a  certain  system  of  general  ideas,  and 
to  consider  the  historical  element  as  nothing  but  their  drapery. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  in  their 
reality — this  was  the  preliminary  axiom  which  his  Gnosis 
*  Strom.  1.  VII.  f.  649. 
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adopted  from  faith  ;  and  it  was  the  very  aim  of  that  Gnosis  to 
arrive  at  a  full  understanding1  of  the  significance  of  these  facts 
in  their  connection  with  the  whole  development  of  the  universe. 
The  Gnosis  was  to  demonstrate  that  without  these  facts  the 
universe  could  never  reach  the  ultimate  goal  of  its  completion, 
lliis  striving  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  meaning  of  things 
was  not  (as  in  the  case  of  such  a  tendency  might  well  be  sus¬ 
pected)  combined  with  any  inclination  to  sublimate  every¬ 
thing  into  the  subjective  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  aim  was  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  great  phenomena  of  religion 
in  their  objective  import,  and  in  their  connection  with  super¬ 
natural  factors.  "We  will  illustrate  this  position  by  a  remark¬ 
able  instance.  In  commenting  on  the  sudden  conversion  of 
entire  populations  or  cities,  Origen  seeks  for  the  cause,  not  in 
their  previous  course  of  development,  but  in  the  impression 
which  the  appearance  of  Christ  produced  on  the  spiritual 
powers  presiding  over  these  populations ;  just  as,  in  the  case 
of  the  Gnostics,  the  effect  of  Christ’s  appearance  on  the  spirit 
of  humanity  and  ot  history  was  represented  objectively  as  an 
effect  on  the  Demiurge.* 

^  In  his  controversies  with  the  pagans,  who  reproached  the 
Christians  with  their  blind  faith,  Origen  often  insists  upon  it 
as  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Christianity— as  a  revelation  from 

the  God  who  cares  for  the  salvation  of  all  men _ that  it 

possesses  a  power  to  attract  the  great  masses  of  mankind, 
who  are  incapable  of  scientific  inquiry,  and,  by  virtue  of  bare 
faith, t  to  operate  with  divine  energy  for  their  sanctification. 
He  appeals  to  the  experience  of  many  who  could  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  this  influence  of  Christianity,  and  also  to  the  whole 
analogy  of  life,  wherein  every  act  that  has  a  future  end 
m  view  must  proceed  on  faith  and  trust.  +  Those  who  had 
first  attained  to  the  faith  in  this  way,  and  become  improved 
by  it,  might  afterwards  of  themselves  be  inclined  to  enter 
by  degiees  more  deeply  into  the  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures. § 


,  "  Pr'Sen!  T.  XIII.  S.  58  :  'Eyu  l\  xa)  vnpi  robg  ovr&g  n 

yivtrStu,  ftirafba.\ov .  ag  W)  to  (biXrlov  h  rrj  -Xjwtw  itnhfii'a,  urn  nvag  s\ng 
voXus  ti  xoa  iHvj)  oroXXwv  ir%vxivui  rci  rr^og  rov  Xoirrov. 

f  ’ViXri  Tirng,  trlrng  a.\oyog. 

+  Compare,  e.  g.,  c.  Cels.  lib.  I.  c.  9,  and  lib.  VI.  c.  12,  seq. 

Mst“  T?v  ywpm*  tlrocyuyi,,,  Q^nrfrurSa,  rrr'og  to  xa',  (baSvnpa 

xtx^/xtvuv  vovpuru,  iv  <ra7g  yoaqadg  xaraXa&tT,.  Philocal.  C.  15. 
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The  Pistis  lie  considers  to  be  the  lowest  position  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  must  exist  precisely  on  this  account,  “  that  the 
simple  also,  who  to  the  best  of  their  power  devote  themselves 
to  a  pious  life,  may  obtain  salvation.  Above  this  he  places 
the  position  of  the  Gnosis  and  of  the  Sophia.  The  latter  is  a 
divine  wisdom  communicated  by  divine  grace  to  such  souls  as 
are  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  as  seek  after  it  by  the  study 
of  the  scriptures  and  by  prayer  to  God.  Human  wisdom,  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  is  only  a  preparatory  discipline  of  the 
soul,  designed  by  the  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty  to 
qualify  it  "for  the  attainment  of  that  higher  wisdom  which  is 
the  supreme  end.'* * * §  If  the  Gnostics  confined  the  faith  which 
is  awakened  by  miracles  exclusively  to  the  psychical  natures, 
Origen,  on  the  contrary,  appealed  to  the  instance  of  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul,  who  was  brought  to  the  faith  by  a  mira¬ 
culous  vision. t  To  the  fundamental  Montanistic  principle  he 
formed  the  due  contrast  by  placing  the  gifts  of  knowledge 
and  teaching  above  that  of  miracles,  and  appealed  to  the  fact 
that,  in  that  passage  of  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
which  treats  of  the  mutual  relation  of  these  charismata,  St. 
Paul  assigns  to  the  former  the  highest  rank.  1 

Like  Clement,  Origen,  in  many  passages,  expresses  himself 
emphatically  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  faith,  and  insists 
that  it  is  a  fact  of  the  inner  life,  whereby  man  enters  into  a 
real  communion  with  divine  tilings  ;  and  from  this  living  faith 
he  distinguishes  that  which  is  built  and  rests  only  on  outward 
authority!  Thus,  in  his  exposition  of  St.  John  viii.  24,  §  lie 
says,  “  Faith  brings  with  it  a  spiritual  communion  with  him  in 
■whom  we  believe ;  and  therefore  also  a  kindred  disposition  of 
mind,  ||  which  must  manifest  itself  in  works.  The  object  of 
faith  is  taken  up  into  the  inner  life,  and  there  becomes  an 
informing  principle.  "W  here  this  is  not  the  case  it  is  only  a 
dead  faith,  and  deserves  not  the  name  of  faith.  Now,  as 

*  TufJLvamov  piv  Qafttv  £?>■«/  Tr,;  rhv  avS^^r/mv  troQiav,  t iXo;  ot  7*1 

Sslav.  C.  Cels.  1.  ^  1.  c.  13. 

t  In  Joann.  T.  XIII.  s.  59.  ^  _ 

J  ’Evu  TOV  Xoycv  rZv  vt^aerriui  it*  rwro  hsoynpar* 

x*i  laparuv  iv  di  r/3 n<ri  ra  Xoy.y.a 

■Yaoitr/xccra..  C.  Cels.  1.  III.  C.  46. 

§  In  Joann.  T.  XIX.  s.  6. 

||  Kara  70V  Xoyov  xxi  trvpTrityuKivKi  aura/. 
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Christ,  as  the  Logos  who  has  appeared  in  humanity,  presents 
himself  to  the  religious  consciousness  under  various  relations,* 
so  the  faith  will  correspond  to  these  various  relations ;  and  as 
Christ  is  an  object  of  faith  in  these  different  relations,  and  is 
received  as  sucli  into  the  inner  life,  this  fact  must  be  actually 
manifested,  so  that  nothing  that  conflicts  with  what  Christ  is  in 
these  several  relations  may  gain  admittance  into  that  inward  life. 
Thus,  together  with  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Kighteousness, 
the  Wisdom,  the  Power  of  God,  there  is  also  given  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  all  that  is  involved  in  these  conceptions,  and 
whatever  contradicts  them  is  excluded.”  It  might  be  said,  it 
is  true,  “  that  Origen  is  here  speaking  rather  of  an  ideal  than 
of  an  historical  Christ.  Were  the  latter  left  wholly  out  of  the 
account,  and  those  general  attributes  of  which  Christ  is  de¬ 
picted  in  the  history  as  the  personal  representative  substituted 
for  Him,  nothing  would  be  thereby  changed.”  But  assuredly 
this  would  be  to  foist  a  wholly  foreign  meaning  upon  the  great 
teacher.  He,  whose  higher  life  had  sprung  out  of  a  belief  in 
the  history  of  Christ,  and  ever  continued  to  be  rooted  in  that 
faith, — he,  moreover,  to  whose  mind  this  Christ  had  cer¬ 
tainly  been  all  that  he  denoted  by  these  conceptions,  was,  we 
may  well  affirm,  very  far  from  separating  what  was  so  closely 
united  in  his  own  inner  experience.  From  such  a  spi¬ 
ritual  communion  with  this  real  Christ,  as  had  its  root  in 
faith,  all  these  qualities  must  be  developed  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  case — an  order  of  connection  which,  moreover,  in  his 
ideas  (hereafter  to  be  explained)  is  grounded  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  k-Ki^rqpia  7'oijrrj  tov  Xoyov  to  the  eiridr/^tu  a i<r ■&?/->/. 
And  he  says  expressly,  with  the  Apostle  St.  John,  that  who¬ 
soever  denies  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father  in  any 
form,  “  neither  for  the  Pistis  nor  for  the  Gnosis. ”f  It  is 
true,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  Origen  acknowledged  the  im¬ 
portance  of  miracles  as  a  means  of  awakening  religious  faith, 
and  he  recognises  a  certain  stage  of  faith  arising  primarily 
from  the  impression  produced  by  miracles  ;  but  yet  he  re¬ 
quires  that  the  faith  should  rise  beyond  this  stage,  up  to 
the  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  truth.  Accordingly  he 
distinguishes  j:  a  sensuous  faith  in  miracles  from  faith  in  the 

*  The  different  irfivoTai  mu  ~X.pi<rmu. 

j-  In  Joann.  T.  XIX.  s.  1.  Ed.  Lommatzsch,  T.  II.  p.  143. 

In  Joann.  T.  XX.  c.  25. 
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truth.  He  says,  comparing  St.  John  viii.  43  and  45,  “Those 
sensuous  Jews  had  indeed  been  impressed  by  the  miracle,  and 
believed  in  Jesus  as  a  worker  of  miracles ;  but  they  had  not 
the  requisite  temper  for  the  reception  of  divine  truth,  and  did 
not  believe  in  Jesus  as  a  revealer  of  the  more  profound  truths 
of  religion  and  he  adds,  “  We  may  see  the  same  thing  at 
the  present  day  exemplified  by  multitudes,  who  wonder  at 
Jesus  when  they  contemplate  his  history,  yet,  when  some  more 
profound  doctrine,  exceeding  their  own  power  of  comprehen¬ 
sion,  is  unfolded,  believe  in  him  no  longer,  but  suspect  that  it 
is  false.  Let  us  therefore  take  heed,  lest  he  say  to  us  also, 
‘  Ye  believe  me  not,  because  I  tell  you  the  truth.’  ” 

Origen  sometimes  compares  the  relation  of  the  Pistis  to  the 
Gnosis  with  the  relation  of  the  present  world  to  the  future, 
— of  that  which  is  in  part  to  that  which  is  perfect, — of  faith 
to  intuition;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  says,  “They  who 
have  received  the  charisma  of  the  Gnosis  and  of  the  Sophia 
live  no  longer  in  faith,  but  in  sight ; — they  are  the  spiritually- 
minded,  who  are  no  longer  at  home  in  the  body,  but  even 
while  here  below  are  present  with  the  Lord.  But  they  are 
still  at  home  in  the  body,  and  not  yet  present  with  the  Lord, 
who  do  not  understand  the  spiritual  sense  of  scripture,  but 
cleave  wholly  to  its  body  (its  letter,  see  below).  For  if  the 
Lord  is  the  Spirit,  how  can  he  be  otherwise  than  still  far  from 
the  Lord  who  cannot  as  yet  seize  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive 
and  the  spiritual  sense  of  scripture  ?  But  such  a  person  lives 
in  faith. He  is  at  great  trouble  to  explain,  in  favour  of 
his  own  views,  what  St.  Paul  had  said,  2  Cor.  v.,  so  di¬ 
rectly  contrary  to  them,  concerning  the  relation  of  faith  to 
sight,  combating,  not  without  sophistical  equivocation,  the 
position  correctly  maintained  by  most  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  that  Paul  spoke  of  himself  as  one  who  still  lived  in 
faith,  and  had  not  yet  attained  to  sight.  Fie  assumes  that  the 
phrases,  “  to  be  present  in  the  body”  and  “in  the  flesh,”  and 
“  to  live  after  the  flesh,”  are  synonymous  ;  and  so  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  Paul  asserted  this,  not  of  himself  and 
all  spiritually-minded  men,  but  only  of  believers  who  were 
still  carnally-minded. 

~  As  if  Christ  would  have  said,  K«S*  3  Ai v  xoiuy  xiffTivni 

xccS*  o  Be  rtiv  dxjSttav  Xtyeoy  ov  <svm\nri  (jloi. 

f  In  Joann.  T.  XIII.  s.  52. 
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Yet  we  ought  not  to  infer  too  much  from  a  single  passage 
of  this  kind.  We  should  wholly  misunderstand  Origen  if  for 
this  reason  we  supposed  that  he  placed  the  Gnosis  of  this 
present  life  on  a  level  with  the  intuition  of  the  life  eternal. 
He  was  very  far  indeed  from  so  doing.  The  longing  after  a 
divine  life  beyond  this  world  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  his 
exalted  mind  to  find  so  easily  its  satisfaction  in  the  self-delu¬ 
sion  of  over-strained  speculations.  He  longed  after  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  divine  things  no  longer  confined  within  the  limits  of 
this  earthly  existence.  In  passages  like  that  alluded  to  he 
is  adopting  an  analogical  language,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  a  method  of  interpretation  which  allowed  the 
same  biblical  expression  to  be  variously  explained,  according 
to  its  several  grades  of  application.  Thus,  in  order  to  explain 
the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New, — the  relation 
of  the  Pistis  to  the  Gnosis, — he  might  employ  the  same 
expression  which,  in  its  highest  and  fullest  sense,  had  reference 
to  the  relation  of  the  present  world  to  the  world  to  come.* 
In  other  passages  he  expresses  himself  strongly  to  the  effect 
that  not  only  the  knowledge  of  this  life,  as  a  knowledge  only 
in  part,  shall  vanish  away  as  soon  as  the  fulness  of  the  eternal 
life  appears,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  true  also  of  all  the  good 
things  pertaining  to  the  present  life.  He  considers  even  the 
faith  of  this  earthly  life  as  being  only  in  part,  and  describes  a 
perfect  faith,  which  is. destined  to  arrive  at  the  same  time  with 
a  perfect  knowledge.  Now,  of  that  which  is  denominated 
faith,  in  this  higher  sense,  that  of  course  could  not  be  pre¬ 
dicated  which  is  affirmed  of  the  faith  belonging  to  the  “  many,” 
and  which  is  opposed  to  the  Gnosis. f 

The  two  different  stages  or  positions  of  the  Pistis  and  of  the 
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Gnosis  stand,  according  to  this  view,  in  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  the  ■%Pla'TLavi<?fiog  crw^uartiodc  to  the  •^puTTiayLafj.ug 
Tn'ev/j-uriKog,  and  awficiriKuig  yjpiOTia.vi.iXf.lv  to  TryevpaTiKuig  ypio- 
Tiavi^eLv.  He  who  stands  at  the  position  of  the  tieshly  Chris¬ 
tianity  continues  to  adhere  only  to  the  letter  of  scripture,  to 
the  history  of  Christ ; — he  cleaves  to  the  outward  form  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  godlike,  without  elevating  himself  in 
spirit  to  the  inward  essence  therein  revealed.  He  stops  short 
at  the  earthly,  temporal,  historical  appearance  of  the  divine 
Logos ;  he  does  not  mount  upward  to  the  intuition  of  the 
Logos  Himself.  He  occupies  himself  exclusively  with  that 
which  is  the  outer  shell  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with¬ 
out  reaching  the  spiritual  kernel  within  ;  he  goes  by  the  mere 
letter  of  scripture,  in  which  the  spirit  lies  bound.  The  spiri¬ 
tual  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  the  temporal  appear¬ 
ance  and  actions  of  Christ  a  revelation  and  representation  of 
the  eternal  government  and  operation  of  the  divine  Logos. 
The  letter  of  scripture  is  for  him  but  a  covering  of  the  spirit ; 
and  he  knows  how  to  set  free  the  spirit  from  its  envelope. 
With  him  everything  temporal  in  the  form  of  the  manifestation 
of  divine  things  is  resolved  into  the  inner  intuition  of  the 
spirit ; — the  sensuous  gospel  of  the  letter*  becomes  spiritualized 
into  the  revelation  of  the  eternal,  spiritual  gospel. f  For  him 
the  highest  problem  is,  to  discern  the  latter  in  the  former ; 
to  translate  the  former  into  the  latter ;  to  understand  the 
holy  scriptures  as  a  revelation  of  one  coherent  plan  of  the 
divine  Logos  for  the  progressive  education  of  humanity, — of 
His  unremitted  care  for  the  salvation  of  fallen  man — the  cen¬ 
tral  point  of  which  is  His  appearance  in  humanity  (the  sensible 
representation  of  His  eternal,  spiritual  agency) 4  and  its  end 
the  return  of  every  fallen  being  to  God.  Since  Origen  makes 
everything  to  have  a  reference  to  this,  it  follows  that  by  the 
gospel,  as  he  views  it,  all  scripture  is  transfigured  into  gospel. 
As  Origen  believes,  therefore,  it  is  only  by  spiritual  fellowship 
with  the  divine  Logos — by  receiving  the  spirit  of  Christ  into  the 
inner  life,§  that  each  one  attains  to  true  spiritual  Christianity, 
and  to  the  right,  spiritual  understanding  of  all  scripture.  Now, 

5(1  To  ivcoyyiXiov  cti&Qtyrov. 

"f  T ov  ‘iiayytXiov  orvsufiecrDioZ,  aiavlou. 

X  The  (iriitifiia.  cc’io-Svrri,  symbol  of  the  ItiOhu!u.  vovrri  rbu  Xbyou. 
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as  the  prophets,  even  before  Christ’s  manifestation  in  time , 
shared  in  the  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  divine  Logos, 
and  by  virtue  thereof  were  enabled  to  announce  beforehand 
the  whole  of  Christianity ; — as  they  therefore  possessed,  even 
in  their  day,  a  spiritual  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  a  certain  sense  were  Christians  even  before 
the  appearance  of  Christianity ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
the  appearance  of  Christ  there  are  still  to  be  found  among 
Christians  men  who  have  not  as  yet  become  partakers  of  this 
spiritual  fellowship  with  the  divine  word — men  who,  like  the 
J ews  of  old,  are  still  slaves  of  the  letter,  and  of  whom  the  same 
may  be  asserted  as  Paul  said  of  the  Jews  before  the  appearance 
of  Christianity,  Gal.  iv.,  that  they  are  children  to  whom  “  the 
time  appointed  of  the  Father  ”  has  not  yet  come  ;  and  that,  as 
children,  they  are  still  under  tutors  and  governors,  still  held 
in  thrall  by  those  habits  of  thinking  which  are  nothing  more 
than  means  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  true  spiritual 
Christianity.  “  Every  soul,”  says  Origen,  “  which  enters  on 
its  childhood,  and  finds  itself  on  the  way  to  maturity,  needs, 
till  its  appointed  time  of  maturity  arrives,  a  taskmaster,  tutor, 
or  governor.”* 

Accordingly  Origen  compares  the  different  stages  of  the 
development  of  Christianity  in  the  same  period  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  religious  development  in  the  succession  of 
time.  Ilis  theory  is,  that,  as  Judaism  was  a  necessary  pre¬ 
paration  for  Christianity,  so  also  there  is  even  in  the  Christian 
church  a  Jewish  position,  which  forms  a  preparatory  stage  and 
a  transition  to  the  true  spiritual  apprehension  of  Christianity  ; 
that  as,  under  the  Old  Testament,  there  was,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  preceding  IJis  tem¬ 
poral  appearance,  and  an  anticipation  of  what  is  characteristic 
of  the  Christian,  so,  under  the  New  again,  there  must  be  sup- 
posed  to  exist,  in  the  case  of  the  great  mass  of  believers  in  a 
Christ  historically  manifested,  a  stage  of  religious  faith  ap¬ 
proaching  much  nearer  to  a  Jewish  than  to  a  Christian  posi¬ 
tion.  “  We  must  know,”  says  he,f  “  that  Christ’s  spiritual 
presence  was  revealed,  even  before  He  appeared  in  the  body, 

,  Commentar.  in  Matth.  213.  Tlaircc  sjx'yAjj  us  kiwVut*  xa * 

odsuovtra.  <r(\tio<rnru,  5 urea  i vtrry  avr> i  ro  TrXvguy.a  <rov  %oo\ov, 
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to  those  perfected  ones  who  had  passed  their  season  of  child¬ 
hood  ;  to  those  who  were  no  longer  under  tutors  and  governors, 
but  to  whom  the  spiritual  fulness  of  time  had  appeared ;  the 
patriarchs,  viz.,  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  prophets 
who  saw  Christ’s  glory.  But  as,  before  his  visible  appearance 
in  the  flesh,  He  Himself  appeared  to  these  perfect  ones,  so 
too,  subsequently  to  his  incarnation,  to  such  as  are  still 
children,  and  therefore  are  under  tutors  and  governors,  and 
not  yet  come  to  the  fulness  of  time,  there  have  appeared 
those  precursors  of  Christ,  the  ideas  which  are  suited  to  the 
minds  of  children,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  for 
their  education.  But  the  Son  Himself  the  divine  Word,  has 
not  as  yet  appeared  to  them  in  His  glory ;  since  He  waits  for 
that  preparation  of  mind  which  must  take  place  in  the  case  of 
those  men  of  God  who  are  destined  to  comprehend  His  divine 
dignity.  And  again,  we  should  know  that  as  there  is  a  law 
which  is  but  the  shadow  of  those  good  tilings  to  come  which  are 
revealed  by  the  promulgation  of  the  true  law  (in  Christianity), 
so,  too,  it  is  only  the  shadow  of  the  Christian  mysteries  which 
is  presented  in  that  gospel  which  every  reader  supposes  he 
understands.  That  gospel,  on  the  contrary,  which  John 
calls  everlasting ,  which  may  be  properly  called  the  spiritual 
gospel,  brings  clearly  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  understand 
it  whatever  pertains  to  the  Son  of  God  Himself,  the  mysteries 
typified  under  His  discourses,  and  the  things  of  which  His 
actions  were  the  symbols.  Accordingly  we  must  believe  that, 
as  there  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  and  a  circumcision 
which  is  outward  in  the  flesh,  so  there  is  also  an  outward 
Christian,  and  an  outward  baptism.” 

This  theory  of  two  different  positions  in  Christianity  is,  in 
Origen’s  case,  closely  connected  with  the  theory  of  different 
forms  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  with  reference  to  these  dif¬ 
ferent  positions.  While  the  Gnostics  resolved  the  revealing 
and  redeeming  power  of  God  into  various  hypostases,*  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  positions  of  the  spiritual  world,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  certain  differences  of  nature,  and  while,  conse¬ 
quently,  they  had  a  Monogenes,  a  Logos,  and  a  Soter,  an  dvw 
and  a  edno  Xpiaro'g,  a  pneumatical  and  a  psychical  Christ ; 
Origen,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledged  the  unity  of  essence,  and 
of  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  Christ’s  manifestation. 

*  See  Part  II. 
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According  to  him,  there  was  but  one  Christ,  Who  is  all.  Only 
He  appears  under  different  predicates,  through  different  ways  of 
perception,  in  different  relations  to  those  to  whom  He  reveals 
Himself,  according  to  their  different  capacities  and  wants,  and 
hence,  either  in  His  divine  majesty,  or  in  His  human  conde¬ 
scension.  It  is  a  thought  which  we  often  meet  with  in  (Driven 
that,  m  a  more  divine  sense  than  St.  Paul  did,  the  Redeemer 
becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order  that  he  may  win  all.* 

‘  I  he  Redeemer,”  lie  says,  “becomes  many  things,  perhaps 
even  all  things,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  whole  cre¬ 
ation  to  be  redeemed  by  Him.”f  Those  predicates  which 
belong  essentially  to  the  divine  Word,  as  the  eternal  revealer 
ot  Hod  to  the  whole  spiritual  world,  the  fountain  of  all  truth 
and  goodness,  must  be  distinguished  from  those  which  he  has 
only  assumed  for  the  sake  of  those  fallen  beings  who  are  to 
be  redeemed  by  Him,  and  in  condescension  to  the  different 
positions  at  which  they  have  arrived.  “  Happy  are  they  ” 
says  Origen,  +  “who  have  advanced  so  far  as  no  longer  to 
need  the  Son  of  God  as  the  Physician  that  heals  the  sick,  no 
longer  as  the  Shepherd,  no  longer  as  the  Redemption ;  but 
who  need  Him  only  as  the  Truth,  the  Word,  the  Sanctification, 
and  in  whatever  other  relation  He  stands  to  those  whose 
perfect  manhood  enables  them  to  comprehend  what  is  most 
glorious  m  Him.’’  Historical,  practical  Christianity,  the 
preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  was  regarded  by  Origen  as 
nothing  more  than  a  subordinate  position :  above  this  he 
places  a  certain  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  knows  Christ  no 
longer  m  the  humble  condition  of  a  servant,  but  recognises 
Him  m  his  exaltation  as  the  divine  Word.  Origen,  however 
stiH  acknowledged  the  former  to  be  a  necessary  preparation’ 
by  which  men  were  to  rise  from  the  temporal  to  the  eternal 

CnmifiT  °f  f  °d’ m  °r'ler  that’  beinS  cleansed  by  faith  in  the 
C  ucihcd,  and  sanctified  by  following  the  Son  of  God  as  He 

appeared  in  man  s  nature,  they  may  become  qualified  for  the 
spiritual  communications  of  His  divine  essence.  “  When  thou 
canst  understand  the  difference  between  the  Divine  word  ” 
says  Origen,  §  «  according  as  it  is  published  in  the  foolishness 
*  In  Joann.  T.  XX.  s.  28. 
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of  preaching,  or  set  forth  in  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  thou 
shaft  perceive  how  the  divine  Word  has  for  the  beginners  in 
Christianity  the  form  of  a  servant ;  whereas  it  is  m  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  Father  that  He  comes  to  the  perfect,  who  are  able 
to  say,  We  behold  His  glory,  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  trutli ;  for  to  the  perfect  the 
o-lory  of  the  Word  appears  as  He  is,  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  and  as  He  is,  full  of  grace  and  truth  ;  which  he  cannot 
comprehend  whose  faith  stands  in  the  foolishness  of  preach¬ 
ing”  In  another  place*  he  says,  “  To  them  that  live  in 
the  flesh  he  became  flesh ;  but  to  them  who  no  longer  walk 
after  the  flesh  he  appears  as  the  divine  Logos,  Who  an  the 
beginning  was  with  God,  and  Who  reveals  to  them  the  Father 
That  stage  of  faith  which  desires  to  know  nothing  save  Christ 
crucified° he  regarded  as  a  subordinate  one;  from  which 
however,  through  the  sanctification  it  bestows,  it  is  possible 
to  advance  to  the  higher,  spiritual  Christianity.  On  this 
point  he  thus  remarks:  “If  a  man  belongs  to  those  Corinth¬ 
ians  among  whom  St.  Paul  was  determined  to  know  nothing 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  ;  if  of  Him  he  has  learned 
only  that  for  our  sakes  He  became  man  ;  still  even  throug  1 
the  man  Jesus  he  may  be  formed  into  the  man  of  God,  he  may 
in  the  imitation  of  his  death  die  unto  sin,  and  in  the  Ration 
of  his  resurrection  rise  to  a  life  of  righteousness.  Thus  the 
intellectualizing  mysticism  of  Origen  did  not  allow  him 
rio-htly  to  understand  the  meaning  and  force  of  St.  I  aul  s 
determination  not  to  know  anything  save  Jesus  the  crucified. 
What  with  the  great  apostle  is  the  highest,  Origen  held  to  le 
a  subordinate  position,  above  which  the  Gnostic  is  bound  o 
rise  It  is  true  he  does  not  really  contradict  St.  1  aul  when, 
under  the  name  of  Gnosis,  he  asserts  the  existence  of  a 
wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  cannot  be  attained  at  any 
lower  and  carnal  position.  Yet  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  views  of  the  two.  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Paul,  one  must  attain  to  that  higher  wisdom  in  a  practical 
way,  by  being  continually  purified  more  and  more  from  the 
selfishness  of  nature,  from  all  that  is  opposed  to  the  influences 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  becoming  ennobled  by  the  spirit 
of  love  and  humility;  Origen,  on  the  other  hand,  still 
fettered  by  his  Platonic  Intellectualism ,  makes  the  progress 
*  In  Matth.  p.  268.  t  1°  Joann-  T-  L  e-  1 3  ’ 
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to  that  higher  wisdom  depend  principally  on  the  stripping 
ofr,  in  action  and  in  contemplation,  all  that  is  sensuous, — in 
short,  on  a  direction  of  life  and  cognition  to  the  superhuman 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  the  facts  of  Christ’s 
appearance  as  the  Son  of  God  on  earth,  His  passion,  and  His 
resurrection,  are  the  central  point  on  which,  not  only  the  whole 
of  Christianity  turns,  but  also  that  wisdom  of  the  perfect 
which  is  founded  on  a  more  profound  understanding  of  histori- 
ca}  Christianity.  According  to  Origen’s  doctrine,  the  Gnosis, 
while  it  acknowledges  and  presupposes  the  importance  of 
those  facts  in  their  bearing  on  the  salvation  of  fallen  beiims, 
and  searches  into  their  deeper  grounds,  ultimately  strives 
at  this,  namely,  to  rise  from  the  historical  Christ  to  the  spi- 
ntual  essence  of  the  Logos,  as  He  is  in  Himself,  and  thence 
still  higher  to  the  absolute  itself,  the  6V, — it  seeks,  in  short, 
to  attain  to  the  understanding  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  the 
ustoncal  Christ,  as  a  symbol  of  the  ever-enduring,  controlling 
agency  of  the  Divine  Logos.  From  this  spiritual  revelation 
of  the  Logos  the  Gnostic  has  still  more  to  learn  than  he  can 
derive  from  the  holy  scriptures,  however  accurately  under¬ 
stood  ;  for  the  latter  contain,  after  all,  but  a  few  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant  elements  of  the  whole  of  the  Gnosis,  and  a 
very  brief  introduction  to  it.*  We  must  not  omit  to  remark 
that  Origen,  like  Clement,  confounding  the  provinces  of  a 
Christian  system  of  faith  and  of  Christian  speculation,  wished 
to  find  in  Holy  Scripture  information  on  many  points  which 
revelation  generally  was  never  intended  to  furnish— on  matters 
to  which  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  in  the  Pauline  sense,  dm 
not  in  the  least  refer. 

However,  in  what  Origen  says  of  different  stages  in  the 
Christian  development,  according  as  the  Jewish  principle  was 
mixed  up  with,  or  was  conquered  by,  the  Christian  spirit,  we 
recogn.seapregna.it  truth  for  the  study  of  history,  and  one 
which,  suppressed  at  first  by  the  prevalence  of  a  narrow, 
dogmatical,  and  ecclesiastical  spirit,  was  not  destined  until 
long  after  to  make  good  its  rightful  claims.  And  intimately 
connected  with  this  mode  of  contemplation  was  the  magna- 
nimous  toleration  which  distinguished  Origen  as  well  as 


.  °‘/xa‘  rn}  oXn;  yvutrtas  <rroixiTx  rivet,  iXa^ff-a;  (ppaxurara; 

ittrayaya;  oXa.f  y^atfa.;,  xav  praw  tonSZmv  uKoifiug.  In  Joann  T  XIII 
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Clement.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  however,  where  it  stands 
alongside  of  a  fully  developed  system  of  doctrines,  it  shines 
forth  the  more  brightly,  leading  him  as  it  did  to  look  for  and 
to  acknowledge  the  Christian  spirit  which  presented  itself 
with  more  or  less  of  purity  in  different  stages  of  development. 
He  was  an  enemy  to  that  intellectual  pride  which  could 
wantonly  injure  the  Christian  feelings  of  such  as  appealed 
to  entertain  lower  views,  or  which  hesitated  not  to  reject 
their  opinions  with  haughty  contempt.  “As  St.  Paul,”  he 
says,  “  could  not  profit  those  who  were  Jews  according  to  the 
flesh,  unless  (where  there  was  good  reason  for  so  doing)  he 
caused  Timothy  to  be  circumcised,  shaved  his  own  head,  pre¬ 
sented  an  offering,  and,  in  a  word,  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews, 
in  order  thai  he  might  win  the  Jews  ;  so  he,  who  would  wish 
to  profit  many,  cannot,  by  spiritual  Christianity  alone,  educate 
and  advance  to  a  higher  and  better  stage  those  who  still  remain 
in  the  school  of  sensuous  Christianity  :  therefore  he  must  com¬ 
bine  the  spiritual  with  the  sensuous.*  And  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  preach  the  gospel  of  sense,  by  virtue  of  which 
one  is  determined  to  know  nothing  among  sensuous-minded 
men  save  Jesus  and  Him  crucified,  then  this  must  be  done. 
But  when  they  show  themselves  to  be  well  grounded,  bring¬ 
ing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  when  they  love  the 
heavenly  wisdom,  then  we  must  communicate  to  them  the 
Word  which,  from  its  appearance  in  humanity,  is  now  once 
more  exalted  to  that  which  it  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God.”j  Thus  from  the  words  of  Christ,  in  Matthew  xix. 
14,i  he  deduces  the  duty  of  becoming  a  child  to  children, 
in  order  to  win  the  children  for  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  just  as 
Christ  himself,  although  in  the  form  of  God,  nevertheless 
became  a  child  ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  say,  “  This  we 
must  rightly  understand,  in  order  that  we  may  not,  out  ot  any 
conceit°of  our  own  superior  wisdom,  as  great  ones  in  the 
church,  despise  the  little  ones  and  the  children ;  but,  remem- 
berinrr  how  it  has  been  said  that  i  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 

*  nnuuMTiKui  za'i  troiixanzus  yjjvTi'j.nZui.  In  like  manner  Clement, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  oiKovoftia,  of  the  Gnostic,  Strom.  1,  VI  .  /0 

Comp,  the  ideas  of  Philo,  vol-  I.  p.  52,  &c. 

+  In  Matth.  1.  c.  374,  375.  Ed.  Huet.  or  T.  XV.  in  Matth.  s.  7,  ed. 
Lommatzsch,  T.  III.  p.  340. 
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leaven,  we  must  so  demean  ourselves  that  by  our  means  the 
salvation  of  the  children  may  be  promoted.  It  is  not  enough 
not  to  prevent  their  being  brought  to  the  Saviour-  but 
we  must,  while  we  become  children  with  children  do  His 
will;  that  so,  when  the  children,  through  our  means  who 
become  children  shall  enter  into  bliss,  we,  as  having  humbled 
ourselves  may  be  exalted  of  God.”  Origan  is  here  cen 
suring  those  who,  like  the  Gnostics,  because  the  ordinary 
teachers,  wanting  in  the  advantages  of  a  high  mental  cultiva^ 
ion,  presented  the  simple  gospel  in  a  rude  and  unattractive 
form,  were  wont  to  despise  them  as  acting  unworthy  of  s0 
gmrt  a  Saviour  and  Master  *  «  Even  after” we  haJeattainS 

to  the  highest  perception  of  the  word  and  of  the  truth  we 
Hall  assuredly  not  altogether  forget  the  sufferings  of  Christ  • 
for  to  these  were  we  indebted  for  our  introduction  •’ 
lgher  life  during  the  period  of  our  earthly  existence.”! 

It  must  now  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  that 

cZSS:t"S«he°retheSe  ,tr,di*rit  »f  wid  4 

ymristiamty,  there  would  also  be  two  different  modes  of 

interpreting  the  sacred  writings,  according  as  the  literal  and 

historical  or  the  higher  spiritual  sense,  was  followed  To  the 

scripture ^ tont‘i'e  I’f116!  probIT  of  the  interpretation  of 
nfiK  •  -I  +  -  ate  the  gosPel  of  sense  into  the  o0sPel 

rise  fromnthe^UStMS  ^  1S  the  hi^hest  aim  of  Christianity  to 
rise  hom  the  earthly  appearance  of  the  incarnate  Word  to 

spiritual  fellowship  with  Him,  and  to  the  contemplation  of 
His  divine  essence.  Thus  he  saw  in  every  part  of  Sure 
a  condescension  of  the  infinitely  exalted,  heavenly  spirit  to  the 
human  form  which  is  so  incompetent  to  grasp  it  T  conde 
scens.on  of  the  divine  teacher  of  humanity^  the  Wants  and 
weakness  ot  man;  the  whole  of  scripture  beinWas  We  a 
humanization  of  the  Loo-os  i  *’  ’  a 

ideas  which  Origan  he^ ~ ZZ 

to  hermeneutic/  '0gic“1  th<?”»ht>  whe’,,  applied 

reli-io"  as  well  as  k  T'1]  ”,"d  the  d<*„ce  of  revealed 
8  ’  -  '  as  t0  doctrinal  theology,  have  been  prolific  of 

~  '  r  T  Ta  UUJOCC  TOD  KOtTUOV  v/y)  rrr*  '  '  \ 

uysvy).  5  XCCi  T0C  i$oudrvvftiva.  kcci  roe, 

t  In  Joann.  T.  II.  s.  4. 
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the  most  valuable  results,  had  not  Origen  been  prevented  from 
carrying  them  out  by  the  inherent  defect  of  his  fundamental 
principle  of  theology.  Thus  he  says,*  ‘-  All  which  is  here 
calledlhe  word  of  God  is  a  revelation  of  the  incarnate,  and— 
in  regard  to  His  divine  essence— the  self-renouncing  divine 
Word.  Hence  we  see  the  Word  of  God  on  earth  when  e 
became  man  under  a  human  form  ;  for,  in  the  scriptures,  the 
Word  continually  becomes  flesh, |  in  order  to  dwell  among  us. 
But  when  we  have  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  the  incarnate 
Word  and  are  able  to  follow  Him  as  He  goes  up  into  the 
high  mountain  (Matt,  xvii.),  then  we  shall  say  we  have  seen 
His  glory.  Such  is  the  transfiguration  of  scripture  for  all 
who  from  a  vivid  communion  with  Christ,  rise  with  Him, 
Z  torn  to  understand  its  spirit.”  He  went  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  an  analogy  between  holy  scripture,  as  the  work  of 
God,  and  the  whole  creation,  as  proceeding  from  the  same 
-divine  author.  Accordingly  he  says,*  ‘-  We  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  if,  in  every  text  of  scripture,  what  is  superhuman  m 
the  thought  does  not  become  immediately  obvious  to  the  un¬ 
learned  ;°for  even  in  the  case  of  providence,  which  embraces 
the  whole  world,  some  manifest  themselves  at  once  and  in  the 
clearest  manner  as  works  of  such  a  providence  whilst  others 
are  so  obscure  as  to  leave  room  for  that  unbelief  which  refuses 
to  acknowledge  a  God  superintending  all  with  inexpressible 
wisdom 'and  power.  But  as  we  do  not,  when  realyconvmced 
that  such  a  providence  exists,  question  it  on  account  of  things 
wMch  we  dPo  not  understand,  so  neither  can  we  doubt  the 
divinity  which  pervades  the  whole  body  of  the  sacred  scrip¬ 
tures,  because  our  weakness  is  unable  to  trace,  in  every  one 
of  its  declarations,  that  hidden  glory  of  the  doctrine  which  is 
veiled  beneath  an  unpretending  simp1 ‘city  of  expression  ,  f 
we  have  the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels  ”  He  says  in  anojhe 
place  §  “  Whoever  has  once  acknowledged  that  these  wiitings 
Ire  the  word  of  the  God  Who  created  the  wond  must  be  con- 


t  Clemenl  also  remarks  that  the  character  of  the  scriptures  is  para¬ 
bolical,  just  as  the  whole  appearance  of  Christ  is  parabolical— the  divine 
under  an  earthly  veil. 

1.  VI.  f.  C7<  •  c  t  o  c  2  u  61. 
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vinced  that  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  which  are  encountered 
by  those  who  attempt  to  explain  the  creation  will  also  arise 
in  the  case  of  the  holy  scriptures.  There  is  much  in  scrip¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  in  creation,  which  human  nature,  if  at  all,  can¬ 
not  fully  fathom;  and  yet  we  are  not  warranted,  on  this 
account,  in  finding  fault  with  the  Creator  of  the  universe  if. 
for  example,  we  know  not  the  reason  why  basilisks  and  other 
venomous  animals  ivere  created.  For  in  such  matters  it 
becomes  the  modesty  of  true  piety,  remembering  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  our  race,  and  how  impossible  it  is  fully  to  comprehend 
the  creative  wisdom  of  God,  to  leave  them  to  God,  who 
will  hereafter,  if  we  are  found  worthy,  reveal  to  us  those 
things  about  which  we  now  are  piously  in  doubt.”  How 
u  1  Ongen  s  faith  was  that  a  divine  spirit  breathes  through 
the  whole  of  scripture,  and  how  firmly  convinced  that°it 
can  be  understood  only  by  the  exercise  of  an  humble,  believ¬ 
ing  temper  of  mind,  is  beautifully  set  forth  in  the  following 
words  :  ■  Man  must  believe  that  not  one  tittle  of  holy  scrip¬ 
ture  is  lacking  in  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  for  He  who  said  to 
man,  ihoushalt  not  appear  before  me  empty  ’  (Exod  xxxiv  ) 
will  be  much  less  likely  Himself  to  say  anything  that  is 
empty ;  for  the  prophets  receive  what  they  say  out  of  His 
fulness :  all  therefore  breathes  this  fulness;  and  there  is 
nothing  either  in  the  prophets,  in  the  law,  or  in  the  gospel 
which  does  not  flow  out  thereof.  That  breath  may  be  felt  by 
those  who  have  eyes  to  perceive  the  revelations  of  the  divine 
fulness  ears  to  hear  them,  and  a  sense  to  inhale  the  savour 
which  they  diffuse.  But  whenever  in  reading  the  scriptures 
thou  comest  upon  a  thought  which  is,  so  to  speak,  a  stone  of 
stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  thee,  lay  it  to  thy  own 
account;  for  doubt  not  but  this  stone  of  stumbling  contains 
important  meaning,  and  so  that  shall  be  fulfilled  which  is 
Stte%  JIe  that  beheveth  shall  not  be  brought  to  shame.’ 

eheve  first,  and  then,  beneath  that  which  thou  accountest  an 
offence,  thou  shalt  find  much  that  is  profitable  for  holiness  ” 
But  however  correct  these  principles  of  Origen  may  have 

been,  yet  he  was  nevertheless  prevented  from  making  a  right 

use  of  them,  by  a  false  view  of  the  spirit  and  aim  of  holy 
scnpture,  and  of  all  divine  revelation  through  the  Word 
And  this  false  view  again  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
*  Philocal.  c.  1,  p.  51. 
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wrong  conception  lie  had  formed  of  the  relation  of  the  Gnosis 
to  iriariQ.  In  both  respects  he  was  led  astray  by  his  pre¬ 
dominantly  speculative  view  of  religion,  which  disqualified  him 
for  distinguishing  between  what  belongs  to  a  Christian  creed 
and  what  belongs  to  a  Christian  philosophy,  and  prevented 
him  from  keeping  duly  in  view  the  essentially  practical  end  of 
all  divine  revelations,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular.  He 
did  not  refer  everything  to  what  ought  to  be  the  sole  end  of 
all  the  efforts  of  human  nature — to  redemption,  regeneration, 
sanctification,  and  the  salvation  resulting  therefrom ;  but  in 
his  view  the  practical  end  of  man’s  reformation  was  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  one,  designed  especially  for  the  great  mass  of 
believers,  who  were  as  yet  incapable  of  anything  higher  and 
nobler.  With  him  speculation  was  the  highest  end  ;  the  aim 
above  all  others  ought  to  be,  to  communicate  the  higher  truths 
to  the  spiritual  men  who  were  competent  to  understand  them 
— to  the  Gnostics.  These  higher  truths  related  chiefly  to  the 
following  questions:* — “  First,  concerning  God,  what  is  the 
nature  of  Ilis  only-begotten  Son,  and  in  what  sense  is  He  the 
Son  of  God  ;  what  was  the  reason  why  He  condescended  to 
enter  into  human  nature ;  what  is  the  effect  of  this  act,  and 
on  what  beings,  and  when  does  it  reach  them?  Secondly, 
concerning  the  higher  kinds  of  rational  beings  who  have 
fallen  from  the  state  of  bliss,  and  of  the  causes  of  their  fall ; 
of  the  different  kinds  of  souls,  and  whence  these  differences 
arise  ?  What  is  the  world,  and  why  was  it  created  ?  whence 
is  there  so  much  evil  on  the  earth,  and  then  whether  it  exists 
on  the  earth  only,  or  is  to  be  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
creation  ?”  As  Origen  regarded  the  solution  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  the  main  thing,  many  parts  of  scripture  (if  lie  kept 
simply  to  their  natural  sense)  must  have  appeared  to  him  to 
contribute  nothing  to  this  most  essential  end.  The  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  earthly  events,  and  all  legislation  with  regard  to  mere 
earthly  relations,  he  therefore  explained  as  being  simply  a 
symbolical  veil  of  a  higher  history  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
of  higher  laws  relating  to  a  spiritual  kingdom.  Thus  the 
higher  and  the  subordinate  ends  of  scripture  were  to  be 
united  ;  the  revelation  of  the  higher  truths  required  to  be  veiled 
under  a  letter  which  should  be  suited  for  the  instruction  of 
the  multitude.  “  The  mass  of  genuine  and  simple  believers,” 
*  Philocal.  c.  1,  p.  28. 


says  Origen,  “  testify  to  the  utility  even  of  this  inferior 
understanding  of  the  scriptures.”  Between  these  two  senses 
of  scripture  Origen  supposed  there  was  also  another  adapted 
to  the.  capacity  of  those  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  that 
loftier  contemplation  of  the  spirit.  And  this  was  an  alle¬ 
gorical  cue ;  an  application  not  so  elevated  and  profound,  but 
suited  to  general  purposes  of  moral  instruction  and  edification 
(of  such  passages,  e.  g.,  as  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  which  originally 
relate  to  particular  cases).  Thus  he  refers  to  this  class  most 
of  the  allegorical  expositions  of  scripture  employed  at  that 
time  for  popular  instruction,  Thus,  according  to  the  theory 
of  Origen,  the  three-fold  sense  of  scripture  corresponded  to 
the  three  parts  of  human  nature — to  the  properly  godlike  in 
man,  the  spirit,  which  tends  to  the  eternal,  and  finds  its 
appropriate  life  in  the  contemplation  of  things  divine  ;  to  the 
soul,  which  moves  within  the  sphere  of  the  finite  and  tem¬ 
poral  ;  and  to  the  body.  As  Origen  agreed  with  Philo  in 
the  essential  features  of  this  view,  so  too  he  laboured  gene¬ 
rally  to  deliver  objective  truth  from  the  historical  letter, 
which  he  held  was  given  merely  as  an  envelope  of  the  spirit.* 
Yet  he  found  passages  where  the  letter  seemed  to  him  to  be 
untenable ;  either  because  he  was  destitute  of  correct  prin¬ 
ciples  of  interpretation,  and  of  the  necessary  helps  thereto,  or 
because  he  was  unable  to  separate  in  scripture  the  human 
element  from  the  divine  or  because  (which  would  agree 
with  what  we  lately  remarked),  starting  from  exaggerated  no¬ 
tions  of  inspiration,  he  could  not  suppose  there  were  any 
contradictions  in  scripture,  even  in  unimportant  matters 
and,  in  such  cases,  he  believed  that  the  only  way  of  re- 
anoving  the  difficulty  was  by  spiritualizing  the  meaning.^ 
And,  like  Philo,  he  combined  with  these  views  such  a 
reverence  for  holy  scripture  that  he  could  say  that  these 
things,  so  untenable  according  to  the  letter— these  mythical 
passages  as  veils  of  a  higher  sense— are,  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  inspired  the  Sophia,  interspersed  as  stones  of  stumbling, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  men  to  deeper  investigation. § 


*  ffufcctTixov  Tav  ysfccpcov,  to  tv^ufccc  tojv  orvtufjC.e&Tix.uv. 

t  F°r  example,  he  considered  the  story  of  Uriah  to  be  in  its  literal 
meaning  untenable;  because  in  David  he  saw  only  the  inspired  of  God, 
and  not  the  sinful  mail. 

i  A vayuyn  us  to  voutov.  §  IxotvioiXa.,  orooox'ofj.ijMTcc. 
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These  principles  Origen  applied,  not  to  the  Old  Testament 
alone,  but  also  and  expressly  to  the  New  and  to  the  Gospel  his¬ 
tory.*  Many  a  difficulty,  as  he  imagined,  could  be  solved  by 
supposing  that  the  apostles  had  represented  what  they  had  to 
say  respecting  a  different  agency  of  the  divine  Logos  f  under 
the  figurative  dress  of  various  sensible  facts.  J  The  difficulties 
which  he  would  thus  remove  were  partly  such  as  a  subtlety 
devoid  of  a  healthy  simplicity  had  created,  and  in  part  such 
as  really  existed,  but  which  he  could  have  solved  in  a  better 
way,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  historical  truth,  by  soberly 
comparing  the  different  accounts,  by  distinguishing  the  divine 
from  the  human  element  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  by 
separating  the  essential  from  the  unessential.  The  application 
to  these  of  his  own  profound  idea  of  the  humanization  of  the 
divine  Logos  in  the  holy  scriptures,  of  the  Word  assuming  in 
the  letter  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  of  the  treasure  contained 
in  earthly  vessels,  would  have  led  him,  had  he  been  free  from 
the  fetters  of  his  mystical  inlellectualism ,  to  another  and 
sounder  mode  of  reconciling  discrepancies. 

Such  principles,  it  must  be  allowed,  tended  to  surrender 
the  historical  facts  in  which  Christianity  is  grounded  to  all 
manner  of  subjective  caprice,  and  Origen  seems  to  have  been 
awrare  of  the  threatening  danger.  He  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  it,  and  never  failed  to  insist  on  the  fact  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  letter  and  the  spirit  must  both  be  adhered  to,  and 
that  it  was  not  right  to  give  up  the  letter  except  after  the 
most  careful  examination.  But  how  arbitrary  and  dependent 
on  caprice  were  even  these  limits ! 

We  cannot  deny,  however,  that  in  Origen’s  own  case  this 
danger  was,  as  regards  the  main  facts  of  the  gospel  history, 
averted  by  the  fact  that  he  wras  animated  by  a  sincerely  devout, 
believing  temper  of  mind,  and  one  which  was  fully  penetrated 
with  the  historical  truth  of  Christianity.  Nor  should  we  for¬ 
get  that,  in  his  case,  truth  and  error  were  combined  together 

*  See  the  passages  already  cited  from  the  Philocalia; — also  c.  15, 
p.  139. 

f  From  divers  communications  of  the  WtSuuux  vor,r:/i  -ou  XokttcZ. 

J  npotzara  a,vro7;,  ovrov  [aiv  tv£%& >ptiy  aXw^ivuv  fr\ivu,ccrtxug  u.ucc  xtti 
cuiLCtrixuig,  omv  [ay]  lYidi^sTo  cctAtyarlowg*  tfooxotvav  ro  vtviuumtixov  rov  ffuuJa<7em 
xouj  crcj'CouAvoii  rroXXaxig  rov  dXriSovg  ^yivllcatixq’j  iv  tm  goiuv.  ixt v,  ojg  ccy  iivrct 

rig)  In  Joann.  T.  X.  s.  4. 
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in  a  manner  which  can  only  be  explained  from  the  personal 
character  of  the  man,  and  by  his  relations  to  a  period  agitated 
by  so  many  various  and  conflicting  influences.  Pie  saw  how 
the  carnally-minded  Jew,  clinging  to  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament,  could  not  attain  to  the  faith  in  the  gospel ;  how 
Christians  of  a  similar  character  were,  in  the  same  way,  led  to 
form  the  rudest  notions  of  God  and  of  divine  things  :  he  saw 
how  anti-Jewish  Gnostics  were,  by  this  same  way  of  regarding 
the  Old  Testament,  betrayed  into  the  contrary  error,  refusing 
to  acknowledge  as  the  God  of  the  gospel  a  being  who  appeared 
so  material,  and  so  were  led  to  set  up  their  system  of  Dualism. 
Origen  opposed  to  all  these  conflicting  errors  this  spiritualizing 
method  of  interpretation,  as  equally  able  to  refute  them  all.* 
It  was  by  no  means  his  intention  by  this  course  to  bring  down 
all  that  is  divine  in  the  sacred  scriptures  to  the  level  of  the 
human  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  went  too  far  towards  the  other 
extreme,  of  deifying  the  human. 

And  yet  the  Alexandrian  tendency  of  mind,  had  it  met 
with  no  opposition,  and  even  if  it  had  been  carried  out  without 
restraint  of  that  pious  spirit  which  tempered  it  in  the  case  of  a 
Clement  and  an  Origen,  would,  unquestionably,  have  led  to  an 
Idealism  subversive  of  all  the  historical  and  objective  truths  of 
Christianity.  For  the  mystical  interpretation,  much  as  it  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  mythical,  both  in  the  principles  from  which  it 
started,  and  in  the  religious,  philosophical,  and  doctrinal  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  it  proceeded,  was  calculated  to  produce  the 
same  results  with  the  latter,  and  to  run  into  the  same  mythical 
conclusions.  But  fortunately,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  conflicts 
which  the  school  of  Origen  had  to  undergo  towards  the  end  of 
the  present  period,  this  tendency  met  with  a  counteracting  check 
in  the  Realism  of  the  Western  church  ;  while  the  latter,  in  its 
turn,  felt  the  spiritualizing  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  present  a  general  sketch  of  the 
principal  directions  of  the  theological  mind  in  their  relation 
to  each  other,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  influence 
of  their  fundamental  diversity  on  the  treatment  of  particular 
doctrines ;  and  while  we  shall  thus  furnish  the  proof  of  the 

*  After  adducing  all  those  errors,  he  says,  Philocal.  c.  1,  p.  17, 

Aina.  Sfi  rrucri  roi$  •^‘u'ho'hol'iuiv  y.cLi  d.aifauuiv  r,  ibtainxuiv  ‘Xu)  Sscu 

Xoyctjv  ovk  Tig  tivca  ooy.it  n  n  y^c.ipy,  kcctoc  to,  •xwjUja-Tiy.u.  {/.ri 

ccXX  cug  TTgog  ‘v/'/Acv  y^oiuucx.  V^uXyif/.fx.'ivyi, 
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correctness  of  our  general  view,  we  shall  at  the  same  time 
adduce  evidence  of  the  fact  that  both  tendencies,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  antagonism,  would  still  meet  and  coincide  in 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity. 


B. — Development  of  the  several  Main  Doctrines  of  Christianity. 

We  should  never  forget  that  Christianity  did  not  deliver  to 
men  a  speculative  knowledge  of  God  and  of  divine  things,  nor 
a  ready-made  doctrinal  system  in  a  permanent  form  ;  but  that 
it  announced  facts  of  a  revelation  of  God  to  man,  by  which 
the  human  race  was  placed  in  an  entirely  new  relation  to  the 
Creator,  the  recognition  and  appropriation  of  which  was  to 
lead  to  an  entirely  new  direction  and  shaping  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  and  to  modify  whatever  had  previously  charac¬ 
terized  it.  The  fact  of  the  redemption  of  sinful  man  by 
Christ  constitutes  the  central  point  of  Christianity.  From  the 
influence  which  the  reception  of  this  fact  necessarily  exercised 
on  man’s  inward  life,  this  new  shaping  of  the  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  developed  itself ;  and  from  the  latter,  again,  there 
proceeded  a  gradual  regeneration  of  his  habits  of  thinking 
in  so  far  as  they  came  into  direct  or  indirect  contact  with 
religion. 

This  influence  extended  itself  also  to  the  general  notion 
of  the  Divine  Being  —  the  consciousness  of  the  God  in  whom 
we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.  This ,  too,  became  in 
believers  more  vivid  and  more  profound.  They  felt  more 
strongly  the  all-pervading  presence  of  that  God  who  made 
himself  to  be  felt  in  nature,  and  whose  existence  is  to  the  spirit 
undeniable.  It  was  to  this  undeniable  fact  of  man’s  conscious¬ 
ness  that  they  appealed  in  their  endeavour  to  lead  the  pagans 
from  the  gods  which  they  had  made  to  themselves  to  the  only 
true  God.  Amid  all  the  differences  of  form  which  mark  the 
various  statements  of  the  Fathers  upon  this  subject,  this  one 
common  feature  is  discernible,  not  only  in  those  whose  education 
had  led  them  through  the  Platonic  philosophy,  but  also  in 
such  men  as  Tertullian,  who,  a  stranger  and  an  enemy  to 
philosophical  culture,  testified  in  an  original  manner  to  that 
which  had  penetrated  deeply  into  the  vigorous  but  stern  indi¬ 
viduality  of  his  character.  Clement  appeals  to  the  fact  that 
all  scientific  proof  supposes  something  which  cannot  be  proved, 
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which  can  only  be  apprehended  immediately  by  the  intellect. 

highest,  simple,  superior  to  matter,  lie 
says,  '  faith  only  can  raise  itself.  He  contends,  therefore 
that  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  God  except  so  far  as 
He  has  revealed  Himself  to  man.  God  cannot  be  compre¬ 
hended  by  demonstrative  science,  for  this  starts  from  the  more 
original  and  better  known;  but  nothing  has  priority  to  the 
Eternal.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
Unknown  must  be  arrived  at  by  divine  grace  and  by  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  his  eternal  Word.  He  then  quotes  the  speech  of 
ot.  Paul  at  Athens  concerning  the  unknown  God.j  And 
then  m  another  place  he  says,  “  The  great  first  Cause  is 
exalted  above  space,  time,  name,  and  conception.  Hence  even 

JVloses  asks  of  God  that  He  would  reveal  Himself  to  him  t _ 

plainly  intimating  that  what  God  is  no  man  can  teach  or 
express,  but  that  lie  only  by  his  own  power  can  make  Himself 
known.  rI  he  same  father  recognises  in  all  men  an  efflux  from 
God,  a  divine  particle, §  which  constrains  them,  in  despite  of 
themselves,  to  acknowledge  One  Eternal  God.  What  the 
philosophical  schools  had  taught  of  a  recognition  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute,  which  is  presupposed  in  all  demonstrative  science,  and 
grounded  in  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the  intellect,  was, 
it  is  true,  transferred  by  him  at  once,  and  without  any  middle 
term,  to  an  immediate  conviction  of  a  living  God,  derived 
from  quite  another  source  than  any  exercise  of  the  thinking 
mind  from  the  living  God,  bearing  witness  of  Himself  by  his 
own  self  manifestation.  In  place  of  the  undeniable  Absolute 
of  speculative  reason  he  substituted  the  God  known  in  the 
universal  consciousness  of  mankind  without  any  mediation  of 
reasoning.  || 

As  Origen,  employing  the  language  of  philosophy,  places 

*  Strom.  1.  II.  f.  364.  f  L.  c.  1.  V.  f.  588- 

n  >  v'  ,  §  ’A vo'fpoiu.  9£/*«.  Protrept.  p.  45. 

II  E<  Is  Xs yoi  rbv  iirmmpyv  aorohixnx^  tnai  ptra  Xoyou,  'o-xovvara,  on 

XU!  CU  avucrtiuKroi :  and  after  remarking  that  neither  ny„  nor 

<Peo,w;  c an  arrive  at  these  principles,  he  concludes,  mV™  ou>  tyxirScu 
povy  oiovn  me  tuv  oXeov  dpx^e-  Strom.  1.  II.  f.  364,  and  1.  V.  f.  588  s 
A ii<rir.i  ft  S£;«  x*Z‘n  xa)  p'ovu  tZ  erooo’  ooLtoZ  X'oyoo  to  dyvoornv  vouv.  Com¬ 
pare  Anstot.Etlnc.  Magn.  1.  p.  1 197,  cd.  Bekker  :  'H  ^  yko  Wumpn 

TUV  /J.I T  aerofoifyu,  y™»  i<rnv,  a.)  I  d?Xooi  dva-rolimTO!.  lie r  oLx  «v  £;»  mo) 

rars  n  o  vov$.  Of  which,  or  some  similar  passage, 

*what  Clement  says  is  a  copy. 
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the  idea  of  one  God  among  the  roivac  irroiar  (the  ideas 
common  to  the  consciousness  of  all  mankind),*  so  he  considers 
the  notion  of  a  Godhead  which  is  natural  to  man  to  be  a  mark, 
of  its  relationship  to  the  Divine  Being.  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
recognises  a  revelation  of  God  in  the  whole  of  creation  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  receive  this  revelation,  he  supposes 
a  certain  sensibility  to  be  necessary.  Where  the  one  is  slug¬ 
gish.  the  other  becomes  unintelligible  to  man.  To  the  common 
question  of  sensual  pagans,  “  Where  is  your  God  ?  show  him 
to  us  ” — he  replied,  Show  me  thy  man ,  and  I  will  shoiv  thee 
my  God.  Show  me  that  the  eyes  of  thy  soul  see,  that  the 
ears  of  thy  heart  hear.  All  have  eyes  to  see  the  sun,  but 
rhe  blind  cannot  see  it.  As  a  soiled  mirror  is  incapable  of 
receiving  an  image,  so  the  impure  soul  is  incapable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  image  of  God.  True,  God  has  created  all  things  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Himself  known  through  his  works,  just 
as  the  invisible  soul  is  discerned  by  its  operations.  All  life 
reveals  Him  ;  His  breath  quickens  all ;  without  it,  all  would 
sink  into  nothing :  but  the  darkness  of  the  soul  itself  is  the 
reason  why  it  does  not  perceive  this  revelation.”  He  there¬ 
fore  says  to  man,  “  Submit  thyself  to  the  physician,  who  can 
heal  the  eyes  of  thy  soul  ;  submit  thyself  to  God.”f 

AVhile  Clement,  who  had  passed  through  the  Platonic  phi¬ 
losophy  to  Christianity,  was  fain  to  discover  something  akin  to 
Christian  ideas  and  sentiments  in  the  sayings  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  and  from  this  desire  suffered  himself  to  be  misled 
into  changing  with  one  another  coins  of  very  different  value, 
Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friend  of  nature,  the  foe  of 
art  and  of  all  school-wisdom,  was  secure  against  any  such 
temptation.  He  appealed  rather  to  the  spontaneous  testimony 
of  the  soul  untrained  in  the  schools,  but  simple,  rude,  and  un¬ 
educated. j;  While  others  industriously  collected  from  the 
stores  of  ancient  learning,  and  even  from  spurious  writings, 
testimonies  to  the  truth  which  Christianity  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  religious  consciousness  of  all  mankind,  Tertullian  preferred 
to  point  to  an  obvious  testimony,  accessible  to  all,  and  of  indis¬ 
putable  genuineness,  those  outpourings  of  the  soul  (eruptiones 

*  C.  Cels.  lib.  I.  c.  4. 

f  Ad.  Autolyc.  lib.  I.  c.  2. 

%  De  testimonio  animse.  See  vol.  I.  p.  247. 
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animse)  which  are  a  tacit  pledge  of  an  inborn  consciousness.* 
Marcion  alone,  under  the  influence  of  a  misconception,  and  of 
!!n|)ClfeCt  )r  digested  truths  (see  above),  and  by  a  direction  of 
the  Christian  feelings  neither  well  understood  nor  duly  modu¬ 
lated,  denied  that  any  testimony  concerning  the  God  of  the 
gospel  was  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  creation,  or  in  the 
common  consciousness  of  mankind.  The  more  vehemently^ 
therefore,  does  Tertullian,  in  opposition  to  him,  insist  on  this 
testnnony.t  “  Never,”  says  he,  “  will  God  be  hidden,  never 
will  (^od  be  wanting  to  mankind;  always  will  lie  be  reco-- 
msed  always  perceived,  nay,  even  seen  when  He  wills  ft 
God  has  for  a  witness  of  Himself  all  that  we  are,  and  all  that 
is  around  us.  He  therefore  proves  Himself  to  be  God  and 
the  one  only  God,  by  the  very  fact  that  He  is  known  to’  all ; 
Jor  the  existence  of  anij  other  would  require  to  he  demon¬ 
strated.  A  consciousness  of  God  is  the  original  dowry  of  the 
soul ;  the  same,  and  differing  in  no  respect,  in  Egypt  in 
.Syria,  and  in  Pontus:  for  all  souls  acknowledge  the  God  of 
the  Jews  as  their  God.” 

.  J^-s  regards,  however,  the  development  of  the  idea  of  God 
it  was  only  by  degrees,  and  after  overcoming  many  obstacles’ 
that  Christianity  succeeded  by  its  spiritualizing  and  ennobling' 
influence  in  removing  the  sensual  elements  in  which  that  idea 
had  been  veiled.  Though  it  was  preached  that  “God  is  a 
.Spirit,  it  still  required  a  new  form  of  thought,  resulting  from 
the  regeneration  of  the  thinking  faculty  itself,  to  develop  all 
that  this  idea  involves,  and  to  understand  what  spirit  is  By 
minds  still  wedded  to  the  forms  of  sense,  what  was  termed 
TTveupct  might  nevertheles  be  conceived  as  a  species  of  matter 
though  of  a  more  attenuated,  ethereal  kind ;  and  fancy,  over¬ 
ruling  the  understanding,  had  numberless  ways  of  depicting  it 
in  this  light. J  Accordingly  no  single  idea  could  effect  much 
m  this  case ;  the  counteracting  influence  must  come  from  the 
whole  cast  of  thougnt.  Where  this  general  spiritualization 
had  not  yet  been  attained  to,  that  profound  and  fervid  religious 
feeling,  which  gave  birth  to  the  wish  to  hold  everythin-  ?n  its 
reality  and  to  avoid  all  subtle  refinement,  would  .lie  more 
easily  oecome  tended  with  tne  sensuous  eminent.  We  nave 


See  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  last  note. 

+  c.  Marcion,  lib.  I.  c.  10;  comp.  c.  13  and  19 

*1  ka/l  I  1  m  nr*  ,  ,,  T/Nrt....  f  I  1  Vr  T  T  T 


J  See  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  XIII.  c.  21. 
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seen  an  instance  of  this  in  Tertullian,  who  could  not  conceive 
the  real,  but  as  being,  in  some  way  or  other,  corporeal.* * * § 

What  contributed  to  the  spiritualization  of  the  idea  of  God 
was  of  two  kinds.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  a  sober  and  chaste 
practical  bias  in  the  Christian  mind,  which,  springing  immedi¬ 
ately  from  Christianity,  inclined  men  to  rise  to  the  conception 
of  God  rather  by  means  of  the  heart  than  by  speculation  and 
fancy,  and  which,  in  the  depths  of  the  Christian  consciousness, 
perceived  that  the  image  of  divine  things  was  nothing  but  an 
image,  and  a  feeble  expression  of  that  which  by  divine  commu¬ 
nication  becomes  the  portion  of  each  believing  soul  in  its  own 
inner  life.  And  on  the  other  hand  it  was  promoted  by  the 
scientific  reflection  exercised  on  the  subject-matter  of  Christian 
doctrine,  such  as  we  see  in  Clement,  Origen,  and  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  school  generally.  The  former  of  these  tendencies  we 
meet  with  in  such  men  as  Irenmus  and  Novatian.  Irenaeus 
says,  “  Whatever  we  predicate  of  God  is  only  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration.  These  attributes  are  but  the  images  which  love  con¬ 
ceives,  and  into  which  feeling  introduces  something  else,  still 
greater  than  anything  that  lies  in  the  images  in  and  by  them¬ 
selves.”!  And  Novatian  remarks,  of  God’s  essence, J  “  It  is 
that  which  Himself  only  knows,  which  every  human  soul  feels, 
although  it  cannot  express.”§  The  same  writer  observes,  that, 
although  Christ  (since  the  human  mind  necessarily  advances 
in  religious  development)  employed  fewer  anthropomorphical 
images  than  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  even  lie,  in 
speaking  of  that  Being  who  transcends  all  human  conception 
and  language,  was  forced  to  employ  such  images  as  fell  far 
short  of  the  reality  itself. 

From  Anthropomorphism  we  distinguish  Anthropopathism , 
employing  both  terms  in  the  sense  which  seems  chiefly  autho¬ 
rized  by  their  etymology  and  their  historical  use.  The  latter, 
so  far  as  it  denotes  a  diseased  process  of  thought,  consists  in 
ascribing  to  the  Absolute  Spirit  the  limitations  and  defects 
which  cleave  to  the  human.  But  there  is  one  very  important 

*  Tertullian.  de  carne  Christi,  c.  11 :  Nihil  incorporale,  nisi  quod  non 
est.  Adv.  Prnxeam,  c.  7  :  Spiritus  corpus  sui  generis. 

f  Dicitur  quidem  secundum  haec  per  dilectionem,  sentitur  supra  ham 
secundum  magnitudinem.  Lib.  II.  c.  13,  s.  4. 

|  See  cap.  6  and  8. 

§  Quod  mens  omnis  humana  sentit,  etsi  non  exprimit. 
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respect  in  which  this  anthropopathism  differs  widely  from 
anthropomorphism.  For  the  former  is  based  on  an  undeniable 
and  inherent  necessity;  since  man,  being  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  and  being  a  spirit  in  affinity  with  the  Father  of  spirits, 
feels  constraint  and  a  warrant  for  framing  his  idea  of  God 
after  this  analogy.  There  is,  therefore,  a  true  as  well  as  a 
false  anthropopathism ;  and  it  is  possible  to  err  as  well  as  to 
be  right  in  seeking  to  avoid  it,  according  as  the  analogy  is 
correctly  or  wrongly  observed.  We  see  all  these  tendencies 
manifesting  themselves  in  the  period  before  us.  Both  among 
Jews  and  among  pagans  (as  we  observed  in  the  general  Intro¬ 
duction)  a  gross  and  sensuous  humanization  of  the  idea  of  God 
met  with  a  decided  opposition,  which,  proceeding  mainly  from 
the  Platonic  school,  spiritually  refined  upon  it,  and  rejected  all 
human  analogies.  As  Christianity  presented  a  complete  image 
of  God  in  Christ,  and  once  more  restored  it  in  human  nature, 
so  in  anthropopathism  must  Christianity  purify  the  true  from 
every  false  admixture,  not  indeed  by  repressing  but  by  ennobling 
it,  which,  however,  could  only  be  effected  by  a  reconciliation 
of  existing  antagonistic  tendencies  of  mind  which  became  mixed 
up  even  with  the  development  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God. 

While  to  the  ruder  conceptions  of  God’s  anger  and  retribu¬ 
tion  Marcion  opposed  the  equally  partial  notion  of  a  love 
which  excluded  justice  altogether,  the  religious  element  of 
those  conceptions  which  he  sought  to  banish  entirely  from  the 
body  of  the  faith  found  a  powerful  advocate  in  Tertullian — that 
enemy  to  all  spiritualizing  subtilty.  He  thought  he  could  con¬ 
vict  Marcion  of  inconsistency  by  arguing  that  redemption  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  Marcion  acknowledged  to  be 
alone  the  work  of  his  God,  presuppose  the  existence  of  guilt  in 
the  eye  of  God  as  a  holy  Being.*  He  therefore  maintained 
against  him  the  necessary  connection  between  God’s  goodness 
and  his  justice.  The  latter  he  regarded  as  the  principle  of 
order,  which  gives  each  thing  its  due,  and  assigns  to  all 
things  in  the  created  universe  their  mutual  relations  and  limits 
— the  just  itia  archil  ectonica,  as  it  was  afterwards  called;  so 
that  justice  and  moral  evil  were  not  necessarily  correlative 
notions,  but  the  notion  of  a  retributive  justice,  which  was  the 

*  Sed  et  peccata  dimittere  an  ejus  possit  esse,  qui  negetur  tenere  ;  et 
an  ejus  sit  absolvere,  cujus  non  sit  etiam  damnare  ;  et  an  congruat  eum 
ignoscere,  in  quem  nihil  sit  admissum.  c.  Marcion,  1.  IV.  c.  10. 
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correlate  of  moral  evil,  implies  that  more  general  notion  of 
justice.*  He  insists  on  the  necessity  of  anthropopathic  repre¬ 
sentation,  as  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind 
itself,  and  as  deriving  its  truth  from  the  fact  that  man  was 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  Therefore  man  has,  in  common 
with  God,  all  the  attributes  and  faculties  pertaining  to  the 
essence  of  spirit, — with  this  difference  only,  that  everything 
which  in  man  is  imperfect  must  in  God  be  conceived  as  per¬ 
fect.  And  this  applied  not  less  to  those  attributes  which  alone 
Marcion  would  ascribe  to  God — goodness  and  love — than  to 
those  which  he  wholly  rejected. f  Proceeding  on  the  assumption 
that,  from  the  restoration  of  God’s  image  in  man,  Christianity 
aimed  at  a  refined,  spiritualized  anthropopathism,  he  required 
that,  instead  of  transferring  every  quality  to  the  Divine  Being 
in  the  same  imperfection  in  which  it  exists  in  man,  an  endeavour 
should  rather  be  made  to  exalt  everything  in  man  to  the  true 
image  of  God,  to  make  man  truly  godlike.!  He  sees  in  the 
entire  revelation  of  God  a  continual  condescension  and  human¬ 
ization— of  which  the  end  and  goal  is  the  incarnation  of  God. 

Whatever  expressions  you  may  bring  together  as  low,  weak, 
and  unworthy  of  God,  and  derogatory  to  the  Creator,  to  all 
this  I  shall  give  you  one  simple  and  certain  answer.  God 
cannot  enter  into  any  sort  of  communication  with  man,  except 
hy  ascribing  to  Himself  human  passions  and  affections,  where¬ 
by  He  lets  Himself  down  and  moderates  the  transcendent  excel¬ 
lence  of  his  majesty,  which  human  weakness  could  not  endure  ; 
— an  act,  in  itself,  indeed,  not  worthy  of  God,  but  necessary 
for  man,  and  for  this  reason  still  worthy  of  God  ;  since  nothing 
is  so  worthy  of  Him  as  that  which  conduces  to  man’s  salva¬ 
tion^  God  has  dealt  with  man  as  with  his  equal,  that  so 

#  Nc  justitiam  tie  causa  mali  obfusces.  Omnia  ut  bouitas  concepit, 
ita  justitia  distinxit.  L.  c.  1.  II.  c.  12  et  13. 

f  Et  ha:c  ergo  imago  censeuda  est  Dei  in  homine,  quod  eosdem  motus 
et  sensus  habesU  humauus  animus,  quos  et  Deus,  licet  non  tales,  quales 
Deus ;  pro  substantia  eniin  et  status  eorum  et  exitus  distant.  Denique 
contrarios  eorum  sensus,  lenitatem  dieo.  patientiam,  niisericordiam  ip- 
satnque  matricem  earum  bonitatem,  cur  divina  prmsumitis  ?  Nec  tameu 
perfeete  ea  obtinemus,  qua;  solus  Deus  perfectus.  c.  Marcion,  1.  II-  c.  16. 

1  Satis  perversum  est,  ut  in  Deo  potius  humaua  constituas,  quam  in 
homine  divina,  et  hominis  imagine  Deum  imbuas  potius,  quam  Dei 
homirem.  L.  c. 

§  Conversabatur  Deus,  ut  homo  divina  agere  doceretur;  ex  ccquo 
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man  might  on  his  part  deal  with  God  as  with  Ids  equal  God 
appeared  in  lowliness,  that  man  might  thus  be  exalted  to  the 
highest  point  of  dignity.  If  thou  art  ashamed  of  such  a  Go  I 
Ido  not  see  how  thou  canst  honestly  believe  in  a  crucified 

fnnnh  M  VUre’  1  US  last  c  iar?e  of  inconsistency  did  not 
touch  Mai  cion  s  case,  because  the  same  principle  which  made 

him  opposed  to  the  anthropopathic  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
made  him  also  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  Ter- 
tulhan  argues  further  from  the  nature  of  a  graduated  progress 
m  revelation,  that  God  s  justice  must  predominate  before  his 
love  could  prevail  that  the  legal  principle  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  must  necessarily  distinguish  itself  in  this  way  from  hie 
-New  Testament  principle  of  redeeming  love.* 

As  to  the  teachers  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  their  philoso¬ 
phical  education  created  a  desire  to  exclude  all  gross  an- 
thropopathism  from  the  Christian  creed;  but  in  so  doino- 
they  inclined  (as  was  likely  to  happen)  too  strongly  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  gave  a  dead  and  merely  subjective  turn 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes.  An  apt  illustration  of 
this  is  furnished  by  the  following  words  of  Orio-en  which  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  they  so  truly  and  beautifully  say  of  the 
<  none  education  of  mankind,  betray  nevertheless  an  inclination 
to  give  too  subjective  a  turn  to  the  notion  of  the  divine  anger 
and  Prove  that  he  failed  in  understanding  its  objective  truth 
and  nal.ty  as  clearly  as  Tertullia,,  did.  °  Availi.^  hinielf  of 
I  hdo  s  doctrine  of  the  humanizing  and  dishumanizing  of  divine 
UiingS  t  he  say*,}  «  Whenever  the  holy  script ures°  speak  of 

tre  ’  of  W  ’  111  ,  1Vine  maj6St>r’  and  when  ‘hey  do  not 

treat,  of  His  providence  as  mixing  with  human  affairs,  they 

pT’chW'ti  ?  UT’  f°r  therG  is  n0  end  ofHis  greatness 
„ods  Ps'  xc'v  o  P  T  “  a  g”** God’  a  8«at  King  above  all 
■5°  L ’  *  s,.xcv‘  -  But  when  the  divine  providence,  which  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  interwoven  with  human  things,  is  exhibited,  thenGcd 

agebat  Deus  cum  homme,  ut  homo  ex  cequo  agere  cum  Deo  posset 
Deus  pusiffus  mventus  est,  ut  homo  maximus  fieret  L.  c  e.  27 

Ut  bomtatem  suatn  voluerit  offendere,  in  quibus  praimiserat  severi- 
tatem  quia  nec  mirum  erat  diversitas  temporalis,  si  postea  Deus  mitior 
pro  rebus  edomitis,  qm  retro  austerior  pro  indomitis.  c.  Mai-cion.  l.  IL 

t  See  vol.  I.  p.  76. 
t  Homil.  XVIII.  in  Jcremiam,  s.  G. 

VOX,.  II. 
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assumes  the  feelings,  the  manner,  and  language  of  men,  just  as 
we,  conversing  with  a  child  two  years  old,  accommodate  our¬ 
selves  to  the  child’s  language;  since,  if  we  preserved  the  dignity 
of  riper  years,  and  conversed  with  children  without  letting  oiu- 
selves  down  to  their  language,  they  could  not  understand  us. 
So  should  our  conceptions  with  regard  to  God,  when  He  lets 
Himself  down  to  the  human  race,  and  especially  to  that  part  of 
it  which  is  still  at  the  age  of  childhood.  Observe  how,  in  our 
intercourse  with  children,  we  grown-up  men  alter  even  the 
names  of  things ;  how  we  call  food  by  one  particular  name,  and 
drink  by  another,  employing  a  language  which  belongs  not  to 
those  of  mature  age  but  to  children.  If  any  one  were  to  hear 
us  thus  talking  with  children,  would  he  say,  This  old  man  has 
lost  his  senses?  And  so  God  also  speaks  to  us  as  to  children. 

1  Behold,’  says  our  Saviour,  ‘  I  and  the  children  which  God 
hath  given  me,’  Heb.  ii.  13.  When  thou  hearest  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  believe  not  that  this  wrath  is  a  passion  of  God.  It  is  a 
condescension  of  language,  designed  to  convert  and  improve 
the  child;  for  we  ourselves  assume  an  angry  look  to  our 
children,  not  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  our  heart, 
but  while  we  assume  such  a  relation  towards  them.  If 
we  were  still  to  retain  on  our  countenance  an  expression  of 
friendly  feeling  towards  the  child,  and  let  the  love  of  our  soul 
be  seen,  without  altering  our  looks  as  the  good  of  the  child 
required,  we  should  spoil  him.  So  God  is  described  to 
us  as  angry,  in  order  to  our  conversion  and  improvement, 
when  in  truth  He  is  not  angry.  But  thou  wilt  suffer  the  wrath 
of  God,  if  thou  art  punished  by  his  so-called  wrath,  when  thy 
own  wickedness  shall  draw  down  upon  thee  sufferings  laud  to 
endure.”  Thus  Origen  expressed  himself  in  a  sermon ;  but  on 
another  occasion,  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew,  where 
he  brings  out  the  same  theory,  he  observes  *  “  To  sucIl  as 

would  not  be  likely  to  be  harmed  thereby  we  might  say  much  of 
God’s  goodness,  and  of  the  overflowing  fulness  of  his  grace, 
which,  not  without  good  reason,  he  has  concealed  from  those 
who  fear  him.” 

Here,  too,  the  Alexandrians  took  the  middle  ground 
between  the  Gnostic  and  the  teachers  of  the  church.  The 
latter  ascribed  to  God  the  attribute  of  absolute,  retributive 
justice;  the  former  rejected  altogether  the  notion  of  justice 
*  Ed.  Huet.  f.  378.  T.  XV.  s.  1. 
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as  incompatible  with  the  essence  of  the  all-perfect  God, 
making  the  attribute  of  justice  to  be  opposed  to  that  of  good¬ 
ness.  With  the  Alexandrians,  on  the  other  hand,  the  notion  of 
justice,  which  they  endeavoured  to  defend  against  the  Gnostics 
as  belonging  to  the  perfection  of  the  Deity,*  was  wholly 
merged  in  the  notion  of  a  divine  love,  which  disciplined  fallen 
rational  beings  in  various  ways,  according  to  their  various  moral 
characters  and  requirements. f  Accordingly  they  could  say 
that  the  distinction  which  the  Gnostics  made  between  the  just 
and  the  good  God  might  be  truly  employed  in  a  certain  sense  ; 
as  for  example  when  Christ  (the  divine  Logos)— the  educator 
and  purifier  of  fallen  beings,  whose  discipline  had  for  its 
aim  to  render  all  capable  of  participating  in  the  divine  good¬ 
ness,  and  thereby  of  being  blessed — is  distinctively  called  the 
Just  One.  |  Thus,  according  to  this  scheme,  the  notion  of  divine 
justice,  being  merged  in  that  of  disciplinary  love,  or  of  the 
wisdom  of  love,  loses  its  own  self-subsistence.  And  the  same 
is  tiue  also  of  the  idea  of  punishment,  which  is  regarded  simply 
as  a  means  to  an  outward  end,  as  a  purifying  process  ordained 
by  divine  love,  although  however  there  is  no  attempt  to  show 
from  the  idea  of  punishment,  in  its  relation  to  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  in  what  way  it  is  to  promote  that  end. 

In  our  history  of  heresy  we  formerly  spoke  of  the  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  doctrine  of  God,  as  the  absolutely  free 
Creator  of  the  universe,  and  the  whole  peculiar  essence  of 
Christianity ;  and  we  also  pointed  out  the  strong  contrast 
which  this  doctrine  must  have  presented  to  the  existing  modes 
of  thought  which  had  been  derived  from  antiquity.  The 
Apostle  St.  I  aul  sums  up  the  Christian  Theism,  as  the  be¬ 
lief  m  One  God,  from  whom,  by  whom,  and  to  whom,  all 
things  subsist ;  and  the  threefold  relation,  here  expressed,  in 
which  all  existence  stands  to  God,  denotes,  at  the  same  time, 

*  See  Orig.  Comment,  in  Exod. ;  ed.  Lommatzseh,  T.  VIII.  p.  300. 

■f  A  dtxaioiruvy  ffurri^iof. 

t  dem.  Psedagog.  lib.  I.  f.  118:  K J  ^  Mlr™,  dycc$is 

auro  »  i<rri  dya3is,  j  St  vli,  A  J  xiyos  olZtoZ  l ,  r£ 

hKu.os  vptrayotthr*,,  —  and  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  I.  s.  40,  where  lie 
treats  of  the  Gnostic  distinction  between  the  dya$is  and  the  hwwyos 
{touto  it)  oift*,  ptr’  lllTUM,  JxyfaZ;  /WwerSsv  Xtysha, 

st/  rou  vaTjos  koci^  TO-J  wou,  ro-j  fAv  vloZ  ruy^dv ivros  'iizcuotrvvn;,  «rsu  Si  r«TM; 
touj  tv  t*  luuMWf  roZ  vloZ  p-tri  TW  XomroZ  ficunXux,  tlt.yt- 

Touvro;.  *  ' 
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the  close  connection  between  the  Christian  doctrines  of  crea¬ 
tion,  redemption,  and  sanctification,  as  well  as  between  the 
doctrine  of  creation  and  the  ethical  element.  For  the  phrase 
ii  to  Him,”  which  assigns  to  the  Christian  system  of  morals  its 
province  and  its  fundamental  principle,  presupposes  the 
“  from  Him  and  the  phrase  “  by  Iiimw  denotes  the  media¬ 
tion  of  them  both.  Hence,  as  we  saw  in  the  history  of 
the  Gnostic  sects,  the  corruptions  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  creation,  which  proceeded  from  the  reaction  of  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  world,  necessarily  superinduced  corruptions  also 
of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  of  the  system  of  morals. 
Accordingly,  in  the  New  Testament,  we  read  of  God  as 
the  positive  first  cause  of  all  existence ;  of  a  God  who  has 
revealed  himself  in  creation — not  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing. 
In  the  important  passage,  Hebrews  xi.  3,  that  act  of  the 
spirit  denoted  by  the  name  of  faith — whereby  the  spirit  rises 
above  the  whole  chain  of  causal  connection  in  the  pheno¬ 
menal  world  to  an  almighty  creative  word,  as  the  cause  of  all 
existence — is  opposed  to  the  sensuous  contemplation  of  the 
world  which  acknowledges  nothing  higher  than  the  cha.a  of 
things  in  the  world  of  appearance. * 

But  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  original  matter,  as 
conditioning  and  determining  the  creation,  the  positive  ele¬ 
ment  of  this  faith  was  negatively  defined  by  the  doctrine  that 
God  created  all  things  out  of  nothing.!  This  definition  was  a 
stone  of  stumbling,  not  only  to  the  Gnostics,  but  to  all  who 
were  still  fettered  by  the  cosmogonical  theories  of  antiquity, 
or  in  whom  the  speculative  interest  exceeded  the  religious,  and 
would  acknowledge  no  limits.  To  this  class  belonged  Her- 
mogenes,  a  painter  at  Carthage,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  He  differed 
essentially  from  the  Gnostics  in  the  decidedly  AVestern  bias  of 
his  mind— the  Greek  speculative  tendency  predominating  in 
his  case  over  the  Oriental  intuition.  And  hence  his  system, 
as  it  did  not,  like  those  of  the  Gnostic  systems,  engage 
the  imagination,  obtained  less  favour ;  we  hear  of  no  sect 
called  Ilermogeneans.  Moreover,  it  was  not  his  wish  to  set 
up,  like  the  Gnostics,  a  distinct  system  of  esoteric  religious 

*  The  negative  of  the  proposition,  U  (paivouAvwv  ra  fiXf.Tipivp 

f  The  XTiV/;  \k  rou  fJiM  CV70S)  &S  IQ  H (.TUI OS* 
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doctrines.  It  was  only  on  a  single  point — a  point,  however, 
which  unquestionably  was  calculated  to  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  whole  system  of  religion — that  he  departed 
from  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church.  And  this  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  philosophy  concerning  the  v\r\  which  he 
adopted  into  his  system,  for  which  a  point  of  union  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  way  in  which  this  idea  had  already  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  apologetic  writers  ;  although  of  all  these  it  may 
be  shown  that  they  were  far  removed  from  Dualistic  views,  and. 
merely  adopting  the  Platonic  notion  of  the  vXtj  in  a  formal 
way,  made  of  it  an  entirely  different  thing  by  the  connection  in 
which  they  placed  it  in  their  system.  He  was  probably  a  zealous 
antagonist  of  Montanism,  which  in  his  day  was  spreading 
rapidly  in  North  Africa.  The  artist  would  find  in  the  Mon- 
tanists  as  little  to  sympathize  with  as  they  would  in  the  artist. 
It  is  a  mark  of  the  liberal  artist-like  turn  of  mind  with  which 
he  opposed  the  stern  Pietism  of  the  Montanists,  that  he  could 
see  nothing  which  ought  to  give  offence  if  he  employed  his  art 
in  delineating  subjects  of  the  pagan  mythology.*  This  indi¬ 
cates  an  objectiveness  of  view,  which,  considering  the  antago¬ 
nism  then  existing  between  Christianity  and  paganism,  was 
hardly  consistent  with  a  healthy  and  earnest  tone  of  Christian 
feeling.  We  distinctly  see  how,  in  his  case,  at  one  time  a 
speculative  element,  at  another  an  artistic  one,  prevailed  over 
the  religious  principle. 

*  The  obscure  words  of  Tertu.dan,  from  which  this  account  is  derived, 
run  as  follows:  Pingit  illicite,  nubit  assidue,  legem  Dei  in  libidinem 
defendit,  in  artem  contemnit.  The  first  part  of  the  sentence  might  be 
understood  as  implying  that  Tertullian  regarded  the  art  of  painting 
itself  as  a  pagan  and  sinful  occupation ;  but  even  Tertullian’s  Monta- 
nistic  hatred  of  art  could  hardly  have  gone  to  such  an  extreme  as  this, 
and,  indeed,  there  is  no  evidence  in  his  writings  that  it  did.  Neither  do 
the  words,  “he  despised  the  law  in  the  case  of  art,”  favour  the  above 
sense ;  for  we  can  think  of  no  passage  of  scripture  which  Tertullian  could 
interpret  as  forbidding  the  art  of  painting  generally.  But  it  is  probable 
that  Tertullian  meant  by  lex  Dei  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  the 
denunciations  against  the  makers  of  idols,  and  that  the  sense  is— He 
(Hermogeues)  despises  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  way 
in  which  he  employs  art ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  still  up¬ 
hold  it.  for  the  purpose  of  defending  repeated  marriages  (nubit  assidue) 
against  the  Montanists,  who  on  this  point  declared  that  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament  had  been  annulled  by  Christianity,  and  by  the  new 
revelations  of  the  Paraclete. 
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Hermogenes  combated  the  emanation-theory  of  the  Gnostics, 
because  it  transferred  to  the  Divine  Being  the  notions  of 
sense,  and  because  the  idea  of  God’s  holiness  could  not  be 
reconciled  with  the  sinfulness  of  the  beings  which  emanated 
from  Him.  But  he  also  argued  against  the  doctrine  of  cre¬ 
ation  out  of  nothing,  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  world  had  no 
other  cause  than  the  will  of  the  Deity,  it  must  have  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  essence  of  a  perfect  and  holy  God,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  a  perfect  and  holy  world :  nothing  im¬ 
perfect  and  evil  would  have  found  a  place  in  it ;  for  in  a 
world  having  its  ground  only  in  God,  how  could  there  be 
aught  foreign  from  the  divine  essence  ?  Hermogenes,  no 
less  than  the  Gnostics  themselves,  was  unwilling  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  important  part  which  Christian  Theism  attributes  to 
the  free  agency  of  the  creature,  in  the  development  of  the 
universe.  In  respect  also  to  moral  evil,  he  was  no  more 
ready  than  the  Gnostics  to  be  satisfied  with  the  distinction 
which  was  drawn  between  positive  will  and  simple  permission 
on  the  part  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  strength 
of  the  moral  zeal  by  which  he  was  actuated  is  apparent  when 
we  find  him  rejecting  the  ground  on  which  many  attempted  to 
explain  the  origin  of  evil,  viz.  that  it  was  necessary  as  a  foil 
to  good,  in  order  that  by  the  contrast  the  latter  might  shine  in 
its  true  light.*  He  probably  believed  that  by  such  a  Theodicee 
the  independent  value  of  the  idea  of  goodness  would  be  weak¬ 
ened,  and  the  existence  of  evil  be  justified,  if  it  were  once  re¬ 
garded  as  necessary  for  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  And  here, 
indeed,  we  recognise  in  his  case  the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
pinciple  over  that  of  the  ancient  world  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
Hermogenes  fell  into  the  very  error  he  wished  to  avoid,  by 
continuing  to  trace  the  origin  of  evil  to  a  natural  necessity. 

According  to  his  theory  the  imperfection  and  evil  which 
are  in  the  world  have  their  ground  in  the  fact  that  God’s 
creation  is  conditioned  by  an  inorganic  matter  which  has 
existed  from  eternity.  From  all  eternity  there  have  existed  two 
principles — the  exclusively  active,  plastic  principle,  God  ;  and 
the  simply  passive,  in  itself  undetermined,  formless  principle, 

*  Tertullian  adv.  Hermog.  c.  15:  Expngnat  quorundam  argumenta- 
tiones,  dicentium  mala  necessaria  fuisse  ad  illuminationeni  bonorum  ex 
contrariis  intelligendorum. 
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matter.  The  latter  is  a  boundless  mass,  in  constant  chaotic 
motion,  in  which  all  opposites  exist  undeveloped,  and  flow  into 
each  other — a  mass  full  of  wild  impulses,  without  law  or 
order,  like  the  commotion  of  water  in  a  caldron  boiling  over 
on  all  sides.*  It  was  not  by  a  single  act  that  this  boundless 
chaos,  involved  in  such  endless  confusion,  could  be  seized  at 
any  one  point,  brought  to  a  pa'-se,  and  compelled  to  receive 
both  form  and  order.  It  was  only  through  the  relation  of 
His  own  essence  to  the  essence  of  matter  that  God  could  and 
must  exert  an  influence  over  it.  In  the  same  way  that  the  mag¬ 
net  attracts  the  iron  by  an  inherent  necessity — as  beauty  exerts 
a  natural  power  of  attraction  on  whatever  comes  near  it  |  so 
God,  by  his  mere  appearance,  by  the  transcendent  power  of 
his  divine  essence,  works  on  matter  to  give  it  a  shape.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  principles,  he  could  not,  if  logically  consist¬ 
ent,  fix  the  beginning  of  creation  ;  and  in  fact  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  supposed  any,  as,  in  truth,  is  implied  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  he  brings  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  namely,  that, 
if  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  divine  attributes, 
then  God  must  always  have  had  matter  over  which  to  exercise 
this  sovereignty.  Accordingly  he  asserted  an  eternal  exer¬ 
cise  of  God’s  sovereignty  over  matter,  which,  according  to  his 
system,  consists  principally  in  this  irresistible  power  of  forma¬ 
tion.  From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that,  according 
to  t  his  system,  we  are  not  to  think  of  the  chaos  as  ever  having 
an  independent  subsistence  by  itself,  or  of  the  operation  of 
this  divine  formative  power  as  beginning  at  a  determinate 
moment.  The  view  at  the  bottom  of  his  theory  seems  rather 
to  have  been,  that  matter  always  existed  as  the  subject  for  the 
divine  formative  energy,  and  that  form  and  matter  may 
be  separated  only  in  the  notion,  although  the  former  accrues 
from  without  and  the  latter  exists  fundamentally.  This 
endless  matter,  which  can  only  by  degrees  be  reduced  in 
all  its  several  parts  to  form,  offers  a  continual  resistance  to  the 
formative  power  of  God;  and  from  this  opposition  Hermo- 

*  Ineonditus  et  confusus  et  turbulentus  fait  motus,  sicut  ollse  undique 
ebullientis. 

f  We  here  perceive  the  painter. 

t  Non  pertransiens  materiam  facit  Deus  mundum,  sed  solummodo 
adparens  et  adpropinquans  ei,  sicut  facit  qui  decor,  solummodo  ad  parens 
(vulnerans  animum)  etmagnes  lapis  solummodo  adpropinquans. 
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series  derived  all  imperfection  and  evil.  Thus  the  ancient 
Ci.nos  reveals  itself  in  whatever  is  hateful  in  nature,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  morally  evil  in  the  spiritual  world. 

In  holding  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive  formation  of  matter 
at  the  same  time  with  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  creation, 
Hermogenes  was  inconsistent ;  for  a  progressive  development 
winch  has  no  beginning  is  inconceivable.  Still  stranger  was 
ins  inconsistency  if  the  statement  of  Theodoret  is  correct,  that 
he  supposed  the  development  tended  to  a  final  end  For 
according  to  this  father,  he,  like  the  Manicheans,  held  that 
all  evil  would  finally  resolve  itself  again  into  the  matter  from 
which  it  had  proceeded,  and  consequently  that  there  would  be 
a  separation  of  that  part  of  matter  which  was  susceptible  of 
organization  from  that  other  part  which  obstinately  resisted 
it.*  Here  the  teleogical  and  moral  element  which  he  had 
derived  from  Christianity — an  element  not  easily  combining 
with  the  heathen  notion  of  sin  as  a  natural  evil  —  rendered 
him  inconsistent  with  himself. f 

Iremeus  and  lertullian  maintained  —  the  one  in  opposition 
to  the  Gnostics,  the  other  to  Hermogenes— the  simple  Christian 
doctrine  ot  the  creation,  without  indulging  in  speculation  on 
the  subject. 

From  these  fathers  Origen  differed  on  this  point  as  on  many 
others,  having  a  peculiar  system  of  his  own,  the  main  features 
of  which  we  must  here  present,  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  creation.  In  conformity  with  the 
general  character  of  his  Gnosis,  he  built  on  the  foundation  of 
the  faith  generally  received  in  the  whole  church,  and  supposed 

Theodoret,  to  be  sure,  does  not  say  this  expressly ;  but  such  a 
doctrine  seems  to  be  necessarily  implied  in  that  which,  according  to  his 
account,  Hermogenes  maintained.  The  passage  from  Theodoret  (in 
Hoe  ret-  fab. I.  19)  is  as  follows  :  Toy  'biafoo\ov  xat  rou;  'ha.lfjt.o'ta;  il;  rr,v 

l\nv  civctX'Svo’SffSca. 

t  t  heodoret  also  ascribes  to  Hermogenes  the  doctrine  that  Christ 
put  off  his  body  in  the  sun.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Theo¬ 
doret  has  not  here  confounded  his  doctrine  with  some  other  that  re¬ 
sembled  it ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  doubtful  how  his  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood.  Perhaps  Hermogenes  taught  that  Christ,  in  ascending  to  heaven 
left  behind  him  in  the  sun  the  outward  garb  he  had  assumed  in  the 
material  world,  'iet  so  fantastic  an  opinion  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to 
Hermogenes  ;  and,  inylefault  of  authentic  documents,  we  must  leave  the 
xnattet  in  the  dark,  come  interpretation  of  Ps.  xix.  4,  which  was  under 
stood  to  apply  to  the  Messiah,  may  have  given  rise  to  this  opinion. 
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that  his  speculative  inquiries,  although  extending  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  system,  might  still  be  in  perfect  consistency  w  ith 
it.  From  sincere  conviction,  and  not  with  any  view  to  mere 
accommodation,  he  advocated  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  from 
nothing,  so  far  as  it  implied  the  principle  that  the  free  act  of 
God’s  almighty  power  was  not  conditioned  by  a  preexistent 
matter.*  lie  moreover  acknowledged  that  the  existing  world 
had  a  specific  beginning,  but  the  question  as  to  what  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  left,  both  by  scripture  and  the 
church,  open  to  speculation.  Here,  therefore,  there  occurred 
to  him  those  reasons  against  a  beginning  of  creation  generally 
which  must  ever  suggest  themselves  to  the  reflecting  mind, 
which  cannot  rest  satisfied  with  simple  faith  in  that  which  to 
itself  is  incomprehensible.  Supposing  that  to  create  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  divine  essence,  how  is  it  conceivable  that  what  is 
thus  conformable  to  God’s  nature  should  at  any  time  have 
been  wanting?  Why  should  not  those  attributes  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  very  essence  of  the  Deity,  His  almighty  power 
and  goodness,  be  always  active  ?  A  transition  from  the  state 
of  not-creating  to  the  act  of  creation  is  inconceivable  without 
a  change,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  being  of  God. 

Origen  was  also  an  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  emanation, 
so  fai  as  this  theory  annihilated  the  distance  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature ;  and,  supposing  a  unity  of  essence 
between  the  two,t  merely  transferred  sensuous  notions  to  the 
Almighty,  and  made  Him  subject  to  a  kind  of  natural  neces¬ 
sity.;]:  Origen  regarded  every  communication  of  life  from 
God,  not  as  the  result  of  any  natural  process  of  development, 
but  as  an  act  of  the  divine  will.  But  for  reasons  which  have 
been  mentioned  already,  he  believed  it  necessary  to  suppose, 
in  connection  with  the  glory  of  God,  an  eradiation  of  it  in  a 
world  of  spiritual  beings  akin  to  Himself,  and  subsistin'"'  in 
absolute  dependence  on  Him.§  He  maintained  a  continual 

*  See  Prsefat.  libb.  mfi  do^dv,  f.  4  ;  ibid.  1.  II.  c.  1,  s.  4:  1.  III.  c.  5 
Commentar.  Genes,  init. 

f  Where  Origen  has  reference  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the 
between  the  spiritual  natures  and  the  dyiwnro;  In  Joann.  T.  XIII. 

s.  25. 

T  t  ^oyftara.  dvSouTwv,  pry?  ovaj  <putnv  dogarcv  »«/  djco/xofrov  vritpavraffftiycjv 
000-a.v  xv/yiu;  outlay.  In  Joann.  T.  XX.  s.  16.  n.  d^x-  lib.  I.  c.  2,  s.  6. 

§  The  [j.ioixa  aorauyat/u.a~a  rij;  ns  nrou  Stou  in  the  Xoyixb  xrltri;.  In 
Joann.  T.  XXXII.  s.  18. 
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becoming  of  this  spiritual  creation  * * * §  —  a  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  without  beginning  in  time  —  the  Platonic  idea  of  an 
endless  becoming,  which  copied  the  eternity  of  the  divine 
existence,  j  What  Origen  says  in  another  connection  of  an 
operation  of  God  not  to  be  conceived  under  the  dimensions  of 
time,  and  of  an  eternal  becoming,  we  may  also  apply  in  his 
own  sense  to  the  relation  to  God  as  the  original  source  of  the 
spiritual  world  —  akin  to  God  and  deriving  its  essence  from 
Him.i  In  his  doctrine  he  had  respect  only  to  the  difficulties 
which  from  one  particular  aspect  present  themselves  to  the  mind 
hampered  by  the  limits  of  time,  when  it  tries  to  conceive  to 
itself  a  beginning  of  creation ;  but  he  altogether  overlooked 
those  on  the  other  side  which  arise  from  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  idea  of  a  creation  without  a  beginning  of  existence. 

The  bishop  Methodius,  who,  in  his  work  4w  On  the  Crea¬ 
tures,”  attacked  this  doctrine  of  Origen,  was  vastly  his  inferior 
in  speculative  genius.§  He  had  not  even  power  enough  of 
speculative  comprehension  to  seize  Origen  s  ideas,  and  what 
he  could  not  understand  he  represents  as  being  senseless  and 
atheistic.  Comparing  the  relation  of  God  to  created  things 
with  the  relation  of  a  human  architect  to  his  work,  he  brings 
against  the  system  of  Origen  objections  which  are  altogether 
irrelevant.  How  incompetent  he  was  to  understand  the  great 
man  whom  in  his  blind  zeal  he  calls  a  centaur,  is  shown  by 
his  objection  to  the  argument  of  Origen,  that,  if  the  transition 
from  the  state  of  not-creating  to  the  act  of  creation  supposes  a 
change  in  God,  so  also  the  transition  from  the  act  of  cieation 
to  the  cessation  of  that  act  would  imply  a  similar  change. 
Now  God  must  have  ceased  from  creating  when  the  world 
was  finished,  and  then  there  would  consequently  be  a  change 
in  Him.  But  Origen,  arguing  from  his  own  principles,  might 
reply  that  we  ought  not  to  conceive  of  Gods  activity  in 
creation  as  completed  at  a  certain  point  of  time,  or  as  an  act 
beginning  at  a  specific  time  and  then  brought  to  an  end.  lie 

*  According  to  Methodius,  a  ^vwtoV  du  yivimu;  a«xr,v  0VK  an 

dvapxa*  xoaruv  rou  Ts^vn^itToj.  ,  ,  ,  , 

I  Plato,  in  the  Timecus,  ilxuv  ximrri  ctlwvof,  ftlvovros  aiwvo;  JV  £V<  *«T 
dpiSpov  lovtrcc  aiiovio;  tixdni.  Comp.  Plotin.  III.  Pun  cad.  /.  __  , 

J  "Oaot  S9-TI  TO  <pdj;  votwrixov  row  dva-jyKir/JMros,  sori  totoutov  ytvvurai  n 

d,'vu.vya.ffuJa.  rri$  3o£?j 5.  In  Jerem,  Horn.  IX.^s.  3. 

§  Extracts  from  the  work  of  Methodius  in  Photius.  Cod.  2oo. 
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might  retort  on  Methodius  the  objection  that,  by  the  com¬ 
parison  which  the  latter  had  introduced,  self-subsistence  is 
unduly  attributed  to  the  creature,  so  that  it  would  neither  be 
every  moment  dependent  on  God  for  its  existence,  nor  derive 
its  ground  from  the  same  creative  power.  More  to  the  point 
(though  aimed  against  an  inappropriate  mode  of  expression 
rather  than  against  the  idea  of  Origen)  was  the  objection  that 
the  idea  of  God’s  perfection  necessarily  implies  that  it  has 
its  cause  and  ground  in  itself,  is  dependent  on  nothing  else, 
and  conditioned  by  nothing  else.* 

With  Origen’s  doctrine  of  the  creation  was  connected  his 
peculiar  view  of  the  doctrine  of  God’s  omnipotence.  When 
he  says,  We  ought  not,  if  we  would  apprehend  the  almighty 
power  of  God  in  its  true  glory,  to  conceive  of  it  as  infinite 
without  any  further  modification,!  this  proposition,  if  taken  in 
one  particular  sense,  is  quite  true.  The  conception  of  the 
divine  Omnipotence,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  principle 
of  natural  religion,  according  to  w  hich  the  gods  themselves 
were  conceived  as  subject  to  a  higher  necessity,  was  in  fact 
something  entirely  new,  and  as  such  it  derived  a  greater  im¬ 
portance  in  the  Christian  consciousness  from  its  opposition 
to  the  earlier  views.  The  usual  answer  given  by  unedu¬ 
cated  Christians,  and  those  who  were  unable  to  give  a  more 
precise  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them,  when  urged  with 
objections,  was,  that  with  God  all  things  are  possible,  even 
those  which  to  men  seem  impossible.  By  this  opposition, 
however,  of  a  supernatural  Theism  to  the  ancient  Naturalism, 
many  were  led  into  the  error  of  at  least  expressing  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  an  impression  that  under  the 
idea  of  Omnipotence  they  understood  an  infinite,  arbitrary 
will,  and  thereby  they  laid  open  many  weak  points  to  those 
who  attacked  Christianity  on  the  principles  of  the  heathen 
philosophy.  And  of  such  Celsus  was  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage.j;  Now,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  such  an  unlimited 
arbitrary  will,  Origen  advanced  an  idea  of  Omnipotence  which 
made  it  to  be  by  no  means  thus  indeterminate,  but  standing 


*  To  ccvto  Bi’  tauro  ictvrou 
*rouro  fcbvov  ^o^atrrtov, 

f  njTEoaoy jjivriv  yct^  uvat  no.)  r'/jv  <rou  S-iov  Xsxriov  x,tx)  ftr,  <proo(pcctrsi 

iulpyutag  rriv  prepiypa(p7iv  aurw;  vrifiiKipirtov.  II.  ccpy.  1.  II.  C.  9. 

I  See  Orig.  c.  Cels.  1.  V.  c.  14.* 
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connected  with  the  essence  of  God  as  God,  and  properly  to  be 
qualified  by  the  other  divine  attributes.  “  God  can  do  any¬ 
thing,”  he  says,  “  which  does  not  contradict  His  essence  as 
God,  His  goodness  and  Ilis  wisdom — nothing  by  which  He 
would  contradict  Himself  as  God,  as  the  infinitely  good  and 
wise.”  *  If  by  that  which  is  contrary  to  nature  +  is  meant 
what  is  bad,  irrational,  self-contradictory,  the  notion  of  the 
divine  Omnipotence  cannot  be  extended  to  such  things.  But 
the  case  becomes  different  when  nature  is  understood  according 
to  its  ordinary  meaning  as  the  common  course  of  nature.^ 
The  laws  of  nature,  thus  understood,  are  valid  only  for  one 
particular  point  of  view  ;  and  there  may  be  something,  there¬ 
fore,  considered  from  this  particular  point  of  view,  above 
nature ,  which,  in  the  other  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  contrary 
to  nature.  In  its  relation  to  a  higher,  divine  life,  which  is  in 
its  essence  supernatural,  miracles  regarded  as  individual  ope¬ 
rations  of  this  higher  power  introduced  into  humanity  may  be 
something  in  harmony  with  nature.§  Many  things  may  take 
place  in  accordance  with  the  divine  reason  and  the  divine 
will,  which,  on  this  very  account,  although  they  may  be 
miraculous,  or  may  seem  to  be  so  to  many,  are  still  not  con¬ 
trary  to  nature. || 

But  the  position  of  Origen,  that  the  divine  Omnipotence 
must  not  be  thought  of  as  an  undefined  unlimited  power,  has 
also  another  meaning,  in  which,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
we  recognise  a  mixture  of  the  elements  of  Platonism  with 
Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school, Tf  that 
no  mind  can  grasp  an  infinite  series,  passed  with  him  for  a 
demonstrated  truth  ;  and  therefore  he  inferred  that  God  could 
not  create  an  infinite,  but  only  a  determinate,  number  of 
rational  beings ;  because  otherwise  they  coidd  not  have  been 
comprehended  by  any  mind,  and  a  particular  providence  could 

Avvctrou  <7Coi:vtcl  o  Qs o;,  uTio  ~ov  S-f o;  uvcci  xcc)  rou  ccyccSo;  ir/OLt 

xcc)  <ro$o$  ttvcci  ovx  C.  Cels.  1.  III.  C.  70,  and  1.  V.  C.  23. 

•j*  Ta  rfaocc  (pvjiv, 

J  *H  xotyorlocc  yoovfzivyj  (pvcri;. 

§  "Etrn  <rwcc  vcrlo  (pvtriv  (ttjv  xoivorioccv)  voovjjAvvv,  tz  croirnTcti  av  tror;  Os*;, 
tt'Zio  ry iv  ocv$(3ucr'iyy)v  (fivcriv  ocvocfaificc^u/v  rav  avS ov ,  xcc)  'Xoiuv  ccvtoy  [/.ira.fiu.Wu* 
ivr)  (pvtnv  xoarrova.  xu.)  Suinpccv. 

||  c.  Cels.  1.  V.  c.  23. 

See,  e.  g.,  Plutarch,  de  defectu  oraculor.  c.  24 
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have  no  existence.*  I  shall  presently  show  how  important 
this  single  point  was  in  its  bearing  on  the  whole  system  of 
Origen.  With  it  was  connected  the  peculiar  shape  which  ir. 
his  mind  was  taken  by  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  creation, 
namely,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  multiplication  of  the 
number  of  created  spirits  ;  that  all  multiplicity  is  to  be  derived, 
not  from  the  production  of  new  beings,  but  only  from  a  change 
of  those  already  brought  into  existence  by  the  eternal  crea¬ 
tion  ;  that  there  have  been  no  new  creations,  but  only  meta¬ 
morphoses  of  original  ones. 

Although,  moreover,  Origen  agrees,  in  many  of  his  results, 
with  those  who  teach  that  everything  possible  must  also  be¬ 
come  actual,  and  who  represent  the  divine  Omnipotence  as 
being  wholly  exhausted  in  what  actually  comes  to  pass,  yet 
this  principle  was  never  expressed  by  him,  and  it  is  one  foreign 
to  his  general  philosophical  and  dogmatical  tendency  ;  f  as 
indeed  it  is  usually  found  united  with  a  certain  doctrine  of 
predestination,  to  which  Origen’s  views  -were  directly  opposed. 

Even  in  his  errors  we  perceive  the  religious  zeal  which  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  feelings  of  this  great  teacher.  Without  this 
doctrine  he  supposes  it  impossible  to  defend  a  belief  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  God,  embracing  in  his  consciousness  everything  that 
exists,  and  also  in  a  special  Providence — a  truth  which  he 
considered  it  of  vital  importance  to  maintain  in  opposition  to 
the  Neo-Platonic  theory,  which  assumed  an  impersonal  or,  pure 
entity  without  consciousness,  as  the  highest  and  absolute  being, 
while  it  recognised  none  but  an  immanent  and  inoperative 
■7rpd  yoLa.If. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  doctrine  in  which  Theism,  taken  in 
its  connection  with  the  proper  and  fundamental  essence  of 
Christianity,  or  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  finds  its 
ultimate  completion,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  doc- 

*  T rt  ycco  cpt/ffu  to  uoruoov  o-ts^X^ottov*  TiToi'/iKt  Totvuv  Totrccura ,  e*jv  itiuvxro 
rTioib^a^ot.a^a.1  koc)  cuyxoa.TUv  i loro  TY)v  ccvtou  orfvoiu-v.  11.  1.  II.  C.  0. 

” Atfugu  tyi  Quail  ou'z  olavTi  Tn  w’iqk.tovv  ‘Tsipuxiiicc  tci  yvuiaKO- 

yviutru.  In  Matth.  T.  XIII.  s.  1  ;  ed.  Lommatzsch,  T.  III.  p.  210. 

f  The  opposite  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Origen  :  Olx.  ip-Tall^tTai. 

to  Ccjk.1  too  rroXXcc  ^vvutov,  evo$  [ k  tojv  oyoXXmv  ovto ;  tou  itr oyodou.  Ill  ep.  ad 

Rom  lib.  I.;  ed.  Lommatzsch,  T.  V.  p  251. 

J  The  true  opposite  of  the  Neo-Platonic  i'»  is  expressed  in  what  he 
says  of  God  the  Father :  A l  rov  fv  iclutcm  on  sv  tv  iccvrov 

yivcfAi'jos  rrioioo^rri  irrt  *ty)  wvrov  yvoutrii  xcii  <ryj  lavrov  tupoctivt'ra.i  cl^iztou 

'T ivcc  In  Joann.  T.  XXII.  s.  18;  ed.  Lommatzsch,  T.  II.  p.  470. 
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trine  does  not,  it  appears  to  me,  belong  strictly  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  as  appears  from  the 
tact  that  it  is  explicitly  set  forth  in  no  one  particular  passage 
of  the  New  Testament;*  for  the  only  one  in  which  this  is 
done,  the  passage  relating  to  the  three  that  bear  record 
(1  John  v.),  is  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  in  its  ungenuine 
shape  testifies  to  the  fact  how  forei  n  such  a  collocation  is 
from  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  We  find  in 
the  New  Testament  no  other  fundamental  article  besides  that 
of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  says  that  other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ;  and 
the  foundation  of  His  religion  is  designated  by  Christ  Himself 
the  faith  in  the  only  true  God,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent  (John  xvii.  3).  What  St.  Paul  preeminently  styles 
the  mystery  is  by  no  means  any  information  with  regard  to 
the  hidden  depths  of  the  divine  essence,  but  the  divine  purpose 
of  salvation  which  found  its  accomplishment  in  a  fact.  But 
that  doctrine,  in  order  to  its  being  understood  in  its  real  sig- 
nificancy  for  the  Christian  consciousness,  implies  this  funda¬ 
mental  article  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  we  recognise  therein 
a  brief  sum  of  the  essential  contents  of  Christianity,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  determinate  form  which  is  given  to  Theism 
by  its  connection  with  this  fundamental  article.  It  is  this 
doctrine  by  which  God  becomes  known  as  the  original  Foun¬ 
tain  of  all  existence;  as  He  by  whom  the  rational  creation, 
that  had  become  estranged  from  Him,  is  brought  back  to  the 
fellowship  with  Him ;  and  as  He,  in  the  fellowship  with  whom 
it  from  henceforth  is  to  subsist:  the  threefold  relation f  in 
which  God  stands  to  mankind,  as  primal  ground,  mediator,  and 
end, — Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier, — in  which  threefold 
relation  the  whole  Christian  knowledge  of  God  is  completely 
designated.  Accordingly  all  is  embraced  by  the  Apostle  Paul 
when  he  names  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above 
all,  and  works  through  all  and  in  all  (Ephes.  iv.  6)  ;  or  Him 
from  whom  are  all  things,  through  whom  are  all  things,  and 
to  whom  are  all  things  ; — when,  in  the  benediction,  he  sums  up 
all  in  the  formula,  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 

*  [Is  it  not  so  set  forth  in  Matth.  xxviii.  19?  See  Moberley’s  Dis¬ 
courses  on  the  Great  Forty  Days.  Disc.  IV.  “  On  the  Sacred  Name." — 
Eng.  Ed. ] 

t  In  the  '7fa.Xa.io5  Xoyos  '.  O  Sios  y.a. i  <rj XtUTTiv  xa.  f/.iccc  fcov  ovfcoy 

aordiTuv  Plato  legg.  IV.  ed.  Bip.  vol.  VIII.  p.  185. 
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love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  God,  as 
the  living  G  od,  the  God  of  mankind,  and  the  God  of  the  church, 
can  be  truly  known  in  this  way  only.  This  shape  of  Theism 
presents  the  perfect  mean  between  the  absolutely  extra-mun¬ 
dane  God  of  Deism  and  the  God  of  Pantheism  brought  down 
to,  and  confounded  with,  the  world.  As  this  mode  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  belongs  to  the  peculiar  essence  of  Theism 
and  the  Theocracy,  it  follows  that  its  foundation  must,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  foundation  of  both  these,  be  given  in  the  Old 
Testament;  and  that  foundation  is  the  doctrine  of  God,  whose 
agency  is  in  the  world  through  his  Word  and  with  his  Spirit. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  accident,  to  be  explained  by  the  super¬ 
vention  of  outward  influences  merely,  that  such  a  shaping  of 
the  consciousness  in  its  conceptions  of  the  godhead  should  have 
grown  out  of  the  germs  already  contained  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment — a  truth  which  has  not  been  duly  attended  to  by  those 
who,  in  their  account  of  the  progressive  development  of  doc¬ 
trines,  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe  too  much  to  the  influence 
of  outward  causes. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  be  deceived  by  false  analogies 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  compare  this  doctrine  with 
apparently  kindred  dogmas  of  other  religions,  or  with  merely 
speculative  theories.  Its  connection,  already  pointed  out, 
with  the  fundamental  consciousness  of  Christianity,  must  fur¬ 
nish,  in  this  case,  the  right  standard  of  comparison.  Apart 
from  this,  the  threefold  designation  of  the  Supreme  Essence,  or 
the  hypothesis  of  a  threefold  gradation  in  the  principles  ot 
existence,  can  furnish  only  a  delusive  analogy,  which  perhaps 
may  be  founded  all  the  while  on  some  theory  most  directly 
opposed  to  the  Christian  view  of  the  world.  For  this  is  the 
case,  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  Indian  Trimurti,  which  is 
connected  with  a  thoroughly  pantheistic  scheme,  wholly  at 
issue  with  the  theistic  and  theological  principle  of  Christianity 
— the  doctrine,  namely,  of  a  divine  essence,  which  manifests 
itself  in  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  process  of  new-made 
and  decaying  worlds.  And  even  within  the  Christian  church 
itself,  systems  in  which  reason  and  the  world  are  pantheistic- 
ally  deified  have,  by  wresting  this  doctrine  from  its  original 
connection,  made  it  bear  a  sense  at  variance  with  its  true  import, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  currency  to  some  scheme  under  a 
Christian  garb,  which  in  its  essence  was  wholly  opposed  to 
Christianity. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  however,  in  its  practical  or 
economical  import,  does  not  preclude  the  reference  to  an  inner 
and  objective  relation  within  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature 
itself.  For  in  the  revelation  which  God  makes  of  Himself  in 
His  works,  His  essence  is  indeed  presented  to  us,  but  at  first 
we  are  only  able  to  apprehend  it  as  it  were  in  a  glass,  darkly, 
as  an  enigma  to  be  solved,  since,  from  the  contemplation  of 
God’s  self-manifestation  in  the  creation,  we  are  constrained 
to  form  our  conception  of  the  divine  attributes  in  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  our  own  minds.  However,  the  practical 
or  economical  view  of  the  Trinity,  which  starts  from  God 
revealed  in  Christ,  or  from  the  position  of  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself, 
must  ever  be  considered  as  the  groundwork  of  the  whole, — 
the  original  element  from  which  the  speculative  or  ontological 
view  is  derived.  And  this  view  we  shall  find  substantiated 
in  tracing,  as  we  now  propose  to  do,  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  doctrine  through  the  first  centuries.  This  econo- 
mico-practical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  constituted  from  the 
beginning  the  fundamental  conviction  of  the  Catholic  church, 
while  forming  itself  in  conflict  with  the  opposite  theories  of 
the  heretical  sects.  It  is  that  which  constitutes  the  basis  of 
the  true  unity  of  the  church  and  the  identity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  mind  in  all  ages.  But  the  notional  process  of  develop¬ 
ment,  by  means  of  which  the  economico-practical  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  reduced  to  an  ontological  one,  was  a  gradual 
one,  and  must  necessarily  run  through  manifold  opposite  forms, 
until  it  issued  at  last  in  some  mode  of  apprehension,  satisfying 
the  demand  for  unity  which  spoke  in  the  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  activity  of  the  dialectical  reason. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
the  development  of  this  doctrine  must  start  from  a  reference 
to  the  person  of  Christ.  Consequently,  the  original  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  must  have  formed  the  preliminary  basis  of  all 
speculation,  is  the  image  which  Christ  himself  left  on  the 
minds  of  those  on  whom  His  life  made  an  immediate  impression 
and  who  were  chosen  to  be  witnesses  of  it.  The  doctrine  of  the 
divine  essence  dwelling  in  Christ  first  grew  out  of  the  intuition 
of  the  divine  glory  manifested  in  His  life,  as  it  was  expressed 
by  the  Apostle  John, — “  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only-begotten  of  the  Father and  out  of  the  discourses 
which,  from  Ilis  own  mind,  without  any  accommodation  what- 
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ever  to  the  existing  ideas  of  the  period,  but  rather  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  them,  he  delivered  on  the  subject  of  His  relation  to 
his  heavenly  Father.  This  is  the  intuitive  view  of  his  person 
which  lies  at  the  basis  even  of  that  imperfectly  developed 
representation  of  it  which  is  given  in  the  three  first  gospels, 
which  beams  forth  with  peculiar  lustre  in  many  separate  pas¬ 
sages,  such  as  Matth.  xi.  27  ;  xii.  6,  42  ;  xvi.  16  (see  the 
way  in  which  Christ  approves  what  was  here  said),  and  in 
the  use  made  by  Christ  himself  of  the  110th  Psalm  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  those  whom  he  addressed  to  the  recognition 
of  One  who  was  greater  than  the  Son  of  David.  The  doctrine 
concerning  Christ,  as  taught  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  is  also  a 
proof  that  the  view  of  Christ’s  person  which  pervades  all  the 
writings  of  St.  John  was  not  one  of  later  origin.  Moreover, 
even  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  minor  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  tiie  genuineness  of  which  some  writers  in  modern  times 
have,  without  sufficient  grounds,  chosen  to  call  in  doubt,  and 
which  form,  notwithstanding,  the  necessary  close  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Pauline  theology — if,  I  say,  we  even  put 
these  aside,  the  same  truth  is  implied  in  the  designation,  £i  Him 
by  whom  are  all  things”  (1  Corinth,  viii.  6). 

In  the  Jewish  theology,  which  prepared  the  way  for  Chris¬ 
tianity,  we  may  distinguish  two  different  tendencies.  First, 
we  see  an  attempt  to  concentrate  all  that  is  divine  in  the  idea 
of  a  theocratic  king,  who  should  realize  the  idea  of  the  Theo¬ 
cracy.  And  this  necessarily  led  to  a  conception  of  a  person 
transcending  the  finiteness  of  man’s  nature — the  image  of  the 
Son  of  God,  as  it  beamed  forth  ennobled  before  the  minds  of 
inspired  prophets.  The  second  was  a  tendency  which,  con¬ 
nected  with  that  narrow  view  of  the  Messiah’s  office  ordinarily 
prevailing  in  the  Jewish  mind,  took  also  a  limited  view  of 
His  person.  We  have  observed  in  the  history  of  the  Judaizing 
and  Gnostic  sects  how  both  these  modes  of  apprehension  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  develop  themselves  into  opposite  theories,  to  the 
reciprocal  exclusion  of  the  other.  As  to  the  prophetica. 
element,  we  find  it  taken  up,  and  still  further  prosecuted,  it; 
St.  Paul’s  and  St.  John’s  doctrine  of  Christ.  That  being 
by  whom  man,  estranged  from  God,  was  to  be  restored  to. 
fellowship  with  Him,  is  set  forth  as  the  One  through  whom  the 
procession  of  all  existence  from  God  had  been  mediated  from 
the  beginning, — as  the  One  who,  being  the  original  self-mani- 
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festation  of  the  hidden  divine  Essence,  always  formed  the  link 
between  God  and  the  creation.  Pie,  too.  was  the  first-born  of 
every  creature,  and  the  first-born  of  the  new  creation  of 
humanity,  now  restored  to  the  image  of  God  in  that  glorified 
human  nature  which  Ide  exhibited  after  Plis  resurrection.  The 
same  was  the  image  of  God  before  all  existence,  and  the  image 
of  God  in  humanity;  the  divine  fountain  of  light  and  of  life, 
from  whom  all  spirits  from  the  beginning  were  to  derive  their 
being,  and  who  as  such  appeared  in  humanity,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  revealing  in  it,  and  of  imparting  to  it,  a  divine  life. 
Pie  was  the  original  Word  of  God,  the  fii’st  act  of  the  divine 
self-manifestation  (of  God’s  self-affirmation),  which  became 
incarnate,  in  order  that  everything  pertaining  to  humanity 
might  become  godlike. 

The  title  “  Word  of  God,”  employed  to  designate  this  idea, 
the  Apostle  John  may  have  arrived  at  from  within  and  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  outward  tradition.  At  any  rate  he  would 
not  have  adopted  this  title  because  it  had  been  previously 
current  in  certain  circles,  had  it  not  suggested  itself  as  the 
fitting  form  of  expression  for  that  which  filled  his  own  soul. 
And  the  term  itself  is  certainly  not,  any  more  than  the  idea 
originally  expressed  by  it,  derived  from  the  Platonic  philo¬ 
sophy,  which  assuredly  could  have  furnished  no  occasion 
whatever  for  the  choice  of  this  jrarticular  expression.*’  Pt.  is 
simply  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  term  "in'!  ;  and 
it  was  this  Old  Testament  conception,  moreover,  which  led 
to  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  Logos.  An  intermediate 
step  t  is  formed  by  what  is  said  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
concerning  a  divine  Word ;  and  thus  we  find  in  the  latest 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  from  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Plebrews,  and  in  the  gospel  of  St.  John, 
a  connected  series  in  the  progressive  development  of  the 
apostolic  doctrine. 

If  this  idea  of  the  Logos  had  not  a  connection  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  resting  on  the  authority  of  an  apostolical  type  of 
doctrine,  and  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  merely  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  fusion  of  Uatonism,  or  of  the  Alexandrian- Jewish 

*  The  Platonic  philosophy  led  rather  to  the  employment  of  the  term 
you;  as  a  designation  of  the  mediating  principle. 

f  Respecting  which,  Bleek,  in  his  masterly  Commentary,  has  mad 
some  excellent  remarks. 
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theology,  with  Christian  doctrines,  then  its  wide  diffusion, 
as  testified  by  its  reception  by  church-fathers  of  otherwise  the 
most  opposite  tendencies,  could  hardly  be  accounted  for.  If 
in  such  a  case  it  might  have  commended  itself  to  teachers 
in  whom  the  Platonic  element  predominated,  still  those 
who  looked  with  suspicion  upon  everything  that  came  from 
that  quarter  must,  for  this  very  reason,  have  been  prejudiced 
against  it.  As  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century*  the 
defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  divinity,  when  proving 
that  such  was  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  church,  could  appeal 
to  the  oldest  church-teachers  and  to  ancient  Christian  hymns, 
so  this  evidence  is  further  confirmed  bv  the  report  of  the 
heathen  Pliny,  j- 

But  while,  in  the  tradition  of  the  church,  the  idea  of  the 
Logos  was  taught  and  transmitted  in  the  form  which  most 
perfectly  harmonized  with  the  habits  of  thought  that  had 
resulted  from  the  previous  stage  of  spiritual  culture,  namely, 
as  the  idea  of  a  Spirit,  the  first-begotten  of  God  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  Him,  there  was,  besides  this,  another  view  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity,  which  may  be  designated, 
after  the  customary  language  of  this  period,  as  that  'of  the 
Monarchians.  Although  opposite  views  were  to  be  found 
among  them,  and  they  were  involved  in  still  more  violent 
disputes  with  each  other  than  they  ever  were  with  the  church 
on  account  of  its  subordination  theory,  yet  they  were  all  aoreed 
with  regard  to  that  which  was  conveyed  by  this  term  of 
Monarchianism — a  zeal,  viz.,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  God,  which  made  them  unwilling  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  any  other  divine  being  than  the  one  God,  the  Father. 
Either  they  absolutely  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  or 
they  understood  by  the  Logos  simply  a  divine  energy,  the 
divine  wisdom  or  reason,  which  illuminates  the  souls  of  the 
pious  in  this  respect  falling  in  with  a  certain  modification 
of  the  idea  which  had  been  adopted  by  one  class  of  Jewish 
theologians. J  Now  it  may  appear  singular  that  precisely  at 
this  period  when  the  Christian  mind  and  character  were 
struggling  into  existence  in  the  midst  of  paganism  and  its 
influences  such  a  strictly  monotheistic  interest  should  have 
arisen,  and  taken  exception  to  the  doctrine  of  the  liypo- 

*  Euseb.  1.  V .  c,  28.  f  See  vol.  I.  p.  134.  J  Already  mentioned. 
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statical  Logos.*  But  when  we  consider  how  the  case  really 
stood  with  Christians  of  this  age,  when  we  call  to  mind  that 
their  Christian  convictions  had  been  developed  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  their  previous  heathen  principles,  so  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  unity  had  been  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds 
by  their  first  catechetical  instruction,  while  the  idea  of  the 
Logos  did  not  occur  among  the  articles  of  the  first  simple  bap¬ 
tismal  creeds  fas  in  fact  it  does  not  occur  in  the  so-called  Apos¬ 
tolic  Creed),  it  may  easily  be  explained  how,  when  afterwards 
this  doctrine  came  to  be  set  before  them,  they  fancied  it  to 
contain  something  in  contradiction  to  the  principle  of  the 
fj.ovapx>a,  which  they  had  been  originally  taught,  t 

Among  these  Monarchians,  who  agreed  in  combating  tho 
doctrine  of  a  hypostatical  Logos,  two  classes  are  to  be  distin 
guished,  according  as  the  Monarchian  interest  of  the  common 
religious  faith,  or  reason,  predominated,  while  that  of  a 
characteristic  Christian  piety,  which  related  to  the  person 
of  Christ,  was  quite  subordinate ;  or  as  both  these  interests 
were  combined,  and  cooperated  with  equal  power.  And  in 
close  connection  with  this  difference  was  another.  While  with 
the  one  class  the  dialectical,  critical  faculty  of  the  under¬ 
standing  was  supreme,  with  the  other  the  practical  element 
and  Christian  feeling  predominated.  J  The  former  were  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  system  of  the  church  the  distance  was  not 
sufficiently  marked  between  Christ  and  the  only  true  God. 
They  denied  that  Christ  was  divine  in  every  sense,  and  would 


f  This  is  confirmed  by  Tertullian,  adv.  Praxeam,  c.  3 :  Simplices 
quique,  ne  dixerim  imprudentes  et  idiotce,  qua  major  semper  credentium 


ledge  the  oivinity  of  Christ,  but  deny  him  a  personality  distinct  from 


him  as  such  in  truth,  inasmuch  as  they  identify  him  with  the  Father; 


namely,  that  Jesus  was  a  man  like  all  other  men,  but  that 
from  the  first  he  was  animated  and  guided  by  that  power  of 
Gc  1,  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom,  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  him  in  larger  measure  than  on  any  other  prophet  or  mes- 
sengei  of  God,  and  that  it  was  precisely  on  this  account  he 
was  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  They  differed  from  the 
Ebionites,  properly  so  called,  in  this  respect,  that  they  did 
not  hold  that  such  union  of  Christ  with  God  first  took  place 
at  a  determinate  moment  of  his  life,  but  regarded  it  as  lying 
at  the  basis  of  his  entire  development,  since  in  fact  they 
acknowledged  his  miraculous  conception. 

.The  second  class  consisted  of  those  whom  not  merely  a  zeal 
for  Monotheism  op  Monarchianism  (in  which  a  Jew  also  might 
participate),  but  whom  a  zeal  also  for  the  faith  in  the  true 
deity  of  Christ  made  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  hypo- 
statical  Logos,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  then  understood. 
Since  the  Logos,  who  in  Christ  had  become  man,  was  ordi¬ 
narily  looked  upon  as  a  being  personally  distinct  from,  and 
subordinate  to,  God  the  Father,  although  most  intimatelv 
related  to  Him,  they  condemned  this  representation  of  Christ 
as  inadequate.  Such  a  distinction  between  Him  and  the 
Supreme  God  was  a  stumbling-block  to  their  faith  in. Christ: 
for  them  He  was  the  only  true  and  supreme  God  Himself, 
who  had  now  revealed  Himself  to  mankind  in  such  a  way 
as  He  had  never  before  done,  having  appeared  in  a  human 
body.  They  regarded  the  names  Father  and  Son  as  only  two 
different  designations  of  the  same  subject,  the  one  God,  who, 
u  ith  reference  to  the  relations  in  which  He  had  previously 
stood  to  the  world,  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Father,  but  by 
tbat  of  the  Son  in  reference  to  His  appearance  in  humanity * 
They  recognised  in  Christ  only  the  one,  undivided  God : 
the  feeling  which  was  uppermost  with  them  would  admit  of 
no  distinction  or  division.  While  the  first  class  of  Monar- 
chians  saw  nothing  in  Christ  but  His  human  nature,  and  kept 
the  divine  element  entirely  out  of  sight,  the  others  could  see 
nothing  but  the  Godhead,  and  wholly  suppressed  or  over¬ 
looked  the  human  element.  The  tendency  of  their  views  was 
to  make  of  the  human  appearance  simply  a  transient,  remov- 
Mile  veil,  adopted  for  the  manifestation  of  God  in  humanity. 
Let  we  aie  ignorant  as  to  the  particular  way  in  which 
*  Two  writoicu  6vo;  iiiroxtifi'iveu. 
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they  developed  their  thoughts  on  this  point.  The  more  pro¬ 
foundly  pious  feeling  among  the  uneducated  laity  seems  to  have 
inclined  them  to  favour  the  last-mentioned  view  ;  and  if,  as 
appears  from  the  passages  cited  from  Tertullian  and  Origen, 
it  had  many  adherents  even  as  late  as  the  third  century,  this 
fact  cannot  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  any  evidence  what¬ 
ever  against  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  It  is 
no  proof  that  the  latter  first  made  its  appearance  in  conflict 
with  some  older  mode  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  it  might 
easily  happen  that,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  being 
clearly  set  forth  in  theology,  the  view  we  are  speaking  of 
would  spring  up  out  of  the  popular  mind.  It  was  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  intellect  among  the  Christian  laity,  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  when  it  became  more  precisely  defined  in 
a  subordination-system.* * * §  This  is  the  class  of  whom  Origen 
says  that,  under  the  show  of  aiming  to  honour  Christ ,  they 
teach  what  is  untrue  of  him.t  It  is  such  whom  he  has  in 
mind  when  he  describes,  as  belonging  to  an  inferior  position, 
those  whose  God  is  the  Logos, — who  imagine  that  in  him  they 
possessed  the  whole  essence  of  God,  and  who  held  him  to  be 
the  Father  himself.  J  And  it  is  the  same  class,  perhaps,  of 
whom  he  says  that  they  knew  nothing  but  Jesus  the  crucified  ; 
that  they  imagined  they  possessed  in  the  Incarnate  the  entire 
Logos ;  that  they  knew  Christ  only  according  to  the  flesh  ; 
and  as  such  he  describes  the  mass  of  believers  to  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  oppose  the  genuine  Gnostics.§  Just  as  Philo 

*  Instead  of  being  able,  with  Dr.  Baur  (whose  positions  we  have  not 
neglected  to  consider  in  the  above  statement),  to  regard  the  Logos  doc¬ 
trine  as  an  attempt  to  strike  the  mean  between  the  two  classes  of  the 
Monarchians,  and  so  accounting  for  its  spread,  we  must,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  it  was  precisely  an  antithesis  to  the  Logos  doctrine  in  the 
form  of  subordination  which  called  forth  Patripassianism.  In  this  last  ten¬ 
dency  we  discern  the  same  interest,  expressing  itself  in  a  purely  practical 
way,  without  that  dialectical  reasoning  by  meaus  of  which  it  afterwards 
sought  its  satisfaction  in  the  matured  notion  of  the  Homoiision. 

f  In  Mattll.  T.  XVII.  S.  14  :  O b  vo/xitrTiov  u vat  i Wig  avToZ  Toug  « 
Qpovouvra;  Tip)  auTov,  i pa.VTa.aia  toZ  ccvtovj  oarotoi  tltnv  ot  auy^lovTi; 

araToog,  xa)  vloZ  tvvoiav  xa)  tx  bvroaTaati  iva  Zi'bbvTi;  itvat  tov  oraTtga  xa)  tov 
ulir,  Vi i  Wivoia  /xovvi  xa.)  roig  ovoftaat  ZiatooZvTi;  to  sv  vnoxufx ivov.  He  distin¬ 
guishes  such  from  heretics. 

^  rO  Xoyog  -ra^a  tojv  iv  avTM  Icrravrcov  to  wav  xa)  tojv  araTi^a  avTov 
VOU.tZfiVTUV  itt  )  Sio;.  In  Joann.  T.  II.  s.  3. 

§  L.  C.  :  Oi  urdiv  iihonsj  u  uh  'lr,<rovv  Xgttrrov  kcci  rourov 
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distinguishes  those  who  elevate  themselves  to  the  Absolute 
and  those  \v  ho  imagine  they  have  all  in  the  Logos,  consiclermrr 
the  latter  as  the  Supreme  God  himself;  and  as  the  Gnostics 
distinguish  those  who  elevate  themselves  to  the  Supreme  God 
and  those  who  hold  the  Demiurge  to  be  the  Supreme  God  him¬ 
self  ;  so  Origen  distinguishes  those  who  elevate  themselves  to 
God  the  Father  Himself,  and  those  who  never  went  beyond 
the  Son,  and  held  Him  to  be  the  Father  himself.*  These 
latter  were  usually  denominated  Patripassians,f — a  name  which 
would  be  applied  to  them,  however,  only  by  those  who  main¬ 
tained  the  subordination-theory  of  the  church  since  they 
held  that  it  would  detract  from  the  superior  dignitv  of  the 
Father,  if  that  was  transferred  to  Him  which  could  "only  be 
predicated  of  the  Logos, §  who  came  into  all  manner  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  creature. 

W e  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  several 
phases  of  Monarcliianism. 

As  regards  the  first-named  class,  we  find  the  earliest  traces 
of  it  in  the  Roman  church.  And  since  it  has  been  found  that 
Monarchians  of  the  third  century  appeal  to  the  agreement  of 
the  older  Roman  bishops  with  their  views,  modern  inquirers 
have  been  led  to  infer  from  this  circumstance  that  the  Mon- 
archian  tenet  was  originally  the  prevailing  one  in  this  church, 

tov  yiv'o/xivov  oa^xu.  Xoyov  to  tuv  voftitravTii  zTvai  tov  Xbyou,  Xgi/xrov  xara 
aioKU.  p'ovov  yivuffxovvf  toiovtov  Si  itrn  -ro  TkviSos  tuv  TioriffTiuxivui  vofuZ,o- 

Yet  we  should  not  omit  to  notice,  that  in  the  passage  cited  above, 
Matth.  T.  XVII.  s.  14,  Origen  distinguishes  those  who  out  of  a 
mistaken  wish  to  honour  Christ  identify  Him  with  the  Father,  from  the 
great  mass  of  orthodox  believers,  who,  though  they  do  not  consider 
Christ  as  a  mere  prophet,  yet,  for  from  having  a  sufficiently  hio-h 
conception  of  Him,  are  unable  to  form  to  themselves  any  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  His  character.  O/  0^X01,  xav  fp-p  Tvj  i  u;  srjoipJirjjv  ctur'cv  z^um, 

0,  TI~  tot  av  ‘i^utnv  alrov,  toXXu  zXoottov  I-^oul rtv  uvtov  oS  ’httiv,  olllv 
trig)  ccurou. 

Oi  f/.iv  3-zov  £%oucri  tov  tuv  oXuv  Btov,  ol  51  tooqu.  tovtov ;  S-uts^oi  ttrTcl- 
fJjZVOl  IT 1  TOV  VIOV  TOV  SsoV,  TOV  XpitTTCV  CCUTOV,  L.  C. 

f  Qui  unam  eandemque  subsistentiam  Patrisac  Filii  asseverant,  imam 
personam  duobus  nominibus  subjacentem,  qui  latine  Patripassiani  appel- 
lantur.  Orig.  fragment.  Commentar.  in  ep.  ad  Titum. 

+  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  those  who 
were  accused  of  not  duly  distinguishing  the  divine  and  the  human 
natures  in  Christ  were  denominated  Theopaschites. 

§  See  the  words  of  rertullian,  cited  above:'  Pater  philosophorum 
X)eus. 
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and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  unknown  to  it ;  and  that 
this  supposed  fact  was  connected  with  another,  that  namely  the 
Roman  church  had  its  origin  in  a  Jewish  element.  But  if  the 
latter  hypothesis  is  erroneous,  and  we  must  rather  regard  the 
Pauline,  Gentile-Christian  element  as  the  original  one  in  this 
church*  (as  we  think  we  have  elsewhere  succeeded  in  show¬ 
ing),  then  one  of  the  principal  arguments  for  such  a  supposi¬ 
tion  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  Moreover,  on  such  a  suppo¬ 
sition,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  account  for  the  favour¬ 
able  reception  which  the  Patripassians  met  with  at  Rome  ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  nothing  which  so  contradicted 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Jewish  Christians ,  nothing 
so  alien  from  Ebionism,  as  this  theory  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ.  We  have  seen,  in  fact,  that  the  two  classes  of  the 
Monarchians  stand  in  well-defined  opposition  to  each  other. 
Both,  therefore,  cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time  have  been 
dominant  in  the  Roman  church,  nor  have  sprung  out  of  its 
original  element ;  although  doubtless  one  might  by  its  extra¬ 
vagance  have  called  forth  the  other.  Now, il  1  atripassianism 
was  the  predominant  doctrine,  this  was  of  all  the  least  likely 
to  show  any  sympathy  for  the  other  classes  of  the  Monarch¬ 
ians.  The  latter  in  that  case  could  expect  nothing  but  the 
warmest  resistance.  But  if  that  tendency  of  Monarchianism 
which  was  more  nearly  akin  to  Ebionism  had  existed  in  the 
original  doctrine  of  this  church,  then  the  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  which  a  Patripassian  here  found  cannot  be  accounted 
for.  The  intimate  connection,  moreover,  of  Irenseus  with  the 
Roman  church, t  who  appeals  especially  to  its  doctrinal  tra¬ 
dition,  testifies  against  the  existence  in  this  church  of  any  such 
Monarchian  tendency  as  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos.  And  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  those  Monarchians 
were  natives  of  Rome ;  they  perhaps  came  from  some  other 
quarter  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  whither  the  most  heteroge¬ 
neous  elements  flowed  together  in  all  directions.  The  Mon¬ 
archians  of  the  first  class,  in  fact,  did  from  the  first  meet 
here  with  a  very  unfavourable  reception.  And  as  to  their 
appealing  to  their  agreement  with  the  more  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  church,  this  is  no  more  a  proof  that  the  ori- 

*  See  my  Apostol.  Zeitalter,  vol.  I.  p.  384. 

f  See  vol.  I.  p.  284. 
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ginal  doctrine  of  this  church  really  favoured  them  than  their 
appeal  which  they  also  made  to  the  scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  proves  it  in  the  case  of  the  latter.*  The  truth 
probably  is  then,  that  they  simply  took  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  Roman  church  this  doctrine  had  not  as  yet  been 
evolved  to  the  same  dialectical  precision  as  elsewhere. 

The  founder  of  this  Monarchian  party  in  Rome  appears  to 
have  been  a  certain  Theodotus,  a  leather-dresser  ( atcvrax;)  from 
Byzantium. |  It  is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  he  inter¬ 
preted  the  language  of  the  angel  (Luke  i.  31),  }  that,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  acknowledge  an  indwelling  divinity  in 
Christ,  he  yet  supposed  that  he  had  from  the  beginning  grown 
up  under  the  special  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit.  lie 
appealed  to  the  language  of  the  Annunciation,  which  said,  The 
Spirit  of  God  shall  enter  into  thee  ;  therefore  the  fact  here 
denoted  was  not  an  incarnation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  §  but  only 
a  descent  of  the  divine  Spirit  upon  Mary.  From  this  it 
appears  that  he  by  no  means  denied  the  supernatural  character 
of  Christ’s  nativity  ;  of  which  however  he  is  unjustly  accused 
by  Epiphanius.  The  Roman  bishop,  Victor,  is  said  to  have 
excommunicated  Theodotus  either  at  the  end  of  the  second  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  ;  his  party,  however, 
continued  to  propagate  itself  in  separation  from  the  dominant 
church,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  respect  and  influence  by  con¬ 
triving  to  elect  for  its  bishop  Natalis,  a  venerated  confessor. 
The  latter  seems,  however,  to  have  become  a  prey  to  conflicting 
feelings  in  his  own  breast,  by  departing  from  a  conviction  which 
had  once  given  him  strength  for  trials  and  suffering.  The 
disquiet  of  his  heart  manifested  itself  in  frightful  dreams  and 

*  Although  wc  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  Artemonites  did 
not  receive  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  yet  we  must  admit  that  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

t  The  latter  is  reported  by  Epiphanius  and  Theodoretus. 

1  Ilis  words,  cited  by  Epiphanius  hscres.  54,  are  :  K*i  nwi  to  Aocyyl- 

KlOV  &(pn  T7!  M  CCPlCC'  t7T'iZVfJLCX.  KV^iOU  l'7Ti\ZV<neTOU  W)  ffl,  KCl)  OVK  £/CTS'  9TViV/JjU. 
KV^lOU  yZVY.O’iTU.t  iv  <T0l. 

§  Whether  it  was,  that  by  this  divine  Spirit  he  understood  the  Logos, 
or  whether  he  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  such  a  being.  We  should 
not  forget  here  that  these  words  were  in  fact  referred,  at  that  time,  to 
the  incarnation  of  the  Logos.  See  Justin  M.  Apolog.  II.  ed.  Colon,  f. 
75:  To  orviv/AU.  xal  'Simcfuv  c»jv  vra^u  3tou  ouon  ciXXo  voriffut  B'.fti;  h  Tot 
Xoyor. 
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visions ;  and  in  the  end  he  penitently  returned  to  the  Catholic 
church.* 

Independently  of  this  Theodotus,  there  arose  another  Mon- 
archian  sect  in  Rome,  whose  founder  is  called  Artemon.  It  is 
certain  that  the  party  which  derived  its  origin  from  this  man 
did  not  acknowledge  Theodotus  as  belonging  to  them  ;  and  if 
they  supposed  they  could  appeal  to  their  agreement  in  doctrine 
with  the  Roman  bishop  Victor,  who  had  excommunicated 
Theodotus,  they  must  have  believed  either  that  their  doctrine 
was  different  from  that  of  Theodotus,  or  that  the  latter  had 
been  excommunicated  for  other  reasons  than  his  doctrinal 
errors.  The  latter  may  be  assumed,  if  the  somewhat  extrava¬ 
gant  and  insufficiently  attested  statement,  +  that  Theodotus 
was  first  excommunicated  for  denying  the  faith  during  a  per¬ 
secution,  has  any  foundation  of  truth.  The  Artemonites  con¬ 
tinued  to  propagate  themselves  in  Rome  till  late  into  the  third 
century.  About  the  middle  of  this  century  the  Roman 
presbyter  Novatianus  considered  it  necessary,  in  his  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  divinity,  to  notice  particularly  the 
objections  of  that  party  ;  and,  during  the  disputes  excited  at 
a  later  period  by  Paul  of  Samosata,  it  was  spoken  of  as  a 
party  still  in  existence. 

If  the  Artemonites  pretended  that  what  they  called  the 
truth  had  been  preserved  in  the  Roman  church  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  bishop  Zephyrinus,  this,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  other  circum¬ 
stance  of  their  citing  the  older  church  teachers  generally,  and 
the  apostles  themselves,  as  witnesses  to  their  so-called  truth. 
It  is  easy  for  any  one,  from  some  special  dogmatic  interest,  to 
explain  everything  in  conformity  with  his  own  views,  and  to 
find  everywhere  a  reflection  of  himself.  But  when  they  asserted 
that,  from  the  time  of  Victor’s  successor,  Zephyrinus,  the  true 
doctrine  in  this  church  became  obscured,  j:  some  fact  must  have 
seemed  to  them  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  this  assertion,  which 
unhappily,  in  the  absence  of  historical  data,  it  is  impossible  at 

*  If  we  may  trust  to  the  report  of  an  opponent.  Euseb.  lib.  V. 

c.  2S. 

f  Besides  being  cited  in  Epiphanius,  it  may  be  found  in  the  appendices 
to  Tertuliian’s  Prescriptions,  c.  53. 

t  A'To  Ti  rou  '&iaooxie'j  ecu tou  Zupuoivou  7rec^xxi^u^x^9cci  rm  lcXr,9ucci. 

Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  23. 
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present  accurately  (o  ascertain.  Perhaps  by  these  very  dis¬ 
putes  the  Roman  church  was  led  to  adopt  some  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  which,  as  it  was  more  clearly  defined,  was  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  this  party.  The  Roman  bishops, 
who,  even  at  this  early  period,  held  tenaciously  to  traditional 
forms,  even  in  unimportant  matters,,  would  hardly  have  been 
induced  to  exchange,  at  once,  the  Monarchianism  received 
from  their  predecessors  for  a  doctrine  of  the  Logos  which 
came  to  them  from  abroad  ;  and  such  a  change,  moreover,  did 
not  admit  of  being  easily  effected. 

As  it  regards  the  mental  tendency  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
these  Artemonites  may  have  originated,  we  are  furnished  with 
a  very  instructive  hint  in  an  objection  which  was  urged 
against  them.  They  busied  themselves  a  good  deal  with 
mathematics,  dialectics,  and  criticism  ;  with  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  and  with  Theophrastus.  It  therefore  was  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  reflective,  critical,  and  dialectical  bent  of  mind,  which, 
in  their  case,  came  into  collision  with  the  fervency  and  depth 
of  Christian  feeling.  They  were  for  a  Christianity  of  the 
understanding,  without  any  mystical  element.  Everything  of 
a  transcendental  character,  that  did  not  adapt  itself  to  their 
dialectical  categories,  was  to  be  expurged  from  the  creed. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  they  devoted  particular  attention 
to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  We  perceive  here  the  differ¬ 
ent  influence  exerted  by  different  systems  of  philosophy, 
when  we  compare  the  way  in  which  the  Platonic  was  employed 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  divinity  with  the  opposite 
direction  of  mind  derived  from  the  Aristotelian,  which  tended 
to  combat  that  doctrine. 

It  was  alleged  against  those  Artemonites,  that,  under  the 
pretence  of  emending  the  text  of  the  holy  scriptures,  they 
indulged  in  the  most  arbitrary  criticism.  An  accusation  of 
this  sort  from  the  mouth  of  opponents  is  not,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  ot  itself  entitled  to  much  credit.  There  has  always 
been  a  strong  disposition,  whenever  those  who  deviated  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  cited  other  readings  than  those  which 
were  customarily  receive  ,  to  charge  them  with  corrupting 
the  holy  scriptures  in  favour  of  their  peculiar  opinions.* 
Still  the  peculiar  intellectual  tendency  of  these  people  renders 

.  *  fel'tullian  s  Prescriptions  :  Ubi  veritas  discipline  et  fidei  Christian® 
lllic  erit  veritas  scripturarum  et  expositionum.  De  prescript.  c.  19. 
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it  not  improbable  that  they  did  indulge  in  a  licentious  criti¬ 
cism  in  furtherance  of  theiF  own  peculiar  dogmas.  Their 
antagonists  appeal  to  the  variations  which  were  to  be  found 
among  the  several  recensions  of  the  text  by  theologians  of 
this  party,  which  differed  in  proportion  as  each  wished  to 
acquire  importance  by  his  criticisms.* 

Many  of  the  Artemonites  were  also  led,  it  would  appear, 
by  this  critical  bent  of  mind,  to  oppose  the  confounding 
together  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  way  in  which,  by  means  of  allegorical  interpre¬ 
tation,  every  Christian  truth  was  intercalated  into  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  They  were  for  holding  the  two  positions  distinctly 
apart ;  and  for  distinguishing  clearly  the  new  specifically 
Christian  element  from  that  of  the  Old-Testament  scriptures. 
Possibly,  also,  they  may  have  discriminated  between  the  pecu¬ 
liar  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  reference  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  Old-Testament  scriptures. 
To  the  latter  they  did  not  perhaps  ascribe  the  same  authority 
as  to  the  former,  f 

*  There  were  many  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  critics  of  the  several  sects  from  which  the  revision  of  the 
text  proceeded.  IIaXA.wv  (cctTiyoatywv)  ivtii  ivorooriirxi,  "bid  to  tyiXoTi/xaii 
{yyiyontpSai  tov;  fxx'driTx;  xvtojo,  to.  v<p’  ixxirTov  ai/Tuiv,  u;  xvtoi  xxXovm, 

ooooTu^ufjLivct.  Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  28. 

t  We  infer  this  from  the  remarkable  words  in  the  controversial 
notice  just  cited,  Euseb  1.  V.  C.  28  :  "Evioi  5’  xvtojv  oyBl  Txodffaiiv  r^lojaxv 
al/Tx;  {rd;  yoapd;)  oiXX  aorXu;  ugvtKrdutvoi  too  t i  vof&ov  xai  tov ;  orgotpxTcc;, 

avo'uov  xxl  xBiov  Siiao-xax/u;  (here  a  word  must  have  slipped  out,  for  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  supply  2 «*«,  nor  do  I  believe  that  this  is  the  word 
missing.  Neither  can  I,  with  Stroth,  take  these  words  as  in  apposition 
with  y^xoiTos),  crgotpdou  %dgiTo;  (under  the  pretext  that  they  would 
glorify  the  grace  bestowed  by  the  gospel)  slj  ioraXilu;  ox&gov 

xhtuXitSmciv.  We  may  here  compare  what  Origen  says  of  the  same 
class  :  Qui  Spiritum  Sanctum  alium  quidem  dicant  esse,  qui  fuit  pro- 
phetis,  alium  autem,  qui  fuit  in  apostolis.  Fragment.  Commentar.  in 
epist.  ad  Titum.  As  to  Dr.  Baur’s  endeavour  to  establish  a  connection 
between  the  tendency  here  described  and  the  sect  of  Marcion,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that  I  see  no  ground  whatever  for  such  an  hypothesis. 
If  these  people  agreed  with  the  school  of  Marcion  in  opposing  the 
practice  of  confounding  together  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  (and  yet  they  were  certainly  very  far  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  same  length  in  this  respect  as  Marcion  did),  this 
cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  their  relationship 
in  any  way  with  the  sect  of  Marcion.  They  came  to  this  result  from  an 
entirely  different  starting-point,  by  an  intellectual  tendency  directly 
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We  recognise  the  same  tendency  in  the  oldest  opponents  of 
St.  John’s  gospel,  who  in  their  views  at  least  were  connected 
with  this  party, — the  so-called  Alogi ,  whom  we  have  already 
spoken  of  as  a  sect  that  pushed  the  opposition  to  Montanism  to 
its  extreme  limits.* 

As  to  the  second  class  of  Monarchians,  the  Patripassians , 
the  first  of  the  party  who  comes  to  our  knowledge  is  the  con¬ 
fessor  Pruxeas.  He  came  from  Asia  JVJ  inor,  the  birthplace  of 
Monarchianism,  where  he  had  come  forward  as  an  antagonist 
of  Montanism.  From  this  circumstance,  however,  it°is  by 
no  means  clear  that  his  peculiar  dogmatical  direction  with 
regard  to  the  Trinity  had  any  connection  whatever  with  this 
opposition  ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  prophetic 
spiiit  of  the  Montanists  itself,  as  we  formerly  pointed  out, 
assumed  in  the  first  place  an  Old-Testament  form,  and  spoke 
in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  only.  Praxeas  afterwards 
travelled  to  Rome,t  and  by  his  influence  induced  the  Roman 
bishop,  either  Eleutherus  or  Victor,  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  the  Montanists  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
was  not  at  that  time  attacked  for  his  Patripassianism  :  whether 
it  was  that  men  were  less  disposed  to  examine  rigidly  into  the 
creed  of  a  confessor;  or  that,  amidst  the  negotiations  on  many 
other  matters  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  church,  this 
doctrinal  difference  did  not  happen  to  be  touched  upon  ;  or 
that  I  raxeas  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church, 
which  as  yet  was  not  very  precisely  defined,  nothing  directly 
repugnant  to  his  own  views,  and  by  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
faith  of  Christ,  as  the  God-man,  and  perhaps  by  his  hostility 
to  the  other  party  of  the  Monarchians,  gained  the  public 
opinion  in  his  favour.  He  next  went  to  Carthage,  where  too 
he  may  have  relied  for  support  on  the  before-described  pious 


opposed  to  that  of  the  Marcionites.  Had  they  stood  in  any  sort  o 
connection  with  the  sect  of  Marcion,  other  Christians  certainly  woult 
never  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  them,  but  would  have  repelled  Them 
without  ceremony,  from  their  society,  as  notorious  heretics  Eu 
neither  can  we  believe  that  this  was  die  party  to  which  the  opponent- 
belonged  whom  Tertullian  combats  as  a  Montanist  (see  above  p  S 
note  *)  ;  for  had  it  been  in  his  power  to  charge  his  opponents  wfih  sucl 

svaThf  Tf  'lbove  described,  he  would  assuredly  not  have  omitted  tc 
avail  himself  of  such  an  opportunity. 

*  See  above,  p.  223 

f  For  the  precise  time,  see  above,  p.  205,  note  J,  and  p.  221. 
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zeal  of  simple  faith  in  the  laity,  which  had  not  yet  passed 
through  any  process  of  theological  development.* * * §  Yet  here 
an  opponent  of  this  doctrine  presented  himself,  and  a  contro¬ 
versy  arose.  If  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  the  hostile 
Tertullian,  Praxeas  was  induced  to  recant.f  Yet  here  pro¬ 
bably  we  ought  to  distinguish  between  the  real  matter  of  fact, 
and  the  interpretation  of  that  fact  by  an  antagonist.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  explanation  of  Praxeas,  to  which  Ter¬ 
tullian  alludes,  may  not  have  been  simply  a  vindication  of  his 
doctrine  against  some  falsely  charged  conclusions.  Somewhat 
later,  when  Tertullian  had  gone  over  to  the  Montanistic 
partv,  the  controversy  broke  out  afresh ;  and  he  had  now  a 
double  motive  for  writing  against  Praxeas. 

According  to  his  representations,  there  are  two  possible 
ways  of  construing  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas :  either  he  denied 
the  existence  of  any  distinction  in  the  being  of  God  Himself 
— denied  the  existence  of  any  duality  in  God,  as  it  is  implied 
indeed,  but  only  in  a  modal  sense,  by  Christ’s  appearance— and 
therefore  he  applied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  Christ  simply 
to  his  bodily  manifestation  on  earth  4  or  in  a  certain  sense  he 
admitted  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  Logos.  In  the  latter  case 
he  would  have  applied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  Christ,  not 
only  with  reference  to  his  human  appearance,  but  also  he 
would  have  acknowledged  a  distinction,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  between  the  hidden,  invisible  God,  and  him  who 
revealed  himself  in  the  work  of  creation,  in  the  Theophanies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  finally  in  a  human  body,  in  Christ. 
In  this  last  relation  God  would  be  called  the  Logos  or  the 
Son.  By  extending,  in  some  sense,  his  activity  beyond  him¬ 
self,  and  so  generating  the  Logos,  he  thus  made  himself  a 
Son.§  Now  Tertullian,  when  he  expresses  himself  in  this  last 
way,  has  either  failed  to  enter  fully  into  the  whole  connection 

*  Tertullian’ s  words,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  spread  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  in  Carthage,  are,  Dormientibus  multis  in  simplicitate  doctrinal,  c. 
Praxeam,  c.  1. 

t  His  language  is,  Caverat  pristinum  doctor  de  crnendationG  sua  6t 
manet  chirographum  apud  psychicos.  L.  c. 

+  See  Tertullian,  c.  Praxeam,  c.  27. 

§  L.  c.  c.  10,  14.  and  26.  The  objections  of  Baur  do  not  move  me. 
The  passage  marked  c.  14.  especially,  where  the  writer  is  speaking  of 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  to  the  Old  Testament,  leads  uecessanly 
to  this  result. 
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of  his  opponent’s  mode  of  thinking,  and  transferred  to  Praxeas 
what  was  nothing  really  but  his  own  way  of  construing  his 
opponent’s  meaning,  or  else  different  views  must  have  existed 
among  the  followers  of  Praxeas,  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  intellectual  culture,  and  according  as  they  adhered  more 
or  less  closely  to  the  terminology  of  the  church. 

To  this  class  of  Monarchians  belongs,  moreover,  Noetus, 
who  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  at  Smyrna.* 
It  is  a  characteristic  fact,  and  serves  to  confirm  what  we  have 
before  said  of  tlie  import  of  Patripassianism,  that  when  Noetus 
was  cited  before  an  assembly  of  presbyters,  to  answer  for  the 
erroneous  doctrine  of  which  he  was  accused,  he  alleged  in  his 
defence  that  his  doctrine  tended  only  to  honour  Christ.  “  What 
evil  do  I,”  he  asked,  “when  I  glorify  Christ  ?”f  The  unity 
of  God  and  Christ — this  only  God — was  his  motto.  In  proof 
of  his  doctrine  he  appealed  to  Rom.  ix.  5,  where  Christ  is 
called  God  over  all; — to  the  words  of  Christ,  John  x.  30, 
“  I  and  my  Father  are  one  — perhaps  also  |  to  the  words, 
John  xiv.  9,  “He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.’’ 
It  appears,  from  these  examples,  that  Patripassianism  appealed 
to  St.  John’s  gospel,  as  well  as  to  the  others.  How  far  there¬ 
fore  are  they  from  being  justified  who  from  the  spread  of  such 
doctrines  would  argue  that  this  gospel  was  either  not  known 
to  exist,  or  not  received  !  If,  in  the  case  of  Praxeas,  we  were 
uncertain  whether  he  himself  made  the  distinction  between 
God  hidden  within  himself  and  God  in  his  self- manifestation, 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  evident,  from  the  report  of 
Theodoret,  that  Noetus  set  out  from  such  a  doctrine.  There 
is  one  God,  the  Father,  who  is  invisible  when  he  pleases,  and 
who  appears  (manifests  himself)  when  he  pleases  ;  but  who  is 
the  same,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  begotten  or  unbegotten. 
Theodoret  refers  this  last  expression  to  the  birth  of  Christ ; 

*  Theodoret,  together  with  Hippolytus,  furnishes  the  most  character¬ 
istic  description  of  this  doctrine  (vid.  Hajret.  fab.  III.  c.  2).  He  cor¬ 
rectly  remarks  that  Noetus  set  forth  no  new  doctrine  invented  by  him¬ 
self,  but  that  others  before  him  had  already  broached  one  of  the  same 
kind,  among  whom  he  names  two  individuals  unknown  to  us,  Epigonius 
and  Cleomenes. 

f  Vid.  Hippolyt.  C.  Noet.  S.  1  :  T<  oJv  xaxov  •xmZ,  'ho\ZZ,oii  vov  Xa;<rro» ; 

j  I  say  “perhaps,”  because  it  is  not  absolutely  certain,  from  the  words 
of  Hippolytus,  whether  he  is  answering  an  objection  actually  made,  or 
only  one  which  he  conceived  possible. 
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but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  in  this  instance  rightly 
caught  the  sense  of  his  author  ;  whether  the  latter  had  not  in 
his  mind  the  yivvrjcriQ  rov  Xoyov  ;  and  in  that  case  he  could 
have  understood  by  it  nothing  else  than  God’s  activity  out  of 
Himself.  At  all  events,  he  must  have  so  appropriated  St.  John’s 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  to  understand  by  the  Logos  only  a 
designation  of  God  when  He  proceeds  forth  from  his  hidden 
essence — God  revealing  himself ; — the  same  God  who,  in 
different  relations,  is  denominated  w  v  and  Xo'yoc- 

In  conflict  with  these  two  classes  of  the  Monarcluans,  and 
in  two  different  quarters,  in  the  Western  and  in  the  Eastern 
church,  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  unfolded  itself. 
In  the  latter  the  doctrine  of  subordination  became  firmly 
established  in  connection  with  the  hypostatical  view  of  the 
Logos,  since,  in  the  controversy  with  the  Monarchians,  who 
denied  the  distinction  of  hypostases,  that  distinction  was  natu¬ 
rally  still  more  prominently  set  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
see  how  the  "Western  mind,  starting  from  the  doctrine  of  sub¬ 
ordination  received  along  with  the  distinction  of  hypostases, 
continually  strove,  while  maintaining  this  distinction,  to  insist 
upon  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence.  The  designation  of 
Christ  as  the  Logos  might  have  been  known  from  the  gospel 
of  John,  without,  however,  any  use  being  made  of  it  for  a 
speculative  exposition  of  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ. 
This  was  first  done  when  Christianity  came  into  contact  with 
a  species  of  intellectual  culture  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
philosophical  schools,  particularly  the  Platonic,  though  after 
a  superficial  manner  and  more  under  the  impulse  of  a  religious 
than  of  a  philosophical  interest.  'I  he  first  of  the  authors 
whose  writings  are  still  extant  in  whom  this  character  may  be 
discerned  is  Justin  Martyr.  r  In  his  speculations  he  (like 

*  Justin  describes  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  divinity  as  one  taught  by 
Christ  himself.  TU/ShrSai  rol ;  of  airou  h Dial.  I  rj  ph-  t.  2b7. 
The  doctrine  concerning  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  in  that  higher  sense 
■which  he  thought  he  found  in  the  avnrroXuv.  by  which 

phrase  he  means  the  gospels,  as  being  memorials  of  Christ’s  life.  See  t. 
327.  And  -when  all  the  scattered  allusions  to  the  gospel  ot  St.  John  m  his 
■writings  are  compared  together,  ^t  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had 
read  this  gospel,  and  comprised  it  among  his  apostolic  commentaiies  ; 
for,  indeed,  he  describes  these  commentaries  as  having  been  composed 
partly  by  the  apostles  themselves  (St.  Matthew  and  St.  John),,  and 
partly  by  their  disciples  (St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark).  l<u;  uraftvttuonu/j.a.ri, 
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Philo,  whose  ideas  seem  to  have  been  known  to  him  and  to 
have  influenced  him,  had  already  done)  availed  himself  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Greek  term  Logos,  which  denotes  both 
reason  and  word.  Hence  the  comparison  of  the  reason  which 
dwells  in  God  (the  Adyoe  irota-Se-oe)  and  the  revelation  of 
this  reason  appearing  creatively  without  —  the  self-subsistent 
Word  (Adyoc  irpo^opiKoe,  the  word  as  it  stands  related  to  the 
thought),  by  which  the  ideas  of  the  divine  reason  are  revealed 
and  become  actualized.  Accordingly,  before  all  creation  this 
Word,  so  Justin  taught,  emanated  from  God  (being  Ilis  self¬ 
manifestation),  as  a  personality  derived  from  God's  essence, 
and  ever  intimately  united  with  Him  by  this  community  of 
essence  —  a  distinction  which  does  not  arise  out  of  any  neces¬ 
sity  of  nature,  but  is  brought  about  by  an  act  of  the  divine 
will.  The  idea  of  this  Logos,  as  the  invisible  teacher  of  the 
spiritual  world,  from  whom  all  goodness  and  truth  proceed, 
Justin  employs  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  Christianity  as 
the  central  point,  where  all  the  hitherto  scattered  rays  of  the 
godlike  in  humanity  converge — the  absolute  religion,  in  which 
all  that  lias  been  till  now  fragmentary  and  disconnected  is 
brought  together  in  a  higher  unity,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  full  and  unalloyed  revelation  of  the  absolute 
divine  Logos  in  Christ  with  the  partial  and  fragmentary  reve¬ 
lations —  involving  opposite  aspects  of  the  truth  —  of  truth  in 
the  human  consciousness,  growing  from  the  implanted  seed  of 
the  Logos,  which  is  of  one  nature  with  that  eternal,  divine 
reason. *  The  same  fundamental  view  we  find  in  others  of  the 
apologetical  writers  ;  f  but  in  the  case  of  Athenagoras  we  may 
notice  how,  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  everything  that 
savours  of  Anthropopathism,  and  in  contrasting  the  spiritually 
conceived  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  pagan  myths  con- 


a  tpnfai  lord  rail  a-ororriXait  xa)  'rail  (xsivois  ora^ocxoXou^tiirdyraiv  irtivriVa^^ai. 
Dial.  Tryph.f.  331. 

*  Which  proceeds  from  the  ifj.Qurov  oravri  yivu  riri^fla  roil 

Xo'you,  the  xa.ro,  Xoyo-j  faioos,  Compared  with  the  Xoyix ov  r o  oXov,  ora-yra  ra 
rod  Xoyou  os  lorn  Xoiirros.  Apolog.  I.  f.  48. 

•f  In  Athenagoras  after  the  following  form:  The  Logos,  as  God’s 
indwelling  reason,  projects  the  ideas;  the  Logos,  as  Word,  emanated 
into  self  subsistence,  carries  them  into  realization,  Xoyos  iv  12 ia.  xa)  inoyiiu. 
— as  TfotxSdiv  ln^ytia,  it  is  that  by  which  the  organized  world  was 
formed  out  of  chaos. 
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cerning  sons  of  deities,* * * §  he  is  led  to  express  himself  on  the 
unity  of  the  divine  essence  in  a  way  which  strikes  a  middle 
course  between  the  Monarchian  theory  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  in  its  later  and  more  matured  form.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  above-named  Monarchians  might  avail  themselves  of 
the  authority  of  such  passages  to  maintain  the  higher  antiquity 
of  their  own  form  of  doctrine. 

Thus  developed  this  doctrine  passed  over  to  the  Alexandrian 
school,  where  philosophically  cultivated  minds  strove  from  the 
first  to  clear  it  of  all  relations  of  time  and  analogies  of  sense, 
like  that  drawn  from  the  expression  of  thoughts  in  words.f 
Clement,  even  at  his  early  date,  describes  the  Logos  as  the 
ground-principle  of  all  existence,  which  is  without  beginning  and 
timeless.;*;  What  was  taught  in  the  Neo-Platonic  school  concern¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  the  second  principle,  the  vovq  living  in  self- 
contemplation,  the  hypostatised  ideal  world,  to  the  absolute, 
the  6V,  is  by  him  transferred  and  applied  to  the  relation  of  the 
Logos  to  the  Father,  although,  with  his  Christian  Theistic  view 
of  the  universe,  which  was  based  on  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
living,  personal,  active  God,  it  was  still  impossible  "for  him  to 
appropriate  to  his  own  purpose  the  sense  which  all  this  possessed 
in  the  coherence  of  that  philosophical  system.§  The  speculative 
ideas  of  Neo-Platonism  were,  in  his  case,  mixed  up  with  Chris¬ 
tian  notions.  As  we  formerly  saw  that  Clement  had  introduced 
into  certain  philosophical  propositions  a  religious  meaning  which 
was  foreign  from  them,  so  here  too  we  see  him  striving  to  find, 
in  the  speculative  maxims  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  upon  the 

*  The  rrw'rai  yinti/ia,  ol%  us  yi/ofjbivov ;  for  the  Father  had  from  all 
eternity  His  Logos  in  Himself. 

f  In  the  Xiyos  IAaSstos  and  •7rf0tpooixo;. 

t  ”A Xjovoc  xa)  oLvaoX'yS  o.Tra.oy)l  ruv  ovt&iv.  Stl’Om.  1.  VIII.  f.  700. 

H  rain  (ruiuvirreu  ix  tou  Sc ov  tou  ao^arov  wowrx  xau  orgo  u-luvuv. 

L.  C-  1.  V.  f.  565.  A oyo;  alutios.  L.  C.  1.  VII.  f.  708. 

§  We  see  this  by  comparing  Clement,  Strom.  1.  IV.  f.  537,  with 
Plotinus,  Ennead.  III.  c.  7,  seqq.  It  is  true  Clement  may  not  have 
taken  anything  from  Plotinus,  who  wrote  some  years  later,  but  we  must 
suppose  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  still  older  than  Plotinus. 
Clement  says,  'O  Scos  dvarroduxTos  uv,  ofix  \anv  It icTTrifzoyixos .  This  an¬ 
swers  to  the  Neo- Platonic  maxim  concerning  a  suprarational,  intellectual 
intuition,  by  which  the  vou(,  rising  above  itself,  soars  to  the  »».  So 
Plotinus  says  Of  the  ov,  'Tirtj/si/vvjvso;  tovto  tviv  tov  vou  ip^tnv,  rivi  u.t.'i<rxoiro 
eor//3oXvj  dSooa ;  V  hat  Plotinus  says  of  the  vo?j  as  the  Wioyua  xourn  |„ 
2is!-odu  ruv  •x&iru'i,  as  the  iv  or«v,  Clement  transfers  to  the  Logos. 
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vovq*  that  idea,  which  growing  out  of  liis  own  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness  and  thought,  regarded  the  unity  of  the  divine  life  as 
the  foundation  of  faith,  and  the  negation  and  schism  as  the 
very  essence  of  unbelief.  But  the  Alexandrian  school,  winch 
sprang  out  of  the  germ  thus  furnished  by  Clement,  was 
carried  out  and  perfected  by  Origen,  and  the  influence  of  his 
development  was  long  felt  in  the  Eastern  church.  The  leading- 
ideas  in  it  were  the  following-. 

There  is  an  original  source  of  all  existence,  who  is  to  be 
called  God  in  the  absolute  sense  f — the  fountain  of  divine  life 
and  blessedness  to  a  world  of  spirits,  who,  as  they  are  allied 
to  him  by  nature,  are  also  by  their  communion  with  him  deified 
and  raised  above  the  limits  of  finite  existence.  In  virtue  of 
this  divine  life,  which  flows  to  them  through  their  communion 
with  the  original  divine  essence,  the  more  exalted  spirits  may, 
in  a  certain  sense,  be  denominated  divine  beings,  gods.+  But 
as  the  avroBeoc  is  the  original  source  of  all  existence  and  of 
all  divine  life,  so  the  Logos  is  the  necessary  intermediate  link 
through  which  all  communication  of  life  from  him  proceeds. 
I  he  lattei  is  the  focus  of  all  the  manifestations  of  Gocfs  glory, 
its  universal,  all-embracing  irradiation,  by  whom  the  partial 
rays  of  the  divine  glory  are  diffused  abroad  through  the  whole 
world  of  spirits.§ 

As  theie  is  one  original  divine  essence,  ||  so  there  is  one 


*  ?ecause  the,  x°y°;  is  the  wavras  $v  to  u;  ccutov  kk)  to  V  avrou 
■xl'tmcu,  u„  ybtrda,,  M/unt  tv  ooLtoo,  to  l) 

aontrrwai,  diirrjarai  serf  za'i  StarT^cci  xai  fapiaSwai. 
f  the  arXai  Sio},  alroShos. 

A  Msroxji  Ais  Sior» to;  Sso-toiov/mvoi.  Intimately  connected  wi tli 

this  distinction  is  Ongen’s  theory  of  the  process  of  the  development  of 
lheism.  They -occupy  the  highest  position,  who  have  soared  to  the 
“^■'himself;  the  second,  those  who  believe  that  they  possess  in 
Christ  the  Supreme  God  himself  (see  above) ;  the  third,  those  who  are 
conducted  first  to  some  notion  of  God,  by  recognising  those  higher 
divine  essences,  the  divine  intelligences  which  animate  the  planets. 
Ongen  argues,  as  Philo  had  already  done,  from  Deut  iv  19  a  certain 
“  V  .f  Polytheis™,  aod  i»  panLlar  ’of  S.beS,  ij ’p?oS  “f 
the  leligious  development  of  mankind,  ordained  by  God:  t£  tov -  uh 

™Ti'l0US  l:‘  ™  *•*%*/**»  9™,  v  ^  Xi 

rT”,T0S>  ay***™s  *l*rm  in'  .iW  zu.1 

daipovia.  bee  in  Joann.  T  XII.  s.  3. 

§  In  Joann.  T.  II.  c.  2 ;  T.  XXxil.  c.  18. 

||  rile  cturoQtof, 

x  2 
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original  divine  reason,  the  absolute  reason,*  through  which 
alone  the  eternal  Supreme  Being  reveals  himself  to  all  other 
existences,  to  whom  He  is  the  source  of  all  truth,  the  objective, 
self-subsistent  truth  itself.  Origen  considers  it  highly  important 
to  maintain  the  position  that  each  several  rank  of  reasonable 
beings,  or  each  several  intelligence,  has  not  its  own  subjective 
Logos,  but  that  there  is  but  one  absolute  objective  Logos  as 
well  as  one  absolute  objective  truth  for  all ;  the  one  truth  of 
the  consciousness  of  God,  which  unites  man  to  all  the  different 
orders  of  the  spiritual  world.  “  Every  one  will  at  any  rate 
admit,”  he  says,  “that  truth  is  one.  In  regard  to  this  matter 
none  surely  will  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  one  truth  of  God, 
another  of  angels,  and  another  of  men,  since,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  there  can  be  but  one  truth  in  regard  to  each  one  tiling. 
Now,  if  truth  is  one,  then,  in  justice,  the  evolution  of  truth, 
which  is  wisdom,  must  be  conceived  as  one,  inasmuch  as  all 
false  wisdom  comes  short  of  the  truth,  and  cannot  properly  be 
called  wisdom.  But  if  there  is  one  truth  and  one  wisdom, 
then  the  Logos  also  is  one,  who  reveals  truth  and  wisdom  to 
all  such  as  are  capable  of  receiving  it.”  Although  the  Logos, 
however,  is  by  his  own  nature  the  absolute  one,  yet  he  puts 
himselfinto  manifold  forms  and  modes  of  activity,  according  to 
the  different  positions  and  the  different  wants  of  reasonable 
beings,  to  whom  he  becomes  whatsoever  is  necessary  for  their 
wellbeing.  While  the  Gnostics  made  different  hypostases  out 
of  these  different  modes  of  operation  of  one  and  the  same 
Bedeeming  Spirit,  Origen  reduced  these  different  hypostases 
to  merely  different  ideas  and  relations  (^trotae)  ;  but  while 
he  combated  these  Gnostics,  so  disposed  to  give  an  hypostatic 
existence  to  everything,  he  also  opposed  the  Monarchians,  who 
reduced  the  Trinity  itself  simply  to  so  many  different  relations 
of  one  and  the  same  divine  essence.  He  who  denied  the  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  of  the  divine  Logos  seemed  to  him  to  reduce 
everything  to  the  subjective — to  deny  the  existence  of  an 
absolute  objective  truth,  to  make  of  this  a  mere  abstraction. 
There  is  no  truth  for  created  spirits  apart  from  the  revelation 
of  the  Logos  as  of  Him  by  whom  the  consciousness  of  the 
world  of  spirits  retains  its  connection  with  God.  “  No  one 
of  us,”  says  Origen,f  “is  possessed  of  so  mean  an  intellect  as 


*  The  au-. 


+  e.  Cels.  1.  VIII.  c.  12. 
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to  suppose  that  the  essence  of  truth  *  did  not  exist  before  the 
earthly  appearance  of  Christ.” 

As  Origen  explained  the  several  designations  of  the  Logos 
to  be  symbolical,  so  he  considered  it  to  be  also  with  the  name 
Logos  itself.  He  therefore  spoke  against  those  who,  availing 
themselves  of  the  comparison  with  the  Xoyog  irpotyopiKog,  which 
appeared  inadequate  to  the  Alexandrians,  argued  from  the 
name  Logos  alone,  and  thought  they  might  refer  to  this  all 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where  a  Xoyog  was  spoken  of.f 
The  notion  which  was  associated  with  this  view  of  an  emanation 
of  the  Logos  to  self-subsistent  existence  before  the  creation  of 
the  world,  was,  like  every  other  transfer  of  temporal  relations 
to  the  Eternal,  which  Origen  combated.  One,  like  Origen,  who 
fixed  no  beginning  to  the  creation,  but  supposed  it  to  be 
eternal,  would  far  less  fix  any  beginning  here.  He  strove  to 
banish  all  notions  of  time  from  the  conception  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  Logos.  It  was  necessary  here,  as  he  thought,  to 
conceive  of  a  timeless  present,  an  eternal  now  ;  and  this  he 
supposed  to  be  intimated  by  the  expression  “  to-day  ”  in  the 
second  Psalm. f 

In  excluding  all  notions  of  time  it  is  also  implied,  in  his 
opinion,  that  the  generation  of  the  Logos  should  not  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  something  which  happened  once  and  was  then  over. 
Not  only  the  conception  of  a  beginning,  but  that  also  of  an 
end,  must  be  carefully  excluded — it  must  be  conceived  of  as  a 
timeless,  eternal  act.  Origen  endeavours  to  render  this  theo- 
gonic  process  clear  by  analogy,  and  with  this  view  compares 
it  with  the  process  according  to  which  the  divine  life  develops 
itself  in  believers  —  the  just  man  not  being  made  by  God  at 
once  by  virtue  of  the  divine  life  imparted  to  him,  but  is  con¬ 
tinually  being  generated  of  God,  so  that  all  the  good  he  does 
proceeds  from  this  generation  of  the  divine  life  in  him.§  With 

*  'H  tvs  dXvSiius  nutria. 

t  'runx'u;  xZ^vtui  tm’  s^v^lu^aro  v  xafi'ta  fxou  Xoyov  dyaSov,  -J/. 

xhv.  1.  olofitvot  TTgoipoguv  nruTgtxvv  oitmi  sv  truXXapals  xii/joivvy  tivai  Toy  uiov 

TOU  3iOU. 

X  In  Joann.  I.  32  ;  II.  1. 

§  Concerning  Christ :  "Oti  oux‘  tytmnittiv  o  tutyio  tov  v!o>  xa)  dsriXua’iv 
■osurov  o  rrctTvo  arm  rvs  yiyirtcos  aurou ,  dxx’  dii  ysyva  auTov.  Concerning 
the  just  man  .  0 u  yao  arrau  loco  TOV  dixato y  yiyivvvnSati  dXX’  ait  yiyyu- 

trQat  xaQ  ixatrn jv  rrfnc\ty  ayaSvv,  sv  b  ysvyu  Toy  'hixatoy  o  Sties.  In  Jereru. 
Horn.  IX.  s.  4. 
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the  glory  of  God  exists  also  its  radiation  in  the  Son ;  from  the 
light  ever  goes  forth  the  radiation.*  We  should  not  here 
forget  that  Origen  was  led  into  this  view  by  his  philosophical 
education  in  the  Platonic  school,  for  he  only  needed  to  apply 
to  the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Logos  all  that  had  been 
taught  in  this  school  concerning  the  relation  of  the  or  to  the 
vovq.  But  here,  owing  to  the  difference  between  his  own 
position  and  the  Neo-Platonic,  a  question  might  occur  to  him. 
On  the  latter  principle  there  could  be  no  room  for  teleological 
considerations,  or  of  a  willing  and  acting  of  the  absolute ; 
nothing  properly  had  any  place  here  but  the  necessity  of  the 
conception.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Origen’s  idea  of  God 
the  Father  :  hence  the  question  arises,  whether,  in  reference 
to  the  generation  of  the  Logos,  he  assumed  a  necessity  grounded 
in  the  divine  essence,  or  an  act  perpetrated  of  free-will.  Had 
he  been  possessed  of  the  later  developed  notion  of  the  unity  of 
essence  in  the  Trinity,  it  would  have  naturally  resulted  from 
this  that  he  would  be  led  to  distinguish  the  eternal  o-eneration 
of  the  Son,  as  an  immanent  act  grounded  in  the  divine  essence, 
from  a  fiat  of  the  divine  will  as  the  mediating  cause  of  the 
creation.  But  the  matter  presented  itself  in  a  different  aspect 
to  Origen  in  consequence  of  his  principle  of  subordination, 
which,  strictly  taken,  excluded  such  a  mode  of  conception. 
And  this  result,  to  which  Origen’s  principle  led,  he  is  said 
actually  to  have  expressed  in  his  disputation  with  the  Valen- 
tinian  Candidus,  in  which  he  attacked  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
emanation.  He  affirmed  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  a 
natural  necessity  in  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  but, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  creation,  we  must  suppose  an  act 
flowing  from  the  divine  will ;  but,  in  asserting  this  view,  he 
must  at  the  same  time  have  excluded  all  temporal  succession 
of  the  different  momenta.^  From  this  view  of  the  subject 

*  "O trot  iirri  to  <Qu;  •zrotnnxov  to?  uVu.vyatrfAa.To;,  sari  rvcrourov  yivvurai  to 
dxauyairfxa.  rrjs  oo|»;  to?  Smu. 

f  Jerome  says,  Habetur  Dialogus  apud  Grtecos  Origenis  et  Candidi, 
Valentiniani  haeresis  defensoris,  in  quo  repugnat,  Dei  Filium  vel  prola- 
tum  esse  vel  natum  (the  latter  he  surely  could  riot  have  denied  except 
so  far  as  it  was  too  sensuously  conceived),  ne  Deus  Pater  dividatur  in 
partes,  sed  dicit  sublimem  et  excellentissimam  creaturam  voluntate  exsti- 
tisse  Patris,  sicut  et  caeteras  creaturas  Hieronyin.  T.  II.  contra  Rutin, 
ed  Vallarsi,  T.  II.  p.  I.  p.  512.  Venet.  1767,  or  ed.  Martianay,  T.  IV.  f. 
413.  We  confess  the  source  from  which  we  obtain  this  is  not  to  be 
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Origen  was  also  strongly  averse  to  the  notion  of  a  generation 
of  the  Son  of  God  from  the  essence  of  the  Father  (yhvgoiQ  U 
rije  ovaiag),  inasmuch  as  such  a  theory  seemed  to  him  to 
lead  to  the  supposition  of  a  natural  necessity  to  which  the 
divine  essence  was  subjected  —  a  sensuously  conceived  emana¬ 
tion,  a  division  of  the  divine  essence.* 

In  conformity  with  the  ideas  which  we  have  thus  set  forth, 
Origen  held  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  insist  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  exaltation  and  superiority  of  God  the  Father,  so  far  as 
his  essence  is  concerned,  above  every  other  existence ;  as  in¬ 
deed,  even  as  a  Platonist,  he  was  accustomed  to  consider  the 
highest  or  as  admitting  of  comparision  with  nothing  that  exists, 
and  exalted  in  its  essence  even  above  the  rove  itself.  It 
appeared  to  him,  therefore,  a  derogation  from  the  dignity  of 
the  first  and  supreme  essence  to  suppose  an  equality  of  es¬ 
sence  or  unity  between  him  and  any  other  being  whatever, 
not  excepting  even  the  Son  of  God.  As  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  incomparably  exalted  above  all  other 
existences,  even  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  spiritual  world,  so 
high  and  yet  higher  is  the  Father  exalted  even  above  tliem.f 
This  distinction  between  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
that  of  the  Father  $  was  still  more  strongly  insisted  on  in  his 
opposition  to  Origen  and  the  Monarchians.  As  the  latter,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  distinction  of  substance,  denied  also  that  of  die 
person,  so  it  was  with  Origen  a  matter  of  practical  moment, 
on  account  of  the  systematic  connection  of  ideas  in  his  philo- 

relied  on  implicitly ;  for  it  is  uncertain  with  what  degree  of  care  the 
notes  of  this  disputation  were  taken  down.  Many  expressions  which  are 
here  ascribed  to  Origen  do  not  agree  with  his  mode  of  thinking  or  style 
of  language.  The  definition  above  given,  however,  as  must  be  evident, 
is  well  supported  by  Origen’s  system  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
would  have  been  led  to  state  this  in  so  express  terms  only  when  driven 
to  it  in  opposing  the  doctrines  of  a  sensuous  emanation-theory,  or  of 
natural  necessity. 

*  Against  those  who  erroneously  explained  the  passage,  John  viii. 
44,  as  referring  to  the  generation  of  the  Logos,  he  says,  in  Joann.  T. 

S.  1G  .  AXXoi  Be  to  ccxo  Us ov,  'btYiyv/iru.vT o  c&vti  too  ysyivvYipcxt 

axo  TOO  $>tou,  Ois  dxoXooB‘7  ix  ty/s  ovtr'iz;  <po.Vxs;v  too  xoot^o;  ytyivvijirScci 
Tin/  viov,  olovu  pxuou/xivou  xai  Xuxovto;  ty]  ouir'ut,  %  x^OTipov  sT^s,  loyguTa. 
uvSethTwv,  ova.^  <pumv  ii/poc-in  xai  o.<7uu.u.tov  xiipavT aff uAvuv. 

f  In  Joann.  T.  XIII.  s.  25. 

J  The  doctrine  of  a  Itsjot?;;  ty,;  < w/a,-,  in  the  dispute  against  the 

sul  oouaio*. 
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soph-ical  system  of  Christianity,  to  maintain  in  opposition  to 
them  the  personal  independence  of  the  Logos.  Sometimes, 
in  this  controversy,  he  distinguishes  between  unity  of  substance 
and  personal  unity,  or  unity  rf  subject,  so  that  it  only  con¬ 
cerned  him  to  controvert  the  latter.*  And  this  certainly  was 
the  point  of  greatest  practical  moment  to  him  ;  and  he  must 
have  been  well  aware  that  many  of  the  fathers  who  contended 
for  a  personal  distinction  held  firmly  at  the  same  time  to  a 
unity  of  substance.  But,  according  to  the  internal  connection  of 
his  own  system,  both  fell  together  ;  wherever  he  spoke,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  position  of  that  system,  he  affirmed  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  ereporr^g  ri~]g  ovaiag  and  the  eTsporrjg  Trjc 
vTToaraireiog  or  rod  v7rok-£i/.i£vov.f 

From  this  doctrine  he  drew  the  practical  inference,  that  we 
are  bound  to  pray  to  the  Father  alone,  and  not  to  the  Son. 
And  from  this  we  are  able  to  see  what  a  strong  practical  in¬ 
terest  the  Patripassians  (whom  Origen  accused  of  knowing 
only  the  Son,  without  being  able  to  elevate  themselves  to  the 
Father)  must  have  had  to  controvert  such  a  system.  But 
still,  even  on  the  grounds  of  his  own  philosophical  system  of 
Christian  ideas,  Christ  was  to  Origen  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life,  as  he  expressed  it  with  full  conviction.  He  knew  of 
no  other  way  to  the  Father ;  no  other  source  of  truth ;  no 
other  spring  of  divine  life  for  all  creatures  but  Him  :  He  was 
the  mirror,  through  which  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and  all 
who  were  like  them,  saw  God.J  He  says  that  the  Gnostics  may 
be  allowed  to  be  right  in  a  certain  sense,  when  they  affirm  that 
the  Father  was  first  revealed  by  Christ.  Until  then  men  had 
no  other  knowledge  of  God  than  as  the  Creator  and  Lord 
of  the  world,  since  it  was  first  through  the  Son  they  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Him  as  their  Father  ;  and  it  was  by  the 
spirit  of  adoption  which  they  received  from  Him  they  were 
first  enabled  to  address  God  as  their  Father.§  Christ  was  to 
Him  the  Mediator  from  whom  alone  Christians  derive  their 

In  Joann.  T.  X.  against  those  who  said  dEv,  ou  f^ovov  ovcrtccj  a/.Xa 

X.CU  l/'TOX.Hf/.iVOp  'TWyX'CCVliV  a.jU.<pO'Ti(>OU$. 

I"  Joann.  T.  II.  s.  2.  Dc  orat.  c.  15  i  Kar  outneev  xoc)  uTOKti- 

/  t  c  C  x  a  ~  / 

f/,ivov  itrrtv  o  vio$  irtpo;  tou  Tarpof, 

J  In  Joann.  T.  XIII.  s.  25. 

§  In  Joann.  T.  XIX.  s.  1.  vol.  VI.  f.  286,  ed.  de  la  Eue;  T.  II.  p. 
146,  ed.  Lommatzsch. 
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communion  with  God;  to  whom  they  should  constantly  refer 
their  Christian  consciousness,  and  in  whose  name  and  through 
whom  they  should  always  pray  to  God  the  Father.  He  says, 

Why  may  we  not,  in  the  sense  of  Him  who  said,  ‘Wherefore 
callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is 
God,’  also  say,  ‘  Why  prayest  thou  to  me  ?  Thou  shouldst  pray 
to  the  Father  alone,  to  whom  I  also  pray.  As  you  learn  from 
the  holy  scriptures,  you  are  not  to  pray  to  the  High  Priest 
ordained  for  you  by  the  Father,  to  him  who  has  received  it 
from  the  Father  to  be  your  Advocate  and  Intercessor ;  but 
you  must  pray  through  the  High  Priest  and  the  Intercessor, 
through  Him  who  can  be  touched  with  your  infirmities,  having' 
been  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  ye  are,  yet,  by  the  gift  of 
God,  without  sin.  Learn,  then,  what  a  gift  you  have  received 
from  my  Father,  when,  by  your  new  birth  in  me,  ye  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  spirit  of  adoption,  that  ye  might  be  called  sons  of 
God,  and  my  own  brethren.”* 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Origen  unfolded  and  ma¬ 
tured  his  doctrine  ot  the  Logos  in  the  controversy  with  the 
two  classes  of  the  Monarchians  ;  and  the  systematic  founda¬ 
tion  which  he  gave  to  this  doctrine  could  not  fail  to  call  forth 
sn  the  other  hand  a  reaction  from  the  Monarchian  party  ;  for 
his  views,  as  must  appear  evident  from  the  exhibition  of  his 
system,  were  hardly  suited  to  remove  the  scruples  they  enter¬ 
tained  against  the  doctrine  of  the  hypostatical  Logos,  in  a  way 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  them.  But  Monarchianism,  in 
order  to  maintain  itself,  now  assumed  a  new  shape.  Amid  the 
strifes  of  the  two  classes  there  arose  a  conciliatory  tendency,  j 
It  proceeded  from  those  who  ag'reed  with  the  Monarchians  in 
contending  against  the  doctrine  of  a  hypostatical,  subordinate 
Logos,  but  whose  Christian  zeal  was  dissatisfied  with  the  way 

*  De  orat.  c.  15. 

i  In  opposition  to  Dr.  Baur,  who  denies  the  existence  of  any  such 
third  class  of  Monarchians,  I  must  once  more  affirm  that  the  phenomena 
presented  in  this  portion  of  history  could  not  possibly  be  understood 
without  the  supposition  of  such  a  conciliatory  tendency ;  and  that  Beryllus 
of  Bostra,  as  its  forerunner,  must  take  the  place  which  belongs  to  him, 
between  the  above-named  two  classes  of  the  Monarchians  and  Sabellius. 
I  add,  that  neither  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Ullmami,  in  his  Halli^chen  Weih- 
nachtsprogramm,  v.  J.  1835,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  J.  1836,  4tes 
Stuck,  fe.  1073,  nor  those  of  Dr.  Baur,  in  his  History  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  are  of  such  force  as  to  induce  me  to  abandon  the  views 
which  I  have  long  held. 
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in  which  the  first  class  of  the  Monarchians  contemplated  Christ 
relatively  to  other  enlightened  teachers,  and  who  also  felt 
constrained  to  ascribe  to  Him  a  specific  divine  nature,  but  who  at 
the  same  time,  as  their  reason  was  not  content  to  put  aside  all 
difficulties  by  appealing  to  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  must  have  felt  themselves  repelled  by  the  Patripassian  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  an  incarnation  of  God  the  Father  himself.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  new  theory  was  started  concerning  the  person  of  Christ 
intermediate  between  that  which  ascribed  to  Him  too  much 
and  that  which  conceded  to  Him  too  little.  It  was  not  the  whole 
infinite  essence  of  God  the  Father  which  dwelt  in  Him,  but 
a  certain  efflux  from  the  divine  essence ;  and  a  certain  in¬ 
flux  of  the  same  into  human  nature  was  what  constituted 
the  personality  of  Christ.  It  was  not  before  his  temporal 
appearance,  but  only  subsequently  thereto,  that  he  first  sub¬ 
sisted  as  a  distinct  person  beside  the  Father.  This  personality 
resulted  from  the  hypostatizing  of  a  divine  power.  And  here 
we  must  not  suppose,  as  the  first  class  of  Monarchians  taught, 
a  distinct  human  person,  like  one  of  the  prophets,  placed  from 
the  beginning  under  a  special  divine  influence ;  but  this  per¬ 
sonality  was  itself  sometliing  specifically  divine,  produced  by  a 
new  creative  communication  of  God  to  human  nature,  by  a 
sinking  as  it  were  of  the  divine  essence  into  the  limits  of  the 
latter.  Hence  in  Christ  the  divine  and  the  human  are  united 
together  ;  hence  He  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  in  which  no 
other  being  is.  As  notions  derived  from  the  theory  of  emana¬ 
tion  were  in  this  period  still  widely  diffused ;  as,  even  in  the 
church’s  way  of  apprehending  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos, 
the  doctrine  of  a  reasonable  human  soul  in  Christ  was  still 
but  imperfectly  unfolded  (it  being  by  Origen,  as  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  see,  that  this  doctrine  was  first  distinctly  developed  in 
the  general  theology  of  the  Eastern  church)  :  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  therefore,  a  theory  which  thus  substituted  the 
divine,  which  the  Father  communicated  from  His  own  essence, 
in  the  place  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  could  gain  the  easier 
admittance.  If  we  transport  ourselves  back  into  the  midst  of 
the  process  whereby  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  became  un¬ 
folded  before  the  consciousness  and  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
conflict  of  opposite  opinions  in  this  period,  we  shall  find  it  very 
easy  to  understand  how  a  modified  theory  of  this  sort  came  to 
be  formed. 
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It  belongs  also  to  the  peculiarity  of  this  new  modification 
of  Monarchianism,  that  it  spoke  of  an  ideal  being  of  Christ,  a 
being  in  the  divine  idea,  or  predestination,  before  his  tempo¬ 
ral  appearance.  Certainly  they  who  expressed  themselves 
thus  did  not  wish  to  deny  that  the  same  could  be  said  of  the 
relation  of  God’s  universal  plan  to  everything  that  appears 
in  the  succession  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  pro¬ 
minently  insisted  on  this  point  in  reference  to  Christ’s  manifes¬ 
tation  in  particular,  they  must  have  connected  therewith  some 
peculiar  meaning.  Without  doubt  they  meant  to  mark  thereby 
the  importance  which  the  manifestation  of  Christ  held  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  divine  plan  of  the  universe,  as  being  the 
end  and  central  point  of  all ;  and  also  to  mark  the  necessity  of 
such  manifestation,  in  order  to  the  realization  of  the  divine 
ideas.  And  by  virtue  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending 
the  essence  and  the  origin  of  Christ’s  personality,  they  might 
certainly  ascribe  to  it  this  significancy.  To  this,  then,  they 
would  also  refer  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which 
speak  of  Christ’s  being  with  the  Father  before  his  temporal 
appearance. 

The  first  who  took  a  conciliatory  position  of  this  sort  was 
Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  a  man  well  known  in 
his  times  as  one  of  the  more  learned  teachers  of  the  church.* 

*  See  Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  20.  His  doctrine  is  described  by  Eusebius  in 
the  somewhat  obscure  passage  in  1.  VI.  c.  33  :  TA  xfyov  p*  v/>i>V<pe<rra*xi 
xcct  Aav  ovtria.;  t loiy^Ktyriv  too  In  the  inter¬ 

pretation  of  these  words  I  must  agree,  on  one  point,  with  Baur,  and 
differ  from  Schleiermacher,  in  his  well-known  dissertation  on  the  Monar- 
chians,  and  also  from  Ullmann,  and  maintain  that  Ti^y^a<p-o  certainly 
does  not  denote  a  circumscription  of  the  divine  essence  ;  but  (as  I  have 
already  explained,  and,  also,  as  I  believe,  proved,  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work)  it  means,  in  the  scientific  language  of  Origen,  nothing  else  than 
a  personal,  individual  existence,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  barely 
ideal  existence,  or  a  mere  distinction  of  the  understanding.  Compare, 
e.  g.,  in  Joann.  I .  I.  s.  42,  where  the  a vat  xar  !}iav  Ti^iy^xtpriv  is  opposed 
to  the  aval  barely  xarr  irrivoiav  l-rsoov,  the  avuvotro-arov.  The  words  then 
imply  that  Christ,  before  his  appearance  in  humanity,  had  no  self- 
subsistent,  personal  existence.  Thus,  then,  at  this  time  he  could  be  dif¬ 
ferent  ft  oni  the  Father  only  xar  iTlvmav,  or  have  only  an  ideal  being. 
This  marks  the  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  hypostatical  Logos, 
and  also  to  the  doctrine  ot  the  Patripassians  ;  for,  according  to  the  latter, 
there  was  not  in  Christ,  even  when  he  appeared  on  the  earth,  any 
ovma  xa -  loiecv  m^iyoaipriv  ste£«,  in  relation  to  the  essence  of  the  Father. 
But  we  must  now  bring  in  also  the  second  part  of  the  description : 
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The  peculiar  modification  of  the  Monarchian  doctrine  which 
he  presented  having  excited  controversy,  in  the  year  244 

/am  Shirnra  I 5/av  dXX’  l/ATa?.tTiU')LLtvrlv  ctlru  [Aovttv  rnv  Tcc'rgizrv. 

Baur’s  explanation  of  this  passage,  in  which  he  professes  to  adhere 
to  the  etymological  and  original  meaning  of  the  word  rroXinmirSui, 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  arbitrary  and  artificial.  According  to  the  use  of 
language  in  that  period,  and  according  to  the  context,  the  word  denotes 
certainly,  to  me,  the  notion  of  indwelling.  Now  such  an  expression 
would  assert  too  much,  if  it  was  meant  to  denote  simply  a  certain  inwork- 
ing  of  God  upon  a  human  being  under  His  special  influence.  These 
words  would  rather  characterize  the  Patripassian  view,  which,  however, 
we  cannot  suppose  to  be  here  meant,  on  account  of  the  preceding  propo¬ 
sition.  We  must,  then,  seek  for  some  hypothesis  which  may  hold  the 
middle  place  between  the  two  views  above  mentioned.  And  this  is  the 
case  wdth  that  which  is  presented  in  the  text.  Why  should  Eusebius 
waste  so  many  words,  if  he  meant  simply  to  attribute  to  Beryllus  a  theory 
akin  to  that  of  the  Artemonites?  He  would  doubtless  in  this  case,  as  in 
that  of  the  doctrine  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  have  expressed  himself  with 
much  more  heat  and  acrimony.  I  must  therefore  decidedly  object  to 
Baur’s  view,  according  to  which,  moreover,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
point  out.  any  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Beryllus  and  that  of  the 
Artemonites.  We  must  next  compare  what,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  of  Titus.  Origen  says  concerning  the  Monarchians,  which  had  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  above-quoted  language  of  Eusebius  ;  it  has, 
however,  unhappily,  come  down  to  us  only  in  the  Latin  version  of  Rufi- 
nus:  Qui  hominem  dicunt  Dominum  Jesum  prmcognitum  et  prsedestina- 
tum,  qui  ante  adventum  carnalem  substantial  iter  et  proprie  non  exstiterit, 
sed  quod  homo  natus  Patris  solam  in  se  habuerit  Deitatem.  True,  one 
might  suppose,  since  the  others  whom  he  describes  in  the  second  member 
of  the  sentence  are  Patripassians,  (see  the  passages  cited  above,  p.  295, 
note  f,)  that  the  same  class  of  Monarchians  are  here  meant  as  in  the 
passages  quoted  above  (p.  292,  note  J,  beginning  at  line  7);  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  Origen’s  words  denote  higher 
views  of  the  divine  element  in  Christ  than  we  can  attribute  to  the  first 
class  of  Monarchians,  and  that  Origen  would  doubtless  have  expressed 
himself  more  strongly  against  these,  and  also  that  he  had  already  spoken 
before  of  those  who  held  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  and  therefore  would 
not  have  repeated  it.  We  find  in  these  words,  then,  a  confirmation  of 
our  views.  And,  if  it  may  be  presumed  that  Beryll  did  not  admit  a 
human  soul  in  Christ,  distinct  from  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  nature, 
I  do  not  see  why  we  are  not  warranted  in  connecting  here  with  the 
report  of  Socrates  (III.  c.  7)  that  the  synod  convened  against  Beryll 
settled  the  doctrine  concerning  a  human  soul  in  Christ.  A  doctrine  so 
determined  always  leads  us  to  infer  its  opposite  as  the  means  by  which 
it  was  distinctly  brought  out.  And  since,  in  the  case  of  Origen,  his 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  so  closely  connected  with  his  doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  it  becomes  so  much  the  more  probable 
that  both  were  united  also  in  his  polemical  labours.  Thus  we  must 
reckon  Beryll  with  those  who  held  Christ  to  be  a  jv  t«t’  larm^tTot. 
Orig.  in  Matth.  T.  XVI.  s.  8. 
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a  synod  convened  for  the  purpose  of  settling-  the  matter  in  dis¬ 
pute.  1  he  great  Origen,  then  residing  at  Caesarea  StratonisT 
in  Palestine,  was  invited  to  be  present  as  the  most  important 
advocate  of  the  opposite  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  lie  disputed 
with  Beryll  at  great  length,  and,  probably  by  his  intellectual 
superiority,  argumentative  skill,  and  moderation,  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  latter  of  his  error.  True  we  here  follow 
the  account  ot  Eusebius,  one  of  Origen’s  enthusiastic  friends ; 
and,  as  we  have  not  access  to  the  documents  from  which 
Eusebius  drew  his  account,  we  are  unable  to  form  an  unbiassed 
and  independent  judgment  of  our  own.  Yet  we  should  give 
due  weight  to  the  fact  that  at  this  period,  when  as  yet  there 
Avas  no  religion  nor  church  of  the  stale ,  there  existed  no 
earthly  power  which  could  force  Beryllus  to  recant ;  though 
the  authority  of  the  episcopal  body  had  great — indeed  too 
great  power  over  the  churches.  But  had  it  been  the  purpose 
of  the  bishops  to  crush  their  colleague  by  the  weight  of  num¬ 
bers,  they  needed  not  to  have  called  to  their  aid  a  presbyter 
who  was  not  only  an  exile,  but  also  labouring  under  the  charge 
of  heresy,  and  whose  only  power  was  in  his  knowledge.  Nor 
was  Origen  a  man  who  would  be  disposed  to  overwhelm 
another  by  the  weight  of  his  name  or  the  superiority  of  his 
intellect. 

_  Indeed  it  is  men  of  the  Alexandrian  school  alone  who  fur¬ 
nish  us  the  rare  example  of  theological  conferences  which, 
instead  of  resulting  in  still  greater  divisions,  lead  to  a  union  of 
feelings.  Such  was  the  influence  of  men  who  were  not  slaves  to 
the  mere  letter,  and  who  knew  how  to  unite  with  zeal  for  truth 
the  spirit  of  love  and  moderation. 

According  to  Jerome’s  account,*  Beryllus  addressed  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  Origen  for  the  instruction  he  had  received  from 
lnm.  We  have  no  reasons  for  doubting  this  ;  yet  the  account 
of  Jerome  is  not  so  much  to  be  relied  on  as  that  of  Eusebius. 

_  II  intermediate  tendency  of  Beryllus  was  thus  obliged  to 
yield  under  the  preponderance  of  the  other  system,  yet  we  soon 
observe  a  similar  attempt,  conceived  and  carried  out  in  a  still 
more  systematic  form.  Sabellius  of  Ptolemais,  in  Pentapolis* 
of  Africa,  who  proceeded  still  farther  in  the  path  opened  out 
by  Beryllus,  appears  to  have  been  the  most  original  and  pro- 


*  De  vir.  illustr.  c.  60. 
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found  thinker  among  the  Monarchians.  Unhappily  we  have 
only  a  few  fragments  of  his  system,  from  which  when  we 
seek  to  reconstruct  the  whole,  not  a  little  will  ever  remain 
doubtful  or  obscure.  Since  Schleiermacher’s  profound  disserta¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  the  opinion  has  gained  ground  that 
Sabellius,  in  one  respect  especially,  indicates  an  important 
advance  in  the  development  of  the  Monarchian  theory. 
While,  for  instance,  the  early  Monarchian  tendencies  agreed 
with  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Logos  in  this  respect,  that 
they  considered  the  name  of  God  the  Father  to  be  a  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  primal  divine  essence,  but  all  besides  to  be  deriva- 
tory,  Sabellius,  on  the  other  hand,  referred  all  the  three 
names  of  the  Trinity  to  relations  wholly  coordinate.  The 
names  Father,  Logos,*  and  Holy  Ghost,  would,  according  to 
him,  be  in  like  manner  designations  of  three  different  phases, 
under  which  the  one  divine  essence  reveals  itself.  All  the  three 
were  joined  together  in  order  to  designate,  in  a  manner  which 
exhausted  the  whole  truth,  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world. 
There  would  thus  be  a  general  antithesis  between  the  Abso¬ 
lute,  the  essence  of  God  in  himself,  the  fxora g,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  pure  designation  of  the  Absolute,  of  the  or; 
and  the  Trinity,  by  which  would  be  denoted  the  different  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  self-evolving  floras  to  the  creation.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  several  sayings  of  Sabellius,  from  which  one  might  infer 
that  he  distinguished  God  the  Father,  as  well  as  the  Logos  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the  fiords  in  itself ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
he  taught  that  the  Monad  unfolded  became  the  Trinity. f 
But  brother  places  he  clearly  identified  the  Father  with  the 
florae;,  and  considered  him  as  the  fundamental  divine  subject, 
which,  when  hidden  within  himself,  was  the  pure  Monas  (the 
or),  and,  when  revealing  himself,  unfolded  his  essence  to  a 
Trinity,  as  he  expressly  says,  “The  Father  remains  the 

*  Or,  according  to  Baur’s  view,  “  Son.” 

t  'H  fiova;  vrXa.rwSiiaa  yiyovi  rgia;.  Athanas.  orat.  IV.  c.  Arian.  s.  13. 
We  may  especially  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the  question  occurred  even  to 
Athanasius,  whether  Sabellius  did  not  distinguish  the  povx;  from  the 
Father.  E*,r3$  z i  [AY)  \zyo/Lczv'/]  tfcLP  ccvtm  ccWo  <7.  ztt i  ‘ttcx.qcl  rov 

rrarioa. — "fieri  Huai  finixhx,  tlra.  jcai  ercc-rlga.  xcc'i  vl'ov  x.a)  rrvtviJM.  But  as  Atha¬ 
nasius,  in  this  place,  is  only  aiming  to  show  Sabellius  that,  conceive  of  the 
matter  as  he  might,  he  must  still  find  that  he  fell  into  absurdities,  we 
ought  not  to  lay" too  much  stress  on  this  imputation  of  consequences,  in 
order  to  determine  the  doctrine  really  taught  by  him. 
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same,  but  evolves  himself  in  the  Son  and  Spirit.”*  It  is  this 
only  that  distinguishes  Sabellius  from  the  other  Monarchians 
—he  received  the  whole  Trinity,  and,  with  the  rest,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Iloly  Spirit,  into  his  Monarchian  theory 
Sabellius  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  by  various  comparisons, 
the  way  in  which  the  one  divine  essence  comes  to  be  called  by 
different  names,  according  to  the  different  relations  or  modes 
of  activity  into  which  it  enters.  What  the  Apostle  St.  Paul 
says  of  the  relation  of  the  many  operations  and  gifts  to  the 
one  Spirit,  who,  abiding  in  his  oneness,  exhibits  himself  not¬ 
withstanding  in  these  manifold  forms,  was  by  Sabellius  trans- 
feired  to  the  self-evolution  of  the  Monad  into  the  Triad.! 
1  hat  which  is  in  itself,  and  continues  to  be,  one  in  its 
manifestation,  presents  itself  as  threefold.  He  seems  to 
have  made  use  of  an  illustration  drawn  from  the  sun  in  these 
words;  As  m  the  sun  we  may  distinguish  its  proper 
substance, $  its  round  shape,  and  its  power  of  communicating 
warmth  and  light,  so  may  we  distinguish  in  God  his  proper 
self-subsistent  essence,  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Lo»os 
and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  diffusing  the  warmth  and 
glow  of  life  through  the  hearts  of  believers. ”§  Adopting  the 
language  of  the  church  as  to  “  three  persons”  (tres  personae 
rpia  npoawTra),  he  took  it  in  quite  a  different  sense— to  denote 
different  parts  or  personifications,  which  the  one  divine  essence 

*,  TV ' “T a  'T'’  ™  11  &  «""»  *«'<  mu?*.  Atlianas. 

orat.  IV.  s.  -5.  I  do  not  see  with  what  propriety  it  can  be  asserted  that 
here  Athanasius  has  not  allowed  Sabellius  to  use  his  own  language  bu 
has  nnputed  to  him  a  mode  of  expression  to  which  he  was  a  stinger. 
Even  when  Sabellius  designates  the  Father  as  one  of  the  «•«'«,**,  if  by 
no  means  follows  as  some  have  asserted,  that  he  could  not  have  employed 
this  name  also  to  designate  the  /ie,As.  The  same  name  which  designates 
the  *»»  in  itself  serves  also  to  distinguish  it  from  the  different  phases  of 
its  self-manifestation  and  self-communication.  In  its  relation  to  the 
othei  ivivoia,  under  which  God  is  conceived,  the  one  which  designates 
original1)'  God  s  essence  in  itself  is  also  the  name  of  a  particular 
different  from  the  others.  When  God  speaks  as  the  %  this  too  i  a 
^ocr^5T<iy,in  which  he  presents  himself. 

C  t  '  tier),  ro  St  M  vnfyx,  dre  xa)  S  varbp 

°  Tu  £‘s  u!o'1  xa-‘  “*•  Athanas.  orat.  IV.  s.  25. 

4;  I  lie  0 tilC  [/,ova,$, 

§  Epiphan.  fiacres.  02.  I  leave  it  undetermined  whether  Sabellius 
made  use  of  the  illustration  of  the  trichotomy  of  man’s  nature— body,  soul 
and  spirit.  It  seems  to  me_  unlike  his  usual  subtle  manner.  ’ 
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assumed  according  to  varying  circumstances  and  occasions. 
According  as  God  was  to  be  represented  as  acting  in  this  or 
that  particular  way,  so,  lie  argued,  would  the  same  one  subject 
be  introduced  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  under  different  personi¬ 
fications,*  as  Father,  Son,  or  Spirit. j" 

According  to  this  theory,  the  self-development  of  the  divine 
Essence,  proceeding  forth  from  the  unity  of  its  solitary,  abso¬ 
lute  being,  is  the  ground  and  principle  of  the  whole  creation. 
The  self-declaring  of  the  Supreme  Being— the  uv  becoming 
Loo-os  +— is  the  ground  of  all  existence.  Hence,  says  Sabel- 


*  It  is  plain  from  Sabellius’s  language  that  this  was  the  only  sense 
that  he  attached  to  the  term  The  word,  however,  has  _  some¬ 

times  been  taken  in  the  signification  of  countenance,  and  in  this 
sense  applied  to  explain  the  ideas  of  Sabellius  ;  but  I  must  object  to  this 

as  arbitrary  and  unwarranted.  __  ,  ~ 

f  “Eva  uiy  liyai  t 7i  ivomraau  tov  itfov,  T^auTta i<r3cc^  dt  wro  rn;  y^<p»s, 
HccVipui,  mto  oiJ-V*  rn-,  u-roKUyAyr,;  UArror,  Xt>uccS,x.eej  yuy  y. tv  rut 
IccvrS,  Tt^’tycu  <?*,**,.  crecy  rcirev  xX't-'S  V  rov 

v3v  Hi  ri  ro~v  Tyluyetr's  uxdvifScu  T^eruTLoy.  Basil,  ep.  -14,  S.  3. 

t|v  (M>  hri*****  ™  'ixrlcrron  rwwn* «y<r«v  Xfi.™ 

riZurSai.  Ep.  235,  S.  6.  Tov  auroy  Slo'v  iva.  rw  wroxii, usyu  ovtu,  urjes ■ra* 
Ix&rrort  *<tS**i*r»vt*t  Xf-!cc;  yi^»(<f»uyiyoy,  yuy  yh  A;  warsja,  yuy  h  us 
vloy,  yuy  us  ro  iiyiey  Tyiuy.a  }ia\ty‘.<r3ce.i.  Ep.  210.  .  .  , 

+  \Vc  may  here  notice  the  theory  of  Dr.  Baur.  He  maintains  that 
Sabellius  did  not  consider  the  Logos  to  constitute  one  of  the  *(•«£••  of 
the  Triad,  but  conceived  this  notion  as  holding  an  altogether  different 
relation  to  the  Godhead.  The  Logos,  according  to  Baur  would  only 
denote  what  stood  opposed  to  the  pure  being  of  deity  in  itself  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  supported  and  maintained  this  being  m  the  form  of  an 
actual  concrete  existence.  It  is  first  of  all  and  only  in  this  divine 
being  when  become  an  actual,  concrete  existence,  that  Father,  bon,  and 
Holy  Ghost  constitute  three  coordinate  designations,  exhausting  the 
whole  sphere  of  this  being,  and  corresponding  to  the  three  momenta,  or 
periods  Pof  the  universe,  in  its  historical  development.  Hence,  again, 
they  would  not  subsist  simultaneously,  but  follow  one  after  the  other  ;  so 
thaf  when  the  of  the  Son  made  its  appearance  m  Christ,  the 

that,  wnei  belonged  to  the  Old-Testament  period, 

3d  disa»»rf  a„d.  i»  Me  ™nn?r,  the  Holy  Spin,  would  take  the 
place  of  thePSon  when  the  latter  disappeared.  But  I  cannot  possibly 
admit  that  this  ingenious  combination  correctly  represents  he  theory. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  who.e  analogy  of  the 
opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  in  this  period  to  suppose  that  the  notion 
nfthe  Loo-os  was  thought  to  be  independent  of  that  of  the  Father,  and 
ot  tht  °  ,  :r  A  ui  jn  the  language  of  Sabellius  himself  all  those 

expressions  relating  to  a  ^twav,  a  T(o^xxi,y  of  the  Logos,  refer’wl,iho^ 
doubt  to  the  presupposed  notion  ot  the  Father.  Barn  appen  s, 

Sr to  the  wordsof  Sabellius  already  cited  (in  note  f)>  "here  a 
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iius,  “  God  silent,  is  inactive — but  speaking,  is  active.”*  But 
especially  in  the  human  soul  did  he  recognise  a  symbol 
of  the  divine  Logos.  So  Philo  maintained  that  no  created 
existence  can  resemble  the  6V,  but  that  the  soul  was  created 
after  the  image  of  the  Logos.  The  condition,  then,  of  the 
•soul  s  existence  was,  that  God  broke  silence— the  6v  became 
Logos,  or  that  he  caused  the  Logos  to  proceed  from  him— 
begat  the  Logos  from  himself.  Hence  Sabellius  could  say  in 
1  eference  to  mankind,  “  lo  the  end  that  we  might  be  created 
the  Logos  came  forth  from  God  (or  was  begotten)  ;  and,  because 
lie  came  forth  from  God,  we  exist. ”f 

But  when  these  souls,  by  sinning,  swerved  from  their  true 
destination,  which  was  to  represent  the  image  of  the  divine 
Logos,  it  became  necessary  for  the  archetypal  Logos  himself 
to  descend  into  human  nature  in  order  to  realize  and  perfect 
the  image  of  God  in  humanity,  and  to  redeem  the  souls  which 
are  akin  to  him.  In  his  views  as  to  the  person  of  Christ 
oabellms  comcides  with  Beryllus.  The  remarks  we  made  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  latter  apply  also  to  that  of  the  former. 
It  is  in  C  hrist  that  the  Logos  was  first  hypostatized,  but  only  in 

is  attributed  as  well  to  the  Father,  as  such,  as  to  the  other 
and  is  represented  as  common  to  all  the  three  ™W*.  But 
manifestly  this  haXtyirta,  has  no  reference  to  the  proper  notion  of  the 
-Logos.  1  he  author  in  that  passage  is  treating  simply  of  the  different 
parts  or  personifications  under  which  the  same  divine  subject  is  intro¬ 
duced  m  the  sacred  scriptures,  speaking  sometimes  as  the  Father,  some- 
mnes  as  the  Son  (which  here  indeed  is  not,  in  the  sense  of  Sabellius 
identified  with  the  Logos  absolutely),  and  sometimes  as  the  Holy  Spirit’ 

1  he  Logos,  therefore,  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  three 
Agam  according  to  the  scheme  of  Sabellius,  the  transition  from  the 
Monad  to  the  Triad  begins  with  the  of  the  ov  But  the 

rrx^vn^u.1  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  generation  of  the  Logos 
At  this  point  then,  a  separation  into  the  several  must  be  already' 

supposed.  And  if  the  notion  of  the  Logos  was  intended  to  designate  the 
universal  sphere  to  which  all  the  three  belong,  there  would  be 

an  incongruity  m  conceiving  the  Logos  and  the  Son  as  correlative 
notions,  and  in  ascribing  the  incarnation  to  the  Logos  in  particular. 

orat.'iy  g  ^  Athanas. 

f  "Iv«  xr.rSZ/M,  '0  xlycs,  Ka)  !««,. 

Athanas.  orat.  IV.  s.  25;  or,  a/  VSy  ytyirwra.,,  v?nfix>, L.  c.  s.  11. 

I  he  words  would  give  another  sense,  if  we  chose  to  understand  them  as 
reierriiig  to  the  *r„r«,  and  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos.  But 
taking  them  as  they  read,  and  as  they  are  cited  by  Athanasius,  the 
meaning  ascribed  to  them  above  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  natural 

VOL.  II.  „ 
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a  transient  form  of  manifestation.  The  divine  power  of  the 
Logos  appropriated  to  itself  a  human  body,  and  begat  by  this 
appropriation  the  person  of  Christ.  We  may  compare  this 
theory  of  Sabellius  with  the  doctrine  taught  by  a  class  of 
Jewish  theologians,  who  held  that,  like  the  sun  with  his  rays, 
so  God  caused  to  proceed  from  himself  and  then  withdrew 
again  his  power  of  manifestation,  or  the  Logos  ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  Angelophanies  and  Theophanies  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  are  nothing  else  than  different  transitory  forms  of  mani¬ 
festation  of  this"  one  power  of  God.* * * §  In  a  similar  manner 
Sabellius  conceived  of  the  Theopliany  in  the  manifestation  of 
Christ.  He  made  use  of  the  same  image :  God  caused  the 
power  of  the  Logos  to  go  forth  from  him  as  a  ray  from  the 
sun,  and  then  withdrew  it  again  into  himself,  f 

When  Sabellius  expressed  himself  in  strict  accordance  with 
his  system  he  applied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  the  personality 
resulting  from  the  hypostatizing  of  the  Logos 4  The  Logos  in 
himself  was  only  Logos;  it  was  upon  his  humanization  that  he 
first  became  the  Son  of  God.§  But  though  it  was  the  original 
doctrine  of  Sabellius  that  the  term  Son  of  God  was  not  to  be 
applied  to  the  Logos  in  himself,  but  only  to  Christ,  yet  the 
adherents  of  this  system  (as  appears  from  the  quotations  of 
Athanasius),  explained  themselves  differently  on  this  point. 
Either,  they  said,  the  man  into  whom  the  Logos  entered,  but 
not  the  Logos,  was  the  Son  of  God  ;  ||  or,  both  taken  together, 
that  which  resulted  from  the  union  of  the  human  nature  with 
the  Logos  was  the  Son  of  God  ;  f  or,  again,  the  Logos  itself, 
so  far  as  it  was  hypostatized  in  the  manner  described,  was 

*  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  358.  As  the  light  issues  from  and  returns 
back  to  the  sun,  ourws  °  varyo,  oracy  fiouXrira/,  ZZvapuv  an~oZ  orgoB’tliS.* 
vroiti,  xa.)  orav  (havXvrca,  VaXiv  d.va.<rnXXsi  us  taurov. 

f  '0;  urro  fiXiou  vif/.(p3s7<ra.v  o.xr7»a,  xai  sraXiv  sis  Toy  tjXmy  dvaZpapoutruv. 
Epiphan.  haeres.  62. 

+  It  was  somewhat  different,  when  (perhaps  by  way  of  accommodation 
to  the  church  terminology),  speaking  of  a  generation  of  the  Logos,  he 
styled  him  the  Son  in  a  certain  figurative  and  improper  sense. 

§  ’E»  ipxV  ^oyov  axXus’  art  d\  sv> wSpainm,  -tots  uvopairSxi 

t/iov"  ar^o  yao  rris  soMpaviias  /J.h  liiai  t/lov,  dXXa.  Xoyov  ftavav’  mi  uffVio  o 
Xoyos  a«og,  iysviro,  ovx  uv  arjorsooy  <rdo£,,  ohrus  o  Xoyos  vios  ysyovi,  ovx  uv 
Toorspo*  i nos-  Athanas.  orat.  IV.  s.  22. 

[j  Toy  ay%i>!rav,  01  iQowti  o  Xoyos,  ctvrov  sncu  rov  vlov  rov  Ssov —  rdr 
pLOVoysvrjj  xa)  urt  Xo'vov^  tuor,  L.  C.  S.  20. 

%uiSfJj(Joiia  au,Q  or  lf>a  vios.  L.  C.  S.  21. 
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styled  the  Son  of  God.  All  these  three  modes  of  expression 
might  doubtless  flow  out  of  one  system.  Again  :  by  reason 
of  this  connection  of  ideas,  it  might  too  be  said,  the  Logos  is 
called  the  Son  of  God,  not  in  respect  to  essence,  but  only  in 
reference  to  a  certain  relation.* 

It  follows  from  the  whole  context  of  this  system  that  in  it 
the  personality  of  Christ  could  not  be  regarded  as  possessed 
of  an  eternal  subsistence,  but  only  as  a  transitory  manifesta¬ 
tion.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  is  thus  fixed  by  Sibellius : 
the  Logos,  after  having  conducted  to  perfection  the  souls 
created  in  his  image,  was  to  return  to  his  original  being,  into 
oneness  with  the  Father  f  • — the  rplac  would  again  resolve 
itself  into  the  /sovag.^  Whence  it  necessarily  follows,  that, 
when  everything  has  reached  this  ultimate  end,  God  once 
more  resumes  into  Himself  the  power  of  the  Logos,  which  had 
been  hypostatized  into  a  self-subsistent,  personal  existence, 
and  thereupon  this  personal  existence  is  itself  annihilated. 

The  question,  however,  now  arises,  whether  it  was  not  the 
opinion  of  Sabellius  that,  after  Christ  had  accomplished  his 
work  on  the  earth,  God,  upon  His  ascension  to  heaven,  forth¬ 
with  reabsorbed  this  ray  which  had  flowed  from  Himself  to 
constitute  the  personality  of  Christ.  The  manner  in  which 
Epiphanius  represents  the  doctrine  seems  to  favour  this  view. 
For  he  says  that,  according  to  this  theory,  after  the  Son  had 
accomplished  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  man¬ 
kind,  he  was  carried  up  again  to  heaven,  like  a  ray  of  light 
flowing  from  the  sun  and  returning  to  it  again.§  The  com¬ 
parison  of  this  statement  with  the  above-mentioned  doctrine 
of  the  Jewish  sect  respecting  the  Theophanies,  where  a 
similar  image  is  employed,  would  seem  to  confirm  this  view. 
And  we  may  suppose  some  such  connection  of  ideas  as  this : 
after  God  had  resumed  into  Himself  the  personifying  power  of 
the  Logos,  then  the' quickening  of  believers  distinctly  and 
individually  by  the  divine  power  in  the  form  of  the  Holy 


*  Kxt  sr. Tiyoiay  uioy  XsystrSca  Toy  Xoyov.  Atlianas.  orat.  IV.  S.  8. 
f  At  vtpids  ysyivvyrui,  xai  yjficL;  a.yu.T£i%u,  'Ivu  n,  uavrsp  r,y.  L.  C, 
s-  12‘  ,  v  ;  1  L.C.6.  25. 

t  §  J^Sficcp^syTa^  tov  viov  srars,  ojacno  ocKTiyu,,  kou  Ipyxtrdposyoy  too  tc&vtu 

sv  tu  xotrpitu  tk  t?,;  oixovofjjiccs  t7i;  iiayyiXiKris  koc)  o-euTn^ioc;  Tuy  uvSptuvray . 
avxXrtyStyTK  h  auBis  ji;  oh^ayby,  u;  boro  vXiou  or!pi(p3‘7<Tav  uzrTyx,  xai  rdXii 
tiS  Toy  %Xiov  avaOoapiovray. 
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Spirit  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  former.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  we  consider  that  Sabellius  appears  to  describe  the 
iidvoia  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  the  Logos  had  assumed, 
as  something  permanent,  something  which  was  to  end  only 
when  this  entire  -nXcirvapog,  whereby  the  Monad  had  become 
Triad,  should  cease — when,  i.  e.,  the  purpose  which  the  whole 
was  to  subserve  had  been  attained* — we  are  disposed  rather  to 
conclude  that  his  opinion  was,  that  the  person  of  Christ  would 
only  cease  to  exist  with  this  final  consummation.  Although 
Epiphanius  entertained  a  different  opinion,  yet  this  may  have 
arisen  from  his  not  understanding  exactly  the  true  sense  of 
what  Sabellius  had  said  respecting  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
redemption.!  This  will  explain,  too,  how  Sabellius  could  join 
in  the  anathema  pronounced  on  such  as  believed  not  in  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, ±  for  he  considered  all  the  three 
•7rpoVw7ra  as  continuing  until  that  final  consummation.  But 
the  question  still  arises,  how,  if  Sabellius  defined  the  evolution 
of  the  Monad  to  the  Triad  to  be  something  which  preceded 
the  appearance  of  Christianity,  he  could  apply  this  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  since,  according  to  his  opinion,  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  only  a  consequence  of  the  redemption 
accomplished  by  the  hypostatized  Logos.  But  we  may  perhaps 
assume  that  he  supposed  a  certain  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  even  in  the  ante-Christian  period,  and  particularly 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation ;  and  then  we  may 
perhaps  ascribe  to  him  some  such  connection  of  ideas  as  this  : 
The  ante-Christian  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit  holds  the 
same  relation  to  the  operation  of  the  same  Spirit  which  is 
owing  to  the  personal  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  to 
that  which  is  to  be  entitled  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  stricter 

*  Tr,;  TXvoathitrvc.  Athanas.  orat.  IV.  s.  25. 

f  After  this  statement  we  may  understand  why  Dionysius  of  Alex¬ 
andria  (Euseb.  1.  VII.  c.  6)  accused  Sabellius  of  many  blasphemies 
against  God  the  Father  (for  in  this  light  such  an  expression  as  the 
expansion  of  the  divine  Monad  into  the  Triad  must  have  appeared  to  the 
Origenists),  of  great  unbelief  with  regard  to  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos  (inasmuch  as  he  looked  upon  it  only  in  the  light  of  a  transitory 
manifestation  of  the  divine  power),  and  of  great  insensibility  (avccnrSviTla) 
iu  respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (because  he  denied  his  reaxity  and  objec¬ 
tivity,  and  had  represented  him  as  nothing  more  than  single  transitory 
emanations  of  divine  power). 

%  According  to  Arnobii  conflictus  cum  Serapione.  Bibl.  patr.  Lusrd. 

T.  VIII. 
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sense,  as  the  operation  of  the  Logos  in  itself,*  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  holds  to  the  operation  of  the  Son  of 
God  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation.  We  may  here 
refer  to  the  remarks  we  lately  madef  concerning  those  who  are 
said  to  have  distinguished  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  the 
apostles  were  inspired  from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  prophets. 
And  thus  the  Triad  of  Sabellius  would  possess  also  an  historical 
significancy,  having  some  reference  to  the  succession  of  events. 
At  the  legal  stage,  where  a  wide  gulf  divides  God  and  man¬ 
kind,  God  reveals  Himself  as  the  Father.  In  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  therefore,  there  is  found  along  with  this  the  preparatory 
agency  of  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit,  which  operated  until  the 
Logos  hypostatized  himself  in  Christ  and  became  the  Son  of 
God  ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  intimate  union  of  God  with 
humanity,  the  Spirit  of  God  also  becomes  a  real,  individual 
animating  principle  in  the  human  personalities  which  it  takes 
possession  of.  if 

The  ultimate  end,  then,  was  considered  by  Sabellius  to  be 
the  restoration  of  the  original  unity  — that  God,  as  the  abso- 
lutely  one,  should  be  all  in  all ;  in  which  sense,  probably  he 
interpreted  the  words  in  1  Corinth,  xv.  28.  But,  in  this  case 
what  were  his  views  respecting  the  continued  duration  of  the 
separate  created  existences  ?  Did  he  suppose  that  at  length 
all  existence,  as  it  had  been  begotten  from  God  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Logos,  would  at  the  close  of  this  mediation 
return  back  into  God,  and  that  then  no  existence  would  any 
longer  subsist  beside  Him  ?  Since  the  Christian  belief  of  a  per  ¬ 
sonal  and  eternal  life  rests  on  the  belief  in  the  eternal  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  personality  of  Christ,  we  might  conclude  that,  as 
sabellius  made  Christ’s  personality  to  be  a  mere  transitory 
appearance,  he  must  have  held  similar  views  also  of  all  per¬ 
sonal  existence.  And,  in  general,  he  who  has  not  felt  that  all 
personal  existence,  by  its  very  nature,  can  only  be  somethin*- 
subsisting  for  eternity  — he  who  can  make  up  his  mind  to 


*Q“  In  the  Testament,”  said  Sabellius,  “no  mention  is  made  of 
the  Son  of  God,  but  only  of  the  Logos”  uf^a,  i,  ^  *■**«,£ 

mov,  Xoyov).  Athanas.  orat.  IV.  s.  23,  which  perhaps  would 

SttaoSTififiST a  p““liari,;' in  h,s  mode  of  1 

tlKrc  qno,ed  from  0t,e“'s 


+  See  Theodoret.  fab.  haeret.  II. 
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regard  any  personal  existence,  and  especially  the  most  perfect 
of° all,  as  nothing  more  than  an  ephemeral  appearance,  vail 
soon  come  to  conclude  the  same  of  all  personal  exigence. 
The  pantheistic  element  which  lies  under  such  a  mode  o, 
apprehension  may  easily  push  him  further.  Athanasius  *  saw 
that  these  consequences  would  follow  from  the  system  of 
Sabellius.  But  as  Athanasius  himself,  though  the  warm 
opponent  of  this  system,  only  signalizes  this  as  a  consequence 
flowing  from  it,  and  does  not  by  any  means  charge  it  upon 
Sabellius  as  a  position  actually  maintained  by  him,  we  should 
be  far  less  warranted  in  ascribing  to  him  such  a  pantheistic 
denial  of  immortality,  which  assuredly  would  have  been 
severely  reproved  by  his  Christian  contemporaries.  However, 
this,  tire  first  shaping  of  Monarehianism,  which  was  at  least  in 
some  degree  akin  to  the  pantheistic  tendency,  remains  at  all 
events  a  noticeable  historical  phenomenon. 

It  is  true  we  need  no  outward  cause  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  such  a  system,  springing  as  it  did  from  a  mind  so 
speculative  as  we  must  suppose  that  of  Sabellius  to  bar  e  been. 
But  since  this  system  presents  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  Alexandrian- Jewish  theology,  the  statement  ot  Epipha- 
nius  that  Sabellius  borrowed  his  system  from  an  apocryphal 
gospel  derived  from  the  same  locality  (the  evayysXioy  tear 
Aiyu-rtouef)  deserves  examination. 

In  this  gospel  Christ  is  said  to  have  communicated  to  his 
disciples,  as  "a  doctrine  of  esoteric  wisdom, _  some  similar 
notions  on  the  relation  of  the  Monad  to  the  Triad  :  “If  the 
multitude,  who  cannot  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  highest, 
simple  unity,  hold  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  different  divine  beings,  they  should  be  taught,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  but  one , 
beiim  only  three  different  forms  of  manifestation  of  the  same 
divine  essence.”!  Moreover,  the  doctrine  akin  to  the  pantheistic 


*  e;  Wj  x.ncSZpiv,  o  Xoyos,  vpiXS'cvro;  cciroZ  Ic-p sv, 

\*Xov  on  awroZ  Ui  tav  «7Sm,  ouxin  toro/ttS*.  Athanas.  orat. 

v  s  °5.  llaXi^pofiovvTos  rou  Xoyov,  oux  v-ragu  n  xrins.  E.  C.  S.  25. 
j  Exhibition  of  the  gospel  history  according  to  the  Egyptian  (the 

Alexandrian')  tradition.  .  ,  .  . 

t  Epiphan.  lucres.  G2.  Concerning  this  gospel :  Ev  avrV  yao  mXXa 
rvaZra.  i>i  w  ftvffr vpiaSSs  I*  orootuotov  toZ  cutkpis  o.wpot-rcu,  o,-, 

oirou  Ir.XoZvroi  ro7S  reels,  ri*  airh  iluu  rttriga,  rov  abnv 

riv  alrh  tnwfut.  For  explanation  we  may  refer  to  the 
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element  of  Sabellianism,  viz.  that  all  contrarieties  will  be  finally 
resolved  into  unity,  seems  to  have  been  set  forth  in  this 
gospel ;  for  to  the  question  of  Salome,  when  his  kingdom 
should  come,  Christ  replies,  “  When  two  shall  be  one,  and  the 
outer  as  the  inner,  and  the  male  with  the  female ;  when  there 
shall  be  no  male  and  no  female.” 

Soon  after  Sabellius  we  see  Monarchianism  revived  in 
an  opposite  form  by  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch. 
With  the  single  exception  that  he  admitted  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos,  though  modified  in  accordance  with  his  own  system, 
he  had  little  or  nothing  peculiar  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
Artemonites,  with  whom  indeed  he  was  usually  compared 
by  ancient  maters.*  But  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the 
contrast  which  these  two  forms  of  Monarchianism  (resulting 
out  of  the  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  this 
period)  present  to  each  other,  not  only  in  respect  to  their  pecu¬ 
liar  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  but 
also  to  the  whole  intellectual  tendency  on  which  they  were 
severally  founded.  While  in  Sabellianism  the  human  and 
personal  element  in  Christ  was  made  simply  a  transitory  form 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine,  the  theory  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  chiefly  on  the  human 
‘personality  of  Christ,  while  it  regards  the  Divine  only  as 
something  which  supervenes  from  without.  Sabellianism  indeed 

passage  in  Philo,  de  Abrahamo,  f.  367,  where  it  is  said  that  the  St,  from 
which  proceed  the  two  highest  hmu-nus,  the  troitinxri,  and  the  fca.<ri\ixYi, 
appears  as  one  or  as  threefold,  according  to  the  different  positions  at 
which  the  souls  that  are  more  or  less  purified  stand.  If  the  soul  has 
risen  above  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  creation,  to  the  intellectual 
intuition  of  the  St,  then  for  that  soul  the  Trinity  rises  to  Unity— the  soul 
beholds  one  light,  from  which  proceed,  as  it  were,  two  shadows  ;  it  sees 
God’s  essence,  and  also  those  two  modes  of  operation  (merely  shadows) 
which  fall  off  from  his  transcendent  light.  Turrit  tpatruo-iat  ito;  vsroxsl- 
f/Atoo  xaruXu/xfjutii,  too  fit  us  otros,  roit  V  uXXoit  Suoit,  us  u.t  a.‘7ra.vyaZso- 
ftut  o'oro  tovtov  cxiut.  Next :  Tla^i^ti  rri  o/turixn  ’Siutoia.  tots  fit  itos, 
tots  5s  T(>iut  <p  at  ra.tr  lav ;  itos  ft,  oTOtv  a.xou;  xuSuftittra.  fj  KlX‘ 

fxotot  too  srXzB-t]  rut  doi^^ut  a.XXcc  xotX  Ttit  yilrota.  fxotubos  'Sva.'Scc  vsrtoficctra. 

xrX.  There  is  also  a  striking  resemblance  between  Sabellius’  mode  of 
expression  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  Clementines,  a  work  which 
proceeded  from  some  Jewish-Christian  Theosophist.  Clementin.  H.  16, 
C.  12  :  K«t«  ycc(>  ixrumt  xa.)  irvirroXtit  h  foetus  'bva.s  utai  toffitui. 

*  Baur,  who  attacks  me  on  account  of  this  assertion,  contributes, 
however,  by  his  own  representation  of  the  matter,  which  he  interposes 
apart  from  his  own  remarks,  to  confirm  the  same  view. 
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tended  towards  a  Pantheism  which  confounded  God  with  the 
world,  but  in  the  theory  of  Paul  we  discern  a  deistic  tendency 
which  fixes  an  impassable  gulf  betwixt  God  and  the  creation — 
which  admits  of  no  community  of  essence  and  of  life  between 
God  and  humanity. 

The  Logos — so  Paul  of  Samosata  taught — is  in  God  nothing 
else  than  reason  in  man,* — the  Spirit  in  relation  to  God  is  sim¬ 
ply  what  the  spirit  is  in  relation  to  men.  As  he  controverted 
the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Logos,  so  too  he  declared  himself 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  an  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  of 
an  indwelling  of  its  essence  in  human  nature.  He  would  oidy 
concede  that  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom  dwelt  and  operated 
in  Christ  in  such  manner  as  it  did  in  no  one  else.f  To 
the  way  in  which  Christ  developed  himself,  as  man,  under  the 
divine  influence,!:  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  he  outshone 
in  wisdom  all  other  messengers  of  God  that  preceded  him. 
He  is  to  be  styled  the  Son  of  God  simply  because  he  was,  in  a 
sense  in  which  no  other  prophet  before  him  had  been,  an 
organ  of  the  divine  wisdom  which  revealed  itself  through  him. 
Paul  of  Samosata  is  said  to  have  employed  the  expression, 
“Jesus  Christ,  who  comes  from  below”  (’b/<r ovg  Xpiaroc 
haruiSei'),  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  Logos  did  not  assume  a 
human  body,  but  that  Christ,  as  man,  had  been  deemed  worthy 
of  being  exalted  to  this  peculiar  union  with  God  by  means  of 
such  an  illumination  from  the  divine  reason  ;  §  as,  indeed,  for 
the  same  reason,  Paul  affirmed  that  the  divine  Logos,  having 
come  down  and  imparted  his  influence  to  Christ,  rose  again  to 
the  Father.  ||  Although  by  this  theory  Christ  was  regarded  as 
a  mere  man,  yet  Paul,  adopting  the  phraseology  of  scripture 

*  ''IFtwsj  iv  uvSguorov  xaohia  J  ’llios  Xo'yos.  EpiphanillS,  hseres.  67. 

f’’E voixr,ircu  iv  aura  r>iv  <ro(f>ia.v,  d;  fv  oh^iv'i  aXXu.  He  taught  oh  cruyyt- 
yirntrScii  'ru  avS/iuorlvai  t?jv  trocplav  ohmuS-d;,  dXXcc  xcotcc  orotoryrcc.  Paul's 
words,  as  cited  in  Leontius  Byzantin.  c.  Nest,  et  Eutychen ;  which  work, 
till  lately,  had  been  known  only  in  the  Latin  translation  ;  but  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  Paul,  in  the  original  Greek,  has  been  published  from  the 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  in  Erlich’s  Dissertation, 
de  erroribus  Pauli  Samosat.  Lips.  1745,  p.  23. 

X  I  agree  with  Baur  on  this  point,  viz.  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  for  supposing  that  Paul  of  Samosata  denied  the  supernatural 
Dirth  of  Christ. 

§  See  the  synodal  letter  in  Euseb.  1.  VII.  c.  SO. 

II  ’EXSciv  0  X oyos  ivvpyytn  xa)  ftovov  xcc'i  dvjjx its  orgo;  rov  orarigu,  in 

Epiphanius. 
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ancl  the  church,  seems  to  have  called  him  God  in  some  impro¬ 
per  sense,  not  exactly  defined.  However,  he  here  employed  the 
antithesis  that  Christ  was  not  God  by  his  nature,  but  became 
so  by  progressive  development.*  If  his  language  was  strictly 
consistent  with  his  system,  he  certainly  referred  the  name  Son  of 
God  to  Christ  alone — the  man  thus  preeminently  distinguished 
by  God  ;  and  lie  therefore  invariably  and  strongly  maintained 
that  Christ,  as  such,  did  not  exist  before  His  nativity ;  that,  when 
a  being  with  G  od  before  all  time  is  ascribed  to  Him,  this  must 
be  understood  as  relating  only  to  an  ideal  existence  in  the 
divine  reason — in  the  divine  predestination. t  Hence,  when 
his  opponents,  judging  from  the  connection  of  ideas  in  their 
own  mind  rather  than  in  his,  accused  him  of  supposing  two  Sons 
of  God,  he  could  confidently  reply  that  he  knew  only  of  one 
Son  of  God.  J  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  when  it  was  for  his 
interest  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  terminology  of  the 

*  So  Athanasius  (de  Synodis,  c.  4)  represents  the  doctrine  of  the 
Samosatians  concerning  Christ '  T tTTgoov  ccutov  fxiTa.  IvccvB^cjwiirn  lx 
<x£ox.o-rri;  r‘.$ho7roi>j<r3cu  a.u<rov.  These  words  might,  indeed,  be  understood 
to  mean  that  Christ  first  raised  himself  to  the  divine  dignity  through 
the  moral  perfection  which  he  had  attained  by  his  own  human  elforts. 
But  if  this  were  his  opinion,  he  would  doubtless  have  said,  as  the 
Socinians  afterwards  did,  that  Christ  raised  himself,  by  what  he  had 
accomplished  in  his  life  on  earth,  to  such  divine  dignity,  in  virtue  of  his 
glorification.  But,  in  all  the  other  citations  from  him,  we  find  no 
evidence  of  such  a  separation  made  by  Paul  between  that  which  Christ 
was  originally  and  that  which  he  became  by  his  own  efforts  and  his  own 
doings.  In  the  system  of  Sabellius,  what  Christ  was,  over  and  above  all 
other  men,  is,  in  fact,  traced  to  the  very  circumstance  that  he  stood  from 
the  beginning  under  the  special  influence  of  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom. 
The  ■yr^Ko^n  forms  here  simply  the  antithesis  to  the  xarci  <pumv — to  the 
avuSiv  answers  the  — -and  so,  accommodating  himself  to  the 

church  phraseology,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  &to;  ix  rZs 
Sso;  lx  Na iipBug.  Athanas.  c.  Apollinar.  1.  II.  s.  3. 

t  In  the  synodal  letter  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  published  by  Turrian 
(cited  in  Mansi,  Concil.  I.  f.  1034) — the  only  credible  document  among 
those  made  known  by  him  relating  to  these  transactions— this  opposite 
thesis  is  set  up,  viz.  that  the  Son  of  God  existed  altvvMv  ov  •yr^ayve^ffu 
dxx’  ouiria  xa'i  vvoirraini :  from  this  we  may  infer,  then,  that  Paul  taught 
the  contrary  :  Tov  vlov  to~/  Stow  cux  v-rovra/ru  d XXa  vr^yvaicru  xrX.  This 
is  confirmed  also  by  the  representation  of  Athanasius,  who  says  of  Paul’s 
doctime  concerning  Christ,  A oyov  tvioyov  ougoevou  xcti  goQic&v  ep  a- 

OfAoXoyii ,  [j.iv  ximvcijv  ovtac,  Trt  vyru-^u  lx  a.va^aclr  u.\a.~ 

c.  Apollinar.  1.  II.  s.  3. 

}  M«  dva  Icr 'nTTa.irBa.1  viovg.  Leont.  Byzant. 
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church,  he  also  employed  the  expression  of  a  generation  of 
the  Logos,  but  in  a  sense  of  his  own,  and  understanding  by  it 
nothing  but  the  procession  of  the  Logos  to  a  certain  outward 
activity — the  beginning  of  its  creative  agency — what  was 
usually  designated  by  the  phrase  \6yoc  TrpotyopiKOQ* * * § 

Of  this  man’s  character,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  com¬ 
posed  the  synod  that  condemned  his  doctrines,  give  a  very 
unfavourable  account. f  They  describe  him  as  haughty,  vain¬ 
glorious,  and  self-seeking — a  man  that  eagerly  entered  into 
secular  matters.  It  is  true  the  accusations  of  polemical  op¬ 
ponents,  especially  opponents  so  passionate  as  these  were,  are 
entitled  to  little  confidence ;  but  in  the  present  case  they  con¬ 
tain  too  much  of  a  specific  character  to  be  supposed  to  have 
been  wholly  without  foundation  ;  and  unhappily  the  picture 
accords  but  too  well  with  what  we  otherwise  learn  respecting 
the  bishops  of  the  large  towns  (Antioch,  for  instance,  the 
great  capital  of  Roman  Asia  in  the  East).  J  These  districts 
were  at  this  time  governed  by  Zenobia,§  Queen  of  Palmyra, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  friendly  to  Judaism.  ||  Paul  is 
accused  of  having  sought  to  present  the  doctrine  concerning 

*  Tliis  is  made  probable  by  the  opposite  thesis  in  the  before-cited 
Synodal  letter  :  A ice.  rov  Xoyou  o  rrarnp  orcevra.  vrtwo'irnttv,  ovyS  &S  Si’  opyonov, 

OuT?  OJ$  1)L  iTlffTYlfJjYly  UVV'TTOO'TCCTOLfy  yiW'/iG’Ct'VerO$  fJiiV  TOO  •TTU.'TPOS  TOV  UiOV 

^eocrc&v  Ivsgyslocv  kou  zvuvrd&TccTov*  From  this  it  mny  be  inferred,  tbnt  Po.ul 
had  spoken  of  a  eotpitt.,  \<gurrr,fjen  awroarcero;,  and  by  the  yivvvtri;  of  tile 
As 'yes  understood  nothing  else  than  an  in^yela  avwrsVi-ars,-  of  God  as  the 
Creator.  From  this,  however,  it  does  not  certainly  follow  that  he 
himself  made  use  of  the  expression  yenning. 

f  Euseb.  1.  VII.  c.  30. 

x  See  what  Origen  says  in  Matth.  f.  420,  ed.  Huet.,  or  vol.  IV.  T. 
XVI.  s.  8,  p.  24,  ed.  Lomm. :  “  We,  who  either  do  not  understand  what 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  here  means,  or  who  despise  these  express  admo¬ 
nitions  of  our  Saviour  himself — we  proceed  so  far  in  the  affectation  of 
pomp  and  state  as  to  outdo  even  bad  rulers  among  the  pagans,  and,  like 
the  emperors,  surround  ourselves  with  a  guard,  that  we  may  be  feared 
and  made  difficult  of  approach,  especially  by  the  poor.  And  in  many  of 
our  so-called  churches,  particularly  in  the  larger  towns,  may  be  found 
rulers  of  the  church  of  God  who  would  refuse  to  own  as  their  equals 
even  the  best  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  while  on  earth.  Mn^e/Jav 

itroXoyia.v  etriTgeeravTccs  on  ncei  oroig  za.X?.iirroi;  nov  lno'oti  fj.ceBnmv, 

eha-i  orpbg  cevroug. 

§  Married  to  the  Roman  commander  Odenatus,  who  had  made  himself 
independent  of  the  Roman  empire. 

II  ’loubaua.  Jv  Znvb&ia,  TlauXou  tfpoeirrn  rou  2a.pcoffar'iag.  AthanaS. 
hist.  Arianor.  ad  Monachos.  s.  71. 
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Christ  in  a  dress  acceptable  to  Jewish  modes  of  thinking1, 
expressly  with  a  view  to  gain  favour  with  this  princess.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  charge ;  the  fact 
requires  no  such  explanation  ;  and  the  constancy  with  which 
Paul  adhered  to  his  convictions,  even  after  political  circum¬ 
stances  were  changed,  suffices  to  vindicate  him  from  such 
an  imputation.  It  is  more  probable  that  his  intercourse  with 
Jews  about  the  person  of  the  queen,  with  whom,  as  one  of  her 
court,  Paul  stood  in  high  consideration,  may  have  had  some 
influence  in  giving  this  turn  to  his  doctrinal  opinions — though 
we  are  under  no  necessity  of  supposing  even  this.  His  pecu¬ 
liar  doctrinal  opinions  may,  too,  have  contributed  to  procure 
him  the  favour  of  the  queen.  He  did,  however,  employ  his  con¬ 
nection  with  this  powerful  patroness  to  his  secular  advance¬ 
ment,  and  to  surround  himself  with  the  affairs  and  honours 
of  the  state.  In  direct  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  rules  which 
had  already  been  publicly  expressed,  at  least  in  the  Western 
church  (see  above),  he  held  a  secular  office  highly  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  vocation  of  a  bishop.*  At  Antioch  the  profane 
custom  of  showing  approval  of  popular  preachers,  by  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  exclamations  of  applause,  and  the 
clapping  of  hands,  seems  already  to  have  passed  from  the  theatre 
and  rhetorical  schools  to  the  church — a  practice  whicli  put 
church-teachers  on  the  same  level  with  actors  and  declaimers. 
The  vain-minded  Paul  was  delighted  with  all  this ;  but  the 
bishops,  his  accusers,  saw  clearly  how  contrary  it  was  to  the 
decency  and  order  becoming  the  house  of  God.  The  church 
hymns,  which  had  been  in  use  ever  since  the  second  century, 
he  banished  as  an  innovation  ;  proceeding  probably  on  the 
principle,  which  at  a  later  period  was  also  advanced  by  others, 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  sung  in  the  church  but  pieces  taken 
from  Holy  Scripture.  In  all  probability  he  ordered  that,  in 
place  of  those  church  hymns,  Psalms  only  should  be  used. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  conjecture  that  Paul  did  this 
merely  with  the  view  of  flattering  his  Jewish  patroness, 

*  The  office  of  Ducenarius  procurator  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Ducenarius  judex),  so  called  because  the  pay  amounted  to  200  sestertia. 
See  Sueton.  Claudius,  c.  24;  Cyprian,  ep.  68.  It  is  possible  that  he 
was  already  in  possession  of  this  office  when  elected  bishop ;  in  this  case 
the  bishops  would  accuse  themselves  for  tolerating  such  au  infraction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  laws. 
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Zenobia.  It  is  more  probable  that,  well  knowing'  how  deep 
an  impression  those  hymns  of  the  church  made  on  the  minds 
of  the  hearers,  he  hoped,  together  with  those  ancient  songs  of 
praise  to  Christ,  to  expel  also  from  the  hearts  of  men*  the 
sentiments  they  enforced.  When  we  are  told  that  the  man 
who  so  carefully  weighed  every  expression  which  was  applied 
to  Christ  delighted  in  the  incense  of  extravagant  flattery,  which, 
under  the  form  of  odes  and  declamations,  even  in  holy  places, 
was  heaped  on  himself,  and  in  being  called,  in  the  swollen’ 
rhetorical  language  of  the  times,  an  angel  come  down  from 
heaven,  we  are  not  indeed  to  give  implicit  faith  to  such  stories 
fiom  the  mouths  of  heated  opponents  ;  still  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  reject  them  as  wholly  false. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  Paul  of  Samosata 
gradually  to  insinuate  his  peculiar  views  of  Christ  into  the 
minds  of  his  flock.  To  this  end  the  change  which  he 
introduced  with  regard  to  the  use  of  church  hymns  was 
intended  to  contribute  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  contrived 
in  some  instances  to  give  his  own  meaning  to  the  ter¬ 
minology  of  the  church.  This  may  have  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  convict  him  of  erroneous  doctrine ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  many  unsuccessful  disputations  that,  at  a  synod 
convened  in  269,  the  presbyter  Malchion ,  an  expert  dialec¬ 
tician,  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  an  open  avowal 
of  his  opinions.*  He  was  thereupon  deposed,  and  his  bishop¬ 
ric  conferred  on  another ;  but  as  he  still  had  a  party  in  his 
favour,  and  was  moreover  patronized  by  Zenobia,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  the  decree  into  execution  until  the  year 
272,  when  Zenobia  was  conquered  by  the  emperor  Aurelian. 
The  latter  referred  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  Roman 
bishop. f 

But  while,  in  the  Eastern  church,  the  struggle  with  this 
Monarchian  tendency,  which  gave  an  undue  prominence  to 
the  unity  in  the  Irinity,  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  distinc¬ 
tions  and  gradations  within  it  to  be  more  precisely  marked, 
and  the  system  of  subordination,  which  had  been  reduced  by 

*  From  Eusebius’  expressions,  although  Theodoret,  to  whom  perhaps 
they  appeared  offensive,  explained  them  otherwise,  we  must  infer  that 
this  ecclesiastic,  too,  exercised  a  profession  not  wholly  befitting  his  spi¬ 
ritual  calling,  that  of  a  rhetorician.  ° 

+  See  vol.  I.  p.  196. 
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Oiigen  into  a  settled  form,  was  more  decidedly  pronounced,  a 
very  different  relation  was  gradually  working  itself  into  shape 
in  the  Western  church,  which  we  will  now  more  closely  consider. 

HoW  differently  the  same  Christian  truth  may  shape  itself 
to  the  apprehension  of  minds  which  have  been  differently 
trained,  is  seen  by  comparing  Origen  with  Tertullian.  To 
Tertullian,  accustomed  and  familiarized  to  material  notions  of 
the  divine  essence,  the  same  difficulties  would  not  present 
themselves  on  this  head  as  those  which  worked  on  the  philo 
sophical  mind  of  Origen.  He,  by  the  aid  of  his  material 
notions  of  emanation,  could  clearly  conceive  how  the  Godhead 
might  cause  to  proceed  from  its  own  essence  a  being  possessed 
of  the  same  substance,  only  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  former  as  a  ray  of  light  to  the 
sun.  He  asserted,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  one  divine  Es¬ 
sence,  shared  in  a  certain  gradation  by  three  persons  most 
intimately  connected.* 

The  Son,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  divine  essence,  is  not 
numerically  distinct  from  the  Father  ;  the  same  essence  of 
God  being  also  in  the  Son ;  but  he  differs  in  degree,  beino-  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  common  mass  of  the  divine  essence.f 
Thus  the  prevailing  view  in  the  Western  church  came  to  be 
this :  one  divine  essence  in  the  Father  and  Son  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  subordination  in  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father.  Here  were  conflicting  elements.  The  process  of 
development  must  decide  which  of  the  two  should  gain  the 
pi  eponderance.  This,  then,  constituted  the  difference  between 
the  two  churches :  that  while,  in  the  Eastern  church,  the 
prominence  given  to  the  distinctions  in  the  Trinity  did  not 
leave  room  for  the  consciousness  of  the  unity,  in  the  Western 
cliuich,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unity  of  essence,  once  decidedly 
expressed,  caused  the  element  of  subordination  to  retire  more 
and  more  into  the  background. 

^Tluis,  fiom  a  difference  in  the  process  of  the  development 
of  doctrine  in  the  two  churches,  an  opposition  of  views  naturally 
arose  on  this  subject ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  council  at  Antioch,  in  269,  which,  in  the  heat  of  the 
polemical  opposition  to  Monarchianism,  was  led  to  condemn 
the  expression  “  bfioovaiov”  answering  to  the  doctrinal 

Ijiia  substantia  in  tribus  cohgerentibus. 
f  Deus  de  deo,  modulo  alter,  non  numero.  Adv.  Praxeam. 
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formula  of  the  West,  “  una  substantia.”  *  And  we  also  see, 
in  another  noticeable  phenomenon,  a  premonitory  symptom  of 
those  doctrinal  controversies  which,  in  the  fourth  century, 
sprang  out  of  the  opposition  thus  prepared  between  the  two 
churches,  t 

The  doctrine  of  Sabellius,  and  his  mode  of  interpreting  the 
phraseology  of  the  church,  in  accordance  with  his  own  system, 
having  crept  in  among  the  bishops  of  his  province,  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him,  since  the  whole 
of  that  diocese  fell  under  his  supervision,  to  issue  a  pastoral 
letter  in  condemnation  of  these  spreading  tenets.}  The  oppo¬ 
sition  into  which  he  was  thus  brought  with  the  Sabellian 
denial  of  the  hypostases  led  him  to  express  the  distinction  of 
hypostases,  and  consequently  also  the  doctrine  of  subordination, 
in  a  more  unqualified  manner  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done.  He  made  use  of  several  expressions  which  afterwards 
Arianism  was  able  to  fall  back  upon.  He  strongly  insisted  on 
the  position  that  the  Son  of  C4od  had  His  existence  by  the 
will  of  the  Father ;  he  styled  the  Son,  in  relation  to  the  latter, 
a  7 rob/pci,  and  employed  many  striking  comparisons  with  a 
view  to  mark  His  subordinate  relation  to  the  Father.  He  is 
reported  to  have  made  use  of  expressions,  for  the  purpose  of 
affirming  with  emphasis  that  the  Son  received  His  existence 
from  the  Father,  which  afterwards  became  favourite  mottos  of 
Arianism ;  as,  for  example,  that  He  did  not  exist  before  He 
was  begotten ;  there  was  a  moment  when  He  did  not  as  yet 
exist.§  °  He  also  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  Ilomoousion. 

*  See,  e.  g.,  Athanas.  de  Synod,  s.  43;  Hilar,  de  Synod,  s.  86. 

t  As  this  admits  of  a  natural  explanation  from  the  system  of  doctrines 
held  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  as  moreover  the  reasons  urged  by 
the  council  against  this  expression  of  the  church’s  answer  perfectly  to 
this  system,  the  account  is  for  these  reasons,  if  there  were  no  other,  ren¬ 
dered  probable.  The  Arians,  from  whom  we  receive  the  account,  are, 
it  is  true,  suspicious  witnesses  on  such  a  point,  but  the  fact  that  their 
warm  opponents,  Athanasius,  Hilarius  of  Poitiers,  and  Basilius  of  Ctesa- 
rea,  quote  the  same  account  from  their  mouth,  without  contradicting  it, 
may  be  considered  as  a  confirmation  of  its  truth. 

x  The  letter  to  Ammonius  and  Euphranor,  of  which  fragments  have 
been  preserved  in  Athanasius’  work  on  the  doctrines  of  Dionysius. 

6  Athanas.  de  sententia  Dionysii,  s.  14.  For  the  purpose  of  giving 
strong  emphasis  to  the  obx.  it)  fa,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  O lx.  fa  *£n 
ytn&fa  dxx’  fa  iron  on  o'uK  fa.  Being  a  disciple  of  Origen,  he  may 
have  expressed  himself  in  the  latter  way,  to  mark  perhaps  a  beginning 
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Certain  individuals,  to  whom  these  expressions  of  Dionysius 
appeared  a  disparagement  of  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ,  laid 
their  complaints  before  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  the 
latter  was  thereby  led  to  compose  a  work,*  wherein  he  opposed 
to  the  different  tendencies  of  the  Eastern  church  that  system 
of  the  unity  of  essence  which  had  become  already  matured  in 
the  Western  church,  and  from  which  every  trace  of  subordina¬ 
tion  had  been  almost  obliterated.f  Besides  the  Sabellian,  he 
attacks  two  other  tendencies.  He  says  that  he  had  heard  that 
many  among  their  teachers  i  had  fallen  into  an  error  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  Sabellianism,  viz.  Tritheism  ;§  that  they  had 
separated  the  holy  unity  into  three  hypostases,  totally  alien  and 
totally  separated  from  one  another.  Yet  we  can  hardly  re¬ 
concile  it  with  the  general  shape  of  Christian  thought  and 
speculation  among  the  Orientals  to  suppose  that  those  teachers 
did  really  assume  the  existence  of  three  essences,  equally  with¬ 
out  beginning,  and  standing  in  no  relation  of  dependence  on 
each  other.  Here  assuredly  the  Roman  bishop  has  but  fol¬ 
lowed  the  reports  of  others,  who  so  interpreted  the  explanations 
of  those  teachers.  It  is  probable  that,  while  in  their  conflict 
with  Sabellianism  they  only  cared  to  mark  broadly  and  strongly 
the  distinction  of  the  hypostases,  they  may  have  so  expressed 
themselves  as  to  furnish  some  colour  for  those  complaints. 
The  third  among  the  erroneous  views  censured  by  the  Roman 
Dionysius  was  precisely  that  very  one  which  regarded  the  Son 
of  God  as  a  creature,  and  assigned  a  beginning'  to  his  exist¬ 
ence — the  error  which  some  were  disposed  to  ascribe  to  Diony- 


of  existence,  but  no  beginning  in  time.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  impossible, 
since  Dionysius’  work  has  not  been  preserved  entire,  to  determine  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  what  his  language  really  was,  so  as  to  distin¬ 
guish  what  he  actually  did  say  from  the  conclusions  which  men  thought 
proper  to  draw  from  his  words. 

*  fragments  of  which  work  have  been  preserved  in 

Athanasius’  book  on  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

f  We  still  perceive,  however,  some  remains  of  the  old  system  of 
subordination,  when  the  bather,  as  the  igxyi,  the  God  of  the  universe,  is 
styled  absolutely  the  Almighty.  T^v  WS*  u;  iW,  t!f  ^ 

rivet,  rov  Stov  ruv  oXuv  rov  oravroKpdro^a.  Xsyu,  <ruyx‘tpaXceiou<r§ca  xai  ruvd- 
ysrS-a/'  erZra  ivdyxq.  Athanas.  de  decretis  synodi  Niceme,  s.  26. 

I  J^?1S  ^0rt^S  aJe’  1"  C- :  iHvai  nvds  raiv  uuoTv  xarn^ovvrSiv 

Ka‘  oiontrKovrav  rov  Bi7ov  X'oyov  returns  vfnynrus  rns  IpQOvnfftas. 


0? 
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sius  of  Alexandria.  Now,  had  the  latter  clung:  pertinaciously 
to  the  opposite  views  which  on  this  subject  really  did  exist 
between  himself  and  the  Roman  Dionysius,  had  he  given  still 
greater  distinctness  and  prominence  to  the  differences  between 
his  own  and  the  Roman  form  of  doctrine,  and  set  himself  to 
defend  them,  the  signal  would  have  been  given  for  a  contro¬ 
versy  which  might  have  terminated  in  a  separation  of  the  two 
churches. 

But  Dionysius  demeaned  himself  according  to  that  spirit,  so 
superior  to  dogmatic  narrowness,  which  had  descended  to  him 
from  his  great  master  Origen.  The  common  groundwork  of 
the  Christian  faith  was  with  him  of  more  value  than  any 
subordinate  differences  of  opinion  ;  he  was  more  anxious  to 
preserve  alive  a  consciousness  of  unity  than  to  give  prominence 
to  the  dividing  points  of  opposition.  Without  manifesting 
any  resentment  to  his  accusers,  who  had  resorted  to  a  foreign 
bishop,  and  one  so  eager  to  obtrude  himself  as  a  judge  in  the 
concerns  of  other  churches  ;  without  being  ruffled  even  by 
that  bishop  himself,  who  seems  to  have  spoken  in  the  tone  of  a 
judge  rather  than  of  a  colleague,  he  endeavoured,  with  calm¬ 
ness  and  prudence,  and  without  denying  his  own  convictions, 
so  to  explain  the  offensive  propositions  (by  pointing  out  their 
connection  with  his  whole  system)  as  to  remove  all  scruples 
against  them,  even  from  those  who  adopted  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  church.  He  expounded,  in  the  manner  of  Origen, 
the  notion  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Logos.  He  was 
even  willing  to  tolerate  the  term  bfioovcnov ,  so  far  as  it  was 
employed  to  denote  simply  the  relationship  of  essence  between 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Father,  and  to  distinguish  him  from 
all  created  beings ;  though  he  had  to  object  to  it,  that  it  was  a 
term  not  hitherto  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  use,  and  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  holy  scriptures — objections  of  little  weight, 
we  must  allow,  against  a  dogmatic  term,  since  the  changes 
arising  from  the  progressive  development  of  the  dogmatic 
spirit  generally,  and  the  new  errors  which  would  impede  it, 
may  render  necessary  new  expressions  ;  and  since,  in  such 
cases,  all  that  is  really  important  is  to  see  that  the  notion 
which  the  dogmatic  tenu  is  to  convey  is  itself  clearly  deducible 
from  the  scripture  doctrine.  By  this  self-denying  moderation 
of  Dionysius  the  dispute  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  a  schism 
avoided  which  might  have  rent  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellow- 
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ship.  ■  It  is  true  this  merely  practical  union  had  no  power 
of  enduring  influence.  The  oppositions  which  had  once  made 
their  appearance  in  the  process  of  doctrinal  development  must 
assert  again  their  rights  within  the  sphere  of  thought  and 
continually  strive  towards  their  reconciliation  in  a  higher 
unity.  6 

In  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  want  of 
correspondence  between  what  was  contained  in  the  Christian 
consciousness  and  its  notional  expression  strongly  manifested 
itself.  In  the  first  youthful  age  of  the  church,  when  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  made  itself  to  be  so  mightily  felt  as 
a  new,  creative,  transforming  principle  of  life,  it  was  still  very 
far  from  being  the  case  that  the  consciousness  of  this  Spirit 
as  one  identical  with  the  essence  of  God,  had  been  thoroughly 
and  distinctly  impressed  on  the  understanding.  ° 

If  we  except  the  Monarchians  and  LactantiusS  men  were 
generally  agreed  in  holding  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  conception  of  his  reality  and  objective  essentiality  coin¬ 
cided  in  the  Christian  thought  with  the  conception  of  his 
personal,  self-subsistent  existence.  But  the  logical  consist¬ 
ency  of  their  system  of  subordination  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  compelled  the  church  fathers  to  conceive  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  subordinate  to  the  Father  and  the  Son;  the  first 
of  the  beings  produced  by  the  Father' through  the  Son;— 
and  we  shall  recognise  the  influence  of  this  tendency’ of 
thought  subsisting  in  the  Eastern  church  as  late  as  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  When,  on  the  one  hand 
men  felt  themselves  constrained,  by  the  demands  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness  and  of  Scripture,  to  recognise  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  something  beyond  a  created  existence,  to  bring  him  into 
nearer  relation  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  assign  him  a  place  in 
the  Trinity— and  were  driven,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  logical 
consistency  of  the  theory  of  subordination,  to  represent  him  as 
the  first  being  created  by  the  Logos,  through  whom  God 

,  *1  tl!e.1fra,Plents  of  tIie  secon(f  fetter  to  the  bishop  Dionysius, 
under  the  title,  EXty^m  a-jtoXoyla,  in  Athanasius  de  sententia  Dio- 
nysn. 

.  t  Who  1S  supposed  to  have  explained  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  sanctify- 
ing  energy  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  eum  vel  ad  Patrem  referri  ve 
ad  T ilium;  et  sanctificationem  utriusque  personae  sub  ejus  nomine  de 
monstrari.  Vid.  Ilieronym.  ep.  41.  ad  Pamach.  et  Oceanum. 

VOL.  ii.  _ 
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called  all  things  into  existence — many  contradictions  arose  in 
the  theory  proceeding  from  such  different  assumptions,  and 
led  to  further  efforts  to  place  the  doctrine  in  its  right  shape. 
Thus,  in  Justin  Martyr  especially,  we  observe  a  wavering  of 
this  sort,  between  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Trinity,  and  a  spirit  standing  in  some  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  angels.*  In  Ongen,  also,  we  observe 


*  The  reasons  which  have  been  urged  by  Toman  Catholic  and  Pro¬ 
testant  theologians  against  my  exposition  of  Justin's  expressions  respect¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit  are  insufficient  to  make  me  abandon  it.  See  the 
literature  on  this  dispute  in  a  monography  on  Justin,  by  Semi  sen,  .  p. 
31 S,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  completeness  and  solidity,  the  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  Justin’s  notions  of  the  essence  of  the 
angels  and  of  creatures  generally  were  irreconcilable  with  that  v lew  , 
this  objection,  however,  is  met  by  our  remarks  in  the  text.  Contradic¬ 
tory  assertions  ought  not  to  be  considered  anything  strange  at  this 
stage  of  the  development  of  doctrine  :  unless  we  are  willing  to  go  bac 
to  old  doctrinal  prejudices,  and  to  overlook  once  more  the  essential  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  process  of  historical  development  (the  besetting  sin  oi  a 
certain  narrow  and  narrowing  church  tendency,  of  which,  however,  I 
cannot  accuse  many  of  my  opponents),  they  must  appear  rather  as  a 
matter  of  course.  On  the  same  grounds  1  must  protest  against  what 
Herr  Diaconus  Semisch  alleges  as  evidence  against  the  truth  of  my  \iew 
of  the  matter,  where  he  says,  “No  representation  certainly  clashes  so 
much  as  this  with  the  scriptural  position  and  the  common  feeling  of  the 
ancient  church.”  But  as  concerns  the  scriptural  position,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  question  here.  The  unevolved  elements  of  the 
divine  Word  must,  in  its  process  of  development  tor  the  human  mind 
go  through  manifold  intermediate  forms.  The  position  taken  by  Justin 
constitutes  one  among  these  historically  conditioned,  intermediate  foims. 
And  as  respects  the  common  Christian  feeling,  we  do,  in  truth  recognise 
such  a  common  feeling,  bv  which  the  church  m  all  ages  is  knit  toQether , 
but  this  common  feeling  did  not  at  once  find  its  corresponding  expression 
in  the  forms  evolved  by  the  understanding.  Of  the  two  passages  from 
Justin  which  w-e  are  concerned  with  at  present,  one  is  where  Justin,  in 
confronting  the  charge  of  dZhoms,  enumerates  the  objects  of  le  lgio  , 
worship  among  the  Christians  ;  Apol.  II.  f.  56:  E»w  «  w. 
air*  viU  ixSiw.  S raSn  ««  ™  rm  aXX«v  "qum, 
xa)  ib^ioVfjJiyuy  dya&m  dyy'Xw  <rr/>arov,  cryivfcx.  rs  jo  vooQnr.xcv  ei£o- 

**,  rwo >voZpiy.  Now  Semisch  affirms  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  language  and  of  logic  to  refer  the  word  aX'^y  to  that  which 
follows  after.  But  the  simple  question  is,  whether,  in  a  writer  like 
Justin,  such  an  instance  of  negligence  in  style  may  not  well  be  sup¬ 
posed.  Even  if,  with  Semisch,  we  take  the  passage  n  this  way  and 
suppose  that  under  the  term  Justin  had  in  mind  Christ,  and 

understood  the  word  iyyiX»  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  more 
general  sense  (of  a  messenger  of  God)  and  the  more  limited  one  o. 
angel) — this  assuredly  would  be  as  harsh  a  construction  as  the  iormer, 
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the  two  elements  coming  together, — the  sound  Christian  view, 
producing  itself  out  of  the  immediate  unevolved  elements  of 
the  Christian  consciousness,  and  the  speculative  view,  standing 
in  no  sort  of  relation  to  it.  On  the  one  hand,  he  considers  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  substance  of  all  the  gracious  gifts  proceed¬ 
ing  from  God,  communicated  through  Christ,*  "the  source  of 
sanctification  to  believers  ;  and  then  he  describes  him,  notwith¬ 
standing,  as  only  the  first-begotten  of  the  Father  through  the 
Son,  to  whom  not  only  being,  but  also  wisdom  and  holiness,  is 
first  communicated  by  the  Son ;  dependent  on  him  in  all  these 
relations. f 

It  is  besides  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  dispute  with  the 
Monarchians,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
not  touched  upon  at  all— a  proof  how  little  men  had  busied 
themselves  as  yet  with  the  more  accurate  determination  of 
this  doctrine— how  very  unimportant  it  appeared,  compared 
with  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Logos.  It  was  quite  in 
keeping'  with  the  mental  bent  of  the  Patripassianists  to  refer 
everything  to  the  undivided  God,  the  Father  in  Christ;  and 
to  consider  the  Holy  Spirit  simply  as  His  operation.  But 
when  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  assumed  the  important 
place  which  it  did  in  the  matured  system  of  Montanism,  the 
disputes  with  its  adherents  led  naturally  to  more  accurate 
investigations  of  this  doctrine.  Thus  we  know  that  Clement 


and  one  not  admissible  in  the  case  of  any  other  writer.  However,  in 
whatever  way  the  word  dxxav  may  be  explained — a  circumstance  by  no 
means  decisive  as  to  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage — it  still  remains 
the  easiest  and  best  way  to  account  for  what  we  find  here  associated 
together,  by  looking  to  the  connection  which  existed  between  the 
writer’s  notions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  angels.  But  in  no  case 
can  I  concede  to  Hr.  Semisch  that  by  the  angel  of  God,  the  power  sent 
by  Christ  for  our  assistance  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  f.  344),  Justin  could  have 
understood  anything  else  than  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  reference  to  the 
passage  in  the  3rd  of  Zechariah  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  here  ; 
but  it  it  had,  it  would  be  rather  in  favour  of,  than  against,  this  inter¬ 
pretation.  If  we  pay  any  regard  to  Justin’s  peculiar  style  of  doctrinal 
language,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand  this  term  as  referring 
merely  to  the  moral  power  bestowed  by  Christ. 

TX>)  tuv  Ivivyovuiv/j  aoro  tou  Ihsw,  '^ia.xovovfxl'in  boro  tou 

Xow-tou.  In  Joann.  T.  II.  s.  6. 

/t  toixi  to  ctyiov  oni-vucc,  %iaxovoviros  auTOV  tyi  uTottootu,  o'u 

[Xiovov  tis  to  uvea,  clWco  xat  trocpov  iivcci  tta.i  Xoyixov  xot)  bixoaov  xoa  oruv 
OTI'TOTOUV  %/0'h  OjVTO  VOilV  TVy^CCyllV  XCtTU  y.-T0'X_Y^  TUV  Tt^OilOYi^LlVUV  Xjiotcu 

ionvoiav.  L.  c. 
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of  Alexandria  (in  whose  extant  writings,  however,  no  specula¬ 
tive  determination  of  this  point  is  to  be  found)  intended,  in  a 
work  on  prophecy  (irepi  'rrpocpijTEiag')  which  was  connected 
with  his  dispute  with  the  Montanists,  to  enter  into  a  fuller 
development  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.* 
Thus  Sabellius  was  the  first  who  received  into  his  Monarchian 
scheme  the  notion  also  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  dogma, 
too,  wre  see  the  element  of  the  subordination  theory  more  and 
more  overcome  by  the  conception  of  the  one  substance  which 
was  matured  in  the  Western  church,  as  we  especially  see  in 
the  letter  of  Dionysius  bishop  of  Rome  to  Dionysius  bishop 
of  Alexandria  already  given. f 

From  the  doctrine  concerning  God  (theology  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word)  we  pass  to  the  doctrine  concerning  human 
nature  (Anthropology) — the  two  doctrines  being  in  their 
peculiar  Christian  acceptation,  most  intimately  connected  ; 
both  deriving  their  peculiar  Christian  significancy  from  their 
particular  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption — the  central 
fact  of  Christianity.  From  the  doctrine  of  God’s  holiness 
proceeded  a  conception  of  sin  entirely  different  from  that  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  this 
of  itself  had  the  greatest  influence  on  Anthropology. 

Again,  the  redemption,  in  which  all  mankind  is  destined 
to  participate,  on  the  one  hand  presupposes  in  all  men  a  need 
for  it — the  feeling  of  their  own  moral  insufficiency,  of  the 
inner  discord  in  their  own  hearts,  the  sin  and  guilt  which 
separate  them  from  God  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consci¬ 
ousness  of  a  recipiency  for  the  redemption,  as  a  quality  pos¬ 
sessed  by  human  nature  in  general,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
redemption  may  find  a  point  of  union  in  the  soul’s  free  act  of 
self-determination.  Both  are  intimately  connected ;  for  it  is 
out  of  the  recipiency  that  the  want  develops  itself,  and  the 
want  without  the  recipiency  would  be  a  lie  in  nature.  The 
very  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt,  which  answers  to  the  need 
of  redemption,  too,  presupposes  a  something  akin  to  God,  ele- 

*  The  Holy  Spirit,  as  something  above  nature,  supervening  to  the 
original  faculties  of  the  soul:  ‘H pus  /uu  ■n^ia-TiuKOTi  •x^mn'XiVJUT'^a.i 
<ro  ccytov  rtvlufAX,  (f>oofjAv, — aXX’  ov oo$  fitgos  sv  \xa.<rrw  7)pu&jv  to  TviVfia" 

oXzjv  Bs  n  'biavoysh  aurri  xa.)  on  Tori  etrn  to  ciyiov  t7rvivfJoa.^  $v  to 7$  crstd  orgo- 
tyn rua,s  xoii  trip)  'I'vx/1*  hfuv.  Strom.  1.  V.  f.  591  ;  1.  IV.  f.  511. 

•j*  Qiy  xui  Iv^iouTcctrScct  to  ciyiov  <7fvi ufACC,  De  (lecretlS 

Synod!  Nicence,  s.  25. 
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vated  above  natural  necessity,  something  of  the  essence  of  a 
free  self-determination  of  the  spirit,  without  which  sin  and 
guilt  can  have  no  existence.  On  both  these  sides  the  general 
ideas  of  the  ancient  world  were  opposed  to  Christianity.  On 
the  one  side  was  a  moral  self-sufficiency,*  which  exhibits  itself 
in  its  extreme  phase  in  Stoicism — the  self- feeling  from  which 
proceeded  the  ethical  notion  of  a  /j.£-yaXo\pv^la,  magnanimity, 
and  to  which  the  Christian  virtue  of  humility  appeared  to  be  a 
sort  of  self-degradation  :  on  the  other  side,  that  point  of  view 
which  made  man  dependent  on  natural  necessity,  and  caused 
moral  evil  to  be  regarded  as  something  having  its  ground 
therein  a  view  which,  while  it  admitted  the  notion  of  moral 

imperfection,  excluded  altogether  that  of  sin.  In  the  stoical 

doctrine  both  these  are  combined  ;  we  have  there  as  well  the 
Autonomy  and  Autarchy  of  the  Wise  man,  as  the  necessity 
of  evil  in  order  to  the  harmony  of  the  universe.  And  though, 
in  legard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  opposition  which  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  ancient  world  presents  to  Christianity 
is  tempered  by  the  Platonic  philosophy,!  yet  it  is  thrown 
forth  in  still  stronger  light  on  the  other  side,  while  all  evil 
is  there  regai ded  as  something  involuntary,  being  derived 
fi  om  a  deficiency  of  knowledge,  a  preponderance  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  (of  the  v\ri)  over  the  rational  element  in  man,  by  virtue 
of  which  preponderance  the  rational  element  cannot  as  yet 
attain  to  a  free  development.  It  is  tree  that,  in  this  respect, 
different  stages  in  the  development  of  Platonism  require  to  be 
distinguished,  according  as  a  tendency  predominated  (as  in  the 
case  of  Plotinus)  to  apply  and  cany  out  its  speculative  prin- 
mples  with  logical  consistency,  or  as  a  prevailing  interest  in 
behalf  of  religion  and  morality  operated  independently  of  those 
principles,  as  in  the  case  of  Plutarch,  who  so  earnestly  defends 
moral  freedom  against  the  stoical  doctrine  of  necessity.  But 
even  where  this  notion  of  freedom  was  most  strongly  insisted 
on,  as,  for  instance,  in  Aristotle,  who  combated  the  Platonic 
principle  that  evil  implied  the  absence  of  freedom, J  it  must 

The  Iloiatian  maxim,  bonam  mentem  mihi  ipse  parabo. 
f  See,  on  this  relation,  vol.  I.,  Introduction. 

I  Thus  he  understands  that  even  the  determinate  character  of  a  man, 
by  which  he  is  determined  in  his  judgments  and  actions,  is  itself  a  work 
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necessarily  have  been  beset  by  great  difficulties  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  apply  the  notion  of  freedom  to  actual  life  ;  while  they 
thought  they  perceived  an  unconquerable  natural  character  in 
certain  tribes,  certain  classes  in  the  human  family,  who  had  no 
power  of  elevating  themselves  above  a  very  inferior  grade  of 
moral  culture.  But  even  these  restrictions  could  not  over¬ 
come  the  idea  of  freedom  in  such  men  as  Aristotle.  Yet  they 
could  not  be  wholly  got  rid  of  until  the  power  of  evil  in 
humanity  was  generally  understood  to  be  something  not  ori¬ 
ginal.  but  to  be  itself  traceable  in  the  first  instance  to  an 
original  act  of  freedom  ;  and  when  a  power  was  introduced 
into  humanity  whereby  those  differences  of  nature  were  to  be 
equalized,  and  the  same  divine  life  imparted  alike  to  all.  It 
was  only  with  the  victory  over  the  nature-principle,  and  over 
the  aristocratic  leaning  of  antiquity ,  that  the  idea  of  moral 
freedom  could  be  completely  established  in  all  its  rights,  as  a 
power  belonging  to  human  nature. 

Christianity,  then,  brought  about  an  important  revolution 
in  the  ethical  and  anthropological  views  of  mankind,  by  the 
doctrine  of  a  primitive  condition,  and  of  man’s  loss  of  it  by  an 
act  of  his  own  free  will.  But  to  its  influence  belongs  also 
another  fact,  that  it  placed  Anthropology  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  concerning  spirits  (Pneumatology).  inasmuch  as 
it  caused  the  essence  of  spirit,  as  the  image  of  God,  to  lie 
recognised  as  the  common  element  in  man  and  all  ranks  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and  as  a  common  destination  having  its  ground 
therein  ;  inasmuch  as  it  presented,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fellow  - 
ship  of  one  divine  life  uniting  together  all  spirits  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  and,  on  the  other,  referred  the  origin  also  of  the 
ungodly  life  back  to  the  first  act  of  the  self-will  of  a  higher 
intelligence.  This  latter  fact  was  particularly  important  as 
opposed  to  the  heathen  view  of  sin  as  founded  in  nature,  and 
to  all  the  tendencies  which  led  men  to  regard  it  as  some¬ 
thing  necessarily  rooted  in  the  natural  organisation  o>  man, 
in  the  union  of  a  reason  with  a  sense. 

Now,  while  the  true  interest  of  the  Christian  faith  requires 
the  union  of  the  momenta  here  unfolded, — the  combination  of 
all  that  has  reference  to  the  need  of  redemption,  and  of  all 
that  refers  to  the  capacity  for  redemption  ;  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  these  correlative  momenta  engenders  the  heretical 
element ;  still  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  prominence  given 
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to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  momenta  depended  partly  on 
the  oppositions,  and  partly  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
different  tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit,  which  we  have 
previously  described.  As  respects  the  former,  the  opposition 
to  Gnosticism  is  here  especially  to  be  noticed.  Against  it 
there  was  no  need  (as  is  clear  from  an  exposition  of  the 
Gnostic  doctrines)  to  prove  in  the  first  place  the  existence  of 
a  schism  in  man  s  nature,  and  of  a  need  of  redemption  grounded 
therein.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  Gnostics  asserted  an  original 
threefold  difference  of  human  natures,  but  acknowledged  a 
capacity  for  the  divine  life  only  in  one  of  these  classes,  it  was 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  capacity  for  the  redemption  and 
the  power  of  moral  freedom  belonged  in  common  to  all.  The 
zeal  of  controversy  in  the  dispute  with  the  Gnostics  served  to 
repress  many  extremely  one-sided  theories,  to  which  men  were 
afterwards  led  by  separating  momenta  of  the  Christian  consci¬ 
ousness  which  belong  together.  The  hypothesis  of  a  predes¬ 
tination  of  natures  endangering  moral  freedom  was  thereby  kept 
in  check.  Those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (such  for 
instance  as  speak  of  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh)  which  subse¬ 
quently  furnished  a  support  for  such  doctrines,  but  which  the 
Gnostics  made  use  of  to  justify  their  accusations  against  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament,  required  to  be  defended  against  them, 
by  showing  that  they  contained  a  meaning  capable  of  being- 
reconciled  with  God’s  love  and  justice  and  man’s  indestruc” 
tible  freedom.  Thus  it  belongs  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
position  which  this  period  held  in  the  evolution  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  that,  on  the  whole,  men  were 
far  from  framing  to  themselves,  out  of  a  few  dark  and  difficult 
passages  of  scripture, — from  which,  exclusively  considered, 
the.  dogma  of  absolute  predestination  was  in  after  times 
derived,  a  doctrinal  system  to  which  they  sacrificed  all  other 
religious  interests  and  the  whole  analogy  of  Bible  faith.*  They 
went  rather  on  the  principle  of  holding  fast  to  that  which  by  * 

*  Opposed  hereto  were  the  hermeneutical  canons  which  Iranaeus  set 
up  against  the  Gnostics ;  as,  for  example,  that  men  should  not  seek  to 
explain  senigmata  per  aliud  majus  aenigma,  sed  ea,  quae  sunt  talia,  ex 
manifests  et  consonantibus  et  Claris  accipiunt  absolutiones.  Lib.  II.  c. 

10,  S.  1.  To,  ifasvsj*,*  si^nfcim  IttiX uuu  ra;  Ta^a/ioXa;,  xa)  2/4  rZ;  tuv 
Xitiuv  •roXuipaviet;  iv  <rtjp.<puvM  fx'iXc;  h  r,/u.7v  a'ltrSvtnrcu.  Lib.  II-  r.  '28 

o  Q  * 
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a  comparison  of  the  different  passages  of  scripture  they  found 
to  be  the  collective  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole.  On  this  point  those  who  took  the  lead  in  the  guidance 
of  the  church  were  uniformly  agreed  ;  and  it  was  only  ignorant, 
uneducated,  and  at  the  same  time  arrogant  individuals  among 
the  laity,  who  were  inclined  to  fix  on  such  insulated  passages, 
and  run  into  downright  extravagances  of  doctrine.* 

It  belongs  further  to  the  common  ground  assumed  by  all 
Christians  in  opposing  Gnosticism,  that,  while  the  Gnostics 
regarded  Dualism  as  an  original  and  absolute  truth,  and  the 
schism  as  something  necessary  in  the  evolution  of  existence, 
necessary  to  appear  at  some  period  in  order  to  be  overcome, 
something  of  which  the  foundation  existed  in  the  world  of 
JEons — the  church-fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  in  opposition  to 
the  Gnostics,  agreed  in  tracing  everything  here  to  the  freedom 
of  the  creature.  The  Gnostics  were  accustomed  to  advance 
the  dilemma — If  the  first  man  was  created  perfect,  how  could 
he  then  sin  ?  If  he  was  created  imperfect,  then  we  suppose 
God  Himself  to  be  the  author  of  sin.  To  this  the  church- 
fathers  (if  we  overlook  what  was  peculiar  in  Origen’s  system) 
were  wont  to  reply  —  that  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  what  the  first  man  was  in  respect  to  his  original 
capacity,  and  what  he  was  to  become  by  that  development  of 
this  capacity  which  depended  on  his  own  free  will.  Here  we 
find  widely  recognised  a  distinction  which,  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  evolution  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  was  the  subject  of 
important  differences  of  opinion  —  the  distinction  between 
that  which  is  denominated  and  that  which  is  denominated 
in  Genesis,  the  eikuv  and  the  ofioluitnc  tov  Seov  (the 
image,  and  the  likeness  of  God)  :  the  first  being  what  was  laid  in 
the  original  capacities  of  human  nature,  and  what,  inasmuch 

*  In  his  exposition  of  the  passage  in  Ex.  x.  27,  Origen,  after  noticing 
the  Gnostics,  who  made  use  of  such  texts  as  arguments  against  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  those  who  sought  to  remove  the  difficulty 
by  correct  interpretation,  mentions  two  classes  among  the  Christians  : 

0 1  fj\n  tpoonovtrin,  a;  oioa  Kara.  doroxAtj^ann  b  Ssb;  on  SsAu  iAttT,  on  Si  SsAs/ 
crxAm^unn'  in/>oi  2s  foiAnon  orapd  rourov;  i pt^o/xinol  (fcari  oroAAa  xa.)  aAAa 
xixov<pSai  rr,g  ygalfixg  auroT g  norifJ.oi.ra,  xct)  ov  oraoa.  rovro  rtjg  vyioug  orhrriug 

r^.-rio -3a<.  T.  VIII.  ed.  Lomm.  p.  299.  The  principle  contained  in 
these  last  words  of  Origen  is  the  same  with  one  which  is  laid  down  also 
by  IrenSCUS  :  E/  svia  ran  Ztr\r,nfj.a.run  dna§ri<roLUn  ra  9-la,  xai  rr,n  orlorm  by.an 
biafvAa^ofitn  y.ai  ixinounoi  biafc’novfjin.  Lib.  II.  C.  28,  S.  3. 
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as  it  was  grounded  in  its  essence,  was  indestructible  ;  to  which 
were  usually  reckoned  reason  and  the  power  of  moral  freedom  ; 
— tlie  second,  the  likeness  to  God  actually  realized  by  the 
right  employment  of  these  capacities,  in  which  consists  the 
image  ol  God  ;  but  in  order  to  the  realization  of  which, 
another  principle  (besides  what  is  given  in  man’s  natural 
capacities)  must  supervene, — a  principle  partaking  of  the 
supernatural,  - — -  fellowship  with  God,  without  which  human 
nature  is  inadequate  to  attain  to  its  completion.  The  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  this  view  is,  the  recognition  of  an  indestruc¬ 
tible  image  of  God  in  human  nature,  and  of  an  original 
destination  of  man  for  the  supernatural,  the  deep-founded  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  essence  of  human  nature  as  one  which  can 
only  attain  to  the  perfection  of  its  true  essence  and  its  ulti¬ 
mate  end  through  the  fellowship  with  God  ;  consequently  the 
recognition  of  the  correlation  which  existed  from  the  first 
between  the  human  and  the  divine.  This,  however,  was  at 
the  same  time  a  distinction  which  might  be  so  apprehended 
as  to  lead  to  a  false  separation  of  the  human  and  the  divine.* 
In  the  next  place,  the  fundamental  differences  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  tendencies  which  have  been  already  described  would 
have  a  special  influence  on  Anthropology.  Those  church- 
teachers  whom  we  have  described  as  representative  of  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  supranaturalist  tendency  were  led  by  this  their 
prevailing  line  of  thought  to  set  in  a  strong  light  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  man’s  nature  and  his  need  of  redemption,  the  power  of 
renewing  grace,  and  especially  the  contrariety  between  grace 
and  nature.  Montanism,  which  wre  have  already  described  as 
the  extreme  of  this  tendency,  was  in  truth  inclined  to  glorify 
the  divine  grace  in  such  sense  as  entirely  to  overlook  the 
human  element,  instead  of  seeking  to  establish  the  harmonious 
union  and  cooperation  of  both.  Those  teachers  of  the  church, 
on  the  other  hand,  who,  as  the  antagonists  of  an  extravagant 
supernaturalism,  strove  to  identify  the  interest  of  faith  and  that 
of  reason,  were  by  this  wish  led  to  give,  in  their  Anthropo¬ 
logical  system,  special  prominence  to  human  freedom  and 
self-activity ;  and  thus,  in  the  case  of  those  church-teachers 
who  otherwise  took  up  a  conciliatory  position  towards  the 

In  the  doctrine  concerning  the  relation  of  the  dona  gratuita  to  the 
dona  naturalia. 
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Gnostics,  in  the  treatment  of  this  doctrine  could  not  fail  to 
exhibit  a  decided  opposition  to  them. 

It  becomes  very  important,  therefore,  on  this  point  also,  to 
compare  the  doctrine  of  the  North- African  church  and  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  school. 

The  doctrine  of  the  North  African  church  took  its  rise  from 
Tertullian.  From  the  existing  doctrine  of  the  church  he 
adopted  the  idea  that  the  first  man,  as  he  was  created  by  God, 
possessed  all  the  faculties  necessary  to  reveal  the  image  of 
God  through  his  moral  nature,  but  that  these  faculties  lay 
still  in  a  dormant,  undeveloped  state.  Their  development 
depended  on  man’s  free  will.  To  the  working  of  God  on 
human  nature  there  was,  by  virtue  of  its  purity,  as  yet  no 
obstacle  ;  by  fellowship  with  God  human  nature  would  have 
become  more  and  more  ennobled  and  glorified,  and  was  made 
capable  of  attaining  to  a  participation  in  a  divine,  imperishable 
life,  so  as  to  be  placed  beyond  the  dominion  of  death.  But 
by  the  first  sin,  which  consisted  in  man’s  refusing  to  subject 
his  own  will  to  the  will  of  God,  but  rather  opposing  it,  * 
man  departed  from  this  fellowship  with  God,  and  became 
thereby  subject  to  sin  and  mortality.  By  the  church- 
teachers  of  this  period  both  these  points  are  combined  in  the 
notion  expressed  by  (j)$opd ,  while  the  opposite  term  aodapcrla 
denotes  with  them  at  once  a  divine,  imperishable,  and  holy 
life — a  connection  of  ideas  which  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  systems  of  faith  and  morals.  As  the  harmony  between 
the  divine  and  the  human  will  resulted  in  a  harmony  through 
all  the  parts  of  man’s  nature,  so  the  schism  between  the  divine 
and  the  human  will  resulted  in  a  schism  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  human  nature.  In  place  of  that  union  with  the 
divine  Spirit,  came  the  union  with  an  ungodly  spirit.  The 
first  father  entailed  the  spirit  of  the  world  on  all  his  posterity.! 

Peculiar,  however,  to  Tertullian  was  the  theory  by  which 
he  explained  the  propagation  of  this  original  corruption  of 
human  nature, — being  connected  with  his  theory  respecting 
the  propagation  of  souls.  Thus  it  was  his  opinion  that  our 
first  parent  bore  within  him  the  undeveloped  germ  of  all 
mankind  ;  that  the  soul  of  the  first  man  was  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  all  human  souls ;  and  that  all  the  varieties  of  indi- 

*  Electio  sine  potius  quam  divin®  sententi®. 

f  Spiritum  niundi  universo  generi  suo  tradidit. 
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vidual  human  nature  are  but  different  modifications  of  that 
one  spiritual  substance.*  Therefore  the  whole  of  nature  be¬ 
came  corrupt  in  the  original  father  of  the  race ;  and  sinfulness 
is  propagated  together  with  souls,  f 

Although  this  mode  of  apprehending  the  matter  in  Tertul- 
lian  is  connected  with  his  sensuous  habits  of  conception,  yet 
this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  connection.  For  there  lies  at 
the  root  of  this  mode  of  apprehension  a  higher  truth  and 
necessity,  of  which  Tertullian  bore  witness  as  the  author  of 
the  so-called  Traducianism,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  propagation 
of  souls. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  same  Tertullian,  who  first 
brought  forward  in  this  explicit  form  the  doctrine  of  inherited 
sin,  should  yet  exclaim  —  though  in  a  somewhat  earlier 
work,  where  he  takes  ground  against  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism  J Wherefore  should  the  age  of  innocence  be  in 
such  haste  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sin?”§ 

Tertullian  was  deeply  penetrated  with  the  consciousness 
alike  of  a  sinfulness  cleaving  to  man’s  nature,  and  of  an  un¬ 
deniable  godlike  nature  in  man,  in  contrast  with  which  it  is 
that  sin  reveals  itself  as  sin.  This  great  father,  who  in  many 
respects  must  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  Augustin,  is 
also  in  this  particular  to  be  compared  with  him, — since,  with¬ 
out  any  doubt,  he  had  had  occasion  to  learn  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  the  resistance  of  a  fiery,  violent,  rude  nature  to  the 
godlike  spirit,  and  so  the  opposition  between  nature  and  grace. 
Though  we  know  less  of  his  early  development  than  we  do  of 
Augustin’s,  yet  we  may  infer  from  his  wholly  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter,  as  it  exhibits  itself  to  us  in  his  writings,  that  it  was  only 
after  many  an  inward  struggle  he  could  attain  to  peace ;  and 
the  reaction  of  those  deep  elements  of  his  natural  character 
doubtless  furnished  occasion  for  many  an  internal  conflict.  || 

*  De  axiima,  c.  10  and  c.  19. 

f  Tradux  animaj  tradux  peccati.  $  See  vol.  I.  p.  432. 

§  Quid  festinat  innocens  setas  ad  remissionem  peccatorum.  De  bapt. c.  18. 

||  Thus,  in  his  work  in  praise  of  the  Christian  virtue  patience,  we 
hear  him  speaking  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  inner  experience.  He  says, 
c.  1,  “Ita  miserrimus  ego  semper  seger  caloribus  impatientiae,  quam  non 
obtineo  patientia;  sanitatem,  et  suspirem  et  invocem  et  perorem  necesse 
est,  cum  recordor  et  in  mese  imbecillitatis  eontemplatione  digero,  bonam 
fidei  valetudinem  et  dominicse  disciplinse  sanitatem,  non  facile  cuiquam, 
nisi  patientia  adsideat,  provenire.” 
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But  equally  mighty  was  the  immediate  feeling  of  the  godlike 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  sturdy,  inartificial  nature. 
“  The  corruption  of  nature,”  he  says,*  “  is  a  second  nature, 
which  has  its  own  God  and  father,  even  the  author  of  corrup¬ 
tion  himself ;  so  that  goodness,  however,  still  resides  also  in 
the  soul — that  original,  that  godlike  and  genuine  thing, 
which  is  its  proper  nature.  For  that  which  is  from  God  "is 
not  so  much  extinguished  as  obscured ;  for  it  can  be  ob¬ 
scured,  since  it  is  not  God  ;  but  it  cannot  be  extinguished, 
since  it  is  of  God.  As  the  light,  when  some  object  is  inter¬ 
posed,  continues  to  exist,  though  it  shines  not  through  in 
consequence  of  the  density  of  the  intervening  object ;  so  good¬ 
ness  in  the  soul,  when  suppressed  by  evil,  as  it  brings  with  it 
its  peculiar  nature,  either  remains  wholly  inactive,  its  light 
being  hid,  or  else,  finding  freedom,  bursts  through  where  it  is 
given  it  to  do  so.  Thus  it  is  that  some  are  very  good  and 
others  very  bad  ;  and  yet  all  souls  are  of  the  same  stock  :  thus, 
too,  there  is  something  good  in  the  very  worst,  and  something 
bad  in  the  very  best ;  for  God  alone  is  without  sin,  and,  as 
man,  Christ  alone  without  sin,  since  Christ  is  also  God. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  divinity  of  the  soul,  by  virtue  of  its 
original  goodness,  breaks  out  in  obscure  presentiments,  and 
the  consciousness  of  God  comes  forth  as  its  witness.  For 
this  reason  no  soul  is  without  guilt,  for  none  is  without  the 
seeds  of  goodness.” 

It  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  Tertullian,  that  while,  as  a 
Montanist,  he  laid  peculiar  stress  on  the  unusual  psychological 
phenomena  presented  in  the  effects  of  the  new  divine  life,  and 
on  the  miraculous  element  in  the  charismata  ;f  so  too,  where 
he  speaks  of  man’s  natural  condition,  he  is  fond  of  bringing- 
up  such  eccentric  phenomena  as  those  of  a  natural  forecasting 
and  presentiment,  and  of  appealing  to  the  indications  of  an 
indestructible,  godlike  element  in  human  nature.}: 

He  was  led  to  unfold  and  to  defend  these  views  still  further, 
not  only  in  his  controversy  with  Marcion,  who,  as  we  have 
observed,  refused  to  acknowledge  anything  originally  godlike 
in  the  soul,  but  also  in  his  dispute  with  Hermogenes.  On 

*  De  anima,  c.  41.  f  See  above,  p.  215. 

X  The  distinction  between  that  natural  faculty  of  divination  and  pro¬ 
phecy  as  a  charisma  is  stated,  de  anima,  c.  22 :  Divinatio  interdum, 
seposita,  quse  per  Dei  gratiam  obvenit  ex  prophetia. 
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this  latter  occasion  he  wrote  a  work  which  has  not  come  down 
to  us,  on  the  descent  of  souls.*  Heraiogenes  had  opposed  the 
theory  of  a  heavenly  descent  of  the  soul,  of  the  inbreathing  into 
it  of  a  divine  particle,  and  had  urged  that  it  made  the  Divine 
subject  to  pollution,  since,  on  this  hypothesis,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  ascribing  to  this  soul  the  origin  of  evil.f 
Tertullian  supposes  in  matter, — in  that  inorganic  stuff  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  creation, — not  only  something  akin  to  the 
corporeal  world  which  is  produced  out  of  it,  but  also  something 
akin  to  the  soul,  which  was  likewise  formed  out  of  it.  The 
wild  motion  in  it  is  that  which  it  has  akin  to  the  soul,  and 
which  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  soul.J  As  God,  by  his  organ¬ 
izing  influences,  produced  the  corporeal  world  out  of &  the 
chaotic  mass,  so  he  formed  the  soul  out  of  the  chaotic 
piinciple  of  motion. §  laking  his  position  on  this  gTound  of 
materialism,  he  agreed  with  Marcion  in  denying  that  any 
point  of  union  was  presented  for  Christianity  in  an  original 
element  of  affinity  between  the  human  soul  and  the  Divine. 
Evil  he  derived  from  this  wild  chaotic  principle  of  motion, 
not  overcome ;  just  as  he  regarded  whatever  was  hateful  in 
the  corporeal  world  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  chaos.  Also 
in  Satan  and  evil  spirits  he  believed  probably  that  he  saw  the 
reaction  of  that  untamed  chaotic  power  of  motion.  Souls 
needed  the  communication  of  a  divine  life  really  related  to 
God,  which  is  imparted  to  them  by  the  redemption  and  by 
regeneration,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  evil 
derived  from  their  origin.  Tertullian,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  II 
defended,  against  Iiermogenes,  free  will,  as  an  original  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  soul  and  indestructible.  We  might  infer  from 

*  De  censu  anim®.  We  learn  what  were  the  contents  of  this  book 
from  his  work  de  anima. 

f  Dum  incredibile  est,  spiritum  Dei  in  delictum  et  mox  in  judicium 
deyemre,  ex  materia  potius  anima  credatur  quam  ex  Dei  spiritu.  De 
anima,  c.  11.  Tertullian  contends,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  soul  is 
derived,  not  from  the  spiritus  Dei,  but  from  the  flatus  Dei ;  that  it  was 
not  the  essence  of  God,  but  only  something  imparted  immediately  by 
the  Spirit  of  God— something  in  affinity  with  that  spirit— which  resided 
in  the  soul. 

J  The  incorporale  inconditus  motus  material.  Adv.  Hermoaenem,  c.  36. 

§  Comp,  the  passage  from  Plutarch,  cited  p.  16,  relative  to  a  soul 
united  originally  with  the  chaos. 

||  Inesse  nobis  to  *urt%ov<nov  naturaliter,  jam  et  Marcioni  ostendimus 
ct  Hermogeni.  De  anima,  c.  21. 
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this  that  Hermogenes  regarded  the  participation  in  the  re¬ 
demption,  and  in  the  divine  life  originally  foreign  to  the  soul, 
as  not  dependent  on  the  self-determination  of  the  free  will ; 
that  he  did  not  make  faith  to  proceed  from  that  source , 
but  derived  everything  in  this  matter  alike  from  the  un¬ 
conditional  divine  influence  and  election  ;  and  he  would  thus 
belong  to  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  an  uncon¬ 
ditioned  predestination,  and  of  an  absolute,  irresistible  grace. 
The  consistent  development  of  his  principles  might  certainly 
lead  to  such  results  ;  for  if  the  soul,  by  virtue  of  its  material 
origin  and  essence,  presents  no  point  of  union  for  grace,  then 
from  such  premises,  no  less  than  from  the  theory  of  an  absolute 
corruption  of  human  nature,  such  a  result  seems  necessarily  to 
follow.  We  know,  however,  too  little  of  the  system  of  Her- 
mogenes  to  be  able  to  affirm  with  certainty  that  such  was  the 
connection  of  his  ideas.  From  the  thesis  we  cannot  argue 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  antithesis  ;  for  it  is  possible  that 
Tertullian  may  have  been  led,  from  Hermogenes  having  sim¬ 
ply  denied  the  original  affinity  of  the  soul  to  Grod,  to  main¬ 
tain  this  doctrine  against  him, “together  with  all  its  essential 
marks  and  characters,  among  which  he  reckoned  the  free  will, 
although  Hermogenes  may  not  have  wholly  denied  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  will  ;  just  as,  in  fact,  Tertullian  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  the  free  will  against  Marcion,  although  we  are  not 
told  anywhere  that  Marcion  ever  denied  it.*  Al  all  events, 
Hermogenes  denied  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
regarded  immortality  as  a  consequence  simply  of  the  new 
divine  life  imparted  by  Christ :  he  considered  believers  alone 
to  be  immortal.  All  evil — evil  spirits,  and  men  who  have  not 
become  partakers  of  the  divine  life — were,  in  his  opinion, 
finally  to  be  resolved  into  the  matter  from  whence  they 
originally  sprang.f 

*  We  must  here  remark,  by  way  of  supplement,  that,  in  Marcion’s 
system,  this  point  still  remains  undecided.  For  the  same  reasons  as  in 
the  case  of  Hermogenes  such  an  hypothesis  would  perfectly  accoid  with 
his  system  also,  and  it  would  moreover  harmonize  well  with  his  ultra- 
Paulinism.  But  the  prominent  place  which  he  gives  to  God  s  paternal 
love,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  accusing  him  of  having  compassion  on  some, 
and  hardening  the  hearts  of  others,  make  it  quite  improbable  that  Mar- 
cion  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination.  t  Vid.  Theodoret.  fab.  hmret.  I.  c  19. 
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Against  this  doctrine,  therefore,  of  Hermogenes,  Tertullian 
maintained  that  the  souls,  sprung'  from  that  hrst  soul  which 
arose  immediately  from  the  breath  of  God,  are  immortal,  en¬ 
dowed  with  free  will,  in  possession  of  a  faculty  of  divination 
— evident  signs  of  their  heavenly  origin.”* 

He  considered  all  the  parts  and  faculties  of  human  nature  as 
a  work  ot  God  in  itself  good  ;  and,  therefore,  everything  con¬ 
trary  to  reason  in  it  was  to  his  mind  a  consequence  of  that 
original  schism  which  grew  out  of  the  first  sin.  The  division 
which  Plato  makes  of  the  soul  into  the  XoytKou  and  aKoyov  he 
was  willing  to  admit ;  though  not  in  respect  to  the  original, 
but  only  in  respect  to  the  corrupted,  human  nature. f 

While  the  Gnostics,  according  to  their  doctrine  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  fundamental  principles  of  human  nature,  maintained  that 
a  hylic  or  material  nature  could  never  be  converted  into  a 
pneumatic  or  spiritual  one,  and  that  a  spiritual  nature  could 
never  be  converted  into  a  material  one,  Tertullian  insisted,  in 
opposition  to  them,  on  the  almighty  power  of  grace  and  the 
mutability  of  the  human  will.  When  they  appealed  to  the 
declaration  of  Christ  that  an  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
fruit,  nor  a  good  tree  evil  fruit,  he  replies,  “  If  this  is  to  be 
understood  in  your  way,  then  God  cannot  raise  up  from  the 
stones  children  to  Abraham ;  then  the  generation  of  vipers 
cannot  bring  forth  fruits  to  repentance  •  and  the  apostle  was 
.  mistaken  when  he  wrote,  ‘Ye  also  were  sometimes  darkness,’ 
and  ‘  We  also  were  once  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,’  and 
‘such  were  some  of  you;  but  now  are  ye  washed.’  But 
do  the  declarations  of  the  holy  scripture  contradict  one 
another  ?  No  ;  for  the  evil  tree  will  not  bring  forth  good 
fruit,  unless  it  be  grafted;  and  the  good  tree  will  bring  forth 
evil  fruit,  unless  it  be  cultivated  ;  and  the  stones  will  become 
children  of  Abraham,  if  they  be  formed  to  the  faith  of  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  and  the  generation  of  vipers  will  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  repentance  when  they  have  thrown  off  the  venom  of  wick- 

Aniraarn  Dei  flatu  natam,  immortalem,  liberam  arbitrii  dominatri- 
cem,  dmuatricem.  De  anima,  c.  22. 

f  De  anima,  16.  _  Naturale  enim  rationale  credendum  est,  quod  ani- 
mse  a  pnmordio  sit  ingenitum  a  rationuli  videlicet  auctore;  irrationale 
au  em  posterius  intelligendum,  ipsum  ill  ad  transgressionis  admission 
atque  (quod)  exinde  moleverit  in  anima,  ad  instar  jam  naturalitatis,  quia 
statim  m  uatune  primordio  aecedit. 
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edness.  This  the  divine  grace  is  able  to  do  ;  which,  of  a  truth, 
is  mightier  than  nature,  to  which  the  free  will  within  us  is 
subjected.  As  this  last,  too,  is  a  natural  thing  and  susceptible 
of  change,  so  nature  turns  as  this  turns.”*  One  might  under¬ 
stand  this  remarkable  passage  as  implying  that  even  at  this 
early  period  Tertullian  attributed  to  grace  an  irresistibly 
attractive  power  over  the  corrupt  will  of  man  ;  one  might 
say  that  he  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  will  merely  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  necessity,  to  the  affirmation 
of  a  complete  moral  insensibility  in  the  case  of  certain  natures, 
but  not  in  respect  to  the  soul-transforming  principle  of  grace. 
Montanism  might  easily  lead  to  insisting  upon  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  divine  power,  and  to  reducing  the  free  will 
t0°  a  blind  passive  instrument.  But  the  connection  by  no 
means  authorizes  us  to  give  this  language  such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion.  For,  according  to  the  context,  Tertullian  is  only  in¬ 
tending  to  prove  that  grace,  through  its  working  on  corrupt 
nature?  can,  by  virtue  of  the  free  will,  impart  to  it  a  higher 
power  than  dwells  in  itself,  and  thus  transform  it  to  something 
else  •  and  w7e  are  bound  in  justice  to  adopt  that  interpretation 
which  best  accords  with  Tertullian’s  other  explanations  of  free 
will.  It  is  true,  as  we  formerly  remarked,  that  the  peculiar  and 
fundamental  tendency  of  Montanism  must  have  gone  far  towards 
causing  its  adherents  to  magnify  the  power  of  grace ;  but  even 
Montanism  cannot  be  accused  of  rending  asunder  momenta 
which,  in  Christianity,  belong  closely  together,  and  of  giving 
predominance  to  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Fven 
Montanism  was  far  from  ascribing  to  grace  a  constraining 
power,  operating  with  irresistible  might  on  the  conversion  of 
man.  That  it  did  not  consider  the  agency  of  grace  generally 
to  be  of  this  kind,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  re¬ 
garded  such  an  operation  of  grace  as  implied  a  bare  passivity 
on  the  part  of  man  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,— as 
an  extraordinary  thing supposed  it  to  be  confined  to  the 
prophets.  Accordingly  we  find,  even  in  Tertullian,  a  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  of  such  influences  of  grace,  where  e%ei\- 
thing  depends  solely  on  the  divine  influence,  nothing  on  human 


*  Haic  erit  vis  divince  gratise,  potentior  utique  natura,  liabens  in  nobis 
subiacentem  sibi  liberam  arbitrii  potestatem,  qua;  cum  sit  et  ipsa  natu- 
ralis  atque  mutabilis,  quoquo  vertitur,  natura  convertitur.  De  amma, 
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concurrence— such  extraordinary  virtues  as  cuold  be  regarded 
on  y  in  the  light  ol  free  gifts  of  divine  grace,  whicli  God  im¬ 
parts  to  each  individual  as  He  pleases.*  But  the  very  fact 
that  it  !s  only  in  such  extraordinary  cases  that  he  ascribes  the 
lole  to  the  action  of  grace  may  serve  as  a  proof  that  he  did 
not  consider  such  to  be  the  general  law  which  governs  the 
evolution  of  the  Christian  life.  And  we  are  by  no  means 
Mai  ranted  to  conclude  from  such  an  expression  that  Tertullian 
w.ien  he  so  spoke  was  already  a  Montanist ;  for,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case,  our  general  remark  find  its  application,  that 
Montamsm  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  extreme  result  of 
endencies  and  modes  of  thinking  previously  in  existence. 

ut  a  directly  opposite  view  spontaneously  resulted  from 
the  process  of  development  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  Thus 
Clement,  unconsciously,  combated  the  doctrine  of  the  North- 
Afncan  church,  while  he  intended  simply  to  controvert  the 
Gnostic  dualism,  which  represented  generation  to  be  a  work  of 
the  evil  principle.  “IIow  then,”  he  asks,  “could  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  sinned,  or  fallen  under  the  curse  of  Adam,  when 
they  are  chargeable  with  no  actions  of  their  own?”+  The 
question  here  related  to  the  explanation  of  those  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  in  the  North- African  church  were 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  inherited  sin.  Job  xiv.  4  • 
Is.  h.  7.  ;  Clement  referred  such  and  similar  passages  to 
man  s  natural  ignorance  of  God  and  divine  things  to  the 
power  of  sinful  habits.g  Still  it  by  no  means  follows  from 
this  that  Clement  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  fall  from 
a  state  of  moral  purity.  To  the  Gnostic  dilemmall  above 
quoted  he  opposed  the  assertion  that  the  first  man  was  not 
created  perfect,  but  with  a  capacity  for  virtue  ;*j[  so  that  its 
cultivation  and  application  depended  on  himself.  To  the 

;  Quod  bon°rum  quorundam  sicuti  et  malorum  intolerabilis  magni¬ 
tude)  cst,  ut  ad  capienda  et  praestanda  ea  sola  gratia  divinm  inspirations 
operetnr.  Nam  quod  maxime  bonum,  id  maxime  penes  Deum  nec 
alius  id  quam  qui  possidet,  dispensat,  ut  cuique  dignetur.  De  patientia, 

f  Strom.  1.  III.  f.  453  et  469. 

°-fpr00fs  from  the  scriptures  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  ot  tilth  and  morals,  I estimomor.  1.  III.  c.  54. 

^  2l/V9lQfS/y.  Y  r*  If  r*  i,.  rr>\  /  ,  ,  *. 


*  afiuz.uXo,.  1«;  ■proura;  U  yWnriu;  o^u.cis,  ku$’  a s  Sso 
ccffiGtiiocc  Aso/?;.  Sfvnm  1  TIT  P 


yivurxopsv,  i<ri(hua;  Xiyu.  Strom. ’l.  III.  f.  4^9 
||  See  above,  p.  344. 

*[f  Epht^uo;  djv  ktw,  Strom.  1.  VI  f.  66‘? 

VOL.  II.  V>  . 
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enticements  of  sensual  pleasure  he  yielded  in  that  childhood  of 
his  being  when  it  was  for  him  to  decide  according  to  his  own 
free  choice.*  While  many  Gnostics  made  the  fall  to  consist 
in  this,  that  the  first  man,  yielding  to  sensuous  appetite,  gave 
himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  the  sexual  propensity,  whereby 
both  himself  and  his  entire  prosperity  came  under  the  dominion 
of  the  v\r) ;  Clement,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  man’s  guilt 
to  consist  simply  in  his  not  having  waited  for  the  suitable 
period  appointed  by  God  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  impulse.'!' 
Perhaps,  therefore,  he  regarded  the  power  of  the  sensuous 
appetites  over  the  spirit  as  a  consequence  of  the  first  disobe¬ 
dience — he  probably  supposed  that  by  the  guilt  of  man  the 
sway  of  sense  became  continually  stronger,  in  such  sort,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  still  depends  on  man’s  will  to  resist  its  entice¬ 
ments.  Here,  in  the  inclination  he  evinces  to  refer  evil  to  the 
power  of  sense,  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  ideas  which, 
through  his  philosophical  education,  had  found  their  way  into 
his  mind  ;  and  accordingly  redemption  and  regeneration  must 
in  his  view  be  referred  mainly  to  the  end  of  providing  a  way 
for  the  soul  to  partake  of  the  divine  life,  by  being-  delivered 
from  these  foreign  elements.  t£  It  is  not  without  special  grace, 
he  says,  “  that  the  soul  attains  to  this  power  of  soaring  aloft  on 
wino-s,  after  having  laid  aside  every  weight,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
unite  itself  with  its  kindred  element.”!  The  important  point 
in  Clement’s  view  was,  therefore,  to  recognise  botli  the  need 
of  assistance  which  the  free  will  stood  in,  and  also  the  fact 
that  o-race  was  conditioned  by  its  efforts,  and  was  designed  to 
meet  its  deficiences.  On  this  point  he  thus  expresses  himself  .§ 
u  -vyhen  man  seeks  by  his  own  endeavours  and  habits  to  eman¬ 
cipate  himself  from  the  slavery  of  his  passions,  he  effects 
nothing.  But  when  he  manifests  a  true  zeal  and  earnestness, 
then  he  gains  the  victory,  by  the  accession  of  God’s  power ; 
for  God  bestows  his  Spirit  on  willing  souls.  But  when  they 
remit  their  desire,  the  Spirit,  which  God  bestows,  is  also  with- 


*  Uccpriyiro  i  Clement,  like  Philo,  regarded  the 

serpent  as  a  symbol  of  rjaw.  Protrept.  f.  69.  (  .  nr  f 

f  T*xa  rov  xaifin  rou  v^rm'Ku.a'rov.  btrom.  1.  111.  I. 

4C6.  ’E*iv>i9wa»  SSttov  >?  w  •nQvxons,  a.va.^'n 

Ss'vru.  L.  c.  f.  470.  ,  „ 

1  Oi  x£e, TOS  AviU  TTt;  ifafiw  r£  m*„T*r*, ,  *«.  «■*- 

iTOMiufo'  Jttr*,  i  4vZb,  Tif  ri  fi ««**«»*  » 
ruyyirf.  L.  c.  1.  V.  f.  588.  §  Quis  dives  salv.  c.  21 
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drawn  The  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  not  to  the  sleeping 
and  indolent,  but  the  violent  take  it  by  force.”  lie  was  too 
strongly  enchained  by  this  dogmatical  theory,  too  little  ca¬ 
pable  of  moving  out  of  the  circle  of  his  subjective  notions 
rightly  to  understand,  out  of  its  own  words,  the  Pauline  type 
oi  doctrine— as  appears,  for  instance,  from  his  remarkably 
tortuous  interpretation  of  1  Corinth,  i.  21.  For  in  this  passage 
according  to  Clement,  the  last  words  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
question,  but  thus :  it  was  not  God  who  made  the  wisdom  of 
tins  world  foolishness,  but  it  became  foolishness  through  the 
guilt  of  man.* 


On  this  subject  the  system  of  Origen  is  quite  peculiar; 
and  in  considering  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  his 
theory,  already  explained,  of  an  eternal  creation.  While  the 
Gnostics  sought  to  account  for  the  difference  amono-  rational 
creatures,  partly  by  a  natural  law  regulating  the  graduated 
evolution  of  life  proceeding  from  God,  partly  by  their  deri¬ 
vation  from  different  fundamental  principles,  Origen  referred 
.ill  such  differences  to  moral  freedom.  God,  as  the  absolute 
unity,  he  taught,  can  only  be  a  source  of  unity.  So  far  as 
ail  existence  springs  from  Him,  the  unity  of  his  own  essence 
must  reveal  itself  therein.  No  difference,  no  manifold  ness, 
can  spring  from  Him.  It  would,  moreover,  be  inconsistent 
with  Jus  love  and  justice  not  to  bestow  on  all  his  creatures 
the  same  measure  of  perfection  and  blessedness. f  God  there- 


*  Strom,  fib.  I.  f.  313. 

♦l  t  ^‘tter,  in  his  Christlichen  Philosophic,  Bd.  I.  S.  317,  maintains 
t  lat  Origen  s  doctrine  is  based  upon  the  thought  “  that  created  spirits 
in  the  outset  did  not  actually  partake  of  the  good  and  of  the  perfect  but 

B  fU,tl  f°r  f  *Td'  Their  connateVrfectkS 

notion  of-,  l  i  but  such  a  thought  would  certainly  imply  the 
on  of  a  development  from  a  lower  stage, — a  pio°ressive  and  gra¬ 
duated  movement  from  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  view  utterly  clashes  with  the  systeniof  Origen.  Origen  does 

feclbu  toC°anfaeiireinvolPerfeCt  u  °riginal  state  5  he  refers  afl  imper- 
-  s  s  gUllt  bec?use  u  'vas  au  act  of  freedom  ;  and 

and  not  tho  o  consummation  the  restoration  of  the  original  state, 
creation  ‘th-  P  T  development  of  the  capacities  bestowed  at  (He 
that  hcViu  ,Sm-P  7  I8  tbe, thought  ^"g  at  the  basis  of  his  system, - 
nerfiitfnn  l ,  Sp!n  Shoul,d  maintain,  by  freedom  as  its  property,  the 
Sr10:*'  °n‘t  alread>'  ^  the  creation  ;  and,  living  lost  it, 
source  I"  ??amby  f,'eed0“  i-that  the  fellowship  with  God,  the 
“  a]1  go.od  m  the  rational  creature,  is  not  coercive,  but  can  be 

presei  ved  only  by  virtue  of  a  free  appropriation,  and  can  be  acquired 
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fore  is  to  be  originally  contemplated  as  the  fountain  of  a  world 
of  spirits,  allied'  to  his  own  nature,  blessed  by  communion  with 
him,  the  members  of  which  were  perfectly  homogeneous  In 
the  second  book  of  his  work  Trepl  dpxyb'  he  so  expresses  him¬ 
self  as  if  he  considered  not  only  all  difference  in  the  measure 
of  powers  and  of  blessedness,  but,  generally,  all  differences  in 
individual  existence,  as  not  being  original,  but  as  having 
resulted  in  the  first  instance  from  the  difference* in  the  moral 
tendency  of  the  will.  According  to  this,  Origen  must  have 
held  the  differences  of  the  original  creation  to  be  that  of  beings 
perfectly  equal  and  only  numerically  different ;  and  all  indi¬ 
vidual  peculiarities  to  be  consequences  of  estrangement  from 
God  A  very  narrow  conception,  we  must  allow,  ol t  the 
creation,  as  ministering  to  the  revelation  and  glory  of  God. 
Most  characteristically,  however  (in  spite  of  the  Gnosticism 
and  Platonism  by  which  Origen  was  at  other  times  governed), 
does  it  become  manifest  here  that  the  Christian  point  of  view 
(though  but  partially  and  narrowly  apprehended)  predomi¬ 
nated0  in  his  way  of  thinking,  and  how  a  moral  and  teleo¬ 
logical  element  gained  the  ascendancy  so  as  to  make  all  else 
depend  upon  it.* 

In  Origen’ s  predecessor,  Clement,  we  already  perceive 
how  the  exaggeration  of  one  Christian  principle,  tne  oc- 
trine  of  freedom — its  exclusive  consideration  m  opposition 
to  the  Gnostic  distinction  of  natures— could  lead  to  such  a 
remit  as  the  ascription  of  whatever  distinguished  the  apostles 
from  other  men,  not  to  a  peculiar  nature  bestowed  on 
them  by  God,  but  entirely  to  the  merit  of  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  own  will.  According  to  Ins  opinion,  they  did 
not  become  such  because  they  were  chosen  to  be  such  by 
God,  but  they  were  chosen  to  their  office  by  God  because 
He  foreknew  what  they  would  become  by  the  guidance  of  their 
own  will.  In  proof  of  this  position  Clement  adduces  the 


a train  only  by  the  same  means.  This  too  is  among  the  points  which 

essentially  distinguish  the  doctrine  of  Origen  from  that  ot  Clement. 

J.  e>  ...  -nrmpn.tpri  with  all  SDir 


essentially  clistinguisn  me  uocuuh.  m  .  ,  ,,  •  •  ,  . 

*  The' importance  of  the  free  will,  as  connected  with  all  spiritual 
development,  is  described  by  Origen  in  the  following  words:  ’Eon  fit* 

r  \  \  >  '  _  ~  *  Q,  J  \  1  nrnnn.  erftUC  tr<7TlOl/.GlfriKOVS 


wubrm*  oo  orofi,  Av  ooWUo  nZ  i^orov,  iXXci  roo;  ***&**>••<* 

Xoyoo-,,  i  ft"  to-  irr)  *<*  /«*««»  «  •«  * 

rZ*  -4>OX.Sv  x«>  if  "J"™  ,  7n 

a;T;«v  iXu  roZ  fdy**  «»A  um,  3  fktn^b  *  i*  nTt  fttrx-v  rvy^mt*. 

Matt.  T.  XIII.  s.  26. 
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fact  that  even  Judas  Iscariot  was  one  of  the  apostles; 
that  Matthias,  in  consideration  of  his  worthiness,  was  after¬ 
wards  received  into  the  number  of'  the  apostles  in  place  of 
Judas.*  It  was  only  necessary  to  work  out  this  one-sided 
view,— so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination  and  divine  decrees,  and  so  totally  subversive  of 
any  distinction  of  nature  given  by  creation  itself,  while  it 
.  ascribed  everything  solely  to  moral  worth,  and  to  carry  it  on 
to  its  legitimate  consequences,  in  order  to  advance  from  the 
position  of  Clement  to  the  system  which  Origen  completed. 

However,  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  at  some  later 
period  Origen  retracted  this  hypothesis,  as  he  did  many  other 
immature  ideas  which  he  had  brought  forward  in  that  work 
of  speculative  dogmatism.  At  least,  in  a  passage  of  a  later 
work,'|*  lie  says  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  universal  bright¬ 
ness  of  God’s  glory,  but  that  scattered  beams  of  Ilis  ghiry 
were  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  rational  creation,  since  no 
created  being  could  contain  the  whole  of  the  glory  of  God. 
And  m  this  it  would  seem  to  be  implied  that  what  in  the  Logos' 
is  one  and  the  same  unfolds  itself  in  the  rest  of  the  world* of 
spirits  into  a  manifoldness  of  individual  natures,  of  which  each 
iii  his  own  peculiar  way  reflects  and  represents  the  "lory  of 
God,  so  that  it  is  only  the  collective  sum  of  all  these  individuals 
would  correspond  to  the  condensed  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  Logos.  I  his  must  doubtless  have  been  the  case 
if  Origen  had  clearly  developed  to  his  own  mind  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  thought  which  he  expressed;  but  it  maybe 
questioned  whether  he  ever  did  so.  In  a  passage  of  the  same 
commentary  on  John  from  which  the  one  just  alluded  to  is 
taken,  he  seems  to  consider  it  as  the  final  end  of  this  evolu¬ 
tion  that  all  the  rational  beings  restored  by  the  Logos  to  a 
perfect  communion  with  God  would  have  but  one  common 
employment— that  of  the  intuition  of  God  ;  and  that,  fashioned 
through  the  knowledge  of  the  Father,  they  would  know  as 
completely  what  the  Son  is,  as  at  present  the  Son  (and  the  Son 
alone)  knows  the  Iather.|  But  since,  according  to  the  svsteni 


.  2UX  ,iT‘,  ’naCt'>  ytvlfttn,  uKorroXoi  x.c.-ni  r,  illuua,  Wi\ 

0  fi.Xiyi  <ru,  *vt»s,  ixx'  ymVSa,  Uxtyivn, 

tou  kou  <ru,  <ri).v  vrooo^tofzivou,  StrpITl.  J.  VI  f  li6" 
t  In  Joann.  T.  XXXII.  s.  18. 

t  In  Joann.  T.  I.  s.  1G.  See  also  the  passage  in  Matth.  T.  X.  s.  2,  f. 
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of  Origen,  all  things  are,  by  that  final  consummation,*  to  be 
restored  to  their  original  condition,  it  seems  to  follow  that  such  a 
state  of  equality  and  unity  was  the  one  which  originally  existed. 

Origen  argued  still  further :  God  alone  is  by  his  own  nature 
e-ood  ;  all  created  beings,  on  the  contrary,  are,  and  continue  to 
be  o-ood  only  by  virtue  of  their  fellowship  with  the  original 
fountain  of  all  good,  the  Logos.  As  soon  as  the  desire  arises 
in  any  rational  being  to  be  something  for  himself,  evil  exis  s. 
“  What  has  become  good,”  says  Origen, |  l*  cannot  be  in  like 
manner  good  as  that  which  is  goodness  by  its  own  essence. 
It  can  never  be  wanting,  however,  to  him  who,  for  its  preser¬ 
vation,  receives  into  himself  the  so-called  living  bread. 
Whoever  fails  to  obtain  it  fails  by  his  own  fault ;  since  he 
neglects  to  partake  of  the  living  bread  and  of  the  true  water, 
wherewith,  nourished  and  refreshed,  the  wings  grow.  J  Lvil 
is  the  only  thing  which  has  the  ground  of  its  existence  in  it¬ 
self,  and  not  in  God  ;  which,  therefore,  generally,  is  grounded 
in  no  being,  but  is  nothing  else  than  an  estrangement  from 
the  true  being.  It  is  that  which  has  only  a  subjective  and  not 
an  objective  existence, — that  which  is  in  itself  nothing.§ 

207  •  “  Then  the  righteous  will  no  longer  shine  in  different  ways,  as  at 
the  beginning;  but  111  will  shine  like  one  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 

Fathe?.”  Matth.  xiii.  43  ’"g™  vasZe  of 

a'.  xari  r£s  a.PZ»c,  a  us  nXios-)  let  ths  passage  oi 

Origen  qould  be  understood  as  referring  barely  to  an  equality  of  moral 

condition  and  blessedness.  ,  ,rT 

*  The  dvroKtt.rct'trra'O’is.  t  c*  Cels.  .  ...  .  « 

j  An  allusion  to  the  myth  in  Plato’s  Phaidrus  respecting  the  wings  of 

the  soul.^iatQ.s  metaphys-,cai  idea  of  the  ph  ?*  (according  to  which,  if  we 
have  got  a  clear  notion  of  it,  evil  is  necessary  as  a  limit  to  the  evolution 
of  life ;  and,  consequently,  the  idea  of  evil,  as  to  its  moral  import,  is 
virtually  annulled)  Origen  gave  more  of  a  moral  significance.  The  ^ 
!,  here  is,  according  to  his  view,  rather  privative  than  negative.  See  in 

Joann.  T.  II.  s.  7  :  Oi  “  “ yu“".  t,vXo^s 

^  Sprtt  re^r.Zcu-  oi  li  rh  rod  oyro;  ^ro^y, 

-  1  *  >  »  --  Hence  I  cannot  at  all  admit  the  cor- 


this  sort  in  which  created  spirrs  ongmauj  e-  .  r-  -- 

regarded  by  Origen  as  an  element  in  them  of  evil  or  impurity,  since  he 
considered  evil  generally  to  be  simply  a  defect  of  goodness.  Such  a 
view  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  Origen,  who  thought  it  of 
so  much  importance  to  define  evil  as  a  thing  which  has  its ground  w moo 
natural  necessity,  but  which  is  derivable  only  from  an  act  of  the  free 
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Hence  he  says,  “  The  assertion  of  the  Gnostics,  that  Satan 
is  no  creature  of  God,*  has  some  foundation  in  truth;  namely, 
to  this  extent,  that,  while  Satan  is  indeed  a  creature  of  God  in 
respect  to  his  nature ;  yet  as  Satan  he  is  not  so.”f 

When  the  will  of  the  spirits,  who  were  blessed  in  a  divine 
life,  became  estranged  from  God,  the  original  unity  was  dis¬ 
solved  ;  a  disharmony  arose,  which  could  only  be  restored  to 
unison  by  a  long  process  of  purification  and  culture.  The 
soul  of  the  world  is  nothing  but  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God,  which  is  able  to  combine  these  great  moral  differences 
into  one  living  whole,  and  which  pervades  and  animates  the 
universe,  subjecting  all  dissonances  to  a  higher  law .J 

The  corporeal  world  was  brought  into  existence  and  consti¬ 
tuted  with  a  view  to  this  end,  that  the  spirits  which  had 
become  incapable  of  the  purely  spiritual,  divine  life,  might  be 
brought  to  a  consciousness  of  their  estrangement  from  God, 
and  of  their  culpable  misery ;  that  a  craving  after  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  their  fellowship  witli  the  divine  Fountain  of  Good 
might  be  awakened  in  them ;  that  they  might  become  more 
and  more  purified  by  conflict.  The  matter  lying  at  the  ground 
of  the  corporeal  world  is  the  indeterminate  element,  destitute 
of  all  properties,  wliich  first  receives  from  the  plastic  hand  of 
Omnipotence  a  certain  form  and  pressure,  which  varied 
according  as  bodies  of  a  higher  or  a  lower  order,  ethereal  or 
gross,  were,  in  manifold  gradations,  to  be  formed  out  of  it.§ 
Thus  arise  numerous  grades  of  existence,  from  the  spiritual  to 
the  sensuous,  corresponding  to  the  different  stages  of  fallen 
beings.  ||  There  exist  intelligences  which  are  united  with, 

will.  The  notions  of  imperfection  and  of  moral  evil  are,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  God,  it  is  true,  is  the  holy, 
.good  being,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  creature  can  be  so  called  (see  1'.  11. 
in  Matth.  s.  10) ;  but  moral  evil  is  not  an  original  element,  hut  is  to  he 
traced  only  to  a  voluntary  apostacy  from  God.  The  p*  ov  is  not  to  be 
-considered  as  a  defect  cleaving  to  created  existence,  but  as  a  voluntary 
alienation  from  the  uv.  *  See  Part  II. 

f  In  Joann.  T.  II.  s.  7.  f  fyxm,  1.  II.  c.  1. 

§  In  the  ‘ivuXo;  xoirpos  is  to  be  distinguished  lying  at  the  ground, 
and  the  x'oyo;  o  xoa/xav  r> i»  ilxnv.  In  Joann.  T.  XIX.  s.  5. 

||  We  here  encounter  a  difficult  question;  viz.  whether  Origen  sup¬ 
posed  that  from  the  beginning  the  uXn  also  was  brought  into  existence, 
together  with  the  world  of  spirits,  as  a  necessary  limit  for  the  creature, 
so  that  the  creaturely  spirit  must  of  necessity  be  always  provided  with 
.a  material  organization,  which,  corresponding  only  to  the  stage  of  moral 
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though  not  so  completely  constrained  by,  a  more  exalted 
organization,  designed  to  minister  to  and  assist  the  other  fallen 

perfection,  would  be  of  a  higher  or  lower  order ;  or  whether  he  traced 
to  the  fall  the  first  origin  of  matter,  and  of  the  material  world  itselt. 
If  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  passage  in  the  work  mo)  i«xuv’ 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  considering  the  former  position  as  the 
doctrine  of  Origen.  The  remarkable  passage  (1.  II.  c.  2,  s.  2)  runs  as 
follows  :  “  Principaliter  quidem  creatas  esse  rationales  naturas,  matena- 
lem  vero  substantiam  opinione  quidem  et  intellectu  solum  separan  ah 
eis  et  pro  ipsis  vel  post  ipsas  effectam  videri,  sed  nunquam  sine  ipsa  eos 
vel  vixisse  vel  vivere.”  From  this  we  should  he  led  to  represent  the 
subject  as  Ritter  understands  it ;  namely,  that  the  conception  of  matter 
arises  simply  from  an  abstraction  of  the  sum  total  constituting  the  crea- 
turely  existence  ;  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  objective  conception  of 
the  limit  of  creaturely  existence,  of  that  which  forms  the  boundary  ot 
individual  existence,— just  as  the  Platonists  taught  that  the  conception 
of  matter  could  be  apprehended  only  by  the  xdyo;  vo'S«s.  And  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  antithesis  between  body  and  spirit  vanishes,  to  our 
apprehension,  if  we  think  of  the  manifold  gradations  in  the  attributes  or 
properties  stamped  on  the  vXny  and  by  abstraction  go  back  to  the  unde- 
termined  somewhat  which  lies  at  the  ground  of  all  these;  ptniv  ro 
TUV  voiorriruv  /MrapaXXouffuv  lU  o.ipSa^Iccv.  Ill  Joailll.  T.  XIII.  S.  0.. 
This  too  would  harmonize  with  his  doctrine  concerning  the  glorious 
organization  after  the  resurrection,  which  rests  doubtless  on  the  same 
o-eneral  foundation,  and  with  his  doctrine  concerning  the  transfigured, 
ethereal  bodies  of  the  angels;  ™  o.yyixuv  <rupa.ro.  aiBioiu  «u 

ovyou-ih  <pu;.  In  Matth.  T.  XVII.  s.  30.  ,  And  to  the  souls  of  the 
planets  he  ascribes  a  tupa.  ctiSigtov  xctSupurccrov.  De  orate.  i.  In 
this  case  we  must,  with  Ritter,  consider  this  mode  of  expression  as  a 
strictly  scientific  one,  to  which  everything  else  should,  in  Origen  s 
sense,  be  referred.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  a  produc- 
tion  of  matter  .which  ensued  at  some  later  period,  it  must  be  understood 
to  be  a  case  in  which,  descending  from  the  strictly  scientific  position,  and 
accommodating  himself  to  a  more  popular  mode  of  thinking,  lie  leaves 
the  position  of  the  yyua,;  for  that  of  the  vims.  But  we  greatly  doubt 
whether  we  are  warranted  to  ascribe  to  Origen  a  speculative  theory  ot 
this  sort,  so  rigidly  carried  out  and  uniformly  adhered  to.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  good  reason  for  explaining  all  his  assertions 
belonging  to  a  later  period,  which  seem  to  contradict  what  _is  here 
affirmed,  according  to  the  theory  set  forth  in  the  work  d°Xu; ;  for, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  mode  of  thinking  combined  speculative 
elements,  borrowed  from  other  quarters,  with  others  derived  from 
Christianity,  it  is  obvious  how  easily  he  might  be  led  to  retract,  at 
some  later  period,  many  things  which  be  had  put  ‘orth  m  Ins  first 
attempt  at  a  speculative  system  of  doctrine.  In  this  work  itselt  be 
rather  puts  down  the  matter  as  problematical,  than  decides  on  it  with 
confidence.  In  Joann.  T.  I.  s.  17— where,  indeed,  he  expresses  himself, 
not  in  a  positive  manner,  but  in  the  form,  uyuyxuio*  iv.rrvrca  u  he 
distinguishes  an  uuXo;  ffruvry  x.ca  u-ffupa.ro;  C>UY,i  tis  the  origina  ,  rom 
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spirits.  These  dwell  in  the  planets,*  and  perform  a  painful  ser¬ 
vice  of  love,  yearning-  for  the  time  of  universal  restoration, 
when,  relieved  from  this  burden,  they  shall  be  raised  once 
more  to  a  pure  state  of  existence,  emancipated  from  all  that  is 
sensuous  (the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  spoken  of 
in  Rom.  viii.  19). f  According  to  Origen’s  doctrine,  these 
higher  intelligences  owe  it  to  their  own  free  will  alone,  to 
their  own  merit,  that  they  occupy  this  elevated  rank  in  crea¬ 
tion  ;  and  that,  being  united  in  this  free  manner  to  the  corpo¬ 
real  world,  they  have  received  such  an  organization  of  a  higher, 
glorious,  and  more  ethereal  kind.  The  question  may  now  arise  : 
Did  Origen  regard  these  beings  as  having  taken  no  share  in 
the  first  fall,  but  as  having,  by  their  unalterable  fidelity  to  the 
Creator,  entitled  themselves  to  this  place  in  the  universe?  In 
this  case  he  must  have  supposed  that,  by  virtue  of  the  free 
direction  of  their  own  will,  some  among  the  rational  existences 
had  persevered  in  goodness,  while  others  swerved  from  it ;  but 
that  those  even  who  had  remained  steadfast  must  enter  into  a 
connection  with  the  corporeal  world, — not  as  a  due  punishment 
of  their  guilt,  but  of  their  own  free  choice,  submitting  thereto 
in  order  to  promote  the  good  of  their  fallen  fellows.  The 
more  therefore  do  they  long  for  that  period  when,  the  end  of  the 
universal  purification  having  been  attained,  they  too  shall  be 
released  from  this  burdensome  service.  Or  perhaps— and  the 
doctrine  set  forth  in  the  work  mpl  c’tp^aJv  is  certainly  more 
favourable  to  this  view  of  the  matter — Origen  did  not  con¬ 
sider  these  intelligences  to  be  those  who  had  remained  wholly 
unaffected  by  the  general  defection  of  the  created  existence, 
but  simply  those  who  had  taken  the  least  share  in  it,  and  who 
consequently,  by  virtue  of  this  determination  of  their  Mill, 
whereby  they  at  least  distinguished  themselves  from  the  rest, 
obtained  this  position  in  the  universe.  But  if  this  was  his 
train  of  thought,  then  Origen  took  away  from  free  will  with 

corporeal  existence,  even  from  every  free  connection  with  an  organization 
of  transfigured  mould.  And,  in  Joann.  T.  XIX.  s.  5,  he  opposes  this 
later  formed  corporeal  world  to  the  xlo-po;  yonrl;,  subsisting  alone: 
AXXa  xai  o ,  Itixvufttvos  xhrfio;  LXixos  ytvofhivoi  ha  70b;  hr, 3 ivrus  rr,i 
iyiiAtw  ^ur,;  rovrou;  fy.lv  \-jgu  haipogou:,  o'lrivis  lb  •xcr.v-i:,  u;  fi.lv  Vfh  ™  a vXa 
x.a.1  *ra  J&ctrw  umv,  ou  rroo’ov  roo  oaov  J  <tcc  cco^Gc^ee 

auyxp'tau.  And  lie  says  that  the  formation  of  the  xbfffAOi  tvuXog  is  not 
without  reason  described  as  a  xarufaxr,. 

*  See  above,  p.  37  -j-  See,  e.  g.,  de  Martyr,  s.  7. 
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ono  hand  what  ho  gave  to  it  with  the  other  ,  for,  in  this 
case  free  will  no  longer  makes  a  difference  between  the  beings 
"who  persevered  in  goodness  and  those  who  fell  tiom  it,  but 
only  between  those  who  deviated  to  a  greater  or  to  a  less 
extent ;  and  therefore  moral  evil  appears  to  be  a  something 
necessary  to  created  existence, — at  least  in  a  certain  degree, 
or  as  a  necessary  point  of  transition. 

We  see  before  us  only  a  fragment  of  that  great  course  of 
the  world  which  alone  embraces  all  moral  diveisities,  together 
witli  all  the  consequences,  which,  up  to  then-  entire  removal  at 
the  general  consummation,  flow  out  of  them ;  and  hence  our 
defective,  limited  Theodicee.* 

From  Origen’s  doctrine  it  necessarily  followed  that  hu¬ 
man  souls  were  originally  the  same  in  kind  with  all  higher 
spirits ;  that  the  difference  between  the  former  and  the  latter, 
and  between  the  former  compared  with  each  other,  proceeded 
only  from  a  diversity  in  the  moral  bent  of  the  will  of  the 
several  individuals ;  that  accordingly  all  souls  are  fallen 
heavenly  beings.  All  consciousness  in  time,  which  mores 
between  opposites,  and  the  understanding,  which  is  directed  to 
things  finite,  resulted  simply  from  the  estrangement  from  that 
unity  of  the  divine  life  of  immediate  intuition ;  and  the  true 
destination  of  the  soul  is  to  be  purified,  and  to  return  once  more 
to  that  life  which  consists  in  the  pure,  immediate  intuition  of 
God  ;  or,  since  the  life  of  the  spirit  was  changed  to  a  life  of 
the  soul  by  the  quenching  of  the  heavenly  fire,  the  soul  is  to 
be  again  transfigured  into  spirit. f 

His  theory  of  the  soul’s  preexistence  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Creationists ,  who  taught  that  each  individual  soul  is 
formed  by  an  immediate  creative  act  of  God  (a  doctrine  which 
seemed  to  him  irreconcilable  with  the  love  and  the  justice  of 
God,  which  extend  equally  to  all  his  creatures),  and  also  to 
Tertullian’s  Traducianism  (or  the  doctrine  of  the  generation 
of  souls) — which  he  regarded  as  gross  and  sensual.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  maintain  his  own  peculiar  and  speculative  theory 
of  the  origin  of  souls,  without  clashing  with  the  teaching 

*  Homil.  IV.  in  Jes.  s.  1.  v 

t  T»V  KVOVTOMTIV  Ka)  A*  ’fw?"  <L*0  ToZ  £jjv  TU  ■JTViU/J.a.Tl 

vlyonv  -h  «"»  yh°vi  'PVX* >  xa‘  'PUX*  Ka™!T 

yin™,  n.  diX.  1.  H.  c.  8.  Compare  the  similar  view  of  the 
Gnostics  above. 
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of  the  church,  he  insisted  (as  he  had  before  done  in  defending  his 
theory  of  a  creation  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  this  tem¬ 
poral  world)  that  these  points  had  been  left  undecided  by  the 
church. 

But  on  the  doctrine  concerning  an  adherent  corruption  of 
human  nature  lie  expressed  himself  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  teachers  of  the  North- African  church.  He 
could  speak  of  a  mystery  of  the  birth,*  through  which  every 
individual  that  comes  into  the  world  needs  purification  ;  and  in 
defence  of  this  view  appealed  to  the  same  texts  of  scripture 
which  others  adduced  to  support  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
Only  he  traced  this  condition  of  human  nature  to  another 
source  ;  namely,  to  the  personal  guilt  of  each  fallen  heavenly 
spii  it  in  an  earlier  state  of  existence.  Now,  according  to 
Origen’s  theory,  this  corruption  was  not  the  same  in  all  ;  °but 
its  degree  depended  on  the  degree  of  the  previous  guilt. 
Although  he  considered  Adam  to  be  a  true,  historical  person, 
yet  he  regarded  him  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  first  in¬ 
carnate  soul  which  had  fallen  from  the  heavenly  state  of 
existence.  Like  the  Gnostics,  he  too  gave  a  symbolical  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  narrative  of  Paradise ;  representing  it  as  the 
symbol  of  a  higher  spiritual  world,  Adam  being  The  type  of 
mankind  at  large,  of  all  fallen  souls.j 

In  his  work  ire /A  up^Aiv,  Origen — here  too  agreeing  with  the 
Platonists  and  with  many  of  the  Gnostics- — had  admitted  the 
doctiine  (as  one  which  at  least  could  not  be  directly  disproved) 
that  fallen  souls  might,  through  total  degeneracy,  sink  as  low 
as  the  bodies  of  brutes.  J  But  as  his  system  differed  essentially 
from  the  Neo-Platonic,  by  insisting  on  the  moral,  teleological 
principle  peculiar  to  Christianity,  his  principles,  as  they  became 
more  clearly  fixed  in  his  mind,  must  have  ultimately  led  him 
to  i  eject  altogether  the  doctrine  of  such  a  transmigration  of 
souls,  as  inconsistent  with  that  end  of  purification  which  pre- 


*  M UffTVptOV  <7>1$  ywifftcos. 

t  C.  Cels.  1.  4,  40  :  Ov%  ovruf  trig)  IA;  nvo;,  a;  trsoi  oXou  rov  ylvous 

■raura  <pa<rxovro;  tou  SAou  x'oyov.  It  is  reconcilable  with  this  that  Ol'igeu, 
in  speaking  of  Adam  on  other  occasions,  expressed  himself  wholly  after 
the  manner  of  the  church,  as  in  Joann.  T.  J.  s.  22  ;  T.  XIII.  s.  34.  He 
might  understand  the  language  in  his  own  sense,  especially  in  homilies, 
to  which  the  gnosis  did  not  properly  belong.  Horn.  XIV.  in  Jerem. 

1  See  the  Greek  fragment  w.  1. 1.  Orig.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  T.  I.  f.  70. 
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supposes  the  continuance  of  consciousness.*  The  doctrine 
which,  in  agreement  with  the  ethico-teleological  point  of  view, 
he  held  of  the  soul’s  purification  being  carried  on  by  a  con¬ 
tinual  process  up  to  its  Jinal  restoration,  forms  rather  the 
direct  opposite  to  that  hypothesis  of  a  cycle  of  metempsychoses, 
which  grew  out  of  the  predominant  habit  of  contemplating  the 
course  of  nature. 

Origen,  like  the  Gnostics,  placed  in  man’s  fallen  nature 
three  principles,  the  aap^L^or,  the  \p  v^ikov,  and  the  Trvevparacoy  ; 
and  also  supposed  three  different  stages  or  positions  of  human 
nature  corresponding  to  these  principles.  But  he  differed  from 
them  in  one  essential  point.  As  he  acknowledged  all  human 
souls  to  be  the  same  in  kind,  so  he  held  that  the  original  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  was  the  same,  and  consequently  he  represented  the 
different  stages  as  resulting,  not  from  any  original  difference 
of  natures,  but  from  the  predominance  of  some  one  or  other 
of  those  principles  determined  by  the  different  tendencies  of 
the  will.  The  spirit  (7 rrevya)  is  the  highest  element  in  man’s 
nature ;  it  is  that  which  is  immediately  divine,  that  whereby 
man  is  connected  with  a  higher  order  of  things — the  organ 
through  which  alone  he  is  capable  of  understanding  divine 
things.  It  is  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  evil,  or  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted  or  alloyed  by  anything  foreign.  Nothing  evil,  nothing 
but  what  is  divine,  can  proceed  from  it.f  At  most  it  can 
only  retire  wholly  out  of  view  and  become  dormant  through 
man’s  guilt, — being  hindered  from  revealing  itself  and  from 
acting  by  the  predominance  of  sense,  of  the  lower  faculties  of 
the  soul,  of  a  worldly  temper.  In  the  words  of  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul,  concerning  an  opposition  between  the  works  of  the  flesh 
and  the  works  of  the  spirit,  Origen  finds  a  confirmation  of  his 
opinion,  since  he  refers  the  latter  to  the  spirit  in  man,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  flesh, — the  active  principle  in  all 
that  is  good 4  The  reaction  of  the  inward  presentiment  of 
God  and  of  conscience  against  ungodliness  he  derives  from 
this  rrytvpa.  Herein  is  revealed  a  commanding,  judging, 

*  See  c.  Cels.  1.  III.  c.  76;  II.  16,  in  Jerem.,  where  he  speaks  of 
metempsychosis  in  a  parabolical  sense,  carefully  guarding  against  the 
misconception  which  would  arise  from  taking  his  language  literally. 

f  ’ Avt'PTi^iKrov  revv  %U(>ovcdv  t 0  vrvtufAa.  In  Joann.  T.  XXXII.  s.  11. 

j  T a  kocXXiittcc.  xiyovrai  Jv«i  tou  mwfixroi,  o'u %  us  an  oi’nStm 

•ns,  tov  uyiou ,  aXXcc  to v  avSpuorou. 
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punishing  power,  superior  to  the  soul  itself.*  Those  men  in 
whom  the  soul  surrenders  itself  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  this 
7iw£u^a,  in  whom  this  faculty  is  predominant,  are  on  this  ac¬ 
count  denominated  spiritual  men,  nyevfj.aTLKoi.^  In  the  case 
of  those  who  are  the  true  saints,  the  unity  of  the  whole  life  is 
grounded  on  the  fact  of  its  being  determined  by  this  n vr.vya, 
—this  is  the  governing  principle  of  their  whole  life.  Living 
in  the  spirit,  all  they  do  and  suffer  proceeds  from  it — it  is  that 
which  gives  their  conduct  its  true  import  and  significancy.J 
From  this  point  of  view  Origen  ought  to  have  been  led  to  see 
(what  seems  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  that  is  here  said)  that  it  is 
by  this  unity  grounded  in  the  godlike  alone  (the  essence)  that 
the  destination  of  human  nature  can  find  its  completion,  its 
fulfilment, — that  the  true  end  of  man  consists  in  this  very 
thing.  Yet  he  says  that,  where  St.  Paul  opposes  the  TTrevyci- 
tikuq  to  the  (1  Cor.  ii.  14,  16),  he  describes  the  latter 

only,  and  not  the  former,  as  men  ;  since  man  consists  of  body 
and  soul,  but  the  7rv£vp«rtk'dc  is  more  than  man.§  And  this 
form  of  expression  is  not  a  mere  isolated  exaggeration,  pos¬ 
sessing  no  farther  meaning  or  bearing  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  theology,  but  it  stands  closely  connected 
with  that  leading  tendency,  already  described,  which  inclined 
Origen,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  to  regard  the  godlike 
not  as  the  truly  human  element,  but  as  something  super¬ 
human, — a  tendency  in  which  we  recognised  the  reaction  of  a 


*  In  his  commentary  on  Romans,  1.  II.  where  Origen  refers  what  St. 
Paul  says  concerning  conscience  to  the  workings  of  this  wtupoa,  he  ex¬ 
presses  himself,  according  to  Jerome’s  translation,  as  follows  •  Quia  ergo 
tantam  ejus  video  libertatein,  quae  in  bonis  quidem  gestis  gaudeat  semper 
et  exsultet,  in  malis  vero  non  arguatur,  sed  ipsam  animam,  cui  cohseret, 
reprehendat  et  arguat,  arbitror,  quod  ipse  sit  spiritus,  qui  ab  apostolo 
esse  cum  animo  dicitur,  velut  picdagogus  et  quidaiu  sociatus  et  rector,  ut 
earn  de  melioribus  moneat  vel  de  culpis  castiget  et  arguat.  Ed.  Lomm. 
T.  VI.  p.  107.  b  6 

t  °v  xa-ra.  fiiTt>X''iv  tirixgaToutrav  o  vv'.vumtixo;.  In  .Toanil. 

T.  II.  s.  15. 


t  yai  0  ay‘°S  Z”  vviuf/,ant  vrgoxarccpxovTi  ruv  Iv  tu  Z,riv  xa)  Tracrvi; 
xo,t  tux*15  xai  tou  Us ov  vptvou,  outcj;  vrav  o,  ti  t?qt  ccv  froiy, 

-TToiu  Wvs vpiun,  aWa.  xav  -7cti.irxi}.  Tatrxit  wti ipian.  In  Joann.  T.  XXXII.  S.  1 1, 
yap  oL  fiurm  avrov  [tile  Apostle  Paul]  i pa^sv  sir;  tou  Tviufj.cc- 

TIXOV  (/.’!]  TgOlTTiStlKtVai  TO  a vSffCUTOS,  XgllTTOV  yot(>  1)  civSfftoTOy  0  OTViUl/jCCTiXOS, 

Ton  qToi  tv  'Jvi'X.y  n  h  (JcupcaTi  n  sv  truva/atportgoi;  °UX.* 

xa)  ’iv  ru  toutuv  Stiortpw,  wtufcUTi  ;  L.  C.  T.  II.  S.  15. 
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principle  which,  belonging  to  the  old  world,*  still  remained 
to  be  vanquished  by  Christianity.  And  connected  with  this 
distinction  of  the  Ti-vsvfxa  from  the  as  the  purely  human 

element,  is  his  doctrine  that  those  in  whom  the  \f/vx>i  sur¬ 
rendered  itself  to  the  guidance  of  the  Trvevfia  would  persevere 
in  the  unity  of  the  existence  thus  animated  by  the  irvevfia,  and 
in  the  perfected  state  of  their  essence,  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  Trvev  fia,  would  rise  to  a  higher 
life  after  death.  On  the  other  hand  those,  in  whom  the  ^vxh 
always  resists  the  7 rvevfia,  would  after  death  be  forsaken  by  the 
latter,  which  would  return  to  God  from  whom  it  came,  while 
they  themselves,  separated  from  the  nvevfia,  would  be  given 
up  to  woe ;  t — a  doctrine  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  Origen’s  idea  of  a  purifying  process  going  on  after  death, 
and  of  an  universal  restoration  as  the  final  end  of  all  things. 
Moreover  he  ascribed  to  this  Trv£v/j.a — as  follows  from  his  idea, 
which  we  have  already  unfolded,  of  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  rational  being  and  God — no  self-government, 
no  independent  self-subsistence,  but  regarded  it  as  the  organ 
destined  to  receive  into  itself  and  to  represent  the  workings  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  According  to  his  doctrine  the  7 rvivfia  in 
man  can  be  active  only  by  its  connection  with  the  Divine 
Spirit.  J 

As  Origen  then  supposed  a  threefold  division  of  human 
nature,  so  "he  distinguished  three  different  stages  of  moral  de¬ 
velopment  ;  according  as  the  irvtv^a,  the  or  'Tft>°£ 

predominated.  The  second  stage,  where  the  personal  7, 
estranged  from  God,  is  uppermost  (though  there  may  coexist 

*  Thus  by  Aristotle  (Ethic.  Nicomach.  X.  7)  the  contemplative  life,  as 
the  divine,  ■which  answers  to  the  godlike  in  man,  to  the  you;.  is  placed 
above  the  practical,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  purely  human:  u  3s 7ov 

i  you;  7TO01;  r«v  d.v9-ocoToy,  r.a. 1  o  Kara  toutop  fo/os  lt7o;  oroo;  Toy  dy^uornoy  foioy  ; 
and  yet  he  says  of  the  you; — touto  fj-aXicTu.  d.y§paoro;. 

f  The  passages  which  we  here  cite  are  taken  from  works  which  have 
only  been  preserved  to  us  in  Latin  translations ;  the  fidelity  of  which, 
however,  on  these  points,  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect.  Commentar. 
ep.  ad  Rom.  1.  II.  c.  9,  p.  108,  ed.  Lomm.  Hie  ipse  spiritus  est,  qui 
cchajret  animabus  justorum.  Si  vero  inobediens  ei  anima  et  contumax 
fuerit,  dividetur  ab  ea  post  excessum.  Commentar.  series  in  Matth.  c. 
G2,  T.  IV.  p.  352,  ed.  Lomm. 

J  In  Matth.  T.  XIII.  S.  2  :  "E riooy  lived  TO  tou  SioZ  irnvua.,  X.O.V  s» 
rituv  S,  orapa  to  Tviufjoa  ‘xcottou  dtSo&iTov  to  fv  auru  ;  which  latter  he 
liere  also  distinguishes  from  the  ^ vxn . 
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with  it  a  certain  dominion  over  sense),  where  the  soul  follows 
its  egoistic  inclinations,  is  the  stage  of  a  certian  merely 
worldly  cultivation,  of  an  intelligent  Egoism,  where,  though 
no  enthusiasm  for  moral  goodness  impels  the  man,  still  moral 
evil  does  not  break  out  into  any  violent  excesses, — where,  in 
short,  as  Origen  expresses  it,  the  man  is  neither  cold  nor  hot 
Ihis  stage,  considered  in  itself,  holds  the  middle  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  others  ;  yet  it  may  be  asked  from  which  point 
is  it  easiest  to  attain  the  divine  life?  Origen  proposes  the 
question  whether  the  (TapKiKoc  (the  carnal  man)  might  not  be 
led  more  easily  than  the  i/m^orne  (the  spiritual  man)  to  a  convic- 
rion  of , sin,  and  thereby  to  true  conversion  *  Connected  here¬ 
with  is  Origen’s  idea  that,  in  the  same  way  as  a  wise  physician 
"  i  sometimes  call  forth  the  elements  of  disease  lurking  in  the 
body,  and  by  means  of  his  art  cause  other  disorders  to  arise 
lrom  them,  with  the  view  of  expelling  by  this  expedient  the 
elements  ol  disease  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  entire  or¬ 
ganism  ;  so  God  places  men  in  situations  where  the  evil  lurk¬ 
ing  in  their  nature  is  stimulated  to  violent  outbreaks,  in  order 
to  bring  them  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  their  moral  dis¬ 
order,  and  of  its  pernicious  effects,  and  so  to  heal  them  the 
more  easily  and  radically.!  In  this  sense  he  explains  the 
scriptural  expression,  God  hardens  the  heart,  and  the  like. 

As  Origen  regarded  the  self-determination  of  the  free  will  in 
the  creature  as  the  original  ground  of  all  the  diversities  existing 
among  rational  beings,  so  he  also  supposed  it  was  likewise  this 
which  conditions  the  whole  subsequent  process  of  purification 
and  development,  including  all  its  stadia  up  to  the  final  goal  of 
restoration.^  Accordingly,  it  is  with  him  an  important  point 
o  efine  the  notions  of  God’s  foreknowledge  and  of  pre¬ 
destination  as  contradistinguished  from  the  doctrine  of  an 


*  ITtji  1.  III.  c.  4. 

t  See  de  oral.  c.  29,  and  the  fragment  of  the  commentary  on  Exod.  c. 
A  ‘  f  !I?  the  ,,  chapter  of  the  QiXoKax!*,  and  in  the  2nd  vol.  ed.  de  la 

«  ’  I,  11  •  l7r‘  T,vav  rupariKuv  VxSnpaTuv,  tl;  [iu$o;  tov,  7/ 

**«?**•«*  ils  ttjv  ior^dvuocy  t,v*v  (ba.ou.dxu,, 

.A*.,  *«,  «,»  lX„v,  pXty^d;  ifivo.w  xa.)  lta,^aus  *«} 

»  -  ^.tovcc;  ojv  u^z  ric,  ovrcj;  o'ipccu  xu.i  <rov  Ssdv  o!zovo/xt7v  <r«v  xputpui 

Lomm  “!  ”  xiz^’,xu/av  r7ls  T.  VIII.  p.  305,  ed. 

.  'i'Uxw,  US  rbv  diS/oii  avrr.s  Zu'r,, 

au  (goviruv  to  aur^ouinoii.  De  Orat.  S.  29. 
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eluapgsvr],  or  of  an  unconditional  necessity.  He  teaches  that 
God,  having-  taken  into  view  all  the  different  bents  of  will, 
and  all  the  possibilities  of  which  they  were  the  condition,* * * § 
arranged  accordingly  the  plan  of  the  universe..  He  distin- 
tinguishes,  in  moral  evil,  an  objective  and  a  subjective  neces¬ 
sity.  Even  though  an  existing  moral  evil  must  exhibit  itself 
in  this  or  that  determinate  form,  still  it  is  not  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  that  this  or  that  determinate  evil  should  be  brought  about 
by  this  or  that  particular  individual.! 

From  the  exposition  already  given  of  Origen’s  doctrine, 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  world  to  God,  and  of 
the  spirit" (7 rveiga')  in  man  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ( vvtifia  ayiov), 
little  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  way  in  which  grace  and  free 
will  are,  in  his  system,  made  to  harmonize  with  each  other. 
In  this  view  he  says,  “  As  the  good  thrift  of  husbandry 
requires  the  coming  together  of  two  factors,  the  husband¬ 
man’s  own  activity  and  the  blessing  of  God  ;  so,  in  order 
to  goodness  in  rational  beings,  there  must  be  their  own  fiee 
will  and  the  power  of  God  to  uphold  the  good  purpose.^ 
But  man’s  free  will  anti  God’s  assistance  are  both  necessary, 
not  only  to  becoming  good,  but  also  to  perseverance  in  virtue 
when  once  attained ;  since  even  the  perfect  man  would  fall, 
if  he  became  proud  of  his  goodness,  and  ascribed  it  to  himseli 

_ if  he  failed  to  give  the  honour  which  is  due  to  Him  who 

bestowed  on  him  all  chiefly  by  which  he  was  enabled  both  to 
attain  to  virtue  and  to  persevere  in  it.§ 

From  what  then  in  the  Anthropology  of  this  period  we 
have  found  to  have  been  held  in  common  by  all,  it  is  evident 
that,  not  only — as  was  the  case  even  among  the  Gnostics  the 
doctrine  of  a  Redeemer  found  a  sympathy  in  the  need  of  re¬ 
demption  universally  felt,  but  also — and  this  constituted  the 
difference  between  the  Anthropology  of  the  church  and  that  of 
the  Gnostics — that  none  supposed  human  nature  to  be  so  beset 
with  moral  evil  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  complete  appro- 

*  See  the  commentary  on  Genesis. 

+  *A vayX'Vi  Wt),  rotura.  lAOs/v,  ovk  ccvayxn  2s  2/a  Tovdt  tivc;.  In  MAtth. 
T.  XIII.  s.  22.  ,  ,  „  _  ,  ,  _  ,  - 

|  To  rou  Xoyixou  dya9-o\i  piy-TOt  lari')  ix,  ri  T?f  orgocciotaiws  aurou  kcu  rns 

(TVf/.'XVtOVO’Ylf  Ss/a?  TM  Ta  KCtWlffTC^  'TT^OiXof/.iVM. 

§  From  the  commentary  on  IV.  Philocal.  c.  24,  ed.  Lomm.  I. 
XI.  p.  450. 
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priation  of  it  by  the  Redeemer.  Hence,  from  the  very  first, 
the  mind  of  the  church  was  gradually  developed  in  antagonism 
with  Docetism  under  all  its  forms  and  degrees.  This  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Docetism  is  strongly  marked  in  such  passages  of  the 
epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius  as  by  their  stamp  of  antiquity 
form  a  decided  contrast  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  these  letters. 
It  is  here  said  of  the  Docetae,  in  an  original  way,  “  They,  who 
would  make  nothing  but  a  spectre  of  Christ,  are  themselves 
like  spectres — spectral  men.”*  And  Tertullian  says  to  the 
Docetae,  “  How  is  it  that  you  make  the  half  of  Christ  a  lie  ? 
He  was  all  truth.”  f  “  You  are  offended,”  he  says  in  another 
place, ;£  “  when  the  child  is  nourished  and  fondled  in  its  swad¬ 
dling  clothes.  This  reverence  shown  to  nature  you  despise — 
and  how  were  you  born  yourself  ?  Christ,  at  least,  loved  man 
in  this  condition.  For  his  sake  he  came  down  from  above ; 
for  his  sake  he  submitted  to  every  sort  of  degradation,  to  death 
itself.  In  loving  man  he  loved  even  his  birth,  even  his 
flesh.” 

In  opposition  no  less  to  Docetism,  which,  taking  offence  at 
a  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  would  acknowledge  none  but 
a  glorified  Christ,  than  to  the  aesthetic  Paganism  which  idol¬ 
ized  the  beautiful,  §  the  person  of  our  Saviour  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  without  form  or  comeliness,  as  that  of  one 
whose  outward  appearance  contradicted  the  glory  within — 
a  notion  which  was  based  partly  on  a  passage  in  the  53rd 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  too  literally  understood,  and  partly  on  mis¬ 
interpreted  passages  in  the  gospels.  Tertullian  says,  ||  4‘  This 
w  s  the  very  thing  which  excited  men’s  wonder  as  to  every- 
ti  ing  else  in  Him  when  they  said,  Whence  hath  this  man  this 
w.sdom  and  these  mighty  works  ?  The  exclamation  comes  from 
men  who  even  thought  they  might  despise  his  form.” If 

If  we  here  compare  Tertullian  with  the  Alexandrians,  we 
see  at  once  the  great  advantage  which  the  former,  from  de 
riving  everything  solely  from  his  own  Christian  conscious 
ness,  possessed  over  the  latter,  whose  notions  had  been  blended 
with  other  elements  of  a  foreign  culture — in  short,  by  his 

v  A uro'i  to  Sox'.iV  atrupctToi  xal  ^ca/xovixo'i.  Ep.  ad  Smyril.  S.  2. 

f  Quid  dimidias  niendacio  Christum  ?  Totus  veritas  fuit.  De  carne 
Christi,  c.  5.  J  L.  c.  c.  14. 

6  See  vol.  I.,  the  Introduction.  ||  De  carne  Christi,  c.  9. 

If  Nec  humauae  honestatis  corpus  fuit,  neduru  ecelestis  claritatis. 
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decided  tendency  to  view  Christianity  in  a  real  light.  We 
have  already,  in  our  exposition  of  Gnosticism,  remarked  how 
close  a  connection  subsisted  between  the  peculiar  essence  of 
the  Christian  system  of  morals  and  the  views  entertained  con¬ 
cerning  the  person  and  life  of  Christ.  The  contemplation  of 
Christ’s  life  was  destined  to  give  birth  to  a  new  ethical  standard, 
and  from  it  was  to  proceed  the  peculiar  principle  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  system  of  morals.  But  in  those  cases  where  the  ethical 
principle  itself  was  adulterated  by  the  influence  of  other  prin¬ 
ciples  which  had  been  conjoined  with  the  Christian,  this  cor¬ 
ruption  reacted  also  on  the  views  entertained  of  the  person  and 
life  of  Christ.  An  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  already  noticed 
in  the  case  of  the  Gnostics ;  and  the  same  result  may  be  observed 
in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Founding  his  judg¬ 
ment  on  that  moral  system  which  demanded  an  absolute 
estrangement  from  all  human  feelings,  and  which  made  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosophers,  and  other  ascetics  of  that  period,  , 
ashamed  of  their  own  bodies,  he  was  incapable  of  understand¬ 
ing  such  a  revelation  of  the  divine  life  in  the  pure  human  form 
as°  was  presented  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Instead  of  the 
pure  human  character,  he  was  for  the  superhuman.  Christ 
was  to  represent  the  Ideal  of  the  renunciation  of  sense — of  a 
life  wholly  independent  of  the  sensible  ;  unaffected  by  sensuous 
impressions,  by  any  wants,  such  ashuugei  or  thirst,  by  feelings 
of  pain,  by  agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensations :  He  was,  in 
short,  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  inrd$eia.  The  incarnate  Logos 
must  in  his  essence  have  been  superior  to  such  things;  and 
so  the  o-enuine  Gnostic,  in  imitation  of  him,  should  strive  to 
attain,  'by  the  efforts  of  his  will,  to  a  similar  apathy.  He 
sa^s  characteristically,  “  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  in 
the  case  of  our  Saviour  the  body,  as  such,  required  for  its  sup¬ 
port  the  care  necessary  to  us ;  he  ate,  not  for  the  body’s  sake, 
for  this  was  preserved  by  a  divine  power.”  *  Now  this  prin¬ 
ciple  might  have  led  him  to  a  Docetism  of  his  own.  The  con¬ 
templation  of  Christ,  as  He  is  presented  in  the  gospel  history, 
exercised,  however,  too  great  a  power  over  him, — the  historical 
truth  was  a  thing  of  too  much  weight  with  him  to  allow  him 

*  ’E or)  rou  coirr,.oc;  to  irZtx.cc  afcciruv  u;  aufca.  to.;  ccvccyKccltc;  vornottnas 
t';  hiaftovriv  yiXu;  a»  i Irt,  iQccytv  ya£  si  3/a  to  irufccc,  }uvay.u  truvlxoyivo* 

Zy'uc.  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  C49. 
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to  Conel“si»»-.  He  would  go  no  further  than 

o  say  that  Christ  was  not  subject  by  any  necessity  of  nature  to 
those  vanous  wants  and  affections ;  bit  that  of  his  own  fee 
cho.ce  He  became  subject  to  them,  out  of  voluntary  eonde- 
scension  and  for  the  welfare  of  man,  and  in  order  to  give  such 

or  nre°tp°f  ?er?fty  H1S  hum!m[ty  as  should  leave  no  room 
m  pretext  for  Docetism.*  We  must,  however,  do  Clement 

to  acknowledge  that,  along  with  this  distempered 
,  iere  was  m  Ins  ethical  tendencies  (so  far  as  they 
were  influenced  by  his  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Ghristf) 
much  which  was  sound  and  healthy-as,  for  instance,  when  in 

of  the  rbPdSSafe  ^  18  ®Peakin§'  a&ainst  the  ascetical  contempt 
ole  body,  he  says,  Christ  would  not  with  the  health  of  the 

soul  have  restored  that  of  the  body  also,  if  there  were  really 
any  enmity  between  the  body  and  the  soul  i  Y 

1 J  rfh  the  Jinf  °f  thou-ht  which  caused' Clement  to  over- 
look  the  purely  human  element  in  Christ,  the  other,  which  led 

tin  ChrCieXaggerarited  n°ti0nS  °f  the  sei  vant-f0rm,  to  imagine 
i n  d dim  P0Sf S  rd  an  uncomely  Person,  would  seem  to  stand 
m  direct  contradiction.  And  of  himself  undoubtedly  he 

never  would  have  arrived  at  any  such  view.  Having  however 
received  it  by  tradition  from  the  church,  he  contrived  to  make 
it  harmonize  with  Ins  own  peculiar  habits  of  thought  by 
adopt  mg, i,e  following  application  of  it.  Since,  he  observes7 
the  Godlike  presents  itself  in  this  mean,  uncomely  shape  men 
should  be  led  thereby  to  despise  sensuous  beauty7  amltj  soar 
y  spiritual  contemplation  from  the  sensuous  to  the  Godlike 
wind,  is  exalted  above  all  that  partakes  of  sense.  §  Ko  ine’ 
r  instance,  should,  by  admiring  the  beauty  of  their  form,  be 

*  Accordingly  he  says  of  Christ,  is  tl.  -  -v 

raturtuvr*,  tS„  oL  Xv*l 

cfxF ifiCkcs  of  ,he 

his  protection.  Strom.’ 1.  in  ™  46()0t  haV6  the  hostlle  under 
§  I  he  words  of  Clement  respecting  Christ  are  '  '  ■  v  r 

following  Is^HH  T^f^T  £ 

a-aopQo;,  a-  n~/  ~  ,  ,  ISa.  1111.  _  .  disXnXuSsv  xai 

Strom.  1.  ill.  f.  470.  rtis  a(  Kina.;  uVopXivriiv  bfJMi  itrxuv. 
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thereby  misled  into  giving  less  heed  to  the  substance  of  i 

Christ’s  discourses.*  ,  . 

This  view  of  Christ’s  person,  as  one  who  appeared  in  the  I 
form  of  a  servant,  in  Origen’s  mind  took  a  different  shape,  more  : 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  spirit  of  his  system.  We  explained  I 
formerly  the  connection  between  his  doctrine  of  the  different  !| 
stages  in  Christianity  and  Ids  idea  of  the  different  forms  of  I 
manifestation  of  the  divine  Logos.  The  Logos  becomes  al 
things  to  all,  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  that  in  which  St.  I  aul 
would  say  it  of  himself.  Now  Origen  applied  this  view  to 
Christ's  temporal  appearance.  He  becomes  all  things  to  all  | 
men,  appears  to  them  in  different  forms,  suited  to  their  recipi-  , 
ency.  To  some  he  reveals  Himself  in  his  glory,  in  a  celestial  j 
light  which  spreads  from  Himself  to  His  word  ;  so  that,  hav-  , 
iim-  come  in  this  higher  way  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  himself, : 
thev  can  now,  for  the  first  time,  understand  it  in  the  plenitude  <; 
of  its  meaning — nay,  in  a  light  which  reflects  itself  even  on  the  it 
Old  Testament,  which  thereupon  becomes  transfigured  by  its 
relation  to  Christ,  now  at  length  known  in  his  glory.  _  To  others  ■ 
he  appears  only  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  as  one  without  form 
and  comeliness— namely,  to  those  who  are  unable  to  rise  be-  > 
vond  the  temporal  appearance,  to  the  contemplation  of  the,; 
Loo-os  who  reveals  himself  in  it.f  According  to  this  view  the, 
Christ  of  the  transfiguration,  and  the  Christ  without  form  or 
comeliness,  as  men  ordinarily  represented  him,  would  ben 
nothing  less  than  the  designations  of  two  different  ways— de-: 
pendent  on  the  recipiency  of  the  subject— of  contemplating  I 
one  and  the  same  Christ,  whom  in  his  divine  exaltation  all , 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  know.  Thus  to  Origen  it  must  j 
have  appeared  indispensable  that  the  mass  of  believers  should! 
fiame  to  themselves  the  conception  of  Christ  as  of  one  who. 


\  «  -  -1 

*  Ou  ri9N«<r£v  ! vnXu  %tf<ra<r5tti  iru/Mtof  fiotfri,'!**.  p*  *‘S  *J> 

uu*o»iu>!  (this  latter  word  offers  here  no  good  sense.  It  can  neither 
mean,— what  should  be  left  behind ,  nor  what  has  been  left  behind. .  I 
hive  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  correct  reading  is  More¬ 
over  the  composition  with  has  a  force  in  this  connect, on-the) 

looking  downward  to  the  object  of  sense,  instead  of  upward-.^ 

tit  vreoea* tz»v.  irortfiinrcu  tuv  wru*.  Strom.  1.  VI.  t.  ■ 

f  'O  <ru-he  fxXXov  UauXco  ro7; 

In  Joann.  T.  XX.  s.  28;  and  in  respect  to  the  twofold  in  which, 

(jin ist  appeared,  in  Matt.  T.  XII.  s.  37. 
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appeared  without  form  or  comeliness.  Their  whole  view  of 
Christ  and  Christianity  (which,  at  the  position  they  occupied, 
could  take  no  other  shape)  reflected  itself  under  this  particular 
form.  And  accordingly  he  must  have  considered  the  trans¬ 
figuration  simply  as  a  symbol  of  that  higher  form  of  beholding 
in  which  Christ  presented  himself  to  his  more  advanced  dis¬ 
ciples.*  Yet,  while  Origen  regarded  particular  facts  as  sym¬ 
bols  of  universal  ideas,  or  of  a  general  stadium  in  the  evolution 
of  the  spiritual  life,  he  by  no  means  denied,  in  so  doing,  the 
objective  reality  of  such  facts,  which  at  the  same  time  answered 
to  a  more  universal  idea ;  and  accordingly,  in  his  mind,  this 
more  general  view  of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  in  no  wise 
precluded  its  historical  reality.  If  Origen  was  prone  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  the  objective  into  the  subjective,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  w'as  inclined  to  represent  the  subjective  as  something- 
objective,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  many  examples. 
And  thus  it  happened  that  the  profound  idea  of  the  necessa¬ 
rily  manifold  gradations  in  men’s  views  of  Christ  assumed  an 
objective  shape  to  his  mind,  as  so  many  different  forms  which 
Christ  assumed  relatively  to  the  different  positions  held  by  the 
men  with  whom  he  had  intercourse.  As  the  number  of  the 
forms  of  revelation  (popped)  in  which  the  Logos  presents 
Himself  to  the  spiritual  world  belongs  to  his  essential  cha¬ 
racter,  so  in  this  respect  also  Christ  in  his  own  temporal 
appearance  mirrored  forth  the  activity  of  the  Logos  himself. 
It  pertains'  to  his  peculiar  and  essential  character  that  he  had 
no  unchangeable,  determinate  form,  but  appeared,  according 
to  the  different  characters  of  men,  to  some  in  the  lower  form 
of  a  servant — to  others  divested  of  this  form,  and  in  a  shape 
of  light  in  affinity  with  his  godlike  nature.  In  this  way  did 
Origen  explain  to  himself  the  fact  of  the  transfiguration,  and 
several  other  phenomena  in  the  gospel  history. f  The  whole 

*  See  c.  Cels.  1.  IV.  c.  1(1,  where  he  saj-s  of  those  who  received  the 
account  of  Christ’s  transfiguration  too  literally  and  sensuously,  Mtj  *4«v- 
rfs  T«f  iv  iVrofiaif  Xtyouli/a.;  ftirafioXa.;  jj  rou  ’I ntrjv. 

^  "f  C.  Cels.  1.  ^  I.  C.  i  7  .  To  'TTa.oaXXtt.T'T-ov  tov  aufjjUTo;  tzvrou  vrgo$  toi;  ogaitri 
'rvmrev  xa)  ha  rouro  toioZto  (paivifttw,  ovrcTov  tlu  ixtztrru  fcXsvu<r§ai. 

Phis  is  applied  to  the  transfiguration,  ofwhich  he  at  the  same  time  says, 

71  xal  fxuffrixov  o  Xoyo;,  i itfayyiXXtuv  ras  rev  ’lr)iri,u  S latpi^ovi  /j,or,q,as  cr»a- 

(p's^arBai  icri  T?jy  r ou  Btlou  \oyov  ifluriv,  in  the  sense  already  expounded.  In 
perfect  harmony  herewith  is  the  passage  which  has  been  preserved  to 
us  only  in  the  Latin  translation  :  Quoniam  non  solum  dusc  forma;  in  eu 
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view  was  closely  connected  with  his  notions  of  the  fundamental 
matter  of  the  corporeal  world,  as  something  indeterminate, 
and  which  was  to  run  through  various  metamorphoses  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower.* 

The  complete  victory  over  Docetism  implied  the  complete 
recognition  of  the  pure  human  nature  in  Christ ;  and  the  latter 
was  impossible  apart  from  the  supposition  that  he  possessed  a 
human  soul.  Yet  this  particular  point  did  not  at  first  stand 
forth  clearly  and  fully  developed  before  the  dogmatic  conscious¬ 
ness.  At  most  the  two  conceptions,  the  \6yoc  in  his  essential 
divinity,  and  the  acipE,  from  which  all  the  human  characteristics 
proceeded,  were  clearly  separated  and  distinguished  from  the 
very  first.  True,  if  men  were  disposed  to  carry  through  the 
identity  of  Christ’s  person  with  the  human  nature,  they  must 
necessarily  have  been  driven  to  ascribe  to  him  a  soul  with 
human  feelings ;  but  still  all  this,  as  we  see  from  the  example 
of  Irenseus,  was  referred  simply  to  the  o-tipi;,  the  flesh  taken 
from  the  earth. |  Although  this  same  father  says  that  Ciirist 
gave  his  own  body  for  our  body,  and  his  own  \p vx>i  for  our 
M ;  and  we  are  constrained,  in  this  distinction,  to  under¬ 
stand  by  the  term  ilvx>h  not  bfe,  but  the  soul  yet,  at  least,, 
he  makes  no  further  use  of  this  distinction,  in  other  cases,. 
Avhere  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  man.  Justin  seems  to  have 
applied  the  common  trichotomy  of  man’s  nature  to  Christ, 
with  the  following  modification :  Christ,  as  the  God-man,  con¬ 
sisted,  like  every  other  man,  of  three  parts — the  body,  the 

fuerunt,  una  quidem,  secundum  quam  omnes  eum  videbant,  altera  autem 
secundum  quam  transfiguratus  est  coram  discipulis  in  monte,  sed  etiam 
uuicuique  apparebat  secundum  quod  fuerat  dignus.  Commeutar.  Series 
in  Matth.  s.  100.  Ed.  Lomm.  T.  IV.  p.  446. 

*  Ou  rijv  tpimi  rgiTrbv  xa.)  aWoiiorriv  xa.)  •xu.trn;  KoiornTo;  o 

cl ■xJi'rri;  fhovXtrai  hxrlxbv  orl  «.£»  s'x^v  voiarnra,  rjn  As yirdt  ro'  oux 

ui/Ss  xclXXo;,  orl  Ss  ouru;  xa.)  xa.ra.ar Xnxrixbv  xa Baufxaar yjv,  u;  ior) 

ar^oiruarov  viauv  rois  Ssard;.  c.  Cels.  1.  VI.  s.  77. 

f  The  emotions  excited  at  the  approach  of  death  are  classed  under 
the  ffvufioXa  aaoxif  arts  iffi  yvs  t‘Xnufx‘.vnr.  Lib.  III.  C.  22. 

X  See  the  words  of  Irenseus,  1.  V.  c.  1.  s.  1  :  Tu  Xu  a  l pari  Xvr^uaauivoa 

rifJjUS  rou  xvpiov  xa)  "bovro;  rriv  \l/uynv  van o  ruv  r.uAriouv  xai  ryjv  cra^xa 

TYiv  tc&uTov  dvT/  tuv  Y,[/.ir7iouv  GcigxuY.  As  the  thought  hei  c  is,  that  Christ 
surrendered  to  Satan— who  claimed  a  power  over  man’s  soul  and  body 
—his  own  body,  as  a  ransom  for  the  men  whom  he  held  captive, 
the  word  here  can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise  than  of  the  human 
soul. 
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animal  soul  (the  lower  principle  of  life),  and  the  thinking- 
reason  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  Christ  the  place  of 
the  fallible  human  reason,  which  is  but  a  ray  of  the  divine 
reason,  of  the  Xoyoc/'* * * §’  was  held  by  the  universal  divine  reason,^ 
by  the  Xoyo g  itself  and  therefore  it  was  in  Christianity  alone 
that  the  universal  revelation  of  religious  truth,  a  revelation 
not  disturbed  by  partial,  one-sided  representation,  would  be 
given.§ 

Tertullian  was  the  first  to  express  distinctly  and  clearly  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  possessed  a  proper  human  soui ;  havino- 
been  led  to  this  by  the  views  which  he  entertained  in  general 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  by  the 
direction  of  his  controversy  mainly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  per¬ 
son  of  Christ  in  particular.  He  did  not,  like  others,  hold  that 
human  nature  consisted  of  three  parts,  but  only  of  two.  lie 
affirmed  that  the  animating  principle  of  the  body  was  not 
a  mere  animal  soul,  distinct  from  the  reasonable  soul,  but  that 
in  all  living  things  there  is  but  one  animating  essence,  al¬ 
though  in  man  the  latter  is  endued  with  superior  powers,  that 
the  thinking  soul  itself,  therefore,  is  the  animating  principle 
of  the  human  body.  ||  If,  then,  Tertullian  acknowledged  but 
one  soul  as  the  medium  between  the  divine  Logos  and  the 
body  of  Christ,  he  must  necessarily  have  ascribed  to  Him 
a  reasonable  human  soul.  Again,  he  was  engaged  in  contro¬ 
versy  with  a  Valentinian  sect,  who  taught  that  Christ,  instead 
of  veiling  his  soul  in  a  gross  material  body,  so  modified  the 
\pvxv  itself  that,  like  a  body,  it  could  be  visible  to  men  under 
the  dominion  of  sense.  Against  these  he  maintained,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  distinguish,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  as  in  the 
case  of  every  man,  soul  and  body,  and  what  belongs  to  both ; 
that  Christ,  in  order  to  redeem  men,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  uniting  to  himself  a  soul  of  the  same  kind  as  belongs  pecu- 

*  The  a-ffiPjjM  Xoyixov,  the  Xoyo;  rTiyjourixo;,  the  Xoyo;  pLes. 

f  A oyiKov  to  oxoo. 

t  Apolog.  II.  s.  10.  ^  One  might,  however,  be  led  to  suspect  that  the 
words,  *,«.)  au^u.xa)  Xoyov  y.a)  are  the  interpolation  of  a  somewhat 

later  hand,  who  wished  to  make  Justin  orthodox  on  this  article,  since 
this  precise  definition  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Justins  writings,  and 
does  not  come  in  here  quite  consistently.  Still  we  must  admit  that  the 
fiist  reason  is  of  little  force,  and  the  second  of  none  at  all,  in  the  case  of 
a  writer  like  Justin. 

§  Justin  is,  in  time,  before  Apolli 


II  De  anima,  c,  12. 
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liarly  to  man  ;  and  so  much  the  more  as  the  soul  constitutes 
man’s  proper  essence.* 

But  still  greater  influence  than  Tertullian  ever  possessed 
was  that  which  the  systematizing  intellect,  and  the  conciliatory, 
apologetic  bent  of  Origen,  exercised  in  unfolding  and  establish¬ 
ing  this  doctrine  in  the  church’s  system  of  faith.  In  this  matter, 
however,  he  did  not  proceed  upon  speculative  principles,  but 
upon  an  analogy  drawn  from  the  Christian  consciousness.  As 
the  divine  life  in  believers  leads  them  back  to  Christ  as  its 
original  source,  it  was,  therefore,  by  the  analogy  of  this  union 
between  Christ  and  believers,  that  he  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
the  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  human  nature  in  Christ.  If, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  believers  become  of  one  spirit  with  the  Lord, 
this  is  true  in  a  far  higher  degree  with  that  soul  which  the 
Logos  had  taken  into  indissoluble  union  with  himself.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  of  Origen,  it  is  in  truth  the  soul  s  original 
destination  to  surrender  itself  wholly  to  the  Logos,  and,  by 
virtue  of  its  communion  with  him,  to  live  wholly  in  the  divine 
element.  Now  that  which  in  the  case  of  other  souls  is  found 
to  be  true  only  in  the  highest  moments  of  the  inner  life — 
namely,  that  they  pass  wholly  into  union  with  the  divine 
Logos,  lose  themselves  completely  in  the  contemplation  of 
God— was,  in  the  case  of  that  soul,  a  continuous  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  act,  so  that  its  entire  life  rose  to  the  communion 
with  the  Logos:  it  became  altogether  deified.f 

As,  moreover,  Origen  distinguished  in  every  man {  the  spirit 
(wvevpa)  from  the  soul  in  the  more  limited  sense  of 

the  word,  so  too  he  applied  here  also  this  distinction.  §  As 
human  nature  in  general  attains  to  moral  perfection  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  everything  in  it  is  determined  by  the  spiritual 
principle  (the  wEv/iri),  so  this  has  been  completely  and  pei- 
fectly  realized  only  by  Christ.  t£If  this  is  so  in  the  case  of 
holy"  men,  how  much  more  must  we  affirm  it  ot  Jesus,  the 
forerunner  of  all  saints,  in  whose  case,  as  He  assumed  the 
entire  human  nature,  the  7 rvtv/ua  was  the  moving  spring  of  all 
else  that  was  human  in  Him  !”  || 

*  De  carne  Christi,  c.  11,  and  onwards. 

-[■  oi  IMVOV  xonu/iu  dxx’  Vvooovj  xa)  cLvctxoatri;,  rr,;  ixtwtu  Siortim;  xsxiw&nt i- 
x'lvcci,  il;  Si'ov  piraplfinxlvixi. 

+  See  above.  _  §  _®ee  above.,  ^  ^  , 

jj  In  Joann.  T.  XXXII.  S.  11  O Z  to  tvs: /ua  rev  iv  t»  u.vliXr,<pi- 
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But,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  a  leading  point  in  Origen’s 
system  was  that  in  the  spiritual  world  everything  depends  on 
the  moral  bent  of  the  will.  To  this  general  law  in  the  divine 
order  of  the  world  he  could  not  allow  that  the  highest  dig¬ 
nity  to  which  any  soul  had  attained  formed  any  exception. 
That  soul  had  merited,  by  the  true  bent  of  its  will,  by  the  love 
whereby  it  had  remained  constantly  united  with  the  divine 
Logos,  to  become,  in  the  manner  above  described,  wholly  one 
with  him,  wholly  divine.*  He  explained  the  words  in  Ps.  xlv. 
5,  as  referring  to  such  a  fusion  of  this  soul  with  the  Logos, 
as  they  had  deserved  by  the  direction  of  their  will. 

But  here  arises  a  question  of  some  importance  in  its  bearing 
on  the  system  of  Origen.  Had  the  intelligence  which  was 
taken  into  such  indissoluble  fellowship  with  the  Logos  been 
affected  by  the  general  defection  and  fall  of  the  creature,  and 
did  it  differ  from  all  other  intelligences  which  had  in  some 
way  or  other  departed  from  that  original  unity,  only  by  the 
circumstance  that,  in  surrendering  itself  to  the  divine  Logos, 
the  universal  Redeemer,  it  had  become  not  only  freed  from 
all  the  consequences  of  that  defection,  but  also  elevated  to  a 
higher  community  with  God  than  it  ever  possessed,  and  thereby 
precluded  from  the  possibility  of  any  future  separation  ?  Or 
did  this  intelligence  take  no  part  whatever  in  the  defection  of 
the  others?  Was  it  secured  against  this  defection  by  the 
steadfast  perseverance  of  its  fellowship  with  the  Logos ;  and 
by  the  same  means  did  the  divine  life,  which  it  first  received 
into  itself  by  the  bent  of  its  will,  pass  wholly  into  its  essence? 
If  we  assume  the  latter  to  be  agreeable  to  the  general  ideas  of 
Origen,  an  important  consequence  would  follow  in  relation  to 

vcu  ctvrov  okov  ccv^^utov  <ro  tv  ccvrco  'hitaiifft  ra.  koma  tv  ccvtoj  o.vQpcuvnvec.  A 

dogmati  co-ethical  remark  :  but  which  Origen— as  he  often  did,  in  intro¬ 
ducing  his  own  doctrinal  and  speculative  distinctions  into  the  scriptures 
would  base  upon  a  text,  from  which,  however,  in  its  literal  sense, 
the  remark  is  altogether  foreign,  viz.— the.  “  krapi-r^  wvs iWti.” 

John  xiii.  21. 

n- “fX-  h  II-  c.  6,  c.  Cels.  1.  II.  c.  9  ;  1.  III.  c.  41.  In  Joann.  T.  I. 
s.  30 ;  r.  Xix.  s.  5,  where  he  says,  quite  in  the  Platonic  manner,  *H 

'r0lJ  Iwov  i[£'7ToklTiUO{/,tVY}  rTCO  okco  XOfffACO  i/tilVCt) - the  XOfffAO$  VO rjTO^j  TPJV 

ll'iuv,  synonymous  with  the  voZ<  or  the  koyo;  itself  — za)  vruvrct  avrov  l/jjvr&gf 
kgh  x,upccytoyou<ru.  tor'  avrov  robs  fjbaSrirsvofztvouz,  In  Joann.  T. 
XX.  s.  17  ;  T.  III.  opp.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  f.  226.  In  Matth.  f.  344  et  423  ; 
T.  XIII.  s.  26  ;  T.  XV  1.  s.  8.  Commentar.  ep.  ad  Rom.  lib.  I.  T.  V.  p. 
250,  ed.  Lomm.  In  Jerem.  Horn.  XV.  s.  6. 
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his  principle  of  change  in  the  creature.  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  he  did  not  hold  the  defection  from  the  original  unity 
to  be  an  absolutely  necessary  transition  in  the  development,  of 
every  creature ;  for  at  least  the  example  of  this  one  intelli¬ 
gence  would  be  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Now,  when  we  reflect  that,  according  to  Origen’s  theory, 
the  rove  first  became  \lvyj]  by  the  fall,  there  seems  good 
reason  (especially  as  he  carefully  distinguishes,  even  in  Christ, 
between  the  irrev/ia  and  the  \pvxv)  why,  in  the  spirit  of  his 
theory,  we  should  apply  this  principle  also  to  the  soul  which, 
by  the  steadfast  determination  of  its  will,  had  attained  to  that 
indissoluble  union  with  the  Logos.  We  must  therefore  sup¬ 
pose  that,  as  the  spirit  first  became  soul  by  its  defection  from 
the  original  unity,  and  as  it  is  the  end  of  restoration  that  the 
souls,  returning  to  the  original  unity,  should  divest  themselves 
of  their  psychical  being  and  penetrate  again  to  the  pure  life  of 
the  spirit,  *  —  so,  before  all  others,  and  in  a  still  higher 
manner,  this  particular  soul  had  attained  to  this  end,  and 
therefore  became  the  mediatory  instrument  of  conducting 
all  other  fallen  souls  to  the  same  end.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
impossible  to  retain  this  view  of  the  matter  consistently  with 
Origen’s  general  ideas.  For  in  this  case  it  would  be  implied 
throughout,  that  what  in  Christ  is  denominated  a  soul  is  not 
properly  such  ;  we  must  all  along  assume  that  the  soul  in 
Christ,  which  had  returned  to  the  pure  being  of  the  rove, 
had  merely  made  itself  like  to  the  fallen  souls,  in  order 
to  their  recovery, — had  taken  to  itself  an  outward  veil  of  psy¬ 
chical  being,  and  entered  into  the  contracted  sphere  and  divided 
being  of  the  psychical  life,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  it  back 
again  to  that  higher  unity.  And  in  truth  we  might  find  some 
confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  language  of  Origen.j  But 
when  we  have  once  assumed  the  necessity  of  such  a  procedure 
in  the  case  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  which  had  returned  to  the 
pure  life  of  the  spirit,  then  the  reason  (derived  from  the  gene- 

*  OuXiTi  (A iVil  ’4'VX'Yl  71  ffCdStTo’a  SL - IffTCtl,  OTt  OVX,  IffTKl  Do 

princip.  1.  II.  c.  8,  s.  3.  So  he  says,  as  an  encouragement  to  martyrdom,, 

E l  B'sXo/xev  rifAuv  ctmitcu  rytv  7va  ccutvv  ccsr oX a fiwfA tv  xgilrrova,  '4'U'X/l?, 

fjLuoTuotu  a.i,o>A<rajfjbiv  avT'/tv.  Ad  Martyr,  s.  12. 

f  Ta^a  yao  'h  tov  'lytrou  'I’vx/i  h  cj5  ia.ur?ig  rvy^avovira,  TtXuornn  Iv  Sty 
too  orXwoujuba.Tt  r,v  ixuSzv  iz><XrlXu$u7o',  too  o.'TTHjra.XSa.i  cloro  tov  ctViXccfit 

to  \x  t7i;  m  a.  pi  a,;  ffcofjjoc.  In  Joann.  T.  XX.  s.  18. 
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nil  bearing  of  Origen’s  ideas)  at  once  disappears,  which  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  suppose  that  the  intelligence  wliich  the  Logos  had 
taken  into  such  a  fellowship  with  himself  must  also  have 
shared  in  the  general  defection  of  the  creature.  It  now  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  Origen  may  have  so  conceived  the  matter 
as  to  suppose  this  intelligence  to  be  one  which  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  had  not  become  a  soul  by  falling,  but  which  had  only 
assimilated  itself  to  the  fallen  souls  by  a  voluntary  humiliation. 
We  shall  thus  be  forced  to  the  other  view,  which  in  many 
respects  harmonizes  better  with  Origen’s  general  system.  It 
would  now  be  quite  consistent  that  this  intelligence,  which  had 
always  persevered  in  the  original  unity,  should,  on  this  very 
account,  deserve  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Logos,  as  an  organ 
indissolubly  united  with  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  extend¬ 
ing  that  redemption,  which  it  did  not  need  for  itself,  to  other 
beings  who  were  in  want  of  it.  This  view  becomes  strengthened 
when  we  find  Origen  distinguishing  this  intelligence  above  all 
others,  as  one  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  had 
ever  continued  inseparably  united  with  the  Logos,* — where, 
however,  we  must  understand  by  the  creation  the  original  one, 
and  not  that  which  was  first  occasioned  by  the  fall.  Accord- 
ingly  he  could  designate  this  spirit  as  one  which,  free  from 
all  contact  with  the  corporeal  world,  ever  lived  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  intelligible  world  (the  Koa/.iog  totitoq ),  the 
latter  being  identical  with  the  Logos  ;  j-  for  the  defection  from 
the  original  unity  invariably  implies,  according  to  Origen’s 
doctrine,  some  contact  or  other  with  the  corporeal  world. 
1  hus  Christ  might  be  said  to  be  without  sin,  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  other  creature  could,  since  that  intelligence  had 
never  been  touched  by  evil 4  Although,  by  virtue  of  the 
mutable  will  which  is  characteristic  of  the  creature,  it  was, 
like  all  others,  subject  to  be  tempted  to  evil,  yet,  since  it  stood 
this  test  where  the  others  fell,  therefore,  by  its  unalterable 
submission  to  the  Logos,  it  attained  to  a  divine  life  exalted 
abo\  e  all  temptation  to  evil ;  and  what  was  originally  the 
work  of  its  free  will  now  became  a  second  nature. §  Yet,  in 

Ab  initio  creaturae  et  deinceps  inscparabiliter  ei  inhxrens.  De 
prmcip.  1.  II.  c.  5.  s.  3. 

f  In  Joann.  T.  XIX.  s.  5  ;  ed.  Lomm.  T.  II.  p.  18S. 

J  In  Joann.  T.  XX.  s.  25. 

§  Quod  in  arbitrio  erat  position,  longi  usus  affectu  jam  version  in 
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so  saying,  Origen  meant  by  no  means  to  assert  that  the  soul 
■when  arrived  at  such  an  immutable  state  of  the  divine  life 
dispensed  with  the  free  will  belonging  to  its  own  essence  ;  tor 
in  that  case  indeed,  on  his  own  principles,  he  certainly  must 
have  believed  that  such  an  essence  would  itself  be  annihilated 
He  ascribed  to  this  soul,  even  after  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
a  self-determining  power,*  though  persisting  in  union  with 
the  Ti-vEi/jun,  and  thereby  with  the  Logos.  But  here,  if  we  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  connection  of  his  ideas,  the  question  will  arise, 
how,  supposing  he  thought  of  this  soul  as  having  already 
attained  to  such  perfection,  he  could  still  ascribe  any  human 
development  to  Christ  in  his  earthly  existence — how,  in  his  case, 
this  could  be  anything  else  than  a  mere  appearance.  And 
yet  he  believed  he  could  fully  receive  all  that  is  said  in  St. 
Luke  ii.  40,  of  the  progressive  development  of  the  child 
Jesus  ;  and  this  progress  he  considered  to  have  its  ground  in 
the  free  will  of  Christ.f  But,  according  to  Origen’s  doctrine, 
a  similar  difficulty  attaches  itself  to  the  earlier,  conscious,  per¬ 
sonal  existence  of  the  soul  generally,  in  the  case  of  every 
human  development. 

We  have  to  mention  one  other  particular  point,  in  which 
the  connection  between  Origen’s  anthropology  and  christology 
is  very  clearly  exhibited.  Holding  it  as  a  general  principle 

naturam.  De  principiis,  1.  II.  c.  5,  s.  5.  We  may  now  refer  also  to 
those  words  of  Origen  in  which  he  expressly  guards  against  a  conclu¬ 
sion  which  possibly  might  be  drawn  from  his  doctrine  ;  viz.  that  every 
rational  creature  must  vecessaril i/,  at  some  time  or  other,  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  sin.  Sed  non  continuo,  quia  dicimus,  nullam  esse  creatu- 
ram,  qua:  non  possit  recipere  malum,  idcirco  confirmamur,  omnem  natu- 
ram  recepisse  malum,  id  est  malam  etfectaro.  L.  c.  1.  I.  c.  8,  s.  3.  As 
the  translation  of Rufinus  cannot  be  perfectly  relied  on.  we  should  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  make  use  of  these  words  to  determine  what  was  Origen’s  opinion, 
unless  what  we  would  prove  from  them  might  be  gathered  also  from 
the  general  train  and  connection  of  his  thought,  as  it  has  been  shown  in 
the  text  that  it  may.  But  in  order  to  bring  all  Origen's  positions  into 
harmony,  we  must  suppose  that  he  did  not  always  use  the  ^ o in  the 
same  sense,  but  took  it  sometimes  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  denote 
the  spirit  or  intelligence  generally,  and  sometimes  in  a  more  limited 
one,  in  contradistinction  to  voZ;  or  vv'Z/au. 

*  J3y  the  bpiv  ;  ‘4/v'x,riS'  lu  Matth.  T.  XIII.  s.  2Gj  ed.  Lomm. 

p.  257.  ,  _  T  ,  , 

f  L.  C.  :  'fi;  ycco  lx  <roZ  si f  r)u7v  rri;  'J/uxvs  aurov  tjw  -a  e*  ffotfnn.  tr^oxoVn 
Mi  h  riXixfa.  By  the  last  term  Origen  means  the 

i.Ktxia.  V'lwp.a.Tixn. 
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that  to  the  worthiness  of  each  soul  corresponds  th  e  character 
of  the  instrument  or  organ  given  it  as  a  body,  in  which  its 
peculiar  essence  might  stamp  itself,  he  applied  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  relation  between  the  body  and  soul  of  Christ. 
The  most  exalted  of  all  souls  was  veiled  in  the  most  glorious 
of  all  bodies ; — only,  during  its  earthly  existence,  this  glory 
was  still  hidden  ;  breaking  forth,  only  at  individual  moments, 
on  such  individuals  as  were  capable  of  receiving  it,  as  a  fore¬ 
token  of  what  should  one  day  come  to  pass.  By  virtue  of 
Christ’s  exaltation  to  heaven,  this  body  (a  thought  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  perfectly  harmonizes  with  Origen’s 
doctrine  of  matter,  as  an  element  in  itself  undetermined  and 
capable  of  endless  modifications  of  form),  this  body  is  now 
freed  from  all  the  defects  and  limitations  of  the  earthly  exist¬ 
ence  transfigured  to  an  ethereal  character,  more  nearly  akin 
to  the  essence  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  divine  life.* 

By  the  way  in  which  Origen  developed  this  doctrine,  one 
difficulty  which  must  have  struck  reflecting  minds  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  though  the 
many  may  never  become  conscious  of  it,  was  removed.  The 
difficulty  concerned  the  way  in  which  the  divine  Logos  could 
become  united  with  a  human  body,  and  the  purely  human 
nature  be  transferred  to  him.  This  difficulty  now  vanished 
as  soon  as  it  was  assumed  that  the  Logos  did  not  appropriate 
to  himself  the  body  immediately,  but  that  he  appropriated  to 
himself  the  soul  as  his  natural  organ.  Thus,  also,  it  became 
possible  to  conceive  of  everything  that  belongs  to  human 
nature  existing,  unalloyed,  in  Christ.  However,  in  place  of 
the  former  difficulty,  another  now  arose  ; — how,  in  this  com¬ 
bination  with  a  human  soul,  persevering  in  its  own  indi¬ 
viduality,  could  the  unity  of  Christ’s  person  and  life  be 
maintained.  We  have  already  seen  how  Origen  supposed  that 
this  difficulty  also  might  be  surmounted.  But  this  view  seems 
to  have  given  offence  to  many,  who  brought  against  him  the 
accusation  that,  like  many  of  the  Gnostics,  he  distinguished 
from  each  other  a  superior  and  an  inferior  Christ,  or  a  Jesus 
and  a  Christ ;  or  that  he  represented  Jesus  as  a  mere  man, 
who  differed  from  other  holy  men  in  nothing  but  the  possession 

*  See  c.  Cels.  1.  I.  c.  32  ;  1.  II.  c.  23  ;  1.  III.  e.  42  ;  1.  IV.  c.  15  ;  1. 
VI.  c.  75  et  seq.  On  the  ubiquity  of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  see  in 
Matth.  T.  IV.  f.  8S7,  cd.  de  la  hue. 
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of  a  higher  degree  of  fellowship  with  the  Logos,  and  therefore 
only  in  degree.*  Thus  we  see  here,  also,  the  germ  of  a  con¬ 
troversy  which  sprang  up  in  the  following  period. 

As  regards  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
we  already  find  at  this  period,  in  the  language  employed  by 
the  Fathers  on  the  point  under  consideration,  all  the  elements 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  as  it  was  afterwards 
defined  by  the  church ;  the  elements  which,  grounded  in  the 
Christian  consciousness  itself,  indicate  how  Christ  mani¬ 
fested  himself  to  the  religious  feelings  and  to  the  convictions 
thence  resulting,  as  a  deliverer  from  sin  and  its  consequences, 
a  restorer  of  harmony  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  a 
bestower  of  divine  life  to  human  nature.  But  on  this  point  no 
opposition  had  as  yet  arisen,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  con¬ 
strain  men  to  distinguish  and  accurately  to  analyze  what  was 
involved  in  their  conceptions.  In  this  period  we  hear,  for  the 
most  part,  only  the  language  of  immediate  religious  feeling  and 
intuition  ;  and  hence,  in  comparing  the  expressions  of  these 
fathers  with  the  later  doctrines  of  the  church,  men  were 
liable  to  err  both  in  ascribing  to  them  more,  and  in  finding  in 
them  less,  than  they  really  contained. 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  has  a  negative  and  a  positive 
moment.  The  former  relates  to  the  removal  of  the  disturb¬ 
ance  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe,  by  delivering  man  from  its  enmity  with  God  ; — the 
second,  to  the  glorifying  of  mankind  when  delivered  there¬ 
from,  or  to  making  it  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  As 
respects  the  first,  a  certain  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  thinking 
on  this  point  presents  itself  to  our  notice,  which,  as  we  meet 
witli  it  under  different  modifications  in  men  of  the  most  diverse 
principles  and  tendencies, — in  a  Marcion,  an  Irenceus,  and  an 
Origen, — we  may  consider  as  a  general  expression  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  of  this  period.  The  idea  is  this : 
Satan  hitherto  had  ruled  mankind,  over  whom  he  had  acquired 
a  certain  right,  because,  under  the  temptation  to  sin,  the  first 

*  See  the  Apology  of  Pamphilus  in  behalf  of  Origen,  T.  IV.  f.  35, 
and  several  of  the  passages  above  cited,  in  reference  to  his  doctrine  on 
the  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  soul  in  Christ,— in  which  passages  he 
considers  it  necessary  to  guard  against  any  such  misinterpretation  of  his 
doctrine;  as,  for  instance,  in  Matth.  T.  XVI.  s.  8,  towards  the  end, 
where  he  adds,  nx>p  cv/jcigoy  cl  kuu  Toy  'Incrouv  air'd  tov  Xcitrrou. 
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man  fell,  and  was  thereby  brought  under  servitude  to  the  evil 
one.  God  did  not  deprive  him  of  this  right  by  force,  but 
caused  him  to  lose  it  in  a  way  strictly  conformable  to  law. 
Satan  attempted  to  exercise  the  same  power  which  lie  had  thus 
far  exercised  over  mankind,  on  Christ,  a  perfectly  holy  bein^, 
whom  he  meant  to  treat  like  the  rest,  as  a  man  in  all  respects  the 
same  with  them ;  but  here  his  power  was  baffled,  for  he  found 
himself  overmatched.  Christ,  being  perfectly  holy,  could  not 
remain  subject  to  the  death  which  Satan,  by  means  of  sin,  had 
brought  on  mankind.  By  Him,  as  the  representative  of  man, 
the  human  race  has  been  delivered,  on  grounds  of  reason  and 
justice,  from  the  dominion  of  Satan — he  has  no  more  claims 
upon  it.*  Marcion,  as  we  formerly  saw,  simply  transferred 
to  the  Demiurge  that  which  in  the  view  of  the  church  was 
true  of  Satan.  The  basis  of  the  whole  theory  is  the  idea  of  a 
real  objective  power,  which  the  ungodly  principle  had  ac¬ 
quired  over  humanity,  which  had  made  itself  its  slave,  and 
of  a  real  objective  triumph  over  that  power,  by  the  re¬ 
demption,  as  a  legal  process  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
corresponding  to  the  requisitions  of  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe.  All  that  is  necessary  here  is  to  distinguish  the 
inadequate  form,  in  which  the  fundamental  idea  has  enveloped 
itself,  from  this  idea  itself. 

In  Irenteus  we  find  combined  with  this  negative  moment  a 
positive  one,  in  which  the  original  state  of  humanity  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  perfectly  holy  life,  enjoying  the  communication  of 
a  divine  life,  which  should  sanctify  and  refine  it  in  all  the 
stages  of  its  development.  His  ideas  on  this  subject,  which 
are  scattered  through  his  writings,  amount,  when  put  to°-ether 
nearly  to  what  follows  “  The  Word  only  of  the  Father  Him¬ 
self  could  declare  to  us  the  Father  ;  and  we  could  not  learn 
from  Him,  unless  the  teacher  himself  had  appeared  among  us. 

*  This  is  what  Irenams  refers  to  when  he  says  (1.  V.  c.  1),  Kationa- 
biliter  redimens  nos,  redemptionem  semetipsum  dedit  pro  his,  qui  in 
captivitatem  ducti  sunt.  Et.  quoniam  injuste  dominabatur  nobis  aposta- 
sia,  et,  cum  natura  essemus  Dei  omnipotentis,  alienavit  nos  contra  natu- 
ram,  suos  proprios  faciens  discipulos,  potens  in  omnibus  Dei  verbum  et 
non  deficiens  in  sua  justitia,  juste  etiam  adversus  ipsarn  conversus  est 
apostasiam  ;  non  cum  vi,  sed  secundum  suadelam,  quemadmodum  ilia 
initio  dominabatur  nostri;  sed  secundum  suadelam,  quemadmodum 
decebat  Deum  suadentem,  et  non  vim  iuferentem,  accipere  quae  vellet, 
ut  neque  quod  justum  est  confringeretur,  neque  antiqua  plasmatio  Dei 
deperirct. 
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Man  must  become  accustomed  to  receive  God  into  himself, 
and  God,  on  his  part,  to  dwell  in  humanity.  The  Mediator 
betwixt  both  must  once  more  restore  the  union  between  them 
by  His  relationship  to  both ;  He  must  pass  through  every  age, 
in  order  to  sanctify  every  age— in  order  to  restore  the  perfect 
likeness  with  God,  who  is  perfect  holiness.*  In  a  human 
nature  which  was  like  to  that  burdened  with  sin,  he  condemned 
sin,  and  then  banished  it,  as  a  thing  condemned,  out  of  human 
nature,  Rom.  viii.  3  ;  but  he  required  men  to  become  like  him. 
Men  were  the  prisoners  of  the  evil  one,  of  Satan  ;  Christ  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  the  prisoners.  Sin  reigned  over  us,  who 
belonged  to  God  ;  God  delivered  us,  not  by  force,  but  in  a  way 
of  justice,  inasmuch  as  He  redeemed  those  who  were  His  own. 
If  He  had  not,  as  man,  overcome  the  adversary  of  man — if  the 
enemy  had  not  been  overcome  in  the  way  of  justice — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  He  had  not,  as  God,  bestowed  the  gift  of  sal¬ 
vation,  we  should  not  have  that  gift  in  a  vay  which  is  secure. 
And  if  man  had  not  been  united  with  God,  he  could  have  had 
no  share  in  an  imperishable  life.f  It  was  through  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  one  man  that  many  must  become  justified  and  obtain 
salvation,  for  eternal  life  is  the  fruit  of  justice.  The  import 
of  the  declaration  that  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God 
had  hitherto  not  been  clear,:}:  for  the  Logos  was  as  yet  invisible. 
Hence  man  too  easily  lost  his  likeness  with  God.  Rut  when 
the  Logos  became  man,  He  set  the  seal  to  both.  He  truly 
revealed  that  image  by  becoming,  Himself,  that  which  was  His 
ima^e  ;  and  He  exhibited  incontestably  the  likeness  of  man  to 
God,  by  making  man  like  to  God,  who  is  invisible.”  § 

In  Irenteus  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  represented  as 
having  a  necessary  connection  with  the  righteous  deliverance 

*  See  the  remarks  on  a  former  page  respecting  the  relation  of  the 

t’lKuv  to  the  oftoiums  rov  ...  . 

■j-  The  communication  of  a  divine  life  to  mankind  through.  Christ,  the 

ivum;  rroos  dpSaomav.  . 

j  Two  ideas  are  here  to  be  taken  together  ;  one  (which  maybe  found 
even  in  Philo),  that  man,  as  the  image  of  God,  was  created  after  the 
imao-e  of  the  Logos ;  the  other,  that  in  the  person  of  the  God-man,  as  the 
original  type  of  humanity,  God  designed  to  represent  the  ideal  of  the  whole 
human  nature.  Limus  ille  jam  turn  imaginem  induens  Clmsti  futun  m 
carne,  non  tantum  Dei  opus,  sed  et  pignus  filii,  qui  homo  futurus  certior 
et  verior.  Tertull.  de  came  Christi,  c.  6;  adv.  Praxeam,  c.  12. 

§  Vid.  Iren.  1.  III.  c.  20,  Massuet  (according  to  others,  22);  1.  III.  c. 
IS  (20),  31 ;  1.  V.  c.  1G. 
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of  man  from  the  power  of  Satan.  The  divine  justice  displays 
itself  in  allowing  even  Satan  to  have  his  due.  Of  a  satisfac 
|°n  pajd  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ  to  the  divine  jttsfce  not 
.  \e  !llg’hte®t  nie,lt>on  is  as  yet  to  be  found ;  but  doubtless  there 
is  iying  at  bottom  of  all  Ins  views  the  idea  of  a  perfect  fulfilment 
of  r!'e,  aW-,by  Christ— of  His  perfect  obedience  to  the  holiness 

Justin  M*  rf  C  aimS  t0  Satlsfactlon  cIue  t0  k  from  mankind.  In 
tin  Martyi ,  however,  we  may  recognise  the  idea  of  a  satisfte- 

tmn  rendered  by  Christ  through  suffering  ;  such  at  least  is  the 

fom.d„,r  Of  all  his  reflections,  though  perhaps  itt  Scleady 

olded  nor  held  fast  in  the  form  of  a  conscious  thought  •  fol 

Justin  says,  •  “  The  law  pronounced  a  curse  on  all  men^because 

no  man  could  fulfil  it  in  its  whole  extent  (Dent,  xx’vii  26) 

Christ  by  bearing  it  for  us  delivered  us  from  this  curse  His 

tram  0f  tJ ought  here  can  be  no  other  than  this ?lCnic“ 

fixion  denotes  curse,  condemnation  ;  nothing  of  that  sort  could 

dlti?  S’  “,e  S°'i  °f  601''  «*  Onet  h,  reference  "to 
(111  ’  thlh  VVff  on]y  m  appearance. t  The  import  of  this 

se  concerned  mankind,  who  were  guilty  of  violating  the 
laiv  and  were  therefore  involved  in  condemnation.  In  order 
o  free  mankind  from  this  condemnation,  which  rested  on 
them,  Christ  took  it  upon  Himself.  The  for  in  this  cisp 
passes  naturally  over  to  the  instead.  The  author  of  the 
letter  to  Diognetus  thus  brings  together  the  active  and  the 
passive  satisfaction,  yet  with  predominant  reference  to  the 
former,  when  he  reduces  the  whole  to  the  love  of  God,  which 
in  itself  required  no  reconciliation,  and  was  itself  the  author  of 
he  reconciliation— “  God,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  universe 
IS  not  only  full  of  love  to  man,  but  full  of  long-suffering.  Such 
He  is,  and  ever  was,  and  such  He  will  ever  continue  to  be- 
supremely  kind,  without  anger,  true,  the  alone  good.  He  con¬ 
ceived  a  vast  and  ineffable  counsel,  which  he  communicated 
to  none  but  his  Son.  So  long  as  He  reserved  this  as  a  hidden 

HeTeft^s  d,?Wn  Td’  he  Seemed  t0  h-e  no  concern  fort! 

not  as  thoUhT  the  fPf  PaSt’  t0  f°IloW  our  Iusts  at  will, 
not  as  though  He  could  have  any  pleasure  at  all  in  our 

j  is,  but  in  order  that  we,  having  in  the  course  of  that  time 

by  our  own  works,  proved  ourselves  unworthy  of  life  S 

made  worthy  by  the  grace  of  God ;  and  that  we,  bavin- 

*  Pial:  c-  Tryph.  Jud.  c.  30,  f.  322,  ed.  Col. 

T  Aoxoutra  xarccga.  f.  3 17. 
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shown  our  own  inability  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
mioht  be  enabled  to  do*  so  by  the  power  of  God.  But  when 
the" measure  of  our  sins  had  become  full,  and  it  had  been  made  ■ 
perfectly  manifest  that  punishment  and  death  were  ready  to  be  ■ 
our  reward,  he  neither  hated  us  nor  spurned  us,  but  showed  us  ; 
his  loim-suffering.  He  even  took  upon  Ilimself  our  sins,  He 
even  gave  his  own  Son  a  ransom  for  us,  the  Holy  One  for 
sin  :  for  what  else  could  cover  our  sins  but  his  righteous-  • 

IieSS*  .  #  .  . 

According  to  the  connection  of  ideas  which  has  just  been  1 

exhibited  as  peculiar  to  Origen,  the  highest  end  of  Christ’s  ■ 
earthly  manifestation  and  ministry  is  to  represent  that  divine 
activity  of  the  Logos,  which,  without  being  confined  to  any  ; 
limits  of  time  or  space,  aims  at  purifying  and  restoring  fallen 
beings.  Accordingly,  all  his  actions  possess  a  higher  symbolical 
import,  to  master  which  is  the  great  problem  of  the  Gnosis ; 
but  thereby,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  his  miracles,  the  saving  . 
effect  which  they  are  calculated  of  themselves  to  produce  is  by  ; 
no  means  excluded ;  and  in  this  way,  alongside  of  his  own 
views,  Origen  still  maintains  whatever  was  held  by  the  general 
consciousness  of  all  Christians  relative  to  the  redeeming  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ.  Under  this  head  we  find  much  that  the  general 
ideas  of  his  system  could  never  have  led  him  to  adopt,  but  to 
which  he  must  have  been  carried  by  some  other  way  quite  mde- ■ 
pendent  of  them.  To  speak  of  a  feeling  of  sin,  a  sense  of 
being  forsaken  of  God,  in  the  case  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  which 
he  regarded  as  perfectly  holy,  exalted  above  all  contact  with 
evil— for  all  this  there  was  neither  ground  nor  occasion  in 
his  own  speculative  ideas.  But  many  of  the  facts  of  the 
gospel  history  led  him  to  recognise  such  a  connection  between 
Christ  and  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  humanity  that  had  es¬ 
tranged  itself  from  God,  as  in  virtue  of  it  Christ  felt  the  tres¬ 
pass  of  the  latter  as  if  it  were  His  own — and  what  no  concep¬ 
tion  could  grasp  he  was  enabled  to  construe  to  himself  by  an 
intuition  springing  out  of  the  inmost  depth  of  his  being. 
Thus  he  could  affirm  of  Christ  that  which  is  intelligible  only 
to  him  who  is  at  home  in  the  world  of  Christian  consciousness  . 
“He  bore  in  himself  our  infirmities,  and  carried  our  sonovs, 
the  infirmities  of  the  soul,  and  the  sorrows  cf  the  inner  man  ; 
on  account  of  which  sorrows  and  infirmities,  which  lie  bore 
away  from  us,  he  says  that  his  soul  is  troubled  and  full  of  an- 
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guish.  *  And  in  another  place — “  This  man,  the  purest 
among  all  creatures,  died  for  mankind  :  He  who  took  on  Him¬ 
self  our  sins  and  infirmities,  because  He  could  take  on  Himself 
and  so  destroy,  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.”  | 

Oi  igen  believed  that  by  a  hidden  law,  pertaining  to  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  perfectly  holy 
being  must  serve  to  cripple  the  power  of  evil,  and  to  emanci¬ 
pate  the  beings  held  by  it  in  bondage.  He  saw  a  proof  of 
this  m  the  wide-spread  opinion  that  innocent  individuals  had, 
by  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  themselves,  saved  whole  populations 
and  cities  from  impending  calamities.^  In  agreement  with 
the  prevailing  views  of  this  period  (already  explained)  Origen 
also  held  that  it  was  not  to  God,  but  to  Satan,  that  the 
ransom  for  those  whom  the  latter  held  in  captivity  was  paid. 
By  this  holy  soul,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hold  in 
t  ie  bonds  of  death,  the  power  of  Satan  must  necessarily  be 
broken.s 

The  peculiar  manner  of  Christ’s  death  serves  to  satisfy 
Oiigen  that  it  resulted  from  a  perfectly  voluntary  act.  He 
died  at  the  precise  point  of  time  when  he  chose  to  die,  not  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  an  outward  force,  like  those  whose  limbs  were 
broken.  From  this  circumstance  he  endeavours  to  explain  the 
unusual  quickness  of  his  death.  || 

A  necessary  connection  between  redemption  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion  was  involved  throughout  by  the  Christian  view  of  the 
work  of  redemption  and  of  the  union  with  Christ.  A  clear 
apprehension  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  conceptions 
which  on  this  matter  grew  out  of  the  Christian  consciousness 
will  of  itself  enable  us  to  perceive  that  this  was  so. 

*  With  reference  to  Isa.  liii.  4,  5.  aMs  l&brmn  rkg  tvs 

Y'i'XJn  xcu  votrovg  Tag  too  x^uvtou  TVS  xafiiag  njJoZv  avfyworou,  $/  ug 
o.ffSivuas  ycai  vocrous  fiatTrcciras  auras  *fAU>v  viglXuTrov  ixilv  rflv 
ofxoAoyu  xa'i  TiTapayfjj'ivnv.  In  Joann.  T.  II  s.  21 
f  L.  c.  T.  XXVIII.  s.  14. 

X  L.  c.  T.  VI.  s.  34 ;  T.  XXVIII.  s.  14. 

r  §  1JV‘  rhv  auTou  Xur^ov  cLvti  -vroAXuv  ;  ou  <r<f  Ssa'  (Ann 

ovv  Ty ^  orov^y  ;  ouTog  yctfi  -e x/iarii  n/jMV,  icug  doSy  to  uorsp  rifJjcov  aura!  Xutgov, 

57  TOU,  I 71T0U  '4'V'Xjh  C&TtCT71§tVTt)  Wg  %UVCCf/jtVM  CCUTVg  XUQltUffCU,  XOU  0U%  O^OJVTi 

on  ou  <pggu  tv\v  tor)  ry  xari%tiv  auTtiv  (ixiravov.  Ill  Matth.  T.  XVI.  s.  8. 

II  (oxuiAteog  xotTocX/grovTog  to  ffoofjooo  xcti  (vs gytfo'ocvTog  jastco  'buvau.iujg  xcci 

(louaUg.  In  Joann.  T.  XIX.  s.  4;  ed.  Lomm.  T.  II.  p.  172.  In  Matth. 
Lat.  ed.  Lomm.  T.  IV.  p.  73  et  seqq. 
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Godlike  life  and  a  holy  life — these  were  inseparable  notions 
in  the  Christian  mind  ;  both  were  comprehended  in  the  single 
notion  of  d.<j>$apcria — incorruption.  Now  the  Logos  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  source  of  this  life ;  Christ  as  the  appearance  of 
the  Logos  in  humanity — as  the  Mediator  of  this  higher  life  to 
human  nature — as  the  one  through  whom,  in  every  stage  of 
its  development,  it  became  pervaded  and  rendered  holy  by  such 
a  divine  life.  By  faith  in  Christ,  in  baptism,  each  indivi¬ 
dual  became  incorporated  into  the  fellowship  with  Christ,  and 
consequently  penetrated  by  this  divine  life  the  principle  of 
holiness.  Christ  was  understood  to  be  the  destroyer  of  Satan’s 
kingdom,  and  to  this  kingdom  was  ascribed  whatever  partook 
of  the  nature  of  sin.  It  was  by  becoming  united  to  Christ 
through  faith  that  each  was  bound  to  make  this  triumph  of 
Christ  over  Satan’s  kingdom  his  own.  Hence  the  Christian 
was  converted  from  a  miles  Satan®  into  a  miles  Chris  ti.* 
Moreover,  the  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  Christians 
had  its  root  in  this  conviction. 

We  will  here  introduce  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the  way 
in  which  this  connection  between  redemption  and  sanctification, 
faith  and  life,  was  conceived  by  some  fathers  of  the  church. 
Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  after  having  emphatically  borne  his 
testimony  to  the  truth  that  no  man  can  be  justified  by  his  own 
righteousness  and  his  own  works,  but  that  every  man  must  be 
justified  by  the  grace  of  God  and  by  faith  alone,  goes  on  to 
say,  “  What  are  we  to  do,  then,  my  brethren  ?  Shall  we  be 
weary  in  well-doing,  and  leave  off  charity  ?  The  Lord  forbid 
that  this  should  ever  be  done  by  us ;  but  let  us,  with  un¬ 
remitted  zeal,  strive  to  accomplish  all  the  good  we  can ;  for 
the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  takes  pleasure  in  his  own  works. ”f 
The  author  of  the  letter  to  Diognetus,  immediately  after  the 
beautiful  passage  already  quoted,  on  the  redemption,  thus 
continues : — “  With  what  joy  wilt  thou  be  filled  when  thou  hast 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  ;  and  how  wilt  thou  love  Him 
who  so  long  before  loved  thee !  But  if  thou  lovest  Him,  thou 
wilt  be  an  imitator  of  his  goodness.”  Irenseus  thus  draws  the 
contrast  between  that  voluntary  obedience  which  flows  from 
faith,  and  the  slavish  obedience  under  the  law : — “  The  law, 
which  was  given  to  bondmen,  disciplined  the  soul  by  means  of 
outward  and  sensible  things,  dragging  it,  as  it  were,  in  chains 
*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  428.  f  Vid.  ep.  I.  ad  Corinth,  s.  32,  33. 
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to  obedience  to  its  commands  ;  but  the  Word,  which  sets  us 
free,  urges  us  to  a  voluntary  cleansing  of  the  soul,  and  thereby 
of  the  body.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  chains  of  bondage, 
to  which  man  has  become  inured,  must  indeed  be  removed,  and 
he  must  follow  God  without  chains.  But  the  requisitions 
of  freedom  extend  all  the  farther ;  and  obedience  to  the  King 
must  become  a  fuller  obedience  if  we  would  not  turn  back 
again  and  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  our  Deliverer;  for  He 
has  not  therefore  freed  us  that  we  might  go  away  from  Him  ; 
since  no  one  that  forsakes  the  fountain  of  all  good,  which 
is  with  the  Lord,  can  by  himself  find  the  food  of  salvation  ;  but 
He  has  freed  us  for  this,  that,  the  more  we  have  obtained,  the 
more  we  might  love  Him.  To  follow  the  Saviour  is  the  same 
as  to  paitake  of  salvation,  and  to  follow  the  light  is  the  same 
as  to  partake  of  the  light.”  * 

But  as  we  have  seen  that  a  confounding  of  the  Jewish 
with  the  Christian  point  of  view,  and  the  giving  an  outward 
objectivity  to  spiritual  things,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Christian  consciousness  generally,  so  in  this 
particular  of  the  notion  of  faith  the  same  disturbing  element  is 
discernible.  By  degrees  that  view  of  it  which  the  Apostle 
St.  1  aul  had  set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  Judaizing-  principle 
became  more  and  more  obscured,  and  instead  thereof  appeared 
the  Jewish  notion  of  a  certain  faith  on  outward  authority; 
not  one  which  was  suited  to  produce  out  of  itself,  throu-h  a 
necessary  inner  connection,  all  the  fruits  of  the  Christian°Iife, 
but  one  which  was  only  to  draw  after  it,  in  an  outward  way’ 
by  means  of  new  moral  precepts  and  new  motives  addressed  to 
the  understanding,  the  new  habits  of  Christian  living.  We 
have  already  noticed  how  this  notion  of  faith  led  to  the  depre¬ 
ciation  of  mere  faith  (7rtortc)  among  the  Gnostics,  and  in 
par  t  among  the  Alexandrian  lathers  also,  and  how  the  reaction 
of  Marcion  tended  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  Pauline  view. 
But  to  the  material  and  outward  conception  of  faith  on  this 
side  was  united  also  a  material  and  outward  conception  of  the 
system  of  morals,  which  was  rent  from  its  inner  connection  with 
the  system  ol  faith.  And  from  this  there  followed,  side  by  side 
with  an  outward  system  of  faith,  a  legal  system  of  duties  and 
good  works,  in  which  the  ascetic  element  had  greatly  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  over  the  assimilating  principle.  And  in  connection  with 

*  Lib.  IV.  c.  13,  14. 
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this  might  arise  the  notion  of  a  supererogatory  righteousness, 
a  perfection  surpassing  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  which  strove 
to  fulfil  the  so-called  councils  of  Christ  (concilia  evangelica) 
by  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  goods.* 

A  great  influence  in  confirming  this  outward  and  material 
view  of  faith  must  have  been  especially  exerted  by  the  way  in 
which  the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  to  flow  from  the  inner  appropriation  of  Christ,  was 
made  to  depend  on  the  outward  mediation  of  the  church  —  a 
point  on  which  we  have  already  spoken.  To  this  outward 
mediation  of  the  church  belonged  the  sacraments.  As  the 
essential  character  of  the  invisible  and  that  of  the  visible 
church  were  not  carefully  discriminated,  a  little  confusion  of 
the  divine  thing  with  its  outward  sign  must,  from  the  same 
cause,  affect  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  case  of 
baptism  this  is  shown  in  the  prevailing  notion  of  a  divine 
power  being  imparted  to  the  water,  and  of  its  bringing  about 
a  sensible  union  with  the  whole  nature  of  Christ  for  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  spiritual  and  material  nature  of  man.  u  As  the 
dry  wheat,”  says  Irenaeus,  “  cannot  become  dough  and  a  loaf 
without  moisture,  so  neither  can  we  all  become  one  in  Christ 
without  the  water  which  is  from  heaven.  And  as  the  parched 
earth  cannot  yield  fruit  unless  it  receive  moisture,  so  neither 
can  we,  who  at  first  are  but  sapless  wood,  ever  produce  living 
fruit  without  the  rain  which  is  freely  poured  out  from  above ; 
for  our  bodies  through  baptism,  but  our  souls  through  the 
Spirit,  have  obtained  that  communion  with  the  imperishable 
essence.”!  Tertullian  finely  remarks  concerning  the  effects  of 
baptism,!  “  When  the  soul  attains  to  faith,  and  is  transformed 
by  the  regeneration  of  water  and  the  power  from  above,  the 
veil  of  the  old  corruption  being  removed,  she  beholds  her 
whole  light.  She  is  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ;  and  the  soul  which  unites  itself  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  followed  by  the  body,  which  is  no  longer  the  servant  of  the 
soul,  but  becomes  the  servant  of  the  Spirit.”  But  even  Ter¬ 
tullian  did  not  understand  here  how  to  distinguish  rightly 

*  See  vol.  I.  p.  379. 

■f  Lib.  III.  c.  17.  The  divine  principle  of  life  for  soul  and  body  in 
Christ,  the  ? vans  crp'os  aipSxgiria.v. 

£  De  anima,  c.  41.  Compare  above  the  passage  concerning  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  human  nature. 
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between  the  inward  grace  and  the  outward  sign.  In  main¬ 
taining  against  a  sect  of  the  Cainites  (see  the  second  section) 
the  necessity  of  outward  baptism,  lie  ascribes  to  water  a  super¬ 
natural,  sanctifying  power.  Yet  we  see,  even  in  Tertullian’s 
case,  the  pure  evangelical  idea  breaking  through  this  confusion 
of  the  inward  with  the  outward,  and  directly  contradicting  it ; 
as  when  he  says  it  is  faith  which  in  baptism  obtains  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sin,  and  when,  in  dissuading  men  against  being  in 
a  haste  to  be  baptized,  he  remarks  that  true  faith,  wherever 
present,  is  sure  of  salvation.* * * §  Even  in  the  spiritual  Clement 
of  Alexandria  we  discern  the  influence  of  that  outward  and 
material  conception  of  spiritual  matters,  for  he  agrees  with 
Hermas  j  in  thinking  that  the  apostles  performed  in  Hades  the 
rite  of  baptism  J  on  the  pious  souls  of  the  Old  Testament  who 
had  not  been  baptized. 

We  have  already,  in  our  history  of  the  forms  of  worship, 
taken  notice  of  the  injurious  practical  consequences  which 
resulted  from  this  confusion  of  the  inward  grace  and  the  out¬ 
ward  sign  in  the  case  of  baptism.  It  was  by  confounding 
regeneration  with  baptism,  and  thus  looking  upon  regeneration 
as  a  sort  of  charm  completed  at  a  stroke,  by  supposing  a  certain 
magical  purification  and  removal  of  all  sin  in  the  act  of  bap¬ 
tism,  that  men  were  led  to  refer  the  forgiveness  of  sins  obtained 
through  Ciirist  only  to  those  particular  sins  which  had  been 
committed  previous  to  baptism;  instead  of  regarding  all  this 
as  something  which,  with  the  appropriation  of  it  by  faith, 
must  go  on  developing  itself  through  the  whole  of  life.  After 
this  was  presupposed,  the  question  must  have  arisen,  How  are 
we  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  the  sins  committed  after  baptism  ? 
And  the  answer  was — Although  we  have  obtained  once  for 
all,  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  means  of  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  committed  before  baptism,  yet,  in  order  to  make  satis¬ 
faction  for  the  sins  after  baptism,  it  is  necessary  that,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  should  have  recourse  to  voluntary  exer¬ 
cises  of  penitence  and  to  good  works.§  This  conception  is 

*  Fides  integra  secura  de  salute.  [Because  true  faith  will  lead  the 
believer  to  obey  all  Christ’s  commands  and  be  baptized  as  He  ordered. 
— Eng.  Eel.'] 

f  Lib.  III.  S.  IX.  Fabric.  Cod.  apocryph.  III.  p.  1009. 

J  Strom,  lib.  II.  f.  379. 

§  See  Tertullian’s  work  de  pcenitentia.  This  writer,  it  is  true,  brought 
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clearly  exhibited  in  the  following  words  of  Cyprian  :  *  “  When 
our  Lord  came,  and  had  healed  the  wounds  of  Adam,  lie  gave 
to  the  restored  a  law,  bidding  him  to  sin  no  more  lest  a  worse 
evil  should  befall  him.  By  the  injunction  of  innocence  we 
were  circumscribed  to  a  narrow  circle ;  and  the  frailty  of 
human  weakness  would  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to  do  unless 
divine  grace  had  once  more  come  to  its  aid,  and,  pointing  out 
to  it  the  works  of  mercy,  paved  the  way  for  it  to  secure  salva¬ 
tion,  so  that  we  might  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  the  lingering 
remains  of  impurity  by  the  practice  of  alms.  The  forgiveness 
of  sin  having  been  once  obtained  at  baptism,  by  constant  exer¬ 
cise  in  well-doing,  which  is  as  it  were  a  repetition  of  baptism, 
we  earn  the  divine  forgiveness  anew.”  Here,  if  we  only  add 
what  was  remarked  on  an  earlier  page  on  the  subject  of  the 
sacerdotal  absolution,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  Roman  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

To  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  may  be  applied,  in 
general,  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  relation  to  that 
of  baptism,  but  with  this  difference,  that  we  may  observe  three 
different  grades  in  the  outw'ard  and  material  conception  of  this 
ordinance.  The  most  common  representation  was  that  which 
we  find  in  Ignatius  of  Antioch, j-  in  Justin  Martyr,  and  in 
Irenasus.  It  is  a  conception  of  it  most  nearly  related  to  the 
view  of  baptism  just  noticed,  as  the  means  of  spiritual- corporeal 
communion  with  Christ.  It  was  supposed,  for  instance,  that, 
as  the  Logos  in  Christ  became  man,  so  here  also  he  imme¬ 
diately  appropriated  to  himself  a  body  ;  this  body,  by  virtue  of 
the  consecration,  became  united  with  the  bread  and  wine,  and 
thus  entered  into  the  corporeal  substance  of  the  partakers  of 
it,  who  thereby  received  into  themselves  a  principle  of  imperish- 

with  him  from  his  legal  studies  the  expression  satisfactio  into  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  repentance  ;  yet  we  should  not  be  warranted,  on  this  account,  to 
ascribe  to  his  legal  habits  of  thinking — nay,  we  should  not  be  warranted 
to  ascribe  to  the  ideas  of  any  individual — so  great  an  influence  on  the 
progress  of  error  in  the  doctrinal  notions  of  the  church  on  this  point; 
for,  the  -xoZ-ov  i^siJSas  having  been  once  established,  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  involved  in  it  must  of  necessity  unfold  themselves,  especially 
as  these  consequences  find  so  many  points  of  attachment  in  human 
nature. 

*  De  opere  et  eleemosynis. 

f  Hence,  in  Ignatius,  ep.  ad  Ephes,  c.  20,  the  holy  supper  is  called, 

{ piojiMKtv  aSavcctnus,  uirtborav  toZ  pi)  (LToSaviTv,  dXXa  t»  Itjtru  Xoiarcu 
2/a  crayraj. 
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able  life.*  In  the  North  African  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  Tertullian  nor  Cyprian  seems  to  have  entertained  any 
notion  of  such  a  penetration.  The  bread  and  wine  were  rather 
represented  as  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though 
not  as  symbols  without  efficacy.  Spiritual  communion  with 
Christ  at  the  holy  supper  was  made  the  prominent  point;  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  those  that,  partook  were  supposed  to  come 
into  a  certain  sanctifying  contact  with  Christ’s  body.  f  The 
practice  of  tiie  North  African  church  shows,  moreover,  that, 
according  to  the  prevailing  belief,  a  supernatural,  sanctifying 
power  resided  in  the  outward  signs  of  the  supper ;  hence  the 
daily  communion  J  —  hence  also  the  communion  of  infants  in 
connection  with  infant  baptism.§  The  passage  in  St.  John, 
vi.  53,  being  understood  to  refer  to  the  outward  sensible  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  supper,  the  inference  was  drawn,  that  without 
this  outward  and  sensible  participation  none  could  be  saved,  || 
just  as  it  had  been  inferred  from  the  passage  in  St.  John,  iii.  5, 
that  none  could  be  saved  without  outward  baptism. 

By  the  Alexandrians  the  distinction  was  clearly  drawn  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  between  the  inner  divine  thing, 
the  invisible  spiritual  agency  of  the  Logos, f  and  the  sensible 
objects  by  which  it  is  represented.**  This  was  the  case  espe¬ 
cially  with  Origen,  whose  whole  system  is  pervaded  by  such  a 
distinction.  “Outward  baptism,”  says  he,  “  considered  as  to 
its  highest  end,  is  a  symbol  of  the  inward  cleansing  of  the  soul 

*  That  which  distinguishes  this  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter  from 
a  later  one  is,  that  the  Christ  who  has  ascended  to  heaven  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  here  present ;  but  the  Logos,  in  this  case,  directly  produces 
for  himself  a  body.  This  we  find  more  distinctly  expressed,  it  is  true, 
in  the  next  following  period  ;  but  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  following- 
language  of  Justin:  'lyjy  2d  lu^ri  ;  Xoyou  <r  o  v  u.  £  aurou 
lux*  Z‘<rrn§t^<ru.v  r  £  o  <p  b  v,  \\  y,{  office  xai  aa^xi;  xara  pura/ieXtiv 
’TDitpovru.i  rip.uv,  ixilvou  mi  trapxo^oiyiB'ivms  ’I *<rov  xai  aapxa  xai  cuaa 

ibihuxB'n/ji.'v  Ciiou.  Apolog.  I.  S.  6G. 

t  1  ertull.  c.  Marc.  1.  IV.  c.  40:  corpus  meum,  i.  e.  figura  corporis 
mei.  De  res.  earn.  c.  8:  anima  de  Deo  saginatur.  De  orat.  c.  G :  The 
perpetuitas  in  Christo,  constant,  spiritual  fellowship  with  him,  and  indi- 
viduitas  a  corpore  ejus. 

t  See  vol.  I.  p.  450.  §  See  Cyprian,  sermo  de  lapsis. 

||  See  Cyprian.  Testimonior.  1.  III.  c.  25. 

11^  Comp,  above  what  is  said  of  the  itriSti/jua  ahrBr.rr,  and  the  brjov/xla 

vo'/i-rr)  Xptcrrou. 

**  The  voyrov  Or  % viu/xarixov  and  the  aio-Btyrov. 
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through  the  divine  power  of  the  Logos,  which  is  preparatory 
to  the  universal  recovery  —  that,  commencing  in  the  enigma 
and  in  the  glass  darkly,  which  shall  afterwards  be  perfected  in 
the  open  vision  face  to  face  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  by  virtue 
of  the  consecration  pronounced  over  it,  there  is  connected  with 
the  whole  act  of  baptism  a  supernatural  sanctifying  power  ;  it 
is  the  commencing  point  of  gracious  influences  bestowed  on 
the  faithful,  although  it  is  so  only  for  such  as  are  fitted,  by 
the  disposition  of  their  hearts,  for  the  reception  of  those 
influences.”  * * * § 

He  makes  the  same  distinction  also  in  regard  to  the  holy 
supper,  separating  what  is  called,  in  a  figurative  sense,  the 
body  of  Christ, t  from  the  true  spiritual  manducation  of  the 
Logos, J  the  more  divine  promise  from  the  common  under¬ 
standing  of  the  holy  supper,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the 
simple.§  The  former  refers  to  the  spiritual  communication  of 
the  Word  made  flesh,  which  is  the  true  heavenly  bread  of  the 
soul.  Of  the  outward  supper  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy 
may  alike  partake,  but  not  of  that  true  heavenly  bread,  since 
otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  said  that  whoever  eats  this 
bread  shall  live  for  ever,  Origen  says,  therefore,  that  Christ 
in  the  true  sense  called  his  flesh  and  blood  the  word ,  which 
proceeds  from  the  word,  and  the  1  ud  which  proceeds  from 
the  heavenly  bread,  the  living  v\oid  of  truth,  by  which  he 
communicates  himself  to  the  souls  of  men,  as  the  breaking  of 
the  bread  and  the  distribution  of  the  wine  symbolize  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  word  by  which  the  Logos  communicates  him¬ 
self  to  many  souls.  He  supposed,  moreover,  that  with  the 
outward  supper,  as  with  outward  baptism,  there  was  connected 
a  higher  sanctifying  influence  by  virtue  of  the  consecrating 
words,  but  yet  so  that  nothing  divine  was  united  with  the 
earthly  material  signs  in  themselves  considered,  and  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  baptism,  none  could  participate  in  the  higher 
influence  unless  made  susceptible  of  it  by  the  inward  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  heart.  As  it  is  not  that  which  enters  into  the 

*  See  in  Joann.  T.  VI.  s.  17  ;  in  Matth.  T.  XV.  s.  23. 

f  To  ffufJjCt  Xoitrrou  rwz'ixov  xai  tru/Ji/ioXixov. 

j  The  aXnSivb  fipuirii  rou  \oyou.  v 

§  The  xoivoriga  r>jf  iux&Z“rricts  ix'ht>x}'  rc‘>  “V\<wi?ri£ois  and.  xxra 
r«v  S£;o<r£jav  corresponding  to  the  two  positions  of  the  ytuns 

and  of  the  t'kttis. 
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mouth  that  defiles  the  man,  even  though  it  be  something 
which  by  the  Jews  is  considered  unclean,  so  nothing  which 
enters  into  the  mouth  sanctifies  the  man,  though  the  so-called 
bread  of  the  Lord  is  by  the  simple  supposed  to  possess  a  sancti¬ 
fying  power.  We  neither  lose  anything  by  failing  to  partake 
of  the  consecrated  bread  simply  and  by  itself,  nor  do  we  gain 
anything  by  the  bare  partaking  of  that  bread  ;  but  the  reason 
why  one  man  has  less  and  another  more  is  the  good  or  bad 
disposition  of  each  individual.  The  earthly  bread  is  by  itself 
in  no  respect  different  from  any  other  food.  It  was  no  doubt 
Origen’s  design  in  these  words  to  controvert  merely  the  erroneous 
notions  which  attached  to  the  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  supper, 
independently  of  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  a  sort  of  magical 
benefit  —  a  notion  which  the  other  fathers  of  the  church  were 
also  for  from  entertaining ;  but  yet,  at  the  same  .time,  his 
objections  also  apply  to  every  representation  which  attaches 
to  the  outward  signs  any  high  importance  or  efficacy  whatever, 
and  even  to  such  views  as  those  which  were  entertained  by 
the  North  African  church.* 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  ideas  prevalent  in  this 
period  as  to  the  ultimate  end  of  the  whole  earthly  development 
of  humanity.  The  teleological  point  of  view  was  in  every 
respect  inseparable  from  the  Christian  mode  of  contemplation. 
The  kingdom  of  God,  and  each  individual  life  thereto  pertain¬ 
ing-,  must  be  carried  onward  to  perfection.  It  was  this  certain 
pi’ospect  which  formed  the  contrast  between  the  Christian 
view  of  life  and  the  pagan  notion  of  a  circle  aimlessly  repeat¬ 
ing  itself  by  a  blind  law  of  necessity.  But  the  intermediate 
links  of  the  chain  up  to  that  ultimate  end  were  still  hidden 
from  the  eye  of  contemplation.  This  belonged  to  the  pro¬ 
phetical  element,  which  must  ever  remain  obscure  till  its  fulfil¬ 
ment.  To  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  pilgrim,  as  he  casts 
a  glance  over  the  windings  of  the  way,  the  end  appears  at  first 
near  at  hand,  which,  the  farther  he  advances,  retreats  to  a 
greater  distance.  The  signs  in  the  course  of  history  alone  will 
first  shed  light  on  the  darkness,  which  the  Lord  himself  was 
unwilling  to  clear  up  by  his  prophetic  intimations. 

Strong  and  certain  was  the  conviction  of  the  Christians  that 

*  Vid.  Origen,  Matth.  T.  XI.  s.  14;  in  Joann.  T.  XXXII.  s.  16;  in 
Mattb.  f.  S98,  V.  III.  opp. 
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the  church  would  come  forth  triumphant  out  of  its  conflicts, 
and,  as  it  was  its  destination  to  be  a  world-transforming  prin¬ 
ciple,  would  attain  to  the  dominion  of  the  world.  But  they 
were  at  first  very  far  from  understanding  the  prophetic  words 
of  Christ,  intimating  that  the  church,  in  its  gradual  evolution 
under  natural  conditions,  was  to  be  a  salt  and  a  leaven  for  all 
the  relations  of  human  life.  At  first,  as  we  have  previously 
remarked,  they  could  not  believe  but  that  the  struggle 
between  the  church  and  the  pagan  state  would  endure  till 
the  final  triumph  which  should  be  brought  about  from  with¬ 
out  by  the  return  of  Christ  to  judgment.  And  here  it  was 
that  many  seized  hold  of  an  image  which  had  passed  over 
from  the  Jews,  and  which  seemed  to  adapt  itself  to  their  own 
present  situation  —  the  idea  of  a  millennial  reign ,  which  the 
Messiah. would  set  up  on  earth  at  the  end  of  the  terrestrial 
development,  where  all  the  righteous  of  all  times  should  live 
together  in  a  holy  community.  As  the  world  had  been  created 
in  six  days,  and,  according  to  Psalm  xc.  4,  a  thousand  years 
in  the  sight  of  God  is  as  one  day,  so  the  world  was  to  continue 
in  its  existing  condition  for  six  thousand  years,  and  end  with  a 
thousand  years  of  blessed  rest  corresponding  to  the  sabbath. 
In  the  midst  of  persecutions  it  was  a  solace  and  a  support  to  the 
Christians  to  anticipate  that  even  upon  this  earth,  the  scene  of 
their  sufferings,  the  church  in  its  perfected  and  glorified  state 
was  destined  to  triumph.  In  the  way  that  the  idea  was  held 
by  many,  it  contained  nothing  in  it  which  was  unchristian. 
They  framed  to  themselves  a  spiritual  idea  of  the  happiness  of 
this  period  perfectly  corresponding  with  the  essence  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  since  they  understood  by  it  nothing  else  than  the  universal 
dominion  of  the  divine  will,  the  undisturbed  and  blissful 
reunion  of  the  whole  communion  of  the  saints,  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  harmony  between  a  sanctified  humanity  and  all  nature 
raised  to  the  glorious  state  of  its  primitive  innocence.*  But 
the  gross  and  sensuous  images  under  which  the  carnal  Jewish 
mind  had  depicted  to  itself  the  blessings  of  the  millennial 
reign  had  in  part  passed  over  to  the  Christians.  Phrygia,  the 
seat  of  a  sensual,  enthusiastic  religious  spirit,  was  inclined  to 
adopt  and  to  spread  the  gross  conceptions  of  Chiliasm.  There, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  lived  Papias,  bishop  of 
the  church  in  Ilierapolis  —  a  man,  it  is  true,  of  sincere  piety, 
*  So  Barnabas,  c.  15. 
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but,  as  appears  from  the  fragments  of  his  writings  and  from 
the  accounts  which  we  have  of  him,  of  a  very  narrow  mind 
and  easy  credulity.  He  collected  from  oral  tradition  narratives 
of  the  life  and  sayings  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,*  and 
among  these  he  received  much  that  was  misconceived  and 
untrue.  And  thus  by  his  means  were  diffused  many  strange 
and  fantastic  images  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  millennial  reign. 
The  injurious  consequence  of  this  was,  that  it  fostered  among 
Christians  the  longing  for  a  gross  sensual  happiness  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  so  among  the  educated 
heathens  gave  birth  to  many  a  prejudice  against  Christi¬ 
anity.! 

But  he  who  knows  anything  of  the  hidden  depth  of  the 
spiritual  life  in  which  religion  has  its  seat  and  its  laboratory 
will  be  cautious  how,  from  such  superficial  phenomena,  he 
passes  condemnation  upon  the  whole  religion  of  the  period  in 
which  these  corrupt  admixtures  of  a  sensuous  element  were  to 
be  found,  especially  when  we  find  in  men  like  Irenasus  vital 
Christianity,  and  an  exalted  idea  of  the  blessedness  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God,  still  combined  with  these  strange  subordinate 
notions.  The  millennium  was  regarded  by  him  ordy  as  a  pre¬ 
paratory  step  for  the  righteous,  who  were  there  to  be  trained 
for  a  more  exalted  heavenly  existence,  for  the  full  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  glory.! 

What  we  have  just  said,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood 
as  if  Chiliasm  had  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  general  creed  of 
the  church.  Our  sources  of  information  from  the  different 
branches  of  the  church  in  these  early  times  are  too  scanty  to 
enable  us  to  make  any  positive  assertion  on  this  point.  Wher¬ 
ever  we  meet  with  Chiliasm — as  in  Papias,  Irenseus,  Justin 
Martyr — everything  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  diffused  from 
one  country  and  from  a  single  fountain  head.  Somewhat 
different  was  it  with  those  churches  where  originally  an  anti- 

*  In  his  book,  xiyav  xudmkZv  l%nyr,ffu f,  from  which  a  fragment  on 
Judas  Iscariot,  which  serves  to  illustrate  his  propensity  to  receive  tales 
of  the  marvellous,  has  been  published  in  J.  A.  Cramer  Catena  in  Acta 
Apostolorum.  Oxon.  1838,  pag.  12. 

f  Vid.  Orig.  Select,  in  T.  f.  570.  T.  II. 

+  Iren.  1.  V.  c.  35:  Crescentes  ex  visione  Domini  et  per  ipsum  as- 
suescent  capere  gloriam  Dei  et  cum  sanctis  angelis  conversationem. — 
Paullatim  assuescent  capere  Deum.  c.  32. 
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Jewish  tendency  prevailed,  as  in  the  church  at  Rome.  We 
find  at  a  later  date  in  Rome  an  anti-Chiliastic  tendency  ;  might 
not  this  have  existed  from  the  first,  and  only  have  been  called 
out  more  openly  by  the  opposition  to  Montanism  ?  The  same 
may  be  said  also  of  an  anti-Chiliastic  tendency  which  Irenseus 
combats,  and  which  he  expressly  distinguishes  from  the 
common  anti-Chiliastic  tendency  oi  Gnosticism.  And  yet  it 
was  natural  that  the  zealots  for  Chiliasm  should  in  the  outset 
be  disposed  to  represent  all  opposition  to  it  as  savouring  of 
Gnosticism.* 

Two  causes  cooperated  to  bring  about  the  general  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Chiliasm  ;  on  the  one  hand  the  opposition  to  Montanism, 
on  the  other  the  influence  of  the  spirit  proceeding  from  the 
Alexandrian  school.  As  the  Montanists  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  expectations  connected  with  the  millennium,  and  although 
their  conception  of  it  was  by  no  means  grossly  sensual,!  yet, 
as  they  contributed  by  their  enthusiastic  visions  to  spread 
many  fantastic  pictures  of  the  things  which  were  then  to 
happen,!  the  whole  doctrine  of  Chiliasm  fell  into  disrepute. 
An  anti-Chiliast  party,  which  doubtless  had  existed  long 
before,  were  thus  presented  with  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
it  more  vehemently ;  and  the  more  zealous  opponents  of 
Montanism  seem  to  have  combated  this  error  in  connection 
with  the  other  Montanistic  doctrines.  Caius,  a  presbyter  ol 
Rome,  in  his  tract  against  the  Montanist  Proclus,  endeavoured 
to  stigmatize  Chiliasm  as  a  heresy  set  afloat  by  the  detested 
Gnostic  Cerinthus;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  though  not 
wholly  certain,  that  he  considered  the  Apocalypse  as  a  book 
which  had  been  interpolated  by  the  latter  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  currency  to  this  doctrine. 

In  the  next  place,  the  more  intellectual  and  scientific  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  generally  in  spiritualizing  the  doctiine  ot  the  faith, 
must  have  extended  its  influence  also  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
last  things.  Origen,  in  particular,  was  a  zealous  opponent 


*  jren.  p  v.  c.  32 :  Transferuntur  quorundam  sentential  ab  hccreticis 
sermonibus. 

f  Tertullian,  at  least,  places  the  happiness  of  the  millennial  reign  m 
the  enjoyment  of  all  manner  of  spiritual  blessings,  spiritalia  bona. 

+  As,  for  instance,  in  Tertullian,  of  the  wonderful  city,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  which  should  come  down  from  above. 
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of  these  sensual  notions  of  the  millennium,  and  gave  a  different 
explanation  of  those  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
on  which  the  Chiliasts  depended,  and  all  of  which  they  took 
in  the  most  literal  sense.  Add  to  this,  that  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrian  school 
was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  grossly  literal  interpretations  of 
the  Chiliasts.  The  moderate  Alexandrians,  who  were  no  friends 
to  expurgatory  criticism,  did  not  at  once  reject  the  Apocalypse 
as  an  unchristian  book  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  Chiliasts  of 
this  important  support ;  they  were  satisfied  with  combating 
the  literal  interpretation  of  it.  It  was  natural,  however,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  school  should  not  rapidly  spread 
from  Alexandria  into  the  other  districts  of  Egypt,  since,  in 
point  of  intellectual  culture,  they  were  far  behind  that  flourish¬ 
ing  seat  of  science.  Nepos,  a  pious  bishop,  belonging  to  the 
nome  of  Arsenoe  in  Egypt,  was  a  devoted  friend  of  this  sen¬ 
sual  Chiliasm,  and  in  defence  of  it  wrote  a  book  against  the 
Alexandrian  school,  entitled,  a  Refutation  of  the  Allegorists,* 
in  which  probably  he  set  forth  a  theory  of  Chiliasm  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  own  anti-allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the 
Apocalypse.  In  the  above  district  the  book  seems  to  have 
found  great  favour  with  the  clergy  and  laity.  Great  mysteries 
and  disclosures  of  future  events  were  supposed  to  be  found  in 
it,  and  many  engaged  with  more  zeal  in  the  study  of  the  book 
and  theory  of  Nepos  than  in  that  of  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines. 
By  their  zeal  for  these  favourite  opinions,  which  had  no  con¬ 
nection  whatever  with  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  men  were 
led  astray,  as  usually  happens,  from  what  constitutes  the  main 
element  of  practical  Christianity,  the  spirit  of  love.  They 
affixed  the  charge  of  heresy  on  those  who  would  not  embrace 
these  opinions ;  and  matters  went  so  far  that  whole  churches 
separated  themselves  on  this  account  from  the  communion  of 
the  mother  church  at  Alexandria.  After  the  death  of  Nepos 
a  country  priest  named  Coracion  was  the  head  of  this  party. 
Had  now  the  bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  been  disposed 
to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical  authority,  had  he  condemned  the 
erroneous  dogma  by  an  absolute  decree,  such  a  proceeding 
would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  schism,  and 
Chiliasm,  which  it  was  intended  to  crush  by  authority,  would 
in  all  probability  have  become  only  the  more  fanatical.  But 

*  ’'E \iy%oi  tuv  i-Wnyopunun. 
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Dionysius,  that  worthy  disciple  of  the  great  Origen,  showed  in 
this  case  how  charity,  moderation,  and  the  true  spirit  of  liberty, 
which  dwells  only  with  love,  can  accomplish  what  no  force  and 
no  law  can  effect.  Not  forgetting,  like  too  many  others,  the 
Christian  in  the  bishop,  he  was  moved  by  the  love  of  souls  to 
repair  in  person  to  those  churches.  He  called  together  those 
of  the  parochial  clergy  who  supported  the  opinions  of  Nepos, 
and,  moreover,  allowed  all  laymen  of  the  churches,  who  were 
loufino-  after  instruction  on  these  points,  to  be  present  at  the 
conference.  The  book  of  Nepos  was  produced ;  for  three 
days  the  bishop,  from  morning  to  evening,  disputed  with  those 
pastors  on  the  contents  of  the  book.  He  patiently  heard  all 
their  objections,  and  endeavoured  to  answer  them  from  scrip¬ 
ture  ;  he  entered  fully  into  the  explanation  of  every  difficulty, 
taking  the  Bible  as  his  guide;  and  the  issue  was-1- a  result 
which  had  seldom  before  attended  theological  disputations 
the  clergy  thanked  him  for  his  instructions,  and  Coracion 
himself, "iii  the  presence  of  all,  honestly  retracted  his  former 
views,  declaring  himself  convinced  of  the  soundness  ot  the 
opposite  doctrine.  This  happened  in  the  year  -55. 

Dionysius,  having  thus  restored  the  unity  of  faith  in  his 
diocese,  wrote  his  work  on  the  Promises, f  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  those  whom  his  arguments  had  convinced,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  others  who  still  adhered  to  the  opinions  of 
Nepos.  In  this  instance,  also,  the  Christian  gentleness  and 
moderation  with  which  he  speaks  of  Nepos  is  well  worthy  of 
notice.  “  On  many  accounts,”  says  he,  k'  I  esteemed  and  lo\  e 
Nepos  ;  on  account  of  his  faith,  his  untiring  diligence,  his 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  holy  scriptures,  and  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  church  hymns  which  he  has  composed, 
and  which  to  this  day  are  the  delight  of  many  of  the  brethren.  + 
And  I  venerate  the  man  the  more  because  he  has  already 
entered  into  his  rest.  But  dear  to  me,  and  precious  above  all 
thino-s  else,  is  the  truth.  Wherever,  therefore,  Nepos  has 
expressed  the  truth,  tve  must  love  him  and  agree  with  him, 


*  Euseb.  1.  VII.  c.  24. 
x  T Z;  sroXXi is  ^aX^A'a,', 


f  Thai  \<xa.yyi\tui. 

X  Tbs  «XXbs  V  ihiXtpw  tbSufrinTtu. 

The  passage  mav  be  understood  in  two  ways— either  in  the  way  I  have 
rendered  it  as  referring  to  the  many  hymns  which  he  had  composed 
which  perhaps  is  the  most  natural  way  ;  or  as  referring  to  the  vancty  ot 
church  melodies  introduced  by  him. 
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but  we  must  examine  and  correct  him  in  those  passages  of  his 
writings  where  he  seems  to  be  in  the  wrong.” 

The  millennial  reign  was  regarded  by  Chiliasm  as  forming 
in  the  grand  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  an  inter¬ 
mediate  point  of  transition  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  ; 
and,  answering  to  this,  a  similar  intermediate  point  was  also 
conceived  to  exist  in  the  development  of  each  individual. 
It  av  as  here  that  the  doctrine  concerning  Hades,  as  the  common 
receptacle  of  all  the  dead,  found  its  point  of  attachment. 
Together  with  Chiliasm,  this  doctrine  also  had  to  be  defended 
against  the  Gnostics  ;  for  by  Hades  the  latter  understood  the 
kingdom  of  the  Demiurge  on  this  earth.  It  was  to  this  king¬ 
dom  that  Christ  descended  —  it  was  out  of  this  he  delivered 
those  who  were  capable  of  fellowship  with  him,  so  that  after 
death  they  could  be  received  immediately  to  heaven.  Yet,  as 
we  have  seen  indications  of  Chiliasm  having  other  opponents 
to  contend  with  besides  the  Gnostics,  so  the  same  may  be  said 
of  this  doctrine  also,  which  was  connected  with  a  mode  of 
thinking  not  essentially  different.  Here,  too,  we  find  indica¬ 
tions  of  other  antagonists  than  the  Gnostics,  in  whom,  however, 
their  opponents  might  easily  be  led  to  believe  they  perceived 
a  relationship  to  the  Gnostics.^  They  were  such  as  taught 
that  Christ,  by  his  descent  to  Hades,  delivered  the  faithful 
from  the  necessity  of  passing  into  the  intermediate  state  after 
death, f  and  opened  for  them  an  immediate  entrance  into 
heaven.  According,  however,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Mon- 
tanist  Tertullian,  those  only  who  had  been  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  the  bloody  baptism  of  martyrdom  were  to  constitute  an 
exception,  were  to  be  raised  immediately,  not  indeed  to  heaven 
but  to  an  exalted  state  of  blessedness,  under  the  name  of  Para¬ 
dise.  All  others  were  to  pass  through  that  intermediate  stage 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  the  still  adhering  defects  and  stains, 
and  then,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
attainments,  would  come  to  participate  in  the  millennial  reign. + 

*  As  Iremcus  describes  them,  1.  V.  c.  31 :  Quidam  ex  his,  qui  putan- 
tur  recte  credidisse,  supergrediuntur  ordinem  promotionis  justorum  et 
motus  meditationis  ad  incorruptelam  ignorant,  hcereticos  sensus  in  se 
habentes. 

f  In  hoc,  inquiunt,  Christas  inferos  adiit,  ne  nos  adiremus.  Tertul¬ 
lian,  de  anima,  c.  55. 

I  Modicum  quoque  delictum  mora  resurrectionis  illic  luendum ; 

vol.  ir.  2  d 
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We  see  how  this  notion  is  connected  with  the  opinion  (the 
grounds  of  which  we  have  already  pointed  out)  that  a 
particular  satisfaction  and  penance  were  required  for  sins 
committed  after  baptism.  And  this  notion  of  an  intermediate 
state  for  the  purpose  of  purification  in  Hades  passed  at  a 
later  period  into  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  The  latter  sprang 
in  the  first  place  out  of  a  mixture  of  Persian  and  Jewish 
elements  —  the  idea  of  a  fiery  stream  which  at  the  end  of  the 
world  should  purge  away  everything  unclean  ;  an  idea  to 
which  we  may  observe  some  allusion  in  the  Clementines  and 
in  the  pseudo-Sibylline  writers.  Out  of  this  arose  finally  the 
notion  of  a  purgatory  after  death  *  —  the  ignis  purgatorius  of 
the  Westerns.  | 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection ,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  persistence  and  exaltation  of  the  entire  being  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  belongs  most  intimately  to  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Christianity,  and,  on  account  of  the  importance  which  it  gives 
to  the  individual  existence  in  its  totality,  forms  a  strong  con¬ 
trast  with  the  ancient  view  of  the  world, ij:  as  we  clearly  see 
from  the  pagan  attacks  on  Christianity.  Since  the  dignity  of 
the  body  as  a  temple  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  requisition 
that  it  should  be  adapted  to  this  end,  is  grounded  on  this  doc¬ 
trine,  it  necessarily  gives  rise  to  an  opposition  to  that  contempt 
of  the  body  which  was  inculcated  by  Oriental  Dualism.  It  was 
therefore  no  accidental  thing  if  the  Gnostics  furiously  assailed 
it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  remark,  in  the  zeal  with 
which  it  was  defended  by  the  church  fathers,  an  instinctively 
right  Christian  feeling,  though  not  always  accompanied  with 
clear  knowledge,  of  the  connection  of  this  doctrine  with  the 
essence  of  Christianity.  But  their  over-anxious  adherence  to 
the  letter,  as  well  as  their  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  led 
them  not  unfrequently  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 

where  he  refers  to  the  novissimus  quadrans,  Matth.  v.  28,  afterwards 
understood  of  the  ignis  purgatorius.  L.  c.  c.  58. 

*  T>iv  Oia  rrvoo;  zaBaotrtv  tuv  kolku ;  fiitiiajKoruv.  Strom.  1.  V.  f.  549. 

f  The  earliest  trace  of  it  would  be  found  in  Cyprian,  ep.  52,  if  the 
words  “missum  in  carcerem  non  exire  inde,  donee  solvat  novissimum 
quadrantem,  pro  peccatis  longo  dolore  crueiatum  emundari  et  purgari 
diu  igne”  (instead  of  which  another  reading  has  diutine),  are  to  be 
understood  of  the  state  after  death  (which  is  certainly  the  more  probable 
meaning),  and  not  of  penance  in  the  present  life. 

|  See  vol.  I.  p.  15. 
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rection  in  too  gross  and  material  a  way,  and  to  form  too  narrow 
and  limited  conceptions  of  the  earthly  body.  Here  also 
Origen  endeavoured  to  strike  a  middle  course"  between  these 
opposite  tendencies,  making  more  use  of  what  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul  says  (1  Corinth,  xv.)  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
terrestrial  to  the  glorified  body,  and  distinguishing  from  the 
mutable  phenomenal  form  the  proper  essence  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  the  body,  which  through  all  the  changes  of  the 
earthly  life  remains  the  same,  and  which,  moreover,  is  not 
destroyed  at  death.  This  proper  essence  as  the  basis  of  the 
body  would,  by  the  operat  ion  of  the  divine  power,  be  awakened 
to  a  nobler  form,  corresponding  to  the  ennobled  character  of 
the  soul ;  so  that,  as  the  soul  had  communicated  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  stamp  to  the  earthly  body,  it  would  then  communicate  the 
same  to  the  transfigured  body.*  In  proof  of  this  he  alleges 
that  the  identity  of  the  body  in  this  life  consists  not  in  its 
momently  changing  phenomenal  form,  which  had  been  fitly 
compared  to  a  flowing  stream, •f  but  in  the  peculiar  stamp 
which  the  soul  impresses  on  the  body,  whereby  it  becomes 
the  proper  form  of  the  manifestation  of  this  or  that  particular 

personality.! 

Natural  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  Christian  feelings  of 

those  who  had  been  converted  from  heathenism  to  endeavour _ 

by  entering  more  deeply  into  the  whole  bearing  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  into  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  into  the  sense  of 

single  passages  which  were  too  often  superficially  understood _ 

to  find  some  consolatory  conclusion  as  to  the  fate  of  their 
ancestors  who  had  died  without  faith  in  the  gospel,  they  were 


*  The  uho;  in  tile  crufta.  <jrnufn.aTlx.cni,  just  as  ill  the  cru/xa 

To  illustrate  this  point  he  had  recourse  sometimes  to  his  own 
doctrine  concerning  the  in  itself  undetermined,  butcapable  of  receiving 

through  the  plastic  power  of  God,  qualities  of  a  higher  or  lower  order- 
and  sometimes  to  the  doctrine  of  a  dynamic  essence  lying  within  the 
body,  a  Xoyos  crm^arcxo;  (ratio  ea  qua;  substantiam  continet  corporalem 
qum  semper  in  substantia  corporis  salva  est),  which,  however,  is  itselr 
also  to  be  reduced  to  his  doctrine  of  a  Sx»  as  the  ground  of  the  corporeal 
world,  and  susceptible  of  manifold  variety  of  properties.  See  w  1 
II.  c.  10  ;  c.  Cels.  1.  IV.  c.  07.  s  ’ 

,+,  Sclecta  in  Psalmos  :  O u  ma;  aW uaurai  TO  bin  u;  too; 

to  uxcifois  Tocxa  ovh  duo  rifxspav  t'o  toojtov  voroxupivov  tccutov  icttiv  iv  tm  ctuumti 

vfxuv.  I.  XI.  p.  388.  ed.  Loram 

t  iv  Tr.  cr^x),  toZto  iv  tZ  ■Jrn-ju.a.Tixc 

<rcofAccTi»  '  ‘  ‘ 
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nevertheless  deterred  from  it  by  a  mistaken  adherence  to  the 
letter  in  their  interpretation  of  scripture,  and  by  a  stern, 
uncompromising  opposition  to  paganism.  And  the  outward 
view  of  regeneration,  which  arose  out  of  the  habit  of  confound¬ 
ing  it  with  baptism,  also  contributed  to  promote  these  narrow 
views,  which  afterwards,  carried  to  their  extreme  consequences, 
issued  in  the  notion  of  absolute  predestination.  Marcion  did, 
on  tins  side,  enter  more  profoundly  into  the  spirit  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrine  ;  and  here  he  was  joined  by  the  Alexandrians, 
who,  to  explain  this  matter,  had  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
progressive  development  and  course  of  purification  after  death, 
and  moreover  found,  or  supposed  they  found,  an  allusion  to 
this  in  Christ’s  descent  to  Hades.  With  great  zeal  Clement 
maintained  this  doctrine,  as  one  necessarily  grounded  in  the 
universal  love  and  justice  of  the  God  with  whom  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons.  The  beneficent  power  of  our  Saviour,  he 
affirms,  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  present  life,  but  operates 
at  all  times  and  everywhere.*  But  the  Alexandrians,  as 
might  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  said  of  their 
doctrine  concerning  the  SiKcuoavyr)  awri/ptos  (saving  justice), 
went  still  further,  and  supposed,  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all,  a 
universal  redemption,  consisting  in  the  annihilation  of  all 
moral  evil,  and  a  universal  restoration  to  that  original  unity 
of  the  divine  life  out  of  which  all  had  proceeded  (the  general 
restitution,  urroKardaraaiQ).  Yet,  in  the  case  of  Origen,  this 
doctrine  lost  its  full  meaning  by  reason  of  the  consequences 
which  he  was  pleased  to  connect  with  it.  His  theory  concerning 
the  necessary  mutability  of  will  in  created  beings  led  him  to 
infer  that  evil,  ever  germinating  afresh,  would  still  continue  to 
render  necessary  new  processes  of  purification  and  new  worlds 
destined  for  the  restoration  of  fallen  beings,  until  all  should 
again  be  brought  back  from  manifoldness  to  unity,  so  that 
there  was  to  be  a  constant  interchange  between  fall  and 
redemption,  between  unity  and  multiplicity.  Into  such  a 
comfortless  system  was  this  profound  thinker  betrayed  by 
carrying  through  with  rigid  consistency  his  one-sided  notion 

*  Oh  yag  ivra.ii3ct  fiovov  fi  'oh'/a.ft.in  fi  iltoynnxi)  <p3av’i,  vraurr,  2s  it m  xa'i  as) 

IgydgiTai.  Strom.  1.  VI.  f.  638  et  639.  He  also  makes  use  of  the  legend 
already  noticed  (which  legend  itself,  perhaps,  grew  out  of  the  feeling  of 
a  want  of  some  solution  of  this  question),  that  the  apostles  descended, 
like  Christ,  to  the  place  of  the  dead,  and  bestowed  on  them  baptism. 
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of  i lie  creature  s  freedom  and  mutability,  and  thus  marrino- 
the  lull  conception  of  redemption.  This  doctrine  he  had 
expressed  with  great  confidence  in  his  work  W  hoywy,  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  also  was  not  one  of  those 
points  upon  which,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  his  views 
were  changed.  Traces  of  it,  however,  though  not  so  certain 
and  distinct,  are  still  to  be  found  in  his  subsequent  writings.* 


IV.  Notices  of  the  more  eminent  Church  Teachers. 

The  ecclesiastical  writers  who  came  next  after  the  apostles 
are  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers  (patres  apostolici),  who 
lived  m  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
their  disciples.  A  phenomenon,  singular  in  its  kind,  is  the  strik¬ 
ing  difference  between  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  those  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  who  were  so  nearly  their  contemporaries. 
In  other  cases  transitions  are  wont  to  be  gradual,  but  in  this 
instance  we  observe  a  sudden  change.  There  is  no  gentle 
gradation  here,  but  all  at  once  an  abrupt  transition  from  one 
style  of  language  to  the  other;  a  phenomenon  which  should 
u®t0.  acknowledge  the  fact  of  a  special  agency  of  the 
JJivnie  Spirit  in  the  souls  of  the  apostles,  and  of  a  new  creative 
element  in  the  first  period.  The  times  of  the  first  extraordinary 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  immediately  followed  by 
the  period  of  the  free  development  of  human  nature  in 
Christianity ;  and  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  beginnings 
must  be  small  and  feeble  before  the  effects  of  Christianity 
could  penetrate  more  widely,  and  bring  fully  under  their 
influence  the  great  powers  of  the  human  mind.  It  was  first 

to  be  shown  what  the  divine  power  could  effect  by  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  preaching. 

The  writings  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers  have 
unhappily,  for  the  most  part,  come  down  to  us  in  a  condition 
a  ery  little  worthy  of  confidence.  At  a  very  early  date  spurious 
writings  were  palmed  on  the  names  of  these  men,  so  highly 
venerated  in  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  authority 

'  T'  b  »  Cl  Cels.  1.  I\ .  c.  69,  he  barely  says,  e;  uira 

1Z7  After*, hr*™  There  is  an  obscure  hint  in Matth. 

he  speaks  of been  comPleted  »  certain  iEons, 
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to  particular  opinions  or  principles.  Such  of  their  own  writ¬ 
ings  as  were  extant  were  interpolated  in  subservience  to  a 
Jewish  hierarchical  interest  which  sought  to  crush  the  free 

spirit  of  the  gospel.  , 

In  this  connection  we  should  have  to  notice,  first,  .Barnabas, 
the  well-known  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  if  a  letter 
which  in  the  second  century  was  known  under  his  name  in  the 
Alexandrian  church,  and  which  bore  the  title  of  a  catholic 
epistle,*  really  belonged  to  him.  But  we  cannot  possibly 
recognise  in  this  production  the  Barnabas  who  was  deemed 
worthy  to  share,  as  a  companion,  the  apostolical  labours  of 
St.  Paul,  and  who  derived  his  name  from  the  power  of  Ins 
animated  discourses  in  the  churches. f  It  breathes  a  spirit 
widely  different  from  that  of  such  an  apostolic  man.  We  see 
in  it  rather  a  Jew  of  the  Alexandrian  school  who  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  by  his  Alexandrian  training  was  prepared 
for  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  Christianity,  but  who  at  the 
same  time  attached  too  much  importance  to  the  artificial 
Gnosis  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews ;  a  man  who,  in  the  mystic 
and  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament-  more  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  spirit  of  Philo  than  that  of  St.  Paul,  or  even 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  —  sought  a  peculiar  wisdom,  in 
the  search  after  which  he  seems  to  lake  a  vain  pleasure.  We 
meet  nowhere  in  this  letter  with  those  views  of  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial  law,  as  a  religious  means  of  culture  adapted  to  a 
certain  stage  of  human  development,  which  we  meet  with  in 
St.  Paul :  but  such  views  as  altogether  evince  a  peculiar, 
Alexandrian  turn  of  mind  —  views  which  do  not  recur  in  any 
of  the  following  church-teachers,  and  which  sprang  from  the 
wildest  idealists  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews.j  Moses  spake 
everything  in  the  spirit  (tv  nvevpaTt.) ;  that  is,  lie  presented 
universal,  spiritual  truths,  only  under  a  symbolical  form. 
But  the  carnal  Jews,  he  taught,  instead  of  penetrating  into 
the  meaning  of  these  symbols,  understood  and  believed  every¬ 
thin"  in  the  literal  sense,  and  supposed  they  must  observe  the 
law  according  to  the  letter.  Thus  the  entire  ceremonial 


*  ’ET.troXb  i.  e.  a  letter  intended  for  general  circulation 

and  containing  matter  of  general  interest,  — an  exhortatory  writing 
destined  for  several  churches a  character  which  answers  to  the  contents 
of  this  epistle. 


+  T.'sc  ffaaaxXrVtw;,  vie; 


+  Quo  nhnvp  VAl .  T. 
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religion  had  sprung  out  of  a  misconception  of  the  carnal  multi¬ 
tude.  A  bad  angel,  it  is  said,*  had  led  them  into  this  error ; 
just  as  in  the  Clementines,  and  other  writings  of  that  stamp’ 
it  is  a  favourite  hypothesis  that  the  original  Judaism  had  been 
adulterated  by  the  spurious  additions  of  wicked  spirits.  The 
author  of  this  epistle  is  even  unwilling  to  admit  that  circum¬ 
cision  was  a  seal  or  sign  of  the  covenant ;  alleging,  as  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  that  circumcision  was  practised  also  among 
the  Arabians,  the  Syrians,  and  the  idolatrous  priests  (in 
Bgypt)-  But  still  it  is  argued  that  Abraham’s  circumcising 
the  318  men,  Gen.  xvii.  and  xiv.  14,  prefigured  the  crucb 
fixion  of  Jesus;  ’IH  (1 8)  being  the  initial  letters  of  the  name 
Jesus,  and  T  (300)  the  sign  of  the  cross.  These  characters 
and  numerals,  as  belonging  to  the  Greek  language,  could  have 
occurred  to  no  one  but  an  Alexandrian  Jew  who  had  lost  his 
knowledge  of,  or  perhaps  had  never  been  acquainted  with,  the 
Hebrew,  and  who  was  familiar  only  with  the  Alexandrian 
version  — certainly  not  to  Barnabas,  who  assuredly  could  not 
nave  been  such  a  stranger  to  the  Hebrew,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible  to  suppose  him  guilty  of  such  egregious  trifling.  Yet 
the  trifler  himself  looks  upon  it  as  a  remarkable  discovery, 
which  he  introduces  with  the  pompous  remark  (so  exactly 
characteristic  of  the  mystery-mongering  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrian-Jewish  Gnosis),  “  No  one  ever  learned  from  me  a 
more  genuine  doctrine;  but  I  know  that  ye  are  worthy 
of  it.”  f  J  J 

The  prevailing  drift  of  the  epistle  is  opposition  to  carnal 
Judaism  and  to  the  carnal  Judaistic  spirit  in  Christianity. 
We  recognise  its  polemical  direction  against  the. latter,  which 
extended  its  dogmatic  influence  to  the  views  entertained  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  when,  in  chapter  xii.,  it  is  emphatically 
observed  that  Christ  is  not  merely  the  Son  of  Man  and  the 
Son  of  David,  but  also  the  Son  of  God.  The  epistle  is  all  of 
apiece,  and  cannot  possibly  be  separated  into  two  parts, J  of 
which  Barnabas  was  the  author  of  one  and  somebody  else  of 
the  other.  J 

.Besides,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  author  of  the  epistle  having 
wished  to  have  it  supposed  that  he  was  Barnabas.  But  since 
in  its  spirit  and  style  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Alex- 


*  Cap.  9. 

f  O uSs/j  yivunuriQtt  skxDsv  ax'  i/jjou  \oyov  • 

J  As  Schenkcl  has  asserted. 


aX\a  Jtfa  on  a^iol  itrr i  u/JjUs. 
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andrian  taste,  it  may  have  happened  that,  as  the  author  s  name 
was  unknown,  and  there  was  a  wish  to  give  credit  and  autho¬ 
rity  to  the  document,  the  report  found  currency  in  that  city 
that  Barnabas  was  its  author. 

Next  to  Barnabas  we  place  Clement  —  perhaps  the  same 
whom  Paul  mentions  in  Philipp,  iv.  3.  About  the  end  of  the 
first  century  he  was  bishop  of  the  church  at  Rome.  T\  e  ha's  e 
under  his  name  an  epistle  to  the  church  of  Corinth  and  the 
fragment  of  a  second.  The  first  of  these  was,  in  the  first 
centuries,  read  in  many  of  the  churches  during  public  worship 
along  with  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  It  contains 
an  exhortation,  interwoven  with  examples  and  general  maxims, 
recommending  concord  to  the  Corinthian  church,  which  was 
at  the  time  rent  by  divisions.  This  epistle,  although  genuine 
in  the  main,  is  nevertheless  not  exempt  from  considerable  inter¬ 
polations.  Wre  detect  in  it  a  palpable  contradiction,  for  example, 
when,  through  the  whole  epistle,  the  old  and  simple  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Christian  church  shines  out,  and  we  see  bishops 
and  presbyters  placed  perfectly  on  a  level,5"  and  yet,  in  one 
passage,  s.  40  and  onwards,  find  the  whole  system  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood  transferred  to  the  Christian  church.  The 
epistle  which  passes  under  the  name  of  the  second  is  mani¬ 
festly  nothing  but  the  fragment  of  a  homily. 

Under  the  name  of  this  Clement  two  other  epistles  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Syrian  church,  which  wrere  published  by 
Wetstein  in  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  are  circular  letters  addressed  particularly  to  those 
Christians  of  both  sexes  who  lived  in  the  state  of  celibacy. 
The  fact  that  the  unmarried  life  is  in  these  writings  highly 
commended  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  prove  that  Clement 
was  not  their  author,  since  this  exaggerated  estimation  of  celi¬ 
bacy  f  became  common  at  a  very  early  period.  There  are 
indeed  several  circumstances  which  speak  in  favour  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  these  epistles  :  they  nowhere  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  hierarchical  effort ;  they  do  not,  like  other  writings  of 
this  kind,  apply  the  Old  Testament  ideas  of  the  priesthood  to 
the  Christian  church ;  they  make  no  prominent  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity,  nor  between  bishops  and  presbyters ; 

*  [This  contradiction  vanishes  if  we  interpret  c.  42  of  Clement’s  epistle 
with  most  commentators,  and  with  Ruthe,  Amfange  d.  Christlichen 
kirche  u.  ihrer  Verfassung,  Bd.  1,  s.  243,  &c. — Eng.  Ed.~\ 

t  See  vol.  I.  p.  33. 
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they  represent  the  gift  of  healing  diseases,  especially  demoniacal 
possessions,  as  a  free  gift,  not  attached  to  any  particular  office. 
Still,  however,  these  considerations  do  not  amount  to  a  certain 
])roof  of  so  high  an  antiquity  of  these  writings,  since  the  whole 
admits  of  an  easy  explanation,  even  on  the  supposition  of  their 
later  origin,  from  the  tendencies  peculiar  to  certain  countries 
of  the  East. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  these  epistles  must  have  been  quite 
agreeable  to  the  ascetic  tendency  of  the  Western,  particularly 
of  the  North- African  church  ;  as,  in  similar  writings  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  character  (aimed  against  the  same  abuses  which  are 
reproved  in  these  epistles),  there  was  frequent  occasion  for 
alluding  to  them,  it  cannot  but  appear  the  more  singular  that 
they  are  not  quoted  before  the  fourth  century* — a  fact  sufficient 
of  itself  to  excite  suspicion  with  regard  to  their  authenticity. 

These  epistles  bear,  in  short,  every  mark  of  having  been 
forged  in  some  Eastern  church  in  the  last  times  of  the  second 
or  in  the  third  century,  partly  with  a  view  to  exalt  the  merits 
of  the  unmaried  life  —  partly  to  counteract  the  abuses  which, 
under  the  show  of  celibacy,  began  to  gain  ground,  particularly 
the  institution  of  the  crwEiacucToi.^ 

Under  the  name  of  this  Clement  various  other  writings  were 
forged,  subservient  to  some  hierarchical  or  dogmatical  interest ; 
as,  for  example,  the  Clementines ,  which  relate  the  history  of 
Clement  himself,  his  conversion  by  the  Apostle  St.  Peter, 
and  his  meeting  again  with  his  father,  whom  he  had  lost.  \ 
The  peculiar  style  of  thought  in  these  writings,  resembling 
that  of  the  Ebionites,  we  have  already  described.  Finally,  the 
collection  of  Apostolical  Constitutions  (chardfcte  or  ciciTciyai 
dTtoaroXiKcu)  and  the  Apostolical  Canons  (/.dvoree  (i-TroaroXirol). 

The  origin  of  these  two  collections  may  be  explained  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  so-called  Apostles’  Creed.  As  men 
originally  spoke  of  an  apostolical  tradition,  without  ever 
thinking  that  the  apostles  had  drawn  up  a  confession  of  faith, 
so  also  they  tvere  accustomed  to  speak  of  an  apostolical  tradi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  usages  of  the  church, 

*  The  first  allusions  to  it  are  in  Epiphanius  and  Jerome. 

f  Which  abuse  had  spread  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  as  well  as  of 
North  Africa.  See  the  synodal  letter  against  Paul  of  Samosata.  Euseb. 
1.  VII.  c.  30. 

|  Hence  the  title  to  one  of  the  revisions  preserved  to  us  in  the  version 
of  Rufinus,  uvuyvagurfiol,  Recognitiones. 
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without  supposing  that  the  apostles  had  given  any  written  laws 
on  the  subject.  And  thus  the  expressions  “apostolical  tra¬ 
ditions,  apostolical  ordinances,”  having  once  become  familiar 
a  support  was  furnished  for  the  opinion,  or  the  pretext,  that  the 
Apostles,  having  prepared  a  written  confession  of  faith,  had 
also  drawn  up  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws.  Hence  to 
subserve  different  interests,*  different  collections  of  this  kind 
may  have  sprung  into  existence,  since  the  one  which  Epipha- 
nius  cites  in  many  places  is  evidently  not  the  same  as  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  which  have  come  down  to  us.  These 
latter  appear  to  have  been  formed  gradually  in  the  Eastern 
church,  out  of  different  fragments,  during  a  period  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  close  of  the  second  down  to  the  fourth  century. 

Hermas  would  follow  the  next  in  this  series,  were  he  the  same 
with  the  one  mentioned  in  St.  Paul’s  epistle  to  the  Romans 
chap,  xvi.,  as  many  among  the  ancients  supposed.  We  have5 
under  this  name,  a  work  entitled  The  Shepherd  (iroifiijy)  ;  so 
called  because  in  the  second  book  an  angel,  the  appointed 
guardian  of  Hennas,  is  introduced  in  the  character  of  a 
shepherd. 

It  cannot  be  certainly  determined  whether  the  author  had,  or 
imagined  he  had,  the  visions  which  he  describes ;  or  whether 
he  invented  them  to  procure  a  more  favourable  reception  for 
the  doctrines,  mostly  practical,  which  he  advances.  The  work 
was  originally  written  in  Greek,  but  it  has  been  preserved  to 
us,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  a  Latin  translation.  It  was  in 
high  repute  among  the  Greek  writers  of  the  second  century— a 
distinction,  perhaps,  to  which  the  name  of  the  supposed  author, 
and  his  famous  visions,  not  a  little  contributed.  Irenteus 
quotes  the  book  under  the  title  of  the  scripture.  Yet  it  may 
be  very  much  doubted  whether  the  Hermas  of  the  Apostle  St. 
Paul  was  really  its  author.  But  the  other  tradition  (given  in 
the  poem  ascribed  to  Tertullian,  against  Marcion,  and  in  the 
fragment  on  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  published  by 
Muratori  |),  which  ascribes  it  to  the  brother  of  Pius  bishop 
of  Rome,  about  the  year  156,  is  no  less  doubtful,  since  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  how  much  credit  is  due  to  these  two 

[Or  rather  collections  may  have  been  made  in  different  places  of  the 
constitutions  in  use  there,  which,  remounting  to  an  origin  beyond  existing 
memory,  may  well  have  been  deemed  apostolical.  "  These  naturally 
may  have  differed  in  different  churches. — Eng.  Ed..'] 
t  Antiq.  ital.  jud.  sevi,  T.  III. 
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documents  ;  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  book  in  the  times  of 
Irenaeus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  hypothesis  of  so  late  an  origin.* 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  is  said,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  to  have  been  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  expecting  to  be  thrown  to  thq  wild  beasts.  On 
the  way  he  is  said  to  have  written  seven  epistles  —  six  to 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  one  to  Polycarp  bishop  of 
Smyrna.  These  letters,  it  must  be  allowed,  contain  passages 
which  at  least  bear  throughout  the  stamp  of  antiquity.  Such 
especially  are  the  passages  directed  against  Judaism  and  against 
Docetism  ;  but  even  the  briefer  revision,  which  is  the  one  most 
entitled  to  confidence,  has  been  very  much  interpolated.  As 
the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  may  be  suspected,! 
so  too  the  letters,  which  presuppose  the  correctness  of  this  sus¬ 
picious  legend,  do  not  wear  at  all  a  stamp  of  that  distinct  indi¬ 
viduality  of  character,  and  of  a  man  of  these  times  addressing 
his  last  words  to  the  churches.  A  hierarchical  purpose  is  not 
to  be  mistaken. ij: 

The  letter  to  Polycarp  bishop  of  Smyrna  wears  very  much 
the  appearance  of  an  idle  compilation.  That  to  the  Roman 
church  possesses  more  decided  marks  of  originality  than  the 
others . 

Of  Polycarp  bishop  of  Smyrna  we  have  already  spoken. 
To  him  is  ascribed  an  epistle  to  the  church  at  Philippi ;  nor 
are  there  any  sufficient  reasons  for  doubting  that  he  was  the 
author  of  it. 

Immediately  after  the  apostolical  fathers  we  place  the 
Apologists,  who  follow  next  in  the  order  of  time.  The 
existing  scientific  culture  was  first  made  subservient  to  the 
defence  of  Christianity  under  the  government  of  Hadrian  ;  and 
the  Apologists,  who  began  to  appear  about  this  period,  are 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  earliest  representatives  of 
such  a  combination. 

*  It  may  have  been  that  the  Roman  bishop  Pius  actually  had  a 
brother  of  this  name ;  and  those  who  were  desirous  of  destroying  the 
authority  of  the  book  were  led  for  this  very  purpose  to  fix  on  so  late  an 
author. 

t  See  vol.  I.  p.  266,  note  *. 

j  [For  the  opposite  theory  of  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles,  see, 
besides  Pearson’s  Vindiciaj  Ignatiansc,  Jacobson’s  Patres  Apostolici  and 
Henzinger  Ueber  die  Archtheit  des  bisherigen  Textes  d-  Ignatianischen 
Briefe.  Wurtzburg,  1849. — Eng.  Ed .] 
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Among'  these  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  Quadratus.  He  was 
known  as  an  evangelist  *  and  stood  in  high  repute  on  account 
of  his  gifts  as  a  preacher.  He  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
same  person  as  the  Quadratus  who,  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Avas  bishop  of  the  church  at  Athens,  and  with  Avhom 
Jerome  has  confounded  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
Apology  has  not  come  down  to  us.  All  that  remains  of  it  is 
the  following  remarkable  passage,  which  Eusebius  has  pre¬ 
served  : — “  The  works  of  our  Saviour  were  always  to  be  seen, 
for  they  were  real ;  those  that  Avere  healed,  and  those  that  were 
raised  from  the  dead,  Avere  seen,  not  only  Avhen  they  Avere 
healed  or  raised,  but  they  Avere  always  there  ;  not  only  Avhilst 
He  dwelt  on  the  earth,  but  also  after  His  departure,  which  they 
long  survived  ;  so  that  some  of  them  have  lived  even  to  our 
own  times.”  | 

The  second  of  the  Apologists,  Aristides,  still  retained,  after 
he  became  a  Christian,  the  philosopher’s  cloak  (rpipuiv, 
pallium),  in  order  to  be  able  to  present  Christianity  to  the 
educated  heathen  as  the  neAv  philosophy  from  heaven.^ 

Justin  Martyr  is  Avorthy  of  notice  as  being  the  first  among 
these  apologists  Avho  is  knoAvn  to  us  by  his  oavii  writings.  He 
is  the  precursor  of  the  Alexandrian  church-teachers,  since  Ave 
recognise  in  him  most  distinctly  the  union  of  Platonism  with 
Christianity.  The  accounts  of  his  life  and  education  are 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  his  OAvn  Avritings  ;  and  it  Avail  be 
the  safest  course  to  confine  ourselves  in  the  first  place  to  his 
two  Apologies ;  inasmuch  as  these  are  the  undoubted  produc¬ 
tions  of  Justin,  and  bear  the  indubitable  marks  of  a  decidedly 
intellectual  character.  As  to  his  other  Avritings,  they  must 
first  be  compared  Avith  these,  before  Ave  can  decide  upon  their 
genuineness. 

Flavius  Justinus  Avas  born  in  the  city  of  Flavia  Neapolis, 
the  ancient  Sichem  in  Samaria  :  it  Avas  at  that  time  a  Roman- 
Greek  colony,  in  which  the  Greek  language  and  culture  pre¬ 
dominated.  Probably  it  Avas  not  a  decided  taste  for  specula- 

*  This  word  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  New  Testament,  i.  e. 
as  designating  a  teacher,  not  connected  with  any  particular  church,  but 
travelling  about  as  a  missionary  to  preach  the  gospel. 

t  Euseb.  1.  III.  c.  37;  1.  IV.  c.  3;  1.  V.  c.  17. 

t  Hieronym.  de  vir.  illustr.  c.  20,  ep.  83,  ad  Magnum  :  Apologeticum 
contextum  philosophorum  sententia.  The  traveller  De  la  Guilletiere 
sav  s  that  in  a  cloister,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Athens,  they  pretend 
to  be  still  in  possession  of  this  Apology. 
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tive  inquiries,  which  in  truth  we  cannot  discover  in  him  but  a 

St  sfv  latriefh-USWa^  Whichthf  Popular  religion  could  not 
satisfy  that  led  lum,  with  many  others  of  his  age,  to  the  studv 

of  philosophy ;  and  precisely  for  this  reason  the  philosophy 

I  lato  would  present  the  most  attractions  for  him.  It  JJnot 

that  he  ever  became  a  systematic  follower  of  this  philosophy 

so  much  as  that  he  adopted  certain  of  its  ideas,  such  as  met 

the  spmt  of  an  age  which  yearned  after  religion.  But  the 

uE  if  h’Sf  P.hllosoP,iy  could  not  so  preoccupy  his  mind  as  to 
ifit  it  as  it  did  so  many  others,  for  other  spiritual  impressions 
lie  informs  us  himself  how  he  came  to  be  a  Christum.*  «  i 

pf°;  he  ,S7S’  'vaS  once  an  admil'cr  of  the  doctrines  of 
1  lato  ,  and  I  heard  the  Christians  abused.  But  when  I  saw 
them  meet  death  and  all  that  is  accounted  terrible  amon°-  men 
without  dismay  I  knew  it  to  be  impossible  that  they  should  be 
mg  in  sin  and  lust.  I  despised  the  opinion  of  themultitude 

selfZIhy  ofmy  eV03rJai“  “>  ^ 

whthhehnH0mingaChriStian  Justin  stiU  retailied  the  mantle  f 

Mm  elf  of  W  TaS  apTn  P]dI°SOpher  and  ascetic,  availing 
mmselt  ot  his  former  garb  and  mode  of  life  as  a  means  to 

jectV  a iVtherebvCUCtl0n  °f  rfgi°US  and  Philosophical  sub¬ 
jects,  and  thereby  to  prepare  the  way  for  brina-ine-  home  the 

==s  mss 

was  ordained  to  the  spiritual  office.  But  we  have  already  ex 
pressed  our  opinion  that  no  such  distinction  was  as  yet  made" 
xtween  clergy  and  laity  as  would  render  it  improbable  that 

SS™1’  m  tl,e  "ame  of  ‘ho  church,  to  the  office  of 
e  angehst,  or  not— a  question  of  little  importance— his  gifts 

*  Apolog.  I.  pn.  50  51  +  q  i  T 

o.  leas,  assume  tha,  the  author  »,s  «q„aia“d  hUo^of  JusS 

§  By  Tillemout. 
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as  a  teacher  would  hardly  be  suffered  to  lie  idle,  when  they 
could  be  so  usefully  employed,  both  in  spreading  the  gospel 
among  the  heathen,  and  in  giving  instruction  to  the  churches 
themselves.  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  story  ot 
Justin’s  martyrdom,  it  would  appear  from  it  that,  while  he 
resided  at  Rome,  a  portion  of  the  church,  who  understood  the 
Greek  language,  were  accustomed  to  meet  and  near  him 

discourse  in  his  own  house.  .  ^  . 

We  remarked  in  the  first  section  of  this  history  that,  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Pius,  the  Christians  were  persecuted.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Justin,  who  happened  to  be  then  living  at 
Rome,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  present  to  the  emperor  a 
written  defence  of  their  cause.  As  in  the  superscription  he 
does  not  give  to  Marcus  Aurelius  the  title  of  Caesar,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  written  before  Aurelius  had  been  no¬ 
minated  to  that  dignity,  which  happened  in  the  year  1 39.J 
It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  the  uroik 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  was 
written.  The  immediate  occasion  of  his  writing  m  defence  ot 
the  Christians  was  an  incident  which  presents  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  working  of  Christianity  and  of  the  persecutions. 
A  woman  of  Rome,  who  with  her  husband  had  led  an 
abandoned  life,  became  a  convert.  She  now  refused  to  share 
any  longer  in  the  vices  of  her  husband,  and  used  all  her  rnffu- 


*  See  vol.  I.  p.  103.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

f  The  superscription  runs  as  follows:  A v-roxedr^i  A,Xiu  Ad^any 

’Avruthai  E wrt/Js7  d<r<ru  K ultra^  xai  O  'wnourti^if  via  tiktxrtyy  xa.  Aouxty 

(according  to  Eusebius,  <?>jA wwpw)  'Py<rE'  U,V 

«*!«?«  <rvyx\4rvx* %«««  1 he  lirst 

named  is  the  Augustus,  Antoninus  P ius,  who  had  then  entered  upon  his  rei  gn ; 
the  second,  M.  Antoninus  Philosophus,  to  whom  the  emperor  Hadrian  (at 
whose  request  Antoninus  Pius  adopted  him)  had  given  the  name  Anmus 
Verissimus ;  the  third,  Lucius  Verus  Antoninus,  who  afterwards  was 
coregent  with  M.  Aurelius.  He  was  son  of  Lucius  Alims  Verus,  whom 
Traian  had  adopted  and  nominated  C®sar.  After  the  early  death  of 
Lucius,  he  also,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  Hadrian,  was  adopted 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  who  took  the  place  of  his  father.  The  reading  found 
in  Eusebius  is  most  probably  the  correct  one  ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  Lucius  Verus  would  have  two  epithets.  The  surname  phi¬ 
losopher’’  is  quite  incongruous  as  applied  to  a  youth  but  nine  years  old  ; 
while  he  might  be  styled,  with  perfect  propriety,  the  ««*«■*  wifcw. 
The  surname  “  philosopher”  would  rather  be  given  to  the  now  deceased 
Alius  Verus,  whom  Spartianus  calls  “  eruditus  in  literis.” 
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•ian  r^i:„^ce  uTr  & cw 

se.zed  by  a  centurion  and  carried  before  the  prafe  of  7i“ 
ctty  Having  boldly  declared  before  the  prefect  tha  he  ,  -as 
a  Christ, an,  lie  was  condemned  to  death.  Another  Chr 
V  name  Lucius,  on  hearing  this  decision,  said  o  Ule  nrefert 

neither  T"  ?f,  “ 

T«eacT™lya  tr  \  h?  raI'«'  “ifif” 

emperor,  nor  the  philosopher, 

CWstZtd  Vn^r  “,ld"dCd  was  1°  a 

him  likewise  to  Eh  /H  "“‘.‘f  «*  S°’  cmde“'ied 
Tim  „  *•  ’A  third  met  with  the  same  fate 

will  tL  raw  rr™- whether  these  events  agree  best 

li  is  We  find  ,tri  T  P,US  °J  with  that  »f  Marcus  Aure- 

former  hypofcss  fof  f'Ch  direc,>>'  a8ai"st 

.  jl  ouiesis ,  lor,  as  we  formerly  said  t  the  low  nf 

aiKUf  Intel™  R™  thef “crisis  of  Hadrian 

”,?empeLbfe?nftdtretb  ^ f^ghae  cfemency* 

emperor  himself  had  issued 

fans  as  such?!  Moreover  the  Apology  Sf  comaSTo' 


the  ^i<Pv  (accord5ag  to  Eusebius  ; 

t  See  vol.  I.  p.  144. 

p.  939)  against1  beliewmrm  the  Se-“lscl1  (S„tudien  unci  Kritiken,  J.  1835, 

being  satisfactory.  The  psYchoWi^6  fny  -Uch  law  are  far  froni 
J  psj  ecological  problem  is  solved  in  the  way  I 
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allusion  whatever  to  the  existence  of  a  new  law  against  the 
Christians,  for  the  repeal  of  which  Justin  was  petitioning  the 
emperor.  It  may  be  said  that  the  language  of  Justm  is  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  the  times  of  M.  Aurelius  where  he  speaks  of 
confessions  extorted  by  the  rack  from  slaves,  women,  and 
children,  in  which  those  popular  rumours  about  the  unnatural 
crimes  said  to  be  committed  in  the  Christian  assemblies  were 
acknowledged  to  be  true.  Beyond  question,  the  first  e. 
amples  of  such  proceedings  against  the  Christians  that  are 
adduced  occur  under  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius ;  but  as 
popular  fanaticism  had  begun  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Lero 
to  Circulate  such  reports  against  the  Christians,  there  may 
have  been  many  a  magistrate,  previous  to  the  times  of  the 
former  emperor,  disposed  both  to  credit  and  to  userf 

such  charges.  Besides,  in  the  Apology,  which  by  universal 
consent  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  I  ius,  Justin 
only  asks  that  men  would  cease  to  place  reliance  on  the  blind 
reports  of  the  populace  against  the  Christians.  He  says,  it  is 
true  that  the  things  which  happened  at  Home  m  the  time  of 
Urbicus  were  everywhere  occurring;  that  other  governors 
acted  in  the  same  unreasonable  manner  ;  that  generally,  when 
an  individual  was  reformed  by  Christianity,  one  of  his  most 
intimate  relations  or  friends  would  appear  as  his  accuser,— all 
which  apparently  agrees  only  with  the  times  of  general  perse¬ 
cution  under  M.  Aurelius.  But  in  the  times  of  Antoninus  Pius 
also  the  Christians  were  furiously  attacked  in  many  distnc  s 
by  the  populace,  and  this  fact  moved  the  emperor  to  publish 
those  edicts  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is 
singular  too,  that,  in  the  designation  of  the  ^igmng  pnnces 
bv  Lucius,  the  surname  “  philosopher  is  not  given  to  M.  Ame 
lius  to  whom  it  properly  belonged,  but  should  be  transferee 
to  Verus  to  whom  it  did  not  apply  and  is  nowhere  else  given 
him  •  while  that  of  Antoninus  Pius  should  be  given  to  M. 
Aurelius,  who  in  his  lifetime  was  never  known  by  that  title.f 


lication  of  such  a  law. 

f  Com^0-1  thePrS'ns,  certainly  not  without  weight  which  Semisch 
lias  presented  in  favour  of  the  common  explanation  of  these  title., 
the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  J.  1835,  S.  921. 
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S*  we  J*e  reading  in  Eusebius,  it  would  not  help 

the  matter  ;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  Apology,  the  same  predicates 
are  once  more  subjoined  to  the  names  of  the  two  emperors  * 
lliese  reasons  concur  to  show  that  this  Apology  ought  not  to 
e  placed,  as  it  is  by  the  common  hypothesis,  supported  by  the 
weighty  authorities  of  Pagi,  Tillemont,  and  Mosheim,  in  the 
reign  ot  M  Aurelius;  but  in  the  times  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as 
is  maintained  by  Valesius  and  Longuerue. 

It  is  remarkable,!  again,  that  Justin  twice  refers,!  in  this 
■Apology,  to  something  he  had  said  before,  which  nevertheless 
does  not  occur  in  this  Apology,  but  which  is  found  in  the  first 
fie  uses  the  same  phrase,  &s  npoi^er,  which  he  also  employs 
on  other  occasions,  when  he  is  referring  to  passages  in  the 
same  document ;  and  this  hardly  admits  of  being  reconciled 
with  the  long  interval  of  time  by  which,  on  tlfe  other  by- 
pothes  s,  we  must  suppose  the  two  Apologies  to  have  been 
separated  from  each  other. 

Undoubtedly  the  authority  of  Eusebius  is  against  us-  for 

l  osedTnkSt]°f  6  firtCAlted  AP°lo?y  as  the  first,  and  as  com- 
n  fl  n  M?:fA:it0;inus  Pius,  and  places  the  second 
.  .  .  0  d'  Aurelius.§  It  will  be  necessary,  then,  in  order 

JelattTofUtheT  ”7  7  thG  matter’  t0  m^0se  tIiat  tJie  true 
reJatmn  of  the  two  Apologies  to  eacli  other  had,  in  the  time 

impossible1"8’  77?  confused’  which  assuredly  is  not 

WsTnn  we  shou  d  not  omit  also  to  remark,  that,  if 

r  nlP  Wrr?n  111  the  rei&n  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  is 

strange  that  Lucius  did  not  appeal  to  the  laws  enacted  by  that 

emperor  in  favour  of  the  Christians  and  forbidding  all  popular 

JSfrjKfWifcfeSSSSsS 

t  a!  the,.Beuedicfiae  editor  long  ago  noticed. 
cnmify  torGod  •  fthe  Benedictine  edition,  s.  4,  where  he  speaks  of 

P»LYcCO??$S fib!3  “d  iV-  16  <lV'  11  «  te.  clear),  aad  by  eom- 

readijig  j5  eorrurd^  r“  SCarC°  dlJ,lbl  that  either  tl)e 

oversight.  ?  f  corrupt,  oi  Eusebius  so  wrote  through  a  mere 


I 


attacks  upon  them ;  though  we  must  admit  that  in  such  laws 
the  Christians  were  ever  disposed  to  find  more  than  they  real  y 

contained.*  .  ,  .. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Justin  s  peculiar 

idea  with  regard  to  the  spermatic  Word  (Xdyoc  gweppam-oe), 
as  related  to  the  absolute,  divine  Logos,  and  constituting  the 
transition  betwixt  Christianity  and  everything  that  was  true  anti 
good  in  the  times  antecedent  to  Christianity  an  idea  m  uc  i  w as 
laid  hold  of  and  carried  still  further  by  the  Alexandrians.  It 
is  singular,  however,  that  in  Justin’s  other  writings  not  a  mi 
is  to  be  found  respecting  this  idea,  so  predominant  in  the  Apo¬ 
logies.  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  Justin  had  simp  y  mace 
use  of  this  idea  with  the  special  view  of  rendering  the  philoso¬ 
phical  emperor  more  favourable  to  his  propositions ;  but  the 
supposition  is  an  unnatural  one.  Judging  of  Justin  from  Ins 
own  writings,  we  can  hardly  give  him  credit  for  sufficient  ver¬ 
satility  of  mind  to  range  so  freely  in  a  foreign  circle  of  ideas 
which  had  been  merely  borrowed  to  answer  a  present  purpose. 
That  more  candid  and  liberal  judgment  of  the  Creek  phi¬ 
losophy  which  leads  him  to  state  impartially  and  fairly 
opinions  even  which  he  censures,  we  must  regard  rather  as 
the  expression  of  his  real  views.  But  in  Ins  other  writings, 
which  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  heathens,  he  migh  - 
yond  doubt  have  employed  the  same  method  with  as  good 
effect  as  in  the  Apologies.  Why,  then  did  he  not  employ  it  ? 
The  case  would  appear  still  more  singular  if,  according  to  the 
common  view,  we  supposed  that  Justin  wrote  the  two  Apolo¬ 
gies  in  times  so  widely  different.  , 

^  We  have  a  work,  under  the  name  of  Justin, ,  entitled  a 
Admonition  to  the  Gentiles  (■ irapaLverucoQ  vrpog  K XXyvas),  '  'e 
design  of  which  is  to  convince  the  heathens  of  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  popular  worship,  as  well  as  of  their  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrines  of  religion,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  mg  le 
instruction  from  God  himself.  It  is  most  probably  the  same 
treatise  which  we  find  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Photius  under  the 


*  I  cannot,  however,  think  the  difficulty  so  great  as  it  is  considered  to 
be  by  Hr.  Semisch  (1.  c.  p.  920),  who  does  not  beheve  that  a  pratec 
under  this  reign  would  have  acted  in  this  manner.  I  or  I  rajan  srescnjt 
was  certainly  still  in  full  force,  and  a  Christian  vho,  before  tiie  civil 
magistrate,  professed  a  religio  illicita,  and  declared  himself  opposed  to 
thAtute  religion,  had  to  be  punished  for  his  obstinacy  (obstinatio). 


* 
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title  of  The  Refutation  (tXeyxos),  a  designation  well  suited  to 
its  contents.* 

In  this  treatise  we  find  no  trace  of  that  milder  and  more 

liberal  way  of  thinking  which  we  observe  in  the  Apolooies _ 

no  trace  of  that  peculiar  circle  of  ideas  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  but  rather  the  reverse.  All  true  knowledge  of  God  is 
here  represented  as  derived  solely  from  revelation.  It  is 
admitted,  indeed,  that,  among  the  heathen,  there  were  many 
iceble  though  misapprehended  echoes  of  the  truth.  These 
the  work  derived  from  a  misunderstood  and  corrupt  tradition 
.and  therein  agrees  with  the  idea  prevailing  among  the  Alexan- 
(  nan  Jews,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  communicated 
by  divme  revelation  to  the  Hebrews  had  reached  the  Greeks 
through  Egypt  While,  in  the  Apologies,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  men  existed  among  the  heathen  who,  following  the  reve- 
lation  of  the  Xoyog  aTrepfxarucoe,  were,  long  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Christianity,  witnesses  to  the  truth;  here,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  asserted,!  “  Your  own  teachers  have  been  con¬ 
strained,  even  against  their  will,  to  say  a  great  deal  for  us 
concerning  divine  providence;  and  particularly  those  of  them 
who  have  resided  in  Egypt,  and  profited  by  the  religion  of 
Moses  and  his  fathers.” 

We  cannot,  therefore,  possibly  suppose  that  this  treatise 
sprang  from  the  same  mind  as  that  which  produced  Justin’s 
Apologies.  1  et,  if  we  should  be  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  him 
we  cannot  at  least  follow  the  common  hypothesis,  and  consider 
it  to  be  his  first  production  after  his  conversion,  but,  on  the 
contrary  one  of  his  latest.  We  must  then  suppose  that  the 
mild  and  liberal  way  of  thinking  which  he  originally  indulged 
became  afterwards  more  narrow  and  rigid,  and  that  those 
views,  resulting  from  the  peculiar  direction  of  his  mind,  and 
ongmalJy  predominant  with  him,  concerning  the  relation  of 
t  he  revelations  of  the  Aoyoe  <rn epjiariKog  to  the  revelation  of 
ie  absolute  Logos,  which  we  find  pervading  the  Apolooies 
had  at  some  later  period  been  wholly  suppressed  by  the  notions 
winch  lie  had  imbibed  from  the  Alexandrian  Jews  concerning 
a  source  of  outward  tradition.}:  Such  a  change  is  indeed  pos- 

J  Semisch’s  thorough  investigation  of  this  writing  in  the  first 

vo  of  his  ‘Monographic,”  p.  105,  where  also  will  be  found  a  list  of  the 
authors  on  this  subject.  ,  f  Cohortat.  p.  15. 

+  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  notions  also  occur  in  the  Apologies; 
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sible  and  examples  of  the  same  kind  are  doubtless  to  be  met 
with  ;  but  it  may  be  a  question  whether  this  treatise  contains 
sufficiently  decisive  evidence  of  having  proceeded  from  Justin 

to  make  such  an  hypothesis  necessary. 

We  have  next,  under  the  name  ot  Justin,  a  short  address  to 
the  Gentiles  (\dyoc  wpog  'EWr/yaQ).  With  this  title,  ho\\  e\  er , 
no  work  mentioned  in  the  indexes  to  the  writings  of  Justin 
amonf  the  ancients  corresponds.  Still,  if  we  cannot  consider 
it  a  production  of  Justin  on  the  ground  that  it  differs  from  the 
o-eneral  style  of  his  writings,*  it  bears  at  least  the  stamp  of 
the  same  age.  It  is  a  rhetorical  exhibition  of  the  untenable- 


bnt  they  are  kept  in  the  background,  while  the  other  view  predominates. 
Ano\ov  II  P-  81  :  “  All  that  philosophers  and  poets  have  said  about  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  about  punishments  after  death  about  the  in¬ 
tuition  of  heavenly  things,  or  about  similar  doctrines,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  know,  and  to  unfold,  because  they  were  furnished  with  a  clue 
to  them  by  the  prophets.  Hence  there  seems  to  be  one  and  the  same  sun 
of  truth  for  them  all ;  and  it  is  plain  that  they  have  not  correctly  under¬ 
stood  it,  if  they  contradict  one  another.”  So  too,  p.  92,  Plato  s  doctrine 

of  the  creation  is  traced  to  Moses.  , 

*  Although  I  agree  with  Semisch  in  the  result,  yet  I  cannot  concur 
with  the  reasons  which  he  adduces  (p.  166)  for  his  decision  that  the 
writin-  is  not  Justin’s.  The  difference  between  the  Admonition  and 
the  Apologies  is  in  fact  greater  than  that  which  he  makes  so  prominent 
between  this  and  the  other  writings  of  Justin.  What  Justin  says  in  the 
Apologies,  respecting  the  motives  which  led  him  to  abandon  Paganism, 
may  be  easily  reconciled  with  what  he  here  alleges  with  regard  to 
his  abhorrence  of  the  immoralities  in  the  pagan  mythology  ;  for  although 
he  had  learned  already  in  the  philosophical  schools  to  give  another 
sense  to  the  mythological  narratives,  yet  this  artificial  concealment  of 
the  breach  between  philosophy  and  the  traditional  religion  could  not 
satisfy  him.  He  might  then  justly  mention  this  as  one  thing  which  led 
him  to  Christianity,  though  it  was  not  the  only  one.  In  truth,  a  man  is 
not  always  under  the  necessity  of  expressing  in  full  every  thing  that  has 
contributed  to  induce  a  change  in  his  convictions  and  conduct.  1  lie  way, 
however,  in  which  Christianity  operated  on  him  is  not  differently  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  and  in  his  other  writings.  Hr.  Semisch  labours  under  a 
mistake  when  he  supposes  that  in  this  treatise  he  finds  it  made  a  matter 
of  boast  that  Christianity  does  not  form  philosophers.  \\  hat  is  said 
is  not  this  ;  but  that  it  makes  men  more  than  philosophers,— that  it  con¬ 
verts  mortals  into  gods  ;  and  this,  too,  Justin  might  justly  have  said. 
Nor  can  it  be  proved  from  this  treatise  that  its  author  supposed  no 
intermediate  state  after  death, — no  Hades  as  a  transition  stage  ;  for, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  return  of  redeemed  souls  to  God,  he  is  evidently 
referring  to  the  ultimate  end — the  final  goal ;  and,  moreover,  the  expres¬ 
sion  is  too  general  and  vague  to  furnish  any  grounds  for  deciding  what 
the  author’s  views  were  on  this  point. 
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ness  of  the  pagan  doctrine  concerning  the  gods,  in  which  the 
finest  passage  is  the  conclusion :  “  The  power  of  the  Logos 
does  not  produce  poets;  it  does  not  create  philosophers  nor 
able  orators  ;  but  by  forming  us  anew  it  makes  of  mortal  men 
immortal  beings,  and  converts  mortals  into  gods.  It  transports 
us  from  the  earth  beyond  the  limits  of  Olympus.  Conmand 
submit  yourselves  to  its  influence.  Become  as  I  am,  for  I  too 
was  as  you  are.  This  has  conquered  me— the  divinity  of  the 
doctrine,  the  power  of  the  Logos  ;  for  as  a  master  serpent- 
charmer  lures  and  frightens  the  hideous  reptile  from  his  den 
so  the  word  expels  the  fearful  passions  of  our  sensual  nature 
Loin  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  soul.  And  the  cravings 
of  lust  having  once  been  banished,  the  soul  becomes  calm  and 
serene,  and,  delivered  from  the  evil  which  had  cleaved  to  it 
returns  to  its  Creator.”  *  ’ 

1  he  largest  and  most  important  work  of  Justin’s  after  the 
Apologies  is  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew.  The  object 

,  18  t0  l)rovf  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  promised  in 

the  Old  Testament,  and  to  refute  the  objections  commonly  urged 
against  Christianity  by  the  Jews  of  those  days.  Justin  comes 
probably  at  Ephesus,  into  company  with  one  Trypho,  a  Jew’ 
whom  the  war  excited  by  Barcochba  had  driven  from  Pales¬ 
tine  and  who,  having  travelled  in  Greece,  had  there  studied 
and  become  enamoured  of,  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  philo¬ 
sopher  s  cloak,  which  Justin  wore,  led  Trypho  to  accost  him  as 
he  was  taking  a  solitary  walk,  and,  a  conversation  having  arisen 
ai;out  the  knowledge  of  God,  Justin  finally 
turns  it  to  the  subject  of  Christianity.  This  conversation,  we 
are  given  to  suppose,  is  recorded  in  this  work. 

ie  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  assigns  this  Dia¬ 
logue  to  Justin.  The  author  intimates  that  he  is  the  same 
Justin  who  wrote  the  Apologies,  by  citing  a  passage  from  the 

Idmsc  flnTh?^  aS  hlS  °Wn  Pr°duction.t  He  describes 

i  n  for  n  ;nt™ductI10nI  as  one  had  abandoned  Platon- 

No  ,  T  y’7  UC1  appHeS  Perfect]Y  well  to  Justin. 

,  o  unPreJudiced  reader  can  deny  that  the  writing  must  have 

comP°sed  by  a  contemporary  of  Justin,  or  at  least  by  a 

*  Respecting  the  treatise  “  on  the  Unity  of  (ior!  ”  ^ 

mcorrectiy  ascribed  to  Justin,  see  the  remarks  of  Semisch,  1.  c  p!\67^ 

7  Vid.  Simon  Magus,  Dial.  Tryph.  f.  349  p  0/‘ 
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’nan  who  lived  very  near  to  those  times.  Such  being  the  case, 
no  o-ood  reason  can  be  imagined  why  any  one  who,  as  appears 
from  this  book,  was  by  his  own  personal  qualifications  entitle! 
to  rank  as  high  as  Justin  himself,  should,  instead  of  writing 
in  his  own  name,  cause  his  work  to  appear  under  that  of  a 
contemporary.  Besides,  the  book  is  wholly  free  from  those 
marks  of  studious  design,  so  apparent  in  other  forgeries  of  the 
same  period,  which  were  composed  with  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
seminating  certain  favourite  opinions.  Its  prevailing  aim  is  a 
polemical  one  against  Jews  and  Judaizmg  Christians,  and  in  it 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  in  the  estimation  of  either  party  by 
nsincr  the  name  of  a  Samaritan  pagan  and  quondam  Platomst. 

We  are  struck,  it  is  true,  at  meeting  in  it  with  the -same 
phenomena  which  we  remarked  in  speaking  of  the  Exhorta¬ 
tion  to  the  Gentiles  ;  ”  but  here  the  case  is  altered.  We  have 
seen,  in  fact,  Justin  seeking  to  point  out,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  affinity  of  Christianity  with  the  better  sort  of  Greek  philo¬ 
sophy,  and,  on  the  other,  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  that 
philosophy  so  far  as  it  respects  religion.  Now,  if  in  the 
Apologies,  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius  the  philosopher, 
particular  prominence  was  necessarily  given  to  the  former 
point  of  view  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  a  work  which  is  aimed 
against  Jews,  who  sought  in  the  Greek  philosophy  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Old  testament,  this 
view  would  as  consistently  be  kept  back.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  an  evident  affinity  of  ideas  between  the  Dialogue  and 
the  Apologies,  even  as  regards  the  favourite  thought  of  the 
Apologies,  the  Xoyos  anep^aTiKOQ.  As  in  the  first  Apology 
Justin  had  said  that  men  would  have  had  some  excuse  for  their 
sins  if  the  Logos  had  first  revealed  himself  to  mankind  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  if  his  agency  had  not  been  felt 
at  all  times  among  men  through  the  medium  of  that  Xoyoc 

*  The  arguments  brought  against  the  genuineness  of  this  book  by 
Wetstein,  Prolegomena  in  Nov.  Test.,  and  Sender,  in  his  e  n 
came  1704  p  174,  are  drawn  from  the  mode  of  citation  from  the  Alex¬ 
andria^  vision.  Comp.,  on  the  other  side,  Stroth,  in  the  Repertonum 
fur  bibl.  u.  morgenland.  Literatur,  Bd.  II.  S.  74;  and  also  Koch,  Justini 
M  Dial  c.  Tryph.  secundum  regulas  criticas  examinat.  et 
convictus  1700  L-a  work  which  I  have  not  seen  ;  and  Lange,  in  the  first 
vol.ofhis  Dogmengeschichte, — an  excellent  refutation  of  Muenscher. 
Vid.  Commentationes  theological,  ed.  Rosenmueller,  Fuldner,  et  l  Iaurer. 

T.  I.  P.  II. 


a-7T£p/(a-(/voe  ;  so  iii  the  present  treatise  he  makes  the  same 
remark  in  reference  to  the  moral  ideas  inseparable  from 
human  nature  {<pvau:a\  tvvoiai ),  which  force  men  everywhere 
to  regard  sin  as  sin,  and  which,  by  the  influence  of  the  evil 
spirit,  by  bad  education,  manners,  and  laws,  were  capable  of 
being  extinguished  and  suppressed  rather  than  totally  destroyed. 
What  also  he  here  says  concerning  that  which  had  revealed 
itself  as  good  at  all  times  and  by  its  own  nature,  and  of  the 
goodness  whereby  alone  men  could  please  God — in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  ceremonial  law,  which  was  valid  only  as  a 
means  of  discipline  and  culture  for  the  Jewish  hardness  of 
heart,  or  as  typical  of  the  future* — naturally  leads  to  the  idea 
of  that  Xoyoc  cnvipjiaTLKur  by  which  a  moral  conscience  was 
given  to  all  mankind. 

It  is  very  true  that  in  the  Apologies  we  find  no  trace  of 
Chiliasm  ;  but  still  the  spiritual  ideas  of  eternal  life  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  speak  out  so  loudly  in  the 
Apologies,  stand  in  no  manner  of  contradiction  with  this 
doctrine  ;  and  we  should  not  forget  that  the  Chiliasts  them¬ 
selves  regarded  the  millennium  as  being  but  a  medium  of 
transition  to  a  higher  stage  of  existence.  It  may  perhaps  be 
asserted  that,  in  his  Apologies,  he  did  not  mention  this  doc¬ 
trine,  which  must  have  proved  peculiarly  offensive  to  the 
educated  heathen,  because,  although  important  according  to 
his  own  views,  it  nevertheless  did  not  belong  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  latter,  we  must  allowr, 
he  exhibited  without  the  least  disguise,  even  when  they  were 
offensive  to  the  heathen.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  dialogue 
designed  to  vindicate  the  Christian  doctrine  against  the 
objections  of  the  Jews,  he  had  special  reason  for  giving  promi- 
nance  to  this  point,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Christians  w  ere 
orthodox  in  this  particular,  even  according  to  the  Jewish 
notions.  An  antipathy  to  Gnosticism  and  to  the  doctrines  of 
Marcion  is  strongly  marked  in  both  works  ;  and  with  this 
feeling  Chiliasm  at  that  time  readily  sympathized. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  we  find  in  the  Apologies  and  in  the  Dialogue  a  striking 
coincidence.  Moreover,  the  thoughts  and  expressions  which 
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occur  in  both  productions  exhibit  still  plainer  marks  of  their 
having  proceeded  from  the  same  author.* 

We  cannot  determine  with  certainty  whether  Justin  actually 
had  such  a  disputation  with  a  Jew  by  the  name  of  Trypho; 
but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  various  disputations  with  Jews 
furnished  him  with  an  occasion  for  writing  such  a  Dialogue,  as 
he  would  thereby  have  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  theology  of  the  age.  He  was  always  ready  to  give 
Jews  and  Gentiles  the  reasons  of  his  faith.  As  we  are  not  able 
to  distinguish  in  this  Dialogue  what  is  mere  drapery  from 
what  is  fact,  so  neither  can  we  find  in  it  any  sufficient;  marks 
by  which  to  determine  its  exact  chronology.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  from  the  quotation  from  the  first  Apology,  that  it  was 
composed  at  a  later  period  than  the  latter,  and  probably,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  all  that  has  been  said,  subsequently 
to  either  of  the  Apologies. 

Justin  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  from  his  own 
experience,  in  the  Dialogue  as  well  as  in  the  Apologies. 
“  I  found  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,”  he  says,  “  the  only  sure 
and  salutary  philosophy ;  for  it  has  in  it  a  power  to  awe  which 
restrains  those  who  depart  from  the  right  way,  and  the  sweetest 
peace  becomes  the  portion  of  them  that  practise  it.  That  this 
doctrine  is  sweeter  than  honey  is  evident  from  this  fact,  that 
we  who  have  been  formed  by  it  refuse  to  deny  the  Master’s 
name,  even  to  death.” 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  work  which  Justin  wrote 
against  all  the  heretical  sects  of  his  day,  and  also  of  his  book 

*  The  mystical  interpretation  of  the  Messianic  passage,  Gen.  xlix. 
11.  Apolog.  II.  p.  74:  To  yd g  “  orXvtoit  t>iv  avrov  it 

a"  par  I  aralpvXns”  orgoayyiXnxat  vt  rov  ordBovs,  ov  acda^ut  ipiXXi,  $/’ 
a'iparos  xaBai^ut  rovs  oriartvotras  avru’  n  yao  xixXnpitn  voro  rov  Buov  ortiv- 
puros  2/a  rov  iroo(finrov  aroXb,  o!  oriartvotns  aiiru  uait  atB^uoroi,  tn  oi;  oixu  ro 
oraod  rov  Dsot/  aariopx,  o  Xoyos,  ro  2e  ilgnpitot  aJpa  rns  ara^vXns,  anpatnaov 
rov  ivt/v  pit  oupa  rot  <{>atnaopttot,  aXX’  ovx  e|  atBooioruov  aortoparos,  cLXX’  be 

Bilas  Ivtapiois ■  Comp,  with  this  the  passage  in  Dial.  Tryph.  27-3,  which 
bespeaks  the  same  author ;  only  that,  in  the  former  passage,  he  makes 
use  of  expressions  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek  philosophy, 
as  his  purpose  required  that  he  should :  To  ry  a'iu,an  avrov  daroorXutw 
piXXut  rovs  afianvotras  avry  E/S/iXov.  ~roXnt  ydo  avrov  ixdXiai  ro  dyiov  ortivpa 
rolls  2/'  avrov  difiiait  apagriut  Xa/3oWaf,  it  ol s  as/  ivtdpci  p.it  ardfian, 
xal  it  i  o  yd  s  2s  aragiarai  it  rr,  'hivrioct  avrov  oragovola.  To  Je  a\pa  aratpvXr.s 
t'ltrut  rot  Xoyot,  MnXuxit,  on  a'iu.a  pit  ly,11  0  'Xoiaros  ovx  t?  dtBourrov  airifi 
paras'  a’XX’  tx  rns  rov  Biov  ivtapioj 
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against  Marcion.  Whether  the  fragment  of  a  work  on  the 
resurrection,  which  John  of  Damascus  in  the  eighth  century 
published  under  Justin’s  name,  really  belongs  to  him,  is 
extremely  doubtful :  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Photius,  knew 
nothing  of  any  such  work.  Their  silence,  however,  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  not  his.* 

Among  the  finest  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  ranks 
the  letter  to  Diognetus  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Christian 
worship  compared  with  paganism  and  with  Judaism,  which  is 
found  among  the  works  of  Justin.  It  contains  that  noble 
description  of  the  Christian  life  from  which  we  have  already 
made  a  brief  quotation.  Its  language,  its  thoughts,  and  the 
silence  of  ancient  writers,  prove  that  it  did  not  come  from  the 
hand  of  Justin.  Still  the  Christian  simplicity  which  every¬ 
where  pervades  it  is  an  evidence  of  its  high  antiquity.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  author  places  Judaism  and 
paganism  in  the  same  category  ;  that  he  does  not  seem  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Jewish  ritual  as  of  divine  origin ;  and  yet  nothin^ 
properly  Gnostic  is  to  be  found  in  the  composition.  Such  a 
phenomenon  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  of 
its  belonging  to  a  very  early  date. 

The  circumstance,  however,  that  the  author  speaks  of  the 
Jewish  sacrificial  worship  as  an  institution  still  in  existence 
would  not  warrant  us  to  infer  that  it  was  written  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  for  in  a  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  he  might  well  represent  a  bygone  institution  as  actually 
existing.  Nor  is  it  any  certain  chronological  mark  that  he 
styles  himself  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  for  so  he  might  call 
himself  as  a  follower  of  their  writings  and  doctrines.  There 
is  some  doubt,  however,  whether  this  passage,  which  occurs  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  paragraph,  belongs  to  the 
genuine  letter. 

What  follows  came  evidently  from  another  hand.  What  is 
there  said  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  orthodoxy  attaching  itself  to  the 
decisions  of  the  fathers,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  mental 
chaiactei  and  mode  of  thinking  which  prevail  in  this  letter. 

Justin,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  the  last-cited  Apology, 
expected  that  a  certain  cynic  philosopher,  Crescens  by  name, 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  then  famous  classes  of  pretended 
*  Comp.  Semisch,  1.  c.  I.  S.  146. 
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saints,  and  used  his  great  influence  with  the  populace  to  stir 
them  up  against  the  Christians,  would  be  the  means  of  his 
death  •  for°he  had  drawn  on  himself  the  particular  hatred  ot 
this  man  by  unmasking  his  hypocrisy.  According  to  Eusebius. 
Crescens  actually  accomplished  what  he  had  threatened  ;  but 
the  only  evidence  of  this  that  Eusebius  adduces  is  a  passage 
from  Tatian,  Justin’s  disciple,  which,  however,  amounts  to 
no  proof,*  for  Tatian  simply  says  that  Crescens  sought  to 
destroy  Justin,  from  whence  certainly  it  does  not  follow  that 

he  actually  accomplished  his  purpose,  t  _  . 

Eusebius  may  be  right,  however,  in  saying  that  Justin 
suffered  martyrdom  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
This  account  agrees  with  a  report  ot  the  martyrdom  of  Justin 
and  his  companions,  which  comes  to  us,  it  is  true,  through  a 
suspected  channel, J  but  yet  possesses  many  internal  marks 
which  are  more  in  favour  of  than  against  its  authenticity  .9 

Next  after  Justin  follows  his  disciple,  Tatian  ot  Assyria,  ot 
whom  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  account  of  the  Gnostic 
sects. II  The  means  of  tracing  the  course  of  Ins  religious 
development  have  been  furnished  by  himself,  in  a  work  of  his 
which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  mention,  and  which  is 
the  only  one  of  his  that  we  possess.  He  was  brought  up  in 
heathenism,  and  his  extensive  travels  in  the  Roman  empire 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  multifarious  forms  ot  poly¬ 
theism  Not  one  among  them  all  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
reasonable  worship.  In  them  lie  saw  religion  everywhere 
made  the  handmaid  of  sin.  Nor  could  he  be  satisfied  with  the 
line-spun  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  ancient  tables, 
which  represented  them  as  symbols  of  a  speculative  system  ot 
nature  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  dishonourable  for  one  to  join  m 
the  popular  worship  who  could  not  fall  in  with  the  common 


*  S.  10,  orat.  contra  Graecos. 

•j-  Sava-rs)  -ripifiaXui  pr^ayfiartutra^ai. 

t  I  u  the  collection  of  the  Metaphrast  Symeon. 

\  The  fact  that  no  wonderful  stories,  nothing  strained  or  exaggera  e  , 
occurs  in  it;  that  it  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  simple  rela- 

S  existing  among  Christian  communities  m  that  age -that  it  makes 

no  mention  of  Crescens,  whereas  we  should  expect,  it  such  a  talc  of 
martyrdom  had  been  invented  by  some  Graculus,  that  Justin  s  death 
would  be  ascribed  to  the  contrivance  of  Crescens  and  the  latter,  as  a 
principal  character,  be  made  the  subject  of  many  fables. 

||  See  vol.  II.  p.  125. 
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religious  persuasion,  and  who  saw  in  the  doctrine  of  the  gods 
nothing  more  than  symbols  of  the  elements  and  powers  of 
nature.  The  mysteries,  also,  into  which  he  had  himself 
initiated  seemed  to  him  not  to  answer  the  expectations  which 
they  excited  ;  while  the  conflicting  systems  of  the  philosophers 
furnished  no  certain  ground  of  religious  conviction.  The  con¬ 
tradiction  which  he  often  observed  in  pretended  philosophers 
between  the  affected  gravity  of  their  costume,  of  their  looks  ■ 
and  discourses,  and  the  frivolity  of  their  conduct,  filled  him 
with  distrust.  While  in  this  state  of  mind  he  happened  to 
meet  with  the  Old  Testament,  to  which,  as  might  very  natu¬ 
rally  happen  to  a  Syrian,  his  attention  had  been  drawn  by 
what  he  had  heard  concerning  the  high  antiquity  of  these 
writings  compared  with  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  Of  the 
impression  which  the  perusal  of  the  Old  Testament  made  on 
his  mind  he  thus  speaks:  “  These  writings  Avon  my  confidence 
by  the  simplicity  of  their  style,  the  unaffected  plainness  of  the 
speakers,  the  intelligible  account  of  the  creation  ;  by  the 
predictions  of  future  events,  the  salutary  tendency  of  their 
precepts,  and  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  one  God.”  *  The 
impression  Avhich  he  received  from  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  seems  accordingly  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  his 
belief  in  the  gospel-t  Having,  while  in  this  state  of  mind, 
made  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  was  there  converted  to  Christianity 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Justin,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  high  veneration. 

After  the  death  of  the  latter  he  Avrote  his  Discourse  to  the 
Gentiles,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  “  philosophy  of  the  bar¬ 
barians”  ( (pi\orro(j>ia  tmv  fiapfiapwv)  against  the  contempt  of  the 
Greeks,  who  nevertheless  had  received  the  germs  of  all  science 
and  arts  originally  from  the  barbarians.  In  the  vieAV  he  takes 
of  the  relation  of  the  Greek  philosophy  as  well  as  religion  to 
Christianity,  we  recognise  the  later  much  more  than  the 
earlier  Justin.  We  have  remarked  on  a  former  occasion  i 


*  Tatian  had  therefore  already  been  convinced  of  the  untenableness  of 
polytheism,  and  indeed  become  satisfied  that  no  religion  but  a  monothe¬ 
istic  one  could  be  true. 

f  It  would  be  very  strange,  then,  that  Tatian  should  subsequently  be¬ 
come  an  auti-Jewish  Gnostic;  but  we  ha\’e  already  observed  (pp.  125—1 28) 
that  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  in  adopting  this  supposition. 

\  See  p.  142. 
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that  in  this  work  the  germ  already  appears  of  that  speculative 
and  ascetical  way  of  thinking  which  he  had  probably  brought 
along  with  him  from  Syria,  as  we  may  also  perceive  in  it  some 
of  that  obscurity  of  style  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Syrians. 
He  says  to  the  heathens,  “  Wherefore  would  you  excite  the 
religions  of  the  state  to  a  conflict  with  us  ?  And  why  should 
I,  merely  because  I  am  unwilling  to  follow  your  religious 
laws,  be  hated  as  impious  and  godless  ?  The  emperor  com¬ 
mands  us  to  pay  tribute  :  I  am  ready  to  pay  it.  T  he  Lord 
commands  us  to  serve  Him :  I  know  how  I  am  bound  to  serve 
Him  ;  for  men  are  to  be  honoured  after  the  manner  of  men, 
but  that  God  only  is  to  be  feared  who  can  be  seen  by  no 
human  eye,  and  comprehended  by  no  human  art.  Only  when 
bidden  to  deny  Him  shall  I  refuse  to  obey,  but  I  will  rather 
die  than  appear  both  false  and  ungrateful.” 

After  Tatian  comes  Athenagoras,  who  addressed  his  Apology 
(^Trpeafieta  7T£pt  yrnurKtroi r)  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  his  son  Commodus.*  Of  his  personal  history  we  have  no 
definite  accounts.  Only  two  of  the  ancient  writers  name  him, 
Methodius  and  Philip  of  Sida.  This  Philip  of  Sida,  the  last 
head  of  the  Alexandrian  catechetical  school,  is  the  only  indivi¬ 
dual  who  gives  us  any  account  of  the  life  of  Athenagoras ; 
but  the  known  incredibility  of  this  author,  the  discrepancy 
between  his  statements  and  other  more  authentic  reports,  and 
the  suspicious  shape  in  which  his  fragment  has  reached  us, 
render  his  statements  unworthy  of  confidence.  Neither  the 
remarks  of  Athenagoras  upon  second  marriages,  nor  what  he 
says  of  the  ecstacy  of  the  prophets,  whom  lie  represents  as 
blind  organs  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  Montanist ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  Montanists  said  nothing  on  these  points  that 
was  altogether  new  ;  they  only  pushed  to  the  extreme  a  way  of 
thinking  on  religious  subjects  and  on  ethics  which  was  already 
existing. 

*  See  the  treatise  of  Mosheim  concerning  the  time  when  this  Apology 
was  composed,  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  Commentationes  ad  hist,  eccles. 
pertinentes. 

-j-  Published  by  Dodwell,  Dissertat.  in  Irentcum.  He  reports  that 
Athenagoras  lived  in  the  times  of  Hadrian  and  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  that 
he  presented  his  Apology  to  these  emperors ;  and  that  he  was  catechist 
before  Clement  at  Alexandria. 
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Of  this  Athenagoras  we  have  still  remaining  a  work  in 
Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection. 

In  connection  with  the  Apologists  we  may  notice  a  certain 
Hermias,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  save  that  he  wrote  a 
short  satire  against  the  heathen  philosophers  (cLaavpfog  tuv 
Aw  (f>iXo(TO(j)iiji').  In  this  work  he  does  nothing  more  than 
bring  together  a  number  of  absurd  and  contradictory  opinions 
from  the  Greek  philosophers,  without  advancing  any  positive 
doctrine  of  his  own  —  a  procedure  which  could  hardly  serve 
any  useful  purpose.  For,  to  convince  those  who  had  been 
philosophically  educated,  something  more  was  necessary  than 
this  sort  of  declamation,  while  the  uneducated  needed  no  such 
warnings  against  the  errors  of  the  philosophers,  and  no  such 
negative  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  We  see 
in  Hermias  one  of  those  bitter  enemies  of  the  Greek  philosophy 
whom  Clement  of  Alexandria  tlioug'ht  it  necessary  to  censure, 
and  who,  following  the  idle  Jewish  legend,  pretended  that  the 
Greek  philosophy  had  been  derived  from  fallen  angels.  In 
the  title  of  his  book  he  is  called  the  philosopher :  perhaps 
he  wore  the  philosophers  mantle  before  his  conversion,  and, 
after  it,  passed  at  once  from  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  to  extreme  abhorrence  of  it.  For  every¬ 
thing  turns  on  the  natural  differences  of  disposition  as  well  as 
on  the  modes  of  conversion,  whether  the  new  Christian  prin¬ 
ciple  will  seek  to  discover  what  is  akin  to  itself  in  those  earlier 
opinions  which  unconsciously  perhaps  had  prepared  the  way 
oi  itself,  or  rather  take  up  a  position  of  uncompromisin°' 
hostility  to  it.  ° 

I  he  church  in  Antioch,  the  great  capital  of  the  eastern 
division  of  Roman  Asia,  a  flourishing  seat  of  learning,  could 
not  fail  to  be  supplied  with  teachers  possessing  a  regular 
scientific  education;  and  the  contact  into  which  these  ^were 
thrown  with  educated  heathens  and  with  the  Gnostics,  whose 
native  country  was  Syria,  would  naturally  stimulate  their 
literary  activity.  Under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  Theo- 
philus  became  bishop  of  this  community.  After  the  death  of 
this  emperor,  and  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  this  bishop 
wrote  an  apologetical  work  in  three  books,  addressed  to  Auto- 
iycus,  a  heathen,  whose  objections  against  Christianity  had 
moved  him  to  compose  this  treatise,  in  which  he  displays 
great  erudition  and  power  of  thought.  From  this  work  we 
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have  already  made  some  extracts.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
this  Theophilus,  who  wrote  against  Mansion  and  Hermogenes, 
had  also  composed  commentaries  on  the  sacred  scriptures.  \\  e 
here  observe  the  germ  of  the  exegetical  principles  winch  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  church  at  Antioch,  of  which  we  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  speak  at  the  close  of  this  section.* 

We  observed  that  in  Asia  Minor  a  tendency  opposed  to 
the  germinant  Gnosis  had  grown  out  of  the  reaction  of  the 
principles  which  St.  John  had  enforced  by  his  own  teaching 
and  practice  there  —  a  tendency  which  sought  to  preserve 
uncorrupted  and  in  its  practical  significancy  the  historical  and 
objective  side  of  Christianity  ;  but  we  have  also  seen  how  liable 
this  tendency  was,  in  its  opposition  to  Gnosticism,  to  yield 
unduly  to  the  influence  of  a  sensuous  Jewish  element.  Am 
owing  to  the  common  interest  which  Christianity  and  the 
church  possessed  in  the  struggle  with  Gnosticism,  spiritual 
elements,  otherwise  importantly  different,  here  came  to  be 
combined.  Thus,  even  those  with  whom  the  Jewish  element 
more  strongly  predominated  were  able  to  find  in  this  common 
opposition,  which  caused  all  other  differences  to  be  overlooked 
a  point  of  agreement ;  as  we  see,  for  example,  in  the  case  o 
Justin,  who  certainly  was  far  from  being  inclined  to  Lbiomsm, 
and  vet  judged  more  mildly  of  those  who  bordered  on  this 
position  (provided  only  they  did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  t  e 
Gentile  Christians  as  brethren  in  the  faith)  than  lie  did  o 
the  Gnostics.  This  will  serve  to  explain  why  Hegesippus ,  a 
church  teacher,  of  Jewish  origin  and  strong  Jewish  prepos- 

*  Jerome  cites,  c.  25  de  vir.  ill.  a  commentary  of  his  in  evangelmm 
("which  may  denote  the  entire  corpus  evangeliorum)  and  on  tue  iio 
verbs  -  but 'adds,  qui  mihi  cum  superiorum  voluminum  elegantia  et 
phrasi  non  videntur  congruere,  Bui,  in  the  prefa^  to  his  mnmentorj 
on  Matthew,  he  cites,  very  distinctly,  commentaries  of  Theophilus,  an  1 
in  his  letter  to  Algaka,  tom.  IV.  f.  197,  he  cites  as  it  seems,  an  ex¬ 
planatory  harmony  or  synopsis  of  the  evangelists  by  the  same  author 
(qui  qua'tuor  evaugelistarum  in  unum  opus  dicta  compmgens).  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  all  this  refers  only  to  one  and  the  same  woik. 
We  have  nothing  more  of  his  (as  the  Latin  fragments  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Theophilus  do  not  belong  to  the  present  Theophilus),  unless 
otto  fragments  may  still  be  found  in  the  Catenae.  The  examp  es  which 
Jerome  >m-es  of  his  method  of  interpretation  are  remote  from  the  spirit 
of  Slater  Antiochian  school;  for  they  savour  of  an  allegorising  fancy, 
which,  however,  might  be  expected  from  his  Alexandrian  education, 
so  easy  to  be  recognised  in  the  first-cited  woik. 
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sessions,  who  lived  under  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus  Pius,  and  who  made  the  first  attempt  in  the 
composition  of  a  history  of  the  church,  should  have  been 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  anti-Gnostic  tendency  of  the 
church.  In  the  reign  of  the  last-named  emperor,  Hegesippus, 
with  a  view  perhaps  of  reconciling  the  differences  existing 
between  the  communities  which  followed  Jewish  and  those 
which  followed  Gentile  customs,  or  of  convincing  himself  by 
personal  observation  that  an  agreement  in  essentials  subsisted 
among  all  the  ancient  churches,  undertook  a  journey  to  Pome, 
where  he  continued  a  considerable  time.  The  result  of  his 
inquiries  and  collections  was  embodied  in  five  books  of 
ecclesiastical  transactions  (irivrt  vTrojj.yyjj.aTa  EKicXijrriaaTucwv 
-n-pd^Eujy).  In  such  a  work  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  has 
adopted  many  corrupt  traditions  of  Jewish  origin,  and  has  been 
influenced  by  various  errors  growing  out  of  the  low,  sensual 
conception  of  a  Jewish  Christian.  The  sketch  he  gives  of 
James,  who  bore  the  surname  of  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is 
drawn  in  a  perfectly  Ebionitic  taste.*  From  a  quotation  made 
by  Stephanus  Gobarus,t  a  monophysite  author  who  lived  near 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  we  might  conclude,  indeed, 
that  as  a  decided  Ebionite  he  was  opposed  to  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul ;  for  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  History  of  the  Church, 
after  citing  1  Corinth,  ii.  9,  “  What  eye  hath  .not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,”  he 
remarks,  this  is  false,  and  those  who  use  such  language  con¬ 
tradict  the  sacred  scriptures  and  the  Lord,  who  says,  “  Blessed 
are  your  eyes,  that  they  see,  and  your  ears,  that  they  hear,” 
Matth.  xiii.  16.  J  If  we  refer  these  words  of  Hegesippus  to 
the  above-cited  passage  from  St.  Paul,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  he  accused  the  latter  of  a  false  docti’ine,  or  at  least 
charged  him  with  having  quoted  something  as  scripture  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  scriptures.  But  the  concurrence 
which  Hegesippus  expresses  in  the  universal  tradition  of  the 
church,  and  his  connections  with  the  church  of  Rome,  are 
against  this  supposition ;  according  to  which,  however,  he 
must  necessarily  have  been  opposed  to  them  both. 

*  Euseb.  1.  II.  c.  23.  __  f  In  photius,  cod.  235. 

+  M ciTYjv  (Xiv  noYicr Qoti  tuvtcc  xa)  x,a.rcs,\}/tul)io‘$ai  tois  tciitc*,  <pcc(/,ivousTCtJV 
t £  Sucov  ygcctpojv  xcc]  rov  xvfj'tov  XsyovTos  xtK. 
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In  recent  times  several  critics  of  church  history  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  matter  in  quite  an  opposite  light.  Proceeding  on 
the  assumption  that  Ilegesippus  was  given  to  such  anti-Pauline 
Ebionitic  views,  they  have  thought  themselves  warranted  in 
drawing  from  the  fact  of  this  father’s  acquiescence  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  a  kindred  spirit  prevailed  in  the  greater  portion  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  Roman  church  particularly.  But  in 
our  opinion  this  argument  proves  too  much,  and  therefore 
nothing  at  all ;  for,  if  this  inference  were  correct,  it  would  fol¬ 
low  that  we  must  do  nothing  less  than  reverse  the  whole  church 
history  of  the  first  centuries,  and  suppose  changes  of  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  indication,  and  by  which  we  should 
gain,  it  is  true — but  nothing  more  than  that — a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  general  recognition  of  St.  Paul’s  apostolical 
authority.  That  the  Roman  church  did  not  take  its  departure 
from  a  fundamental  Jewish  principle  has,  we  think,  been 
proved  by  our  exposition  of  the  facts  of  its  history.  What 
shall  we  say  of  a  method  of  scientific  investigation  which  on 
some  obscure,  isolated  passage  erects  a  theory,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  conflicts  with  the  more  certain  results  which  flow  from 
the  investigation  of  the  credible,  as  also  numerous  sources  of 
the  ancient  church  ?  Moreover,  as  Ilegesippus  believed  that 
he  found  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ  in  the  first  epistle  of  Cle¬ 
ment  to  the  Corinthians,*  where  the  presence  of  the  Pauline 
element  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  he  cannot  have  been  opposed  to  St. 
Paul,  as  he  necessarily  must  have  been,  if,  in  the  words  quoted 
above,  it  were  really  his  intention  to  controvert  this  apostle. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  (in  our  total  ignorance  of  the 
context  in  which  these  words  of  Ilegesippus  occurred),  we 
are  rather  disposed  to  conjecture  that  he  made  this  remark, 
not  in  opposition  to  Paul,t  but  in  his  flaming  zeal  against 
the  adversaries  of  the  sensual  Chiliasm,  who  might  have 
employed  the  above  passage,  and  others  of  the  like  character, 
to  controvert  the  sensual  representations  of  future  happiness. 

In  addition  to  the  disputes  with  the  Gnostics  and  the  Apo¬ 
logies  against  the  Gentiles,  the  controversy  respecting  the  time 

*  Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  22. 

f  It  may,  in  fact,  be  a  question  from  what  source  he  took  these  words, 
as  it  is  still  an  unsettled  point  from  whence  Paul  himself  made  the 
citation. 
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of  observing  Easter,* * * §  and  the  prophetic  claims  of  Montanism, 
furnished  afterwards  new  materials  for  the  literary  activity  of 
the  teachers  of  the  church.  The  catalogue  of  writings  drawn 
up  by  Melito  bishop  of  Sardis,  whom  we  have  already  cited 
as  the  author  of  an  Apology  addressed  to  the  emperor  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius,  shows  what  were  the  matters  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  church-teachers  of  Asia  Minor  at  that 
time.  Among  them  we  find  the  following  : — Of  a  right  con¬ 
versation,  and  of  the  prophets  ;  of  prophecy  ;  of  the  church  ; 
of  the  Revelations  of  St.  John  (treatises  which,  collectively, 
may  have  had  reference  to  the  great  point  of  the  Montanistic 
controversy)  ;  the  Key — ?/  k\elq — (also  perhaps  referring  to 
the  same  subject,  and  alluding  to  the  Authority  of  the  Keys 
as  bearing  on  the  dispute  about  penitence)  ;  a  discourse  on 
the  Lord’s  day  (perhaps  with  reference  to  the  controversies 
between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  on  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  or  of  Sunday) ;  of  the  corporeity  of  God  ;f  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  material  and  anti-Gnostic  views.  The  following- 
writings  may  also  have  related  to  the  controversy  with  Gnos¬ 
ticism  : — Of  the  Nature  of  Man  ;  of  the  Creation  ;  of  the  Soul,, 
whether  from  the  body  or  from  the  spirit ;  of  the  Birth  of 
Christ ;  of  Truth ;  of  Faith ;  of  the  Senses  in  obedience  to 
Faith .J  The  importance  of  such  topics,  which  entered  so 
deeply  into  the  life  of  the  church  in  this  period,  causes  the 
greater  occasion  to  regret  the  loss  of  these  writings. § 

A  contemporary  of  Melito  was  the  Claudius  Apollinaris, 
bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  whom  we  have  mentioned  on 
a  former  occasion.  Ilis  writings,  although  not  so  voluminous, 
treated  on  many  of  the  same  topics. || 

*  See  above,  vol.  I.  p.  412. 

f  n tj;  hawparov  StoS.  These  words,  it  is  true,  may  be  understood, 
— of  God  who  appeared  in  the  body  ;  therefore,  of  God  who  became  man  ; 
but  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  account  which  the  trustworthy  Origen 
gives  of  the  contents  of  this  book  (fragment.  Commentar.  in  Genes, 
vol.  II.  opp.  fob  25)  compels  us  to  adopt  the  interpretation  given  above. 

X  For  the  catalogue  of  these  writings  see  Euseb.  1.  IV.  c.  26. 

§  Comp,  on  this  point  the  learned  and  complete  disquisition  of  my 
worthy  colleague  and  friend  Prof.  Piper,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  J. 
1838,  lstes  Heft.  Would  that  the  author  might  be  induced  to  furnish 
soon  a  more  ample  work  on  these  matters,  as  the  fruit  of  his  zealous 
researches  during  a  long  series  of  years  in  this  wide  field  of  patristic 
learning. 

||  If  in  the  Catena? — especially  the  Catente  published  at  Leipsic,  1772, 
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From  this  school  of  church-teachers  in  Asia  Minor  pro¬ 
ceeded  Irenaeus,  who,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus, 
became  bishop  of  the  churches  at  Lyons  and  Vienna.  In 
his  old  a°-e  he  still  remembered  what  he  had  heard  in  Ins 
youth  from  the  lips  of  the  venerable  Polycarp  concerning 
the  life  and  doctrines  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  In  a 
writing  addressed  to  Florinus,  a  false  teacher  with  whom,  m 
youth,0  he  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  Poly  carp,  he  says,— 
U  Xhese  doctrines”  (those,  viz.,  of  Florinus)  “the  elders  who 
preceded  us,  who  associated  also  with  the  apostles,  did  not 
teach  thee  ;  for  while  I  was  yet  a  boy  I  saw  thee  in  company 
with  Polycarp  in  Asia  Minor;  for  I  bear  in  remembrance 
what  happened  then  better  than  what  happens  now.  M  hat 
we  heard  in  childhood  grows  along  with  the  soul  and  becomes 
one  with  it ;  so  that  I  can  describe  the  place  in  which  the 
blessed  Polycarp  sat  and  spake  ;  his  going  in  and  out ;  his 
manner  of  life,  and  the  shape  of  his  person  ;  the  discourses 
which  he  delivered  to  fhe  congregation  ;  how  he  spoke  of  his 
intercourse  with  St.  John,  and  with  the  rest  who  had  seen  the 
Lord  ;  how  he  reported  their  sayings,  and  what  he  had  heard 
from  them  respecting  the  Lord,  His  miracles,  and  His  teach- 
i„cr.  As  he  had  received  all  from  the  eye-witnesses  oi  11  is  lire, 
],ec narrated  it  in  accordance  with  scripture.  These  things,  by 
virtue  of  the  grace  of  God  imparted  to  me,  I  listened  to,  e\en 
then  with  eagerness,  and  wrote  them  down,  not  on  paper,  but 
in  mv  heart :  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  constantly  recall 
them  in  fresh  and  vivid  recollection.  And  I  can  witness  be¬ 
fore  God,  that,  if  the  blessed  and  apostolic  presbyt  er  had  heard 
such  things,  he  would  have  cried  out,  stopped  his  ears,  and, 
according°to  his  custom,  said,  ‘  O  my  good  God  !  upon  what 
times  hast  thou  brought  me,  that  I  must  endure  this  !  and  he 
would  have  fled  away  from  the  place  where,  seated  or  standing, 
he  had  heard  such  discourses.”!  The  spirit  of  Polycarp,  which 
is  thus  described,  passed  over  to  Irenaeus.  Of  his  peculiarly 


of  Nicephoros  on  the  Octateuchus-the  fragments  belonging  to  this 
Apollinaris  were  duly  separated  from  those  belonging  to  Apollinaris 
of  Laodicea,  and  the  fragments  which  are  found  m  Eusebius,  and  in 
the  Chronieon  Paschale  Alexandrinum,  were  compared  with  them,  we 
should  have  better  means  of  determining  the  characteristics  of  this  church- 

tea*CSere  above,  vol.  I.  p.  116.  t  Fnseb.  1.  V.  c.  20. 


practical  turn  of  mind  both  in  conceiving  and  treating  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  faith,  of  his  zeal  for  the  essentials  of  Christianity  and 
us  moderation  and  liberality  in  all  controversies  about  un¬ 
essential  and  outward  things,  we  have  before  spoken.  We  have 
also  remarked  that  lie  probably  came  forward  a?  a  peace¬ 
maker  between  the  Montanists  and  their  fierce  adversaries 
lo  Mon  tan  ism  that  image  of  his  mind  which  is  impressed  on 
ins  writings  certainly  presents  no  resemblance.  If  he  had  been 
a  zealous  Montanist,  he  would  hardly  have  refrained,  when 
touching  upon  any  favourite  theme  of  Montanism,  to  have 
appealed  to  the  new  disclosures  imparted  by  the  Paraclete  • 
but  he  uniformly  appeals  to  the  scriptures  alone,  or  to  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  those  ancient  fathers  of  Asia  Minor.  We  cannot 
indeed,  suppose  that,  where  he  speaks  of  the  condemnation  of 
tasle  prophets,*  he  means  by  these  words  the  Montan istic  pro¬ 
phets;  for  he  probably  cherished  too  high  a  regard  for  the 
Montanists  to  do  that.  Still,  if  he  had  been  an  ardent  Mon¬ 
tanist,  lie  would  hardly  have  omitted,  in  the  place  where  he 
classed  together  all  that  was  worthy  of  condemnation,  to  men¬ 
tion  m  connection  with  the  false  prophets,  the  opponents  also  of 
the  true  prophets.  Instead  of  this,  however,  there  immediately 
follows  a  passage  which  rather  marks  the  spirit  of  Irenseust 
as  being  simply  that  of  a  lover  of  peace,  who  wished  to 
prevent  a  schism  between  the  Montanistic  communities  and 
the  other  churches,  and  who  even  hushed  the  disputes  in  the 
controversy  about  Easter.  “  The  Lord,”  he  says,  “  will  judge 
thohe  also  who  excite  divisions,  who  are  destitute  of  the  love 
of  God,  and  seek  their  own  profit,  rather  than  the  unity  of 
the  church ;  who,  for  slight  and  frivolous  reasons,  rend,  and, 
so  far  as  in  them  lies,  destroy  the  great  and  glorious  body  of 

P,TStn  ?irain'ng)’  truth’  at  a  £nat’  and  swallowing  a  camel. 
Lu  all  the  good  they  can  do  can  never  make  amends  for  the 
evil  ot  schism. 

T  Indeed  11  3S  ^Possible  to  find  any  stamp  of  Montanism  in 
Irenseus  except  in  those  words  where  he  combats  the  extreme 
antimontamstic  tendency  in  those  adversaries  of  St.  John’s 

*  Lib.  IV.  c.  33,  s.  6. 

■  f  From  the  very  manner  in  which  Tertullian,  adv.  Valentinian  c  <5 
notices  Irenccus,  we  may  infer  that  be  was  no  Momanist :  otherwise  Ter’ 
fulhan^wouh1  have  called  him,  as  he  does  ProeuluTjuS 

2  f  2 
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gospel  who  have  previously  been  mentioned.*  When  he 
speaks  with  so  much  heat  and  acrimony  against  those  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  prophetic  gift  in  the  church,  but 
looked  on  everything  that  pretended  to  be  prophecy  as 
nothing  but  the  inspiration  of  fanaticism  or  of  the  evil  spirit, 
and  charged  those  who  did  so  with  the  unpardonable  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  departs  widely  indeed  from  that  character 
of  moderation  which,  except  when  he  is  dealing  with  Gnostics, 
he  uniformly  displays.  But  this  zeal  simply  shows  the  great 
importance  which  lie  attached  to  the  extraordinary  phenomena 
of  Christian  inspiration,  as  marking  the  continued  commu¬ 
nication  of  life  to  the  church  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  remark 
which  is  confirmed,  moreover,  by  many  expressions  in  his 
writings.  This,  however,  does  not  involve  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Montanism.  For  on  this  point,  too,  as  is  clear 
from  what  has  already  been  said,  Montanism  simply  exhibited 
the  extreme  result  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious  mind  which 
had  been  existing  long  before  in  the  church.  Moreover,  if 
Irenseus  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  prophetic  spirit  was 
poured  out  on  women  as  well  as  men  ;  and  if  he  assumed  and 
believed  that  he  found,  in  1  Corinth,  xi.  4,  5,  a  proof  that  the 
prophetical  calling,  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  au¬ 
thorised  women  to  speak  in  the  church  ;  even  this  would  afford 
no  conclusive  evidence  of  his  attachment  to  Montanism.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  says  of  his  opponents  that  they  reduced  to 
nothing  those  spiritual  gifts  which,  by  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Father,  had  been  poured  out  in  the  last  times  on  the 
human  race.|  And  the  question  now  is,  whether,  in  this 
remark,  he  intended  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  connected 
with  the  first  appearance  of  Christianity,  or  one  which  pre¬ 
tended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  special  epoch  in  the 
progressive  development  of  the  church.  If  the  latter  Mere  the 
case,  he  would  then  have  recognised  the  mission  of  the  new 
prophets,  but  at  the  same  time  have  sought  to  prevent  a  schism 
between  the  communities  adhering  to  these  prophets  and  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  church. 

The  principal  work  of  Trenaeus  (which,  for  the  most  part, 
has  come  down  to  us  only  in  an  old  verbal  Latin  translation, 

*  See  above,  pp.  220,  303. 

+  Ut  donum  Spiritus  frustrentur,  quod  in  novissirms  temporibus,  se¬ 
cundum  placitum  Patris,  effusum  est  in  humanum  genus. 
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accompanied,  however,  with  several  important  fragments  of 
the  Greek  original)  is  his  Refutation  of  the  Gnostic  System 

*a“tS  L*  WhiCh  “  lK  “S 

Many  of  the  writings  of  Irenaeus  we  know  only  by  their 
names.  He  himself  quotes  a  work  wherein  he  had  treated 
a  topw  which  seems  to  lie  remote  from  the  general  direction 

style  of^f  Pau^He?therS;  viz’  “the  Peculiarities  of  the 
style  of  bt.  Haul,  his  frequent  use  of  hyperbata  *  Probably 

the  work  did  not  specially  relate  to  the  peculiar  style  and 

phraseology  of  this  apostle  ;  but  the  topic  might  be  occasionally 

touched  upon,  while  attacking  the  ‘arbitrary  meSTthe 

Gnostic :  exegesis,  by  Irenes.  He  ascribes  the  peculiarity  of 

fe  .  Paul  s  style  to  the  crowd  of  thoughts  pressiug  for  utterance 

upon  Ins  ardent  mindjt  an  important  remargin  its  bearing 

on  the  development  of  the  notion  of  inspiration.  For  in  fact  it 

implies  a  distinction  of  the  divine  and  the  human  element-a 

consciousness  that  all  is  not  alike  to  be  traced  to  the  operation 

of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  that  some  regard  is  to  be  had  also  to 

d.,nlU°rm’  ire1  I"  depe"dent  011  the  characteristic  indivi¬ 
duality  and  self-activity  of  the  man.  Such  a  view  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  informing  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  does 

imivh’r0  1U16  f  ViatUml  PsychoI°g’ical  development  of  the 
individual,  but  rather  gives  to  it  the  form  in  which  it  works  is 

clearly  implied  in  many  also  of  Tertullian’s  statements.  This 
S  the  case,  for  instance,  when,  assuming  that  the  Anostle  St 
aul  did  not  always  follow  the  same  method  in  his  apostolical 
labours,  he  supposes  in  him  a  progressive  development  of  the 
C  ristian  spirit,  and  asserts  that  he  was  at  first,  when  the  life 
of  grace  was  beginning  in  him,  stern  and  uncompromising  but 
afterwards  became  milder;  at  first,  like  the  Neophyte  he  pro¬ 
nounced  a  more  unqualified  opposition  to  former  princioles 
which,  however,  he  afterwards  learned  to  moderate,  so  as  to  be! 
come  all  things  to  all  men.*  Two  opposite  element,  ?n  fact, 

batis  ^uim ^utentem '  Quemadmodum  d*  “ultis  et  alibi  ostendimus  hyper- 
ips+o  ePstXTrUutCitatem  Sem°nUm  SU°mm  et  Propter  impetmn,  qui  in 

sus:  Judaism^ adhuc.  NfeoPh>’tus-  «*er- 
lucraretur.  c.  Marcion,  bb  I  c  20  “  0mma  futurus-  ^omnes 
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came  here  together  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  of  the  church  : 
a  view  of  inspiration  derived  from  the  Jews,  and  specially 
applied  bv  them  to  the  prophetic  element  of  the  Old  lesta- 
ment,  which,  exclusively  supranaturalistic,  supposed  an  alto- 
o-ether  passive  state  of  the  soul ;  and  a  conception  which,  after 
the  analogy  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  was  derived  from 
contemplating  the  apostolical  writings  m  their  characteristic 
individuality— a  conception,  however,  which  gave  utterance 
to  itself  only  in  single  occasional  remarks,  but  without  attain- 
to  any  systematic  and  matured  form.  But  on  tins  subjec 
we  must  further  remark,  that  Montanism,  by  giving  special 
prominence  to  the  former  notion,  and  by  nevertheless  applying 
k  to  the  properly  prophetic  states,  led  the  way  to  a  mode  of 
distinguishing,  from  the  extreme  state  of  ecstatic  inspiration 
lower  stages  in  which,  while  the  consciousness  was  filled 
with  the  divine  Spirit,  nevertheless  the  human  self-activity 

OP0f “to*  writings  belonging  to  this  Father,  which  we  find 
noticed  among  the  ancients,  we  shall  mention,  besides  those 
already  named,  only  two  letters,  which  possess  an  historical 
importance  on  account  of  their  object ;  for  they  are  said  o 
hal  e  been  the  means  of  healing  certain  divisions  m  the  Roman 
church  One  of  these  is  addressed  to  Blastus,  who  was  pro- 
t  i  '  nresbyter  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  statement  given 
in  the  appendix  to  Tertullian’s  Prescriptions,  that  Blastus,  by 
adhering  to  the  custom  of  Asia  Minor  as  to  the  time  of  keeping 
EaSiad  occasioned  a  division  in  the  Roman  church  may 
not  have  been  altogether  without  foundation.  Hus  eve 
must  belong  to  the  times  of  the  Roman  bishop  \  ictoi.  1  e 
haps  with  “this  practice  Blastus  also  joined  several  other 

^Thf 'SherTeUer  was  addressed  to  Florinus,  a  presbyter 
with  whom  Iremeus  in  early  youth  had  enjoyed  the  society  o 
the  venerable  Polycarp,  and  who,  as  it  seems,  had  pushed 

.  ,  «  •  ,1  _ i. 


*  Thus  Tertullian  distinguishes  what  St.  Paul  (1  Corinth.  7)  set  forth 

efficacia  virtutum  documentisque  lmguarum,  non  e  p  .1 
Exhortat.  castitatis,  c.  5. 
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Monarchianism,  or  the  doctrine  of  one  only  Creator  of  all 
existence,  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  make  God  the  author  of 
evil.* 

Hippolytus,  who  held  an  important  place  among  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  writers  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  third  cen- 
tury,  was  one  of  Irenaeus’  disciples,  according  to  Photius.f 
Of  his  works,  however,  but  a  few  fragments  still  remain.  No 
doubt  the  simple  testimony  of  Photius  is  not  of  itself  sufficient 
fully  to  establish  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Irenaeus.  However, 
we  may  well  allow  the  fact  to  have  been  so,  since,  as  is  evident 
from  his  quotation,  he  had  before  his  eyes  certain  statements 
of  Hippolytus  himself  with  regard  to  his  relations  to  Irenmus  ; 
and  since  in  this  writer’s  theological  drift  (so  far  as  we  can 
understand  it  from  the  fragments  and  titles  of  his  works — If  it 
be  allowable  to  form  a  judgment  from  the  mere  titles  of  his 

*  F>'om  the  title  of  the  book,  as  it  is  cited  by  Eusebius,  1.  V.  c.  26.  it 
is  difficult  to  make  out  what  there  was  peculiar  in  the  opinions  of  Flo- 
rillUS.  4  he  title  is  as  follows  :  Tlepj  povag%l*z,  crs^J  <roy  pv}  iTv*t  tov 
Ssov  ■V'uw'n*  KO.KUV.  The  first  part  of  this  title  may  doubtless  be  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  that  Florinus,  as  a  Gnostic  Dualist,  had  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  pov*^xl* :  but  with  this  the  second  part  does  not  agree  ■ 
for  the  words  cannot  refer  to  any  such  fact  as  that  Florinus  held  to  an 
absolutely  evil  principle,  or  a  Demiurge,  as  the  author  of  an  imperfect 
system  ot  the  world.  In  this  case  the  title  must  have  run  thus: 
rov  ph  I'tvui  Stov  rov  voiri'r^v  xaxav.  Nothing  else,  therefore,  can  be 
understood,  than  that  it  was  the  design  of  Irenaeus  to  show  how  the 
Monarchian  doctrine  ought  to  be  maintained,  so  as  not  to  make  the  pi* 
‘’-ZX*  foe  ae^jj  tuv  xaxay ;  and  that  Florinus,  therefore,  had  made  God 
the  author  of  evil,  either  by  teaching  a  system  of  absolute  predestination 
— which  many  uneducated  Christians  derived  from  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  too  literally  understood  (according  to  Origen,  Philocal.  c.  1, 
f.  17:  Toiavr*  vmXapfhd.vovTi;  wigi  <rou  S-ioZ,  liro't*  olZi  ors rov  wporarou 
»*)  aSixararov  u)— or  by  making  God  the  creator  of  an  absolutely 

evil  being,  whether  a  conscious  or  an  unconscious  one  (a  llxn).  Again,  if 
Florinus  had  barely  entertained  one  of  the  common  Gnostic  doctrines 
concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  Irenaeus  would  not  have  said  that  no  other 
heretic  had  ever  as  yet  ventured  to  bring  forward  such  views.  And, 
moreover,  when  Eusebius  says  that  Florinus  had  subsequently  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  doctrines  of  Valentine,  and  Irenaeus 
had  been  induced  by  this  fact  to  write  his  book,  vnot  lybouboc^  against 
him  (see  above  the  account  of  the  Gnostic  systems),  it  seems  certainly  to 
follow  from  this  that  the  previous  doctrines  of  Florinus  were  not 
Gnostic.  We  may  conceive,  then,  that,  when  Florinus  perceived  the 
untenableness  of  a  theoiy  which  placed  the  cause  of  evil  in  God,  he  fell 
into  the  other  extreme,  and  supposed  an  independent  principle  of  evil 
existing  out  of  God.  f  121 
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works  as  to  the  subject-matter  and  tendency  of  an  author  s 
labours)  there  is  nothing  which  contradicts  this  supposition, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  much  which  favours  it. 

Hippolytus  was  a  bishop.  But  as  neither  Eusebius  noi 
Jerome  was  able  to  name  the  city  in  which  he  was  bishop,  we 
can  say  nothing  more  definite  on  the  matter ;  and  neithei 
those  later  accounts,  which  transfer  his  bishopric  to  Arabia,* * * § 
nor  the  others,  which  place  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,] 
deserve  consideration.  Certainly  there  is  much  in  favour  ot 
the  supposition  that  his  field  of  labour  was  in  the  Last,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  much  also  which  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
in  the  West.  These  suppositions  easily  admit  of  being  recon¬ 
ciled  with  each  other,  by  distinguishing  different  periods  of 
his  life  ;  and  the  very  circumstance  that  the  scene  of  his 
labours  was  different  at  different  times  may  have  been  the 
occasion  of  the  vagueness  which  we  observe  in  the  ancient 
accounts  concerning  him. 

The  complete  list  of  his  writings  is  obtained  by  comparing 
the  statements  of  Eusebius  and  ot  Jerome,  the  notices  of  his 
works  which  are  found  on  his  statue,^  dug  up  in  the  year 
1551  near  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli,  the  accounts  of 
Photius,  and  the  catalogue  of  Ebedjesu,§  a  Nestorian  author 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  From  this  list  we  see  that  he  com¬ 
posed  wrorks  on  a  variety  ot  subjects,  exegetical,  dogmatic, 
polemical,  and  chronological,  besides  homilies. 

Of  his  writings,  however,  we  shall  mention  none  but  those 
which,  on  account  of  the  topics  they  discuss,  are  worthy  of 
notice  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  In  respect  to  those  of 
an  exegetical  character,  Jerome  signifies  that  he  anticipated 
Ori°en°in  giving  the  example  of  more  full  and  copious  expo¬ 
sitions  of  scripture,  and  that  Origen’s  friend  Ambrose  had 

*  According  to  the  conjecture  of  some  authors,  Portus  Romanus,  or 
Aden,  in  Arabia;  a  report  which  perhaps  originated  in  a  misconception 
of  the  passage  in  Eusebius,  1.  VI.  c.  20. 

f  Portus  Romanus,  Ostia.  . 

+  He  is  represented  sitting  on  his  episcopal  chair,  or 

under  him  is  the  Easter  cycle  of  sixteen  years,  which  he  prepared, 
xccvu*  iKXHi'hiKourrifMs,  upon  which  there  is  a  critical  es^ay  in  the  second 
vol.  of  Ideler's  Handbuch  der  Chrouologie,  p.  214.  An  engraving  of 
the  monument  itself  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  vol.  of  Frabricius’  edition 
of  the  works  of  Hippolytus. 

§  In  Assemani  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  T.  III.  P.  !• 
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advised  the  latter  to  follow  the  same  plan.  He  must  also  have 
met  with  Origen  somewhere,  either  at  Alexandria,  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  or  Arabia,  since  Jerome  quotes  a  homily  of  Hippolytus 
in  praise  of  the  Saviour,  which  he  had  pronounced  in  Origen’s 
presence.*  His  exegesis,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  the  few 
remaining  fragments,  was  of  an  allegorizing  character. 

In  the  catalogue  of  his  writings  given  on  the  ancient  monu¬ 
ment  occurs  a  work,  Ywep  rov  Kara  ’lojdryr/y  evayyeXiov  Kal 
d.7roKaXv\p£U)Q.  This  can  hardly  be  a  commentary  on  these  two 
books  of  scripture,  though  Jerome  seems  to  cite  a  commentary 
of  Hippolytus  on  the  Apocalypse,  for  the  title  denotes  rather  a 
treatise  in  defence  of  these  books.  The  title  which  Ebedjesu 
gives  to  the  work  also  agrees  with  this  supposition.  We  must 
suppose,  then,  that  it  was  the  design  of  this  treatise  to  defend 
the  genuineness  of  these  scriptural  books,  and  to  vindicate 
them  against  the  objections  of  the  A. logi.  If  in  this  case  it 
would  seem  that  Hippolytus  was  an  opponent  of  the  ultra- 
Antimontanists,  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  a  work  on  the  charismata .f  Moreover,  it  deserves 
consideration  in  this  respect,  that  by  Stephanus  Gobarus  the 
judgments  ot  Hippolytus  and  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  respecting 
the  Montanists  are  set  one  against  the  other,  so  that  we  may 
conclude  that  the  former  belonged  to  the  defenders  of  the  Mon¬ 
tanists.  Whether  the  KetyaXaia  wpoc  Talor,  which  Ebedjesu 
ascribes  to  him,  ought  also  to  be  brought  into  the  account  here 
(upon  the  supposition,  namely,  that  this  Caius  was  the  warm 
opponent  of  Montanism),  cannot  be  positively  determined. 

A  work  against  thirty-two  heresies  is  cited  as  belonging  to 
Hippolytus.  It  ends,  according  to  Photius,  with  the  heresy 
of  Jsoetus.  According  to  a  citation  of  Photius,  Hippolytus 
stated  that  in  his  work  he  had  availed  himself  of  a  series  of 
discourses  by  Irenasus  against  these  false  teachers.J  His 

Perhaps  much  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  Epiphany 
and  Christmas  festivals,  if  these  homilies  had  been  preserved  to  our 
times. 

t  It  cannot  be  determined  with  perfect  certainty  whether  this  work 
bote  the  title  AvroaroXiKn  •yret^alotng  mo)  or  whether  the 

work  on  the  charismata  and  the  exhibition  of  the  apostolic  tradition 
were  two  different  productions. 

e  i  WOfrds  of  Photius  are,  Tccvrag  (tcc;  ccl^lenic )  &  <p«£r;y  lXty%ois 

V7To(t>Xn^yivai  of^iXovvrog  Ki^tjvccioo'  uv  stcti  avvo^iv  o  <ltx,roXu<7og  TToiovfAivog 
root  <ro  fitfiXiov  (fiyjtn  ffitvrircc’^ivoct. 
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treatise  against  Noetus,  which  has  been  preserved,  and  pro¬ 
bably  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  we  have  on  a  former 
occasion  alluded  to. 

We  have  besides  a  treatise  of  his  of  little  importance  oiv 
Antichrist,  with  which  also  Photius  was  acquainted.  The 
same  compiler  cites  from  him  a  commentary  on  Daniel,  from 
which  he  adduces  the  noticeable  fact  *  that  Hippolytus  fixed 
the  end  of  the  world  at  five  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
In  this  circumstance  of  his  fixing  on  a  remoter  date  than  was 
commonly  assumed  in  the  early  church,  we  discern  the  effect 
of  the  tranquil  times  which  the  church  then  enjoyed  under 
Alexander  Severus. 

In  the  list  of  the  writings  of  Hippolytus,  found  on  the 
monument  of  which  we  have  spoken,  occurs  a  -KporpeirriKov  tt(ooc 
HitfHlpsivav.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  same 
treatise  from  which,  under  the  title  of  a  letter  to  a  queen  or 
empress  (ttP6q  BaciXica),  Theodoret,  in  his  ipaviarm,  quotes 
several  passages,  which  labricius  has  collected  in  his  edition 
of  Hippolytus?  The  matter  of  these  quotations  corresponds  with 
the  title  which  the  work  bears  on  the  monument.  It  is  an 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  for  the  use  of 
a  heathen  lady.  The  Severina  referred  to  must  therefore 
have  been  a  queen  or  empress.  But  the  name  Severina  can 
hardly  be  quite  correct— it  should  be  Severa  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  it  was  Severa,  the  wife  of  the  emperoi 
Philip  the  Arabian.! 

The  theological  development  of  the  North- African  church 
took  quite  a  peculiar  character.  The  theological  spirit  that 
prevailed  here  was  continually  shaping  itself  into  a  more  settled 
form,  from  the  time  of  Tertullian  to  that  of  Augustin  ;  and 
afterwards,  through  Augustin,  acquired  the  greatest  possible 
influence  over  the  whole  Western  church. 

Tertullian  presents  special  claims  to  our  attention,  botli  as 
the  first  representative  of  the  theological  tendency  in  the  Noith- 
African  church,  and  also  as  a  representative  of  the  Montan- 
istic  ideas.  He  was  a  man  of  an  ardent  and  profound  mind, 
of  warm  and  deep  feelings ;  inclined  to  surrender  himself  up, 
with  his  whole  soul  and  strength,  to  the  object  of  his  love,  and 
sternly  to  repel  whatever  was  foreign  from  it.  He  possessed 
*  Cod.  202.  t  See  vol.  I.  p.  175. 
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rich  and  various  stores  of  knowledge ;  which,  however,  ill- 
digested,  had  been  accumulated  without  scientific  arrangement. 
His  profoundness  of  thought  was  not  united  with  logical  clear¬ 
ness  and  sobriety :  an  unbridled,  ardent,  but  highly  sensuous 
imagination  governed  him.  His  fiery  and  positive  disposi¬ 
tion,  combined  with  his  previous  training  as  an  advocate  or 
rhetorician,  easily  impelled  him,  especially  in  controversy,  to 
rhetorical  exaggerations.  When  he  defends  a  cause  of  whose 
truth  he  is  convinced,  we  often  see  in  him  the  advocate,  who 
does  but  collect  together  all  the  arguments  which  can  help 
his  case,  it  matters  not  whether  they  are  true  arguments  or 
only  plausible  sophisms  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  very  exuberance 
of  his  talent  sometimes  leads  him  astray  from  the  simple  feeling 
of  truth.  Wliat  renders  this  man  a  highly  important  pheno¬ 
menon  to  the  Christian  historian  is  the  fact  that  Christianitv 
is  the  inspiring  soul  of  his  life  and  thoughts ;  that  out  of 
Christianity  an  entirely  new  and  rich  inner  world  developed 
itself  to  his  mind :  but  the  leaven  of  Christianity  had  first  to 
penetrate  and  completely  to  refine  that  fiery,  bold,  and  withal 
rugged  nature — the  new  wine  in  an  old  bottle.  Tertullian 
often  had  more  within  him  than  he  was  able  to  express :  the 
overflowing  mind  was  at  a  loss  for  the  suitable  form.  He  had 
to  create  a  language  for  the  new  spiritual  matter, — and  that 
out  of  the  rude  Punic  Latin, — without  the  aid  of  a  logical  and 
grammatical  education,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  current 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  by  which  his  ardent  nature  was, 
hurried  along.  Hence  his  often  difficult  and  obscure  phrase¬ 
ology  :  but  hence,  also,  its  original  and  striking  turns.  And 
hence  this  great  Christian  Father,  who  unites  great  gifts  with 
great  failings,  has  been  so  often  misconceived  by  those  who 
could  form  no  friendship  with  the  spirit  which  dwelt  in  so 
ungainly  a  form. 

Quintus  Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus  was  born,  probably 
at  Carthage,  in  the  later  times  of  the  second  century.  His 
father  was  a  centurion  in  the  service  of  the  proconsul  at 
Carthage.  He  was,  at  first,  an  advocate,  or  perhaps  a  rhe¬ 
torician  ;  and  he  did  not  embrace  Christianity  until  he  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  He  then  obtained,  if  Jerome’s 
account  is  correct,  the  office  of  presbyter;  whether  at  Rome 
or  at  Carthage  is,  however,  doubtful.  The  latter  place  i>,  in 
itself,  the  most  probable  ;  since  in  different  writings,  composed- 
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at  different  times,  lie  discourses  like  one  who  was  settled  in 
Carthage  ;  though  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  for  the  former.* 
Tertullian’s  conversion  to  Montanism  may  be  satisfactorily 
explained  from  its  affinity  with  the  original  bent  of  his  mind 
and  feelings. 

His  writings  run  through  a  very  wide  range  of  topics  con¬ 
nected  with  Christian  doctrine  and  conversation ;  and  it  is 
here  particularly  important  to  distinguish  those  of  his  works 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  Montanism,  from  those  in  which 
there  are  no  traces  of  that  error.t 

*  The  words  of  Eusebius,  I.  II.  c,  2,  paXiara.  W)  'Yupm  Xap-riiuv, 
do  not  directly  imply  that  when  a  Christian  he  took  an  important  place 
in  the  Roman  church  ;  but,  according  to  the  connection,  may  very  well 
mean  that  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity  he  stood  in  high  repute 
at  Rome  as  a  jurisconsult  (for  the  arbitrary  translation  of  Rufinus — 
41  inter  nostros  scriptores  admodum  clarus” — must  at  all  events  be  re¬ 
jected)  :  but  then,  to  be  sure,  we  might  still  infer,  that,  if  Tertullian  lived 
at  Rome  when  a  heathen,  and  enjoyed  there  so  high  a  reputation,  it  is 
also  probable  that  he  was  there  first  invested  with  a  spiritual  office. 
Jerome  says  that  he  was  moved  to  embrace  Montanism  by  the  envy 
and  calumnies  of  the  Roman  clergy.  But  such  stories,  with  which  the 
ancient  fathers  were  so  apt  to  impose  on  themselves,  are  always  most 
suspicious.  For  there  has  always  existed  a  very  strong  disposition  to 
ascribe  to  some  outward  cause  every  defection  from  the  Catholic  church 
to  the  heretics.  And  Jerome,  although  he  respected  the  cathedra  Petri 
in  the  Roman  church,  was  yet  particularly  inclined  to  repeat  evil  stories 
of  the  Roman  clergy,  who,  during  his  residence  in  Rome,  especially  after 
the  death  of  Damasus,  had  occasioned  him  so  much  annoyance.  He  was 
especially  prone  to  accuse  them  of  envy  towards  great  talents. 

t  A  more  full  investigation  of  this  topic  may  be  found  in  my  Mono¬ 
graph  on  the  character  of  Tertullian.  I  will  here  only  add  a  few  remarks 
in  answer  to  the  objections  brought  against  my  assertions  by  Dr.  von 
Colin.  The  passage  concerning  fasts  and  mortifications  cannot  by  any 
means  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  the  Montanism  of  the  author ;  for 
a  voluntary  a<rx.r,(n ;  was  certainly  resorted  to  by  many  who  were  no 
Montanists.  The  expression,  “jejunia  conjungere,”  might  (although 
not  necessarily)  be  understood  as  referring  to  a — not  Montanistic — 
sitperpositio  (continuation  of  fasting  from  Friday  to  Saturday,  on  which 
no  Montanist  fasted).  Besides,  the  whole  manner  in  which  penitence  is 
here  spoken  of,  the  spirit  of  gentleness  which  breathes  through  every 
remark,  does  not  savour  of  Montanism.  As  to  the  work  on  the  prescrip¬ 
tions,  I  do  not  find  myself,  upon  a  review  of  it,  disposed  to  alter  my 
opinion  that  it  did  not  originate  in  Montanism.  The  words,  “  alius  libel- 
lus  hunc  gradum  sustinebit,”  contr.  Marcion.  1.  I.  c.  2,  Tertullian  might 
use  of  a  work  already  written,  no  matter  whether  by  himself  or  by  some 
other  person,  personifying  it  as  an  advocate.  From  the  circumstance 
that,  in  the  symbol  of  faith,  c.  13,  the  doctrine  of  creation  from  nothing 
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It  is  a  question  difficult  to  determine  whether  Tertullian 
always  remained  in  the  same  connection  with  the  Montanistic 
party,  or  whether,  at  some  later  period,  he  again  inclined 
more  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  endeavoured  to  strike  out  a 
middle  path  between  the  two  parties.  The  reports  of  Augustin* 
and  of  Proedestinatus,  j-  as  well  as  the  account  given  by  the  latter! 
of  a  Montanistic  work  of  Tertullian,  which  lias  for  its  object  to 
diminish  the  number  of  controverted  points  between  the  two 
parties,  favour  indeed  the  latter  supposition  ;  and  on  this  hypo¬ 
thesis  many  writings  of  Tertullian  which  are  moderately 
Montanistic,  or  which  merely  border  on  Montanism,  might  be 
assigned  to  a  different  period  of  his  life.  These  accounts 
however,  are  not  sufficiently  worthy  of  credit.  From  the 
character  of  Tertullian  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  he 
would  persevere  in  the  mode  of  thinking  he  had  once  shaped 
out  for  himself,  and  only  become  the  more  obstinate  by  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  distinct  sect  of  Tertitllianisls,  which  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  fifth  century  at  Carthage,  furnishes  no 
evidence  in  favour  of  that  supposition  ;  for  it  is  possible  that 
this  sect,  holding  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Tertullian,  had 
oeen  formed  at  a  later  period,  when  the  correspondence  with 
the  Montanistic  churches  in  Asia  had  been  interrupted. 

The  study  of  Tertullian’s  writings  had  manifestly  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  the  development  of  Cyprian  as  a  doctrinal 


is  made  particularly  prominent,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  had 
already  had  to  sustain  a  conflict  with  Hermogenes :  for,  even  in  the 
controversy  with  the  Gnostics,  this  article  was  necessarily  made  a  promi¬ 
nent  point ;  and  the  context  in  which  the  words  there  stand  intimates 
tliat  it  was  the  Gnostics,  rather  than  Hermogenes,  whom  he  had  in  view 
Hesides,  it  is  no  doubt  certain,  from  c.  30,  that,  when  Tertullian  wrote  this 
book,  Hermogenes  had  already  advanced  his  peculiar  dogmas ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  proved  that  Hermogenes  might  not  have  broached  his 
opinions  a  great  while  before  Tertullian  wrote  his  book  against  him. 
h  rom  the  cursory  manner  in  which  Tertullian  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Prescriptions,  we  might  conjecture  that  he  was  then  considered  by  him 
as  a  person  of  no  great  importance ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  Monta¬ 
nistic  interest  was  superadded  to  other  occasions  of  hostility  that  he  was 
led  to  engage  in  a  more  detailed  attack  of  the  doctrines  of  Hermogenes. 

1  V,e  7lyr  U1  whl?h  he  speaks  of  the  emanation  of  the  Logos  cannot  be 
called  Montanistic ;  for  he  expresses  himself  after  the  same  manner  in 
the  Apologeticus,  c.  21  And  on  the  passage  in  the  book  de  patientia, 
c.  1,  compare  the  remarks  on  page  352. 

*  Hocres.  86.  f  H.  86. 
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writer  Jerome,  speaking  after  a  tradition  which  was  said  to 
have  come  from  a  secretary  of  Cyprian,  informs  us  that  the 
latter  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  something  daily  from  the 
writings  of  Tertullian,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call  em¬ 
phatically  the  Teacher* 

Concerning  the  character,  the  labours,  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  writings  of  Cyprian,  we  have  already  said  enough  m 
various  places.  We  shall  only  mention  here  a  remarkable 
work  of  Cyprian’s,  his  three  books  of  testimonies  (testimonia), 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  the  most  important  passages  of 
the  Bible,  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  promised  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  scheme  of 
Christian  faith  and  morals.  The  collection  was  intended  for 
the  use  of  a  certain  Quirinus,  who  had  requested  the  bishop 
to  draw  up  for  him,  as  a  daily  exercise  and  aid  to  the  memory, 
a  short  abstract  of  this  sort,  which  should  embrace  the  essen¬ 
tial  points  of  scriptural  faith  and  practice.  As  Cypnan  calls 
him  “  my  son,”  it  cannot  have  been  a  bishop  or  presbyter  tor 
whom  Cyprian  had  prepared  a  collection  of  this  sort,  to  be 
used  as  a  guide  in  imparting  religious  instruction.!  W  lien 
we  compare  together  the  introduction  to  the  second  and  to  the 
third  books,  it  becomes  very  probable  that  the  individual  to 
whom  Cyprian  wrote  was  a  layman  of  his  own  church,  whom 
lie  wished  to  assist  in  gaining  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  truths  and  most  important  rules  for  all  the  principal 
relations  of  the  Christian  life.}  This  collection,  then,  will 

*  Da  mamstrum,  said  he  to  his  secretary  ;  Jerome  de  viris  lllustribus, 
c  53  To  see  what  use  he  makes  of  Tertullian’s  writings,  compare  par¬ 
ticularly  the  writings  of  Cyprian  de  oratione  domimca  and  de  patientia 
with  Tertullian’s  treatises  on  the  same  subjects ;  and  de  idolorum  vam- 
tate  with  the  Apologeticus.  .  .  „ 

t  As  might  be  inferred  from  the  words  at  the  beginning,  quibusnon 

tarn  tractasse,  quam  tractantibus  materiam  preebuisse  videamur.  Un  tins 
supposition  we  could  only  presume  that  he  had  prepared  the  collection 
as  a  guide  or  handbook  for  a  deacon  or  a  catechist,  a  doctor  uudientium. 
But  the  following  words  show  that  the  collection  was  also  designed  lor  the 
purpose  of  impressing  deeply  on  the  memory,  by  frequent  perusal,  certain 
important  passages  and  doctrines  of  scripture.  It  must  have  been  - 
tended  then,  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  guide  for.  the  rclicious 
teacher,  and  as  a  manual  for  the  catechumens.  The  view  expressed 

above,  however,  is  the  most  natural  one.  .  ,  .  „„„„„ 

+  Quid  esse  facilia  et  utilia  legentibus  possunt,  dum  in  breviarum  pauca 
digesta  et  velociter  perleguntur  et  frequenter  iterantur. 
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serve  to  show  the  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  the 
bishop  and  those  members  of  his  flock  who  were*  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  their  souls,  and  the  anxiety  he  felt  to  LZ 
every  individual  familiarly  acquainted  witli  the  divine  word  • 
a  wish  which  he  particularly  expresses  in  the  beautiful  words 
which  conclude  the  preface  to  the  first  book  :  “  More  strength 

^rp“ned  ,0  the,e’  an<l  ,he  ^  undeKS 

f  11  c°ntinually  grow  clearer,  if  thou  searchest  more  care¬ 
fully  through  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  diligently 
perusest  all  parts  of  the  holy  scriptures;  for  I  haiTonly 

nmaTtime  eTho°  f°untain  to  send  ^ee  in  the 

,  u.  ‘  ^10u  canst  drink  more  copiously  and  satisfv 

SSlSr  th°U  aPP-chestyto  “I 

inainer  »  f  ^  m  °rder  t0  drink  after  the  same 

•  3he  partlcuJ.ar  rules>  which  Cyprian  sets  fortli  and  supports 

took  ina™gC.S  6"?  scrifture’ evi,,ce  lile  deep  interest  rvliid,  he 
l  i  f  the  erroneous  notion  that  it  is  possible 

1  mere  o,  ‘1  7  r  **  8fpcl  a”d  to  »b‘ain  salvition  by 
monies , 

it:7zsos  satjzr revere,,oe  fw  tire  pri^ 

writer  knowiff^  ^  j'pijtit;,  there  lived  in  the  same  country  a 
So  !  r  fcy  a  production  of  some  in.portat.ee 

and  o?  Christian  ??  °n  ,be  history  of  Christian  manners 
d  of  Christian  worship,  namely,  Commodian.*  His  work 

and  to  embrace  the  Christian  filth  +  tt  •  *•  7  , inen  sm’ 

had  believed  nd  fi  ?  ■  '  He  intimates  that,  as  he 

a  believed,  with  the  great  majority,  that  death  made  an  end 

niigh^be^^'here^l'by^aiQy^^Q^'1^  SswriLgs!  ab°Ut  ^  than  ”rhat 
t  Ego  similiter  erravi  tempore  multo, 

.  prosequendo,  parentibus  insciis  ipsis, 

by  the  term  “  insciis  ^  whlch  class  ls  denoted  tliroughout  this  work 
Abstuli  me  tandem  inde  legendo  de  lege. 
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of  man’s  personal  w^oferfhta 

promise  of  an '  e‘f "fle  bl -wails  himself  as  one  who,  by  falling 
in  the  scriptures.  subiected  himself  to  the  penance  of 

1  t0  Sin  ^SSS&ress  to  the  p.nitentes.t 
the  church:  this  lie  come  tllPTnseiVes  to  mortification  for 

whom  he  f  »%£ ‘Ste  the  physician  and 

their  sms,  but  not  to  f  >  cpmrate  themselves  from  the 
the  true  medicine,  am  n  j 1  p,  •  .  •  brethren  to  the 

chureh.t  And  as  a  just 

conflict,  he  says  th  Bering  the  extent  to  which  the 

one,  address  them.§  C  -North  Africa,  it  is  the  more 

hierarchical  he  ventures,  though  a  layman,  to 

remarkable  to  observe  1  the  cierffY.  While  avaricious 

admonish  and  censure  even  the  cie  tg?  or  in. 

teachers  allowed  themse  '  wiiere  they  ought 

duced  by  the  ^  of  pen»™,  t o  be ' ^  '  inw,  rouse 

to  have  reproved  8  c“d““’ri,!.|,  We  discern  the  more 

the  misled  laity  ou i  o  the  knee  to  sacerdotal  autho- 

frce  spirit  i"capable  «f  bo^  g^  ^  ^  o{  ,he  Bible  by 

nty  which  had  Pa^e  .  TheChristianspint,how- 

which  he  had  been  led  to  Christian  y  lively  a 

ever,  in  these  admonitions ^ed  ^ "  senLus  Jewish  tie- 
Tnt,  a1^  ctiT  "-nfpie,  when  it  is  afflrmed 

•  Pt  poo  fui  perversa  mente  moratus, 

A  Justus  ego  non  sum.  fratres,  de  cloaca  levatus  ■: 

^  Nec  megSupertoUo,  sed  doleo  vestn.  N.  61. 

H  Si  quidam  doctores,  dum  expectant  munera  vestra. 

11  Aut  timent  personas,  laxant  singula jobts^ 

Et  ego  [non]  doleo,  sed  cogor  dicere  verum. 

and  afterwards.  ,  ,  et  Dei  devitas. 

Observas  mandatum  hominis  (the  clergy) 

Tuftdis  muneri,  quo  doctores  ora  prcvcludunt, 

Ht  taceant,  neque  dicant  tibi  ju»» ■  ■  N.  57. 

Me  vera  dicente,  sicut  tenens,  pronpice  summuni. 
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that  the  lordly  masters  of  the  world  should  in  the  millennium 
do  menial  service  for  the  saints.* 

The  work  was  composed  at  a  time  when  the  church  enjoyed 
quiet,  perhaps  under  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  and  refers  to  “the 
recent  persecutions,  to  the  multitude  of  the  lapsed,  to  the 
schisms  of  Felicissimus  and  Novatian.  The  author ’himself 
testifies  that  he  wrote  in  the  third  century.j- 

We  have  still  to  mention,  in  the  present  section,  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  church,  Arnobius,  although  he  evinces  an 
independent  doctrinal  training,  and  the  spirit  of  the  North 
African  church  seems  not  (at  least  at  the  time  when  lie  came 
forward  as  a  Christian  author)  to  have  exercised  any  influence 
on  him— a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  if  we  consider  the 
free,  independent  manner  in  which  he  seems  to  have  come  to 
Christianity,  through  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament 
especially  the  gospels.  He  was  a  rhetorician  of  Sicca,  in 
Numidia,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Diocletian. \ 
His  writings  bear  testimony  to  his  possessing  the  literary- 
acquirements  considered  necessary  for  a  rhetorician  in  so  con¬ 
siderable  a  city.  Jerome  in  his  chronicle  tells  us  that  Arno¬ 
bius,  who,  up  to  the  time,  had  ever  been  an  enemy  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  was  moved  by  a  dream  to  embrace  the  faith,  but  that 
the  bishop  to  whom  he  applied,  knowing  his  hostility  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  would  not  trust  him,  and  that  hence  Arnobius  was  led 
to  write  his  apologetical  work  (the  septem  libros  disputationum 
adversus  gentes),  to  prove  to  him  the  honesty  of  his  convictions. 
This  story  has  been  suspected  to  be  an  interpolation,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  wholly  out  of  place  where  it  stands.  That  all  this 
should  have  taken  place  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Constantine 
(m  the  year  326)  is  a  manifest  anachronism.  Arnobius,  more¬ 
over,  looks  like  one  who  had  come  to  the  faith  after  a  long 
protracted  examination,  and  not  by  a  sudden  impression  from 
dreams.  The  work  does  not  bespeak  the  novice,  who  was  still 
a  catechumen,  but  a  man  already  mature  in  his  convictions, 


•  Nobilesqne  viri,  sub  anticbristo  devicto,  (Nero,  who  was  to 
b-x  prrecepto  Dei  rursum  viventes  in  aevo 
Mille  quidem  annis,  ut  serviant  sanctis,  et  alto 
bub  jugo  servili,  ut  portent  victualia  collo.  N.  80. 


burn  Home,’) 


"1"  s*  Parvulitas  sie  sensit,  cur  annis  ducentis 

Fuistis  infantes  ;  numquid  et  semper  eritis  ?  N.  0. 

+  Ilieronym.  de  vir.  illustr.  c.  79. 
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although  not  altogether  orthodox  according  to  the  views  of 
the  church. 

Still  we  are  not  warranted  on  these  grounds  to  reject  the 
narrative  entirely.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  * 
how,  by  such  impressions,  many  were  prepared  for  conversion. 
It  is  not  asserted  in  the  story  that  his  conversion  was  due  entirely 
to  suck  impressions ;  his  own  work,  it  is  plain,  would  speak 
a«-ainst  this.  But  if,  as  it  will  appear  from  the  passages  about  i 
to  be  cited,  Arnobius  was  devoted  to  blind  heathen  supersti-i 
tion,  it  is  so  much  the  less  improbable  that  powerful  outward- 
impressions  were  requisite,  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to 
lead  the  zealous  pagan  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of 
Christianity.  But,  in  any  case,  it  seems  probable  that  lie 
had  been  convinced  of  the  truth  for  some  time  before  he 
offered  himself  for  baptism  —  a  fact  easily  explained  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  His  apologeiical  work  seems  to 
have  been  written,  it  is  true,  in  consequence  of  an  impulse 
from  within,  and  not  by  any  outward  occasion.  But  it  may 
have  been,  also,  that  his  determination  to  make  a  public  pro¬ 
fession  of  Christianity,  and  to  appear  as  a  public  defender  of 
Christianity,  had  been  concurrently  formed  within  his  soul,  and 
that  it  was  with  this  determination  he  proceeded  to  the  bishop. 
In  later  times  the  bishops  were  often  too  little  disposed  to 
mistrust  those  who  became  Christians  from  outward  motives. 
But  that  a  bishop,  in  these  fearful  times  of  the  church,  when 
he  saw  before  him  a  man  who  had  expressed  himself  with 
bitterness  against  Christianity,  should  tear  that  he  had  to  do 
with  a  malicious  spy,  is  not  so  improbable.  And  now,  for  the 
purpose  of  dispelling  at  once  his  doubts,  Arnobius  produces 
his  Apology.  He  speaks  of  the  change  which  had  been 
wrought  in  himself  by  Christianity  in  the  following  manner :  f 
«  o  blindness  !  But  a  short  time  ago  I  worshipped  the  images 
that  had  just  come  from  the  furnace  of  the  smith ;  the  gods 
that  had  been  shaped  on  the  anvil  and  by  the  hammer.  When 
I  saw  a  smooth  worn  stone,  besmeared  with  oil,  I  addressed  it 
as  if  a  living  power  were  there,  and  prayed  to  the  senseless 
stone  for  benefits  to  myself,  thus  doing  foul  dishonour  even 
to  the  sods,  whom  I  esteemed  as  such,  when  I  supposed  them 
to  be  wood,  stone,  or  bones,  or  imagined  that  they  dwelt  in 

* 


See  vol.  I.  p.  103. 


f  Lib.  I.  c.  39 
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such  things.  Now  that  I  have  been  led  by  so  great  a  Teacher 
in  the  way  of  truth,  I  know  what  all  that  is.” 

As  to  the  time  when  Arnobius  wrote  his  work,  it  is  .riven 
by  himself  when  he  .says*  that  it  was  1050  years,  or  not  much 
less,  since  the  building  of  Rome.  This,  according  to  the 
JEra.  Yarroniana,  then  commonly  adopted  (which  places  the 
building  of  Rome  in  753  b.c.),  would  coincide  with  the  year 
297  of  the  Christian  era.  This  result  however  cannot  stand 
for  the  work  contains  evident  allusions  to  the  persecutions 
under  Diocletian,  which  first  broke  out  in  the  year  303. f  We 
must  therefore  suppose,  either  that  Arnobius  made  use  of  some 
other  era,  or  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  the  exact  number  t 
or  perhaps  that  he  had  been  engaged  on  the  work  at  different 
times.  He  says  to  the  heathen, §  “  If  you  had  been  animated  by 
a  pious  zeal  for  your  religion,  you  would  have  long  ago  rather 
burned  those  writings  and  demolished  those  theatres  in  which 
the  shame  of  the  gods  is  daily  made  public  in  scandalous  plays, 
kor  why  do  our  scriptures  deserve  to  be  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  our  places  of  assembly  to  be  destroyed  in  which 
the  Supreme  God  is  worshipped,  peace  and  blessing  invoked 
on  all  who  are  in  authority,  on  the  army  and  the  emperor 
,]<>y  and  peace  on  the  living  and  those  who  have  been  liberated 
from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  —  in  which  nothing  else  is  heard 
but.  what  is  calculated  to  make  men  humane,  gentle,  modest 
and  pure  ;  ready  to  communicate  of  their  substance,  and  to 
become  the  kinsmen  of  all  those  who  are  united  in  the  same 
bond  of  brotherhood  ?” 

Moreover,  the  very  objection  brought  by  the  heathens  against 
Christianity  which  (as  he  says  himself  )  moved  Arnobius  to 
write,  indicates  the  point  of  time  in  which  he  wrote,  for  it  was 
precisely  the  same  charge  as  occasioned  the  Diocletian  perse¬ 
cution  namely,  the  public  calamities,  which  were  said  to  have 
arisen  because  the  worship  of  the  gods  had  been  supplanted 
by  Christianity,  and  because  men  no  longer  enjoyed  their 
protection  and  aid.  To  this  Arnobius  justly  replies,  “If  men 
instead  of  relying  on  their  own  wisdom  and  following  their 


±  T  .  kib.  II.  c.  71  f  See  vol.  I.  p.  204. 

+  I  Ins  is  the  most  natural  supposition;  for  certainly  the  chronoloevt 
of  Arnobius  is  not  accurate.  Thus,  life.  I.  c.  13,  he  says,  Trecenti  sun 
auni  terme.  minus  vel  plus  aliquid,  ex  quo  cocpimus  esse  Christiani. 

§  Lib.  I  V,  c.  36. 
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own  devices,  would  but  try  to  follow  the  salutary  and  peace- 
bringing  doctrines  of  Christ,  how'  soon  would  the  face  of  the 
world  be  changed,  and  iron,  instead  of  subserving  the  art  of 
war,  be  converted  into  implements  of  peace  !  ” 


Important  as  the  Roman  church  became,  through  its  out¬ 
ward  ecclesiastical  influence  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
political  element  of  the  Roman  mental  character  on  the 
development  of  the  church,  yet  it  w'as  at  the  first  compara¬ 
tively  barren  in  respect  to  theological  science.  The  care 
for  the  outward  being  of  the  church,  which  was  here  predomi¬ 
nant,  seems  quickly  to  have  suppressed  the  interest  in  theology 
as  a  science.  Among  the  Roman  clersry  but  two  individuals 
appear  to  have  distinguished  themselves  as  ecclesiastical 
authors,  neither  of  whom,  however,  could  be  compared  per¬ 
haps  with  a  Tertullian,  a  Clement,  or  an  Origen  —  the  pres¬ 
byter  Caius,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  an  opponent  of 
the  Montanists,  and  the  presbyter  Novatian,  who  has  also 
been  mentioned.  Of  the  writings  of  the  former  none  have 
come  down  to  us  :  of  the  latter  we  have  some  brief  expositions 
of  the  more  important  Christian  doctrines,  particularly  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ’s  divinity  and  of  the  Trinity.  According 
to  Jerome  (s.  70),  this  work  was  an  abstract  of  a  larger  work 
by  Tertullian.  At  all  events,  however,  this  author  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  imitator  of  another’s  intellectual 
views.  His  work  shows  that  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own. 
Without  possessing  the  power  and  depth  of  Tertullian,  he  had 
a  more  decidedly  intellectual  bent.* 

Next  Ave  have  from  him  a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  laws 
respecting  food ,  consisting  of  a  playful  allegorical  exposition 
of  them,  with  the  design  of  showing  that  they  are  no  longer 
binding  on  Christians. |  From  the  production  itself  we  learn 

*  Novatian’s  adversary,  the  Roman  bishop  Cornelius,  seems,  in 
Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  43,  manifestly  to  allude  to  this  writing,  when  he  calls 
Novatian  o  ’^•/yf/.a.Ti/Trri;^  o  rri;  \kx.Xyi (no. /Truer*;  Irurrriu.n;  hmottarT/irr'/t;.  A 
remark  which  doubtless  suggests  also  the  fact  that  such  a' phenomenon 
was  not  very  common  among  the  clergy  of  Rome. 

f  Jerome  names  this  work  as  one  which  came  from  Novatian,  and  also 
tw  o  others,  on  the  sabbath  and  on  circumcision,  cited  by  Novatian  as  two 
letters  that  had  preceded  this  letter  to  his  church;  in' which  letters  he 
designed  to  show  quae  sit  vera  circumcisio  et  quod  veram  sabbatum. 
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that  it  was  written  by  a  bishop,  removed  at  a  distance  from 
ms  church  by  persecution,  who  maintained  a  constant  corre¬ 
spondence  with  them,  and  sought  to  guard  them  from  bein» 
led  astray  by  pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics  ;  all  which  perfectly 
siuts  the  Roman  church,  there  being  many  Jews  at  Rome. 
Ihe  only  difficulty  is,  to  see  how  this  writing  could  have 
come  from  a  presbyter :  the  author  speaks  as  no  one  but  a 
bishop  could  at  that  time  speak  to  his  church.  We  know 
moreover,  from  the  letter  of  Cornelius,  that  during  the  Decian 
persecution  Novatian  had  not  removed  from  Rome.  We  must 
therefore  call  to  mind  the  relation  in  which  Novatian  stood  to 
the  churches  which  acknowledged  him  as  their  bishop  ;  and  the 
i  most  natural  hypothesis  is,  that  he  wrote  this  work  under  the 
first  persecution  of  Valerian,*  by  which  so  many  bishops  were 
1  separated  from  their  churches. 


Lastly  we  may  mention,  as  belonging  to  the  Roman  church, 
a  man  whose  felicitous  and  dialogical  expositions,  full  of 
vivacity,  replete  with  good  sense,  and  pervaded  by  a  lively 
Christian  feeling,  give  him  an  important  place  among  the 
Apologists  of  this  period — Minucius  Felix,  who,  according  to 
Jerome,  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity  had  acquired 
reputation  at  Rome  as  an  advocate.  He  lived,  probably,  in 
the  first,  half  of  the  third  century,  but  before  Cyprian,  who 
made  use  of  Ins  writings.  We.  have  already  had  occasion  to 
make  some  extracts  from  this  Apologetical  Dialogue,  which 
is  entitled  the  Octavius. 


We  pass  now  to  the  teachers  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
concerning  whose  relation  to  the  progressive  development  of 
ffie  church  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous  part  of  this  history. 
Of  the  individual  whom  we  find  named  as  the  first  eminent 
teacher  of  this  school,  Pantaenus  (IW«7,<oc),  the  philosopher 
converted  to  Christianity,  no  written  remains  have  reached 

Clement1'  ^  ^  knowled§'e  of  him  is  trough  his  disciple 

'Lit us  Flavius  Clemens  did  not.  become  a  Christian  till  he 
had  reached  the  ripe  age  of  manhood.  On  this  account  he 
clashed  himself  with  those  who  abandoned  the  sinful  service  of 
paganism  for  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  received  from  him 

*  See  vol.  I.  p.  189. 
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the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.*  By  free  inquiry  he  convinced 
himself  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  after  he  had  acquired  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  religion  and  of  the 
philosophy  of  divine  things  known  at  his  time  in  the  enlightened 
world. t  This  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  had  conducted  him 
to  Christianity,  led  him,  moreover,  after  he  had  become  a 
Christian,  to  seek  the  society  of  eminent  Christian  teachers  of 
different  mental  tendencies  in  different  countries.  He  infoims 
ust  that  he  had  had  various  distinguished  men  as  his  teachers  ; 
an  Ionian  in  Greece,  one  from  Ccelo-Syria,  one  in  Magna 
Grecia  (Lower  Italy),  who  came  originally  from  Egypt,  an 
Assyrian  in  Eastern  Asia  (doubtless  Syria),  and  one  of  Jewish 
descent  in  Palestine.  He  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  Egypt, 
where  he  met  with  a  very  great  Gnosticus,  who  had  penetrated  il 
most  profoundly  into  the  spirit  of  scripture.  The  last  was 
doubtless  none  other  than  Pantaenus.  Eusebius  not  only 
explains  it  so,  but  also  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Hypotypcses  >1 
of  Clement, §  where  he  has  named  him  as  his  instructor.  . 
Perhaps  when  Pantaenus  entered  on  the  missionary  tour  which  11 
has  already  been  mentioned,  Clement  became  his  successor  in  1 
the  office  of  catechist,  and  at  the  same  time,  or  still  later,  a  1 
presbyter  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  The  persecution  under  il 
Septimius  Severus,  in  the  year  202,  probably  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  Alexandria.  |]  But  after  this  juncture  both  the 
history  of  his  life  and  place  of  his  residence  are  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  We  only  know  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  i| 
of  the  emperor  Caracalla,  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  whither  even  n 
at  this  early  period  many  Christians,  especially  ecclesiastics, ; 
were  accustomed  to  travel,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  d 
with  their  own  eyes  the  places  rendered  sacred  by  the  memo-  > 
rials  of  religion,  and  partly  for  the  advantages  which  a  more! 
familiar  knowledge  of  these  countries  might  furnish  for  eluci-ii 
dating  the  scriptures.  Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  wasi 
at  that  time  in  prison  on  account  of  the  faith,  recommended! 
him  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  whither  he  was  travelling,  by 
a  letter,  in  which  he  called  him  a  virtuous  anti  tried  man,  and  j 
intimated  that  he  was  already  known  to  the  Antiochians.*If 


*  Psedagog.  lib.  It.  c.  8,  f.  176. 

f  Tlavruv  igaz  iXBsdy  ezyrjo. 

J  Strom,  lib.  I.  f.  274. 

11  Euseb.  lib.  VI.  c.  3. 


Euseb.  Praeparat.  Evangel,  lib.  II.  c.  2.:j 

t-  x  «  i  ■> 


§  Lib.  VI.  c.  13. 

•f  Euseb.  lib.  VI.  c.  11. 
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We  have  three  works  from  his  hand,  which  form,  as  it  were 
a  connected  senes,  since  his  starting  point  is  the  idea  that  the 

"ai  :;f  mariki,;d’  L°^  **  coJJTM 

ther  reforms  tl  T  “t  ldolat7’  to  the  faith,  then  still  fur¬ 
ther  reforms  their  lives  by  moral  precepts,  and  finally  elevates 

those  who  have  undergone  this  moral  purification  to  that  pro- 

Thus  the  Wo 3dge  Qt  dTie  ,hin«s’  which  he  calls  Gnosis. 

ius  the  Logos  appears  first  as  exhorting  sinners  to  repent¬ 
ance,  converting  the  heathen  to  the  faith  (Trporpejrm-dc')  •  then 

SlineT”!  116  hk\  an<i  ?°ndUCt  °f  the  converted  by  his  disci- 
},  ”  !  fnd>  finally,  as  a  teacher  of  the  Gnosis  to 

ntU  ,  This  fundamental  idea  is  the  con- 

T:lnV]Td  0t  ns  three  w0rks’  w‘i ich  still  remain  — the 
opologeticaL  or  protreptic,  the  ethical  or  pedagogic  and  the 

iTeZT:':s  a:  e,emen,%  * the 

ement  was  not  a  man  of  systematic  mind.  Many  hetero¬ 
geneous  elements  and  ideas,  which  he  had  received  in  his 
vanous  intercourse  with  different  minds,  were  brought  toother 

II  'iX  •  —  «-*  P™*™  to  hu  StromX 

and  which  must  have  been  still  more  clearly  evinced  in  his 

urn/er  f  °fh-(  erp  er  t0  b<3  noticed)>  if  Botins  has  rightly 
unde  stood  him  By  occasional  flashes  of  intellect  he  without 

doubt  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  minds  of  his  disciples  and  readers 
as  we  see  particularly  from  the  example  of  On  in  M  S’ 

rr'Tfr  r  ^ 

thorough,  systematic  theological  system  lie 
?S„"s  S  'VOrkS  amWst  a  "rof“3i0"  »f  ™to  and  holloa- 

As  regards  his  Stromata,  the  design  of  this  work  as  he 
himself  testifies  more  than  once,  was  to  bring  together  a 
chaotic  assemblage  of  truth  and  error  out  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sop  hers  cind  the  systems  of*  flip  ,  t 

with  fnompnfQ  nf  ti  1  the  Lhnstian  sects,  in  connection 
with  fragments  of  the  true  Gnosis.  Each  should  find  out  for 

Xr  ft  ftoT1  his  TV  “  ™  his  ™  SJ l°y 

o  ZZl;ih‘at  «  T  frUtl“  Wl,ere  •»  f—dlo  give 
b  i levers  (tticttiuhq)  who  were  as  yet  incapable  of  compre- 

«.h,<  tone  for 
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hending  these  ideas.  The  eighth  book  of  this  work  is  wanting, 
for  the  fragment  of  dialectical  investigations  which  at  present 
appears  under  the  name  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Stromata 
evidently  does  not  belong  to  this  work.  As  early  as  the  times 
of  Photius  the  eighth  book  was  already  lost.* 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  v-otvttuxtelq  of  Clement, f 
in  which  he  probably  gave  samples  of  dogmatic  investigations 
and  expositions  on  the  principles  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis. 
Fragments  of  this  work,  consisting  of  short  expositions  of 
some  of  the  catholic  epistles  which  have  come  down  to  us  in 
the  Latin  translation, |  perhaps  also  the  fragment  of  the 
ssAoycii  ek  -uiy  7rpo0/jrtKwi',  belong  to  this  class.  From  the 
larger  work  it  was  customary  to  make  abstracts  relating  to 
particular  parts  of  the  sacred  scriptures  for  common  use,  and 
several  of  these  abstracts  have  been  preserved  to  our  times, 
which  may  have  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  the  loss  of 
the  entire  work. 

A  somewhat  enigmatical  appearance  is  presented  in  the 
fragment  of  an  abstract  from  the  writings  of  Theodotus,  and 
of  the  CicWvaXta  ara toXikt]  (that  is,  of  the  theosophie  doctrine 
of  Eastern  Asia),  which  has  been  preserved  among  the  works 
of  Clement,  a  document  of  the  highest  value  for  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Gnostic  systems.  It  is  perhaps  the  fragmetit  of 
a  critical  collection  which  Clement  had  drawn  up  for  his  own 
use  during  his  residence  in  Syria.  Of  Clement’s  work  on  the 
time  of  the  passover, §  and  of  his  dissertation,  T«c  6  mo£6gEioc 
~ \ovmog ,  which  is  so  instructive  for  the  history  of  Christian 
ethics,  we  have  already  spoken. 

Origen,  who  bore  the  surname  Adamantios,||  was  born  in 
Alexandria  in  the  year  185.  In  regard  to  his  early  education, 
it  is  important  to  remark  that  his  father,  Leonides,  a  devout 

*  Vid.  Cod.  111. 

|  Probably  it  should  be  translated,  Sketches,  shadings,  general  out¬ 
lines.  Rufinus  translates,  adumbrationes. 

1  See  vol.  II.  of  Potter’s  edition. 

§  Of  a  kindred  nature  doubtless  were  also  the  contents  of  the  writing 
which  Eusebius  cites  :  K aiui  inx.\ri<ricc<rriK6s,  ii  vrgos  rov;  'Uu^ai^ovras. 

||  In  case  this  surname  were  given  to  him  after  his  death,  we  must  not 
follow  the  strained  interpretation  of  Photius,  c.  118,  “  because  Origen’s 
proofs  resembled  adamantine  bonds,”  but  rather  the  interpretation  of 
Jerome,  “  from  his  iron  diligence,  as  we  commonly  express  it.”  Hence 
he  was  also  called  ffuuruurnf  and  Yet  Eusebius,  1.  VI.  c. 

14,  seems  to  cite  this  cognomen  as  one  which  Origen  bore  from  the  first. 
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Christian,  and,  as  it  is  conjectured,  a  rhetorician,  was  qualified 
to  give  him  a  good  literary  as  well  as  a  pious  Christian  edu¬ 
cation.  Both  had  an  abiding  influence  on  the  direction  of  his 
inner  life.  The  development  of  his  mind  and  his  heart  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  his  case  step  by  step  together  ;  an  earnest  pursuit  of 
truth  and  of  holiness  never  ceased  to  be  the  actuating  ten¬ 
dency  ot  his  life.  As  we  formerly  remarked,  the  Bible  was 
not  at  that  time  reserved  exclusively  for  the  study  of  the 
clergy,  but  was  also  the  devotional  book  of  families ;  so  we 
may  see,  from  the  example  of  Origen,  that  a  wise  use  was  also 
made  of  it  in  the  business  of  education,  and  we  may  observe 
at  the  same  time  its  happy  effects.  Leonides  made  his  son 
commit  daily  a  portion  of  sacred  scripture  to  memory.  The 
boy  took  great  delight  in  his  task,  and  already  gave  indi¬ 
cations  of  his  profoundly  inquisitive  mind.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  of  the  literal  sense  which  his  father  gave  him, 
he  required  the  thoughts,  embodied  in  the  passages  he  had 
committed  to  memory,  to  be  fully  opened  out,  so  that  Leonides 
frequently  found  himself  embarrassed.  The  father  chid, 
indeed,  his  inconsiderate  curiosity,  and  exhorted  him  to  be 
satisfied,  as  became  his  years,  with  the  literal  sense ;  but  he 
secretly  rejoiced  in  the  promising  talents  of  the  youth,  and 
with  a  full  heart  thanked  Clod  that  he  had  given  him  such  a 
son.  Often,  it  is  said,  when  the  boy  was  asleep,  he  would 
uncover  his  breast,  kissing  it  as  a  temple  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
designed  to  prepare  his  dwelling,  and  congratulated  himself  in 
possessing  such  a  treasure. 

ihis  trait  in  the  early  character  of  Origen  already  discloses 
to  us  a  tendency  of  mind  which,  exclusively  developed,  and 
confirmed  by  a  mistaken  opposition,  betrayed  him  into  an 
arbitrary,  allegorizing  method  of  interpretation,  but  which, 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  with  the  helps  and 
appliances  necessary  to  the  harmonious  education  of  the 
biblical  interpreter,  would  have  made  him  a  thorough  and 
profound  expositor  of  the  scriptures.  By  his  father  this 
inclination  was  checked  rather  than  encouraged.  But  if  the 
intellectual  and  religious  bent  of  Origen  was  determined  at  an 
early  period  by  the  influence  of  the  theological  school  at 
Alexandria,  then  this  inclination  must  have  soon  found  means 
of  nourishment,  and  ripened  to  maturity.  In  Origen,  as  we 
become  acquainted  with  him  from  his  writings,  we  clearly 
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trace  the  influence  which  Clement  had  exerted  on  his  theo- 
logical  development ;  we  recognise  in  his  works  the  predomi¬ 
nant  ideas  of  the  latter  systematically  unfolded.  Mow  it  is 
certain  *  that  he  was,  at  least  when  a  boy,  a  scholar  of  Clement 
the  catechist.  But  a  youthful  indiscretion  of  Origen  (here¬ 
after  to  be  noticed)  proves  that  at  the  time  he  followed  a 
grossly  literal  interpretation  of  sacred  scripture  ;  and  he  says 
of  himself,  “I,  who  once  knew  Christ  the  divine  Lo^os  only 
according  to  the  flesh  and  the  letter,  now  no  longer  know  him 
so.”  f  It  is  quite  clear  from  this,  that  in  the  formation  of  his 
first  religious  sentiments  his  father’s  precepts  had  more  weight 
than  the  instructions  of  Clement,  and  that  the  influence  which 
the  Alexandrian  theological  spirit  exercised  on  his  mind  belongs 
to  a  later  period  of  his  mental  development.  We  admit  that 
much  obscurity  still  rests  on  the  history  of  his  early  training, 
which  the  poverty  of  our  materials  will  not  allow  us  to  clear 
away.  But  at  all  events  this  is  clear ;  the  religion  of  the 
heart  was  at  first  uppermost  with  Origen.  This  great  teacher 
too,  must  be  numbered  with  those  in  whom  the  early  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  feelings  by  a  pious  training  has  acted  as  a  check 
on  the  too  intellectual  tendency  of  their  later  studies. 

The  persecution  which  befel  the  Christians  in  Egypt  under 
the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  gave  the  youth  ofsixteen  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  ardour  of  his  faith.  The  example 
of  the  martyrs  fired  him  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he  was 

*  According  to  Eusebius,  1.  VI.  c.  6  (where, it  must  beconfessed,  the 
reading  and  the  context  render  the  passage  suspicious).  But  there  is 
still  another  witness  who  is  far  more  credible.  We  refer  to  the  words  of 
Origen’s  youthful  friend,  Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was 
either  born  in  Alexandria,  or  had  come  there  in  his  youth  to  place  him¬ 
self  under  the  instructions  of  his  catechists.  In  his  letter  to  Origen  he 
thus  writes  :  We  recognise  as  our  fathers  those  blessed  men  who  have 
gone  before  us,  Pantamus  and  Clement,  who  was  my  master,  and  has 
been  useful  tome,  and  whoever  besides  belongs  to  the  number  of  these 
men,  through  whom  /  became  acquainted  with  you."  Enseb.  1.  VI.  c.  14. 
Yet,  alas  !  the  earlier  influence  of  these  men  on  the  education  of  Origen 
is  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  our  deficient  means  of  information 
will  not  enable  us  to  dispel. 

f  In  Matth.  T.  XV.  s.  3,  ed.  Huet,  f.  369:  'H^7S  Si,  x^uri,  BuS, 

-roy  kayo,  too  3ssi/,  xa.rd  ud^xa  xard  ri  yodfxuu  tots 

hx'cri  y,*u<rx.MTis.  And  T  Xl.  s.  17,  where  he  speaks  of  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  scriptures  for  the  ixXovcnoo, :  Si 

aXnihia;  Asys/y-  !/’  xai  Xcurr'o >  Tors  xa.ru.  ud^xa.  iyvuxa/xiv,  dXXu  »Sy  ovxir 
yntUKTxovTtf. 
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ready  to  avow  himself  a  Christian  before  the  pagan  authorities, 
and  thereby  expose  himself  to  certain  death. 

Such  was  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Christian  youth  : 
quite  different  was  the  matured  judgment  of  the  prudent 
Christian  man,  who,  from  the  study  of  that  system  itself,  and 
from  contemplating  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,*  had 
learned  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  Christian  system 
of  morality.  He  acknowledges  that,  on  the  question  whether 
the  danger  ought  to  be  evaded  or  met,  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down,  but  everything  depends  on  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  and  on  the  call ;  that  it  requires  Christian  truthful¬ 
ness  to  decide  the  question  in  each  individual  case.  “  A  tempta¬ 
tion  which  overtakes  us  without  any  meddling  of  our  own,” 
he  says  in  this  respect,  “  we  should  endure  with  fortitude  and 
confidence  ;  but  it  is  foolhardy  not  to  avoid  it  when  we  can. ’’I 
And  in  another  place,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Christ,  who  tvas 
not  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  death  from  making  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  not  hindered 
from  visiting  that  city  by  the  voices  which  warned  him  of  what 
awaited  him  there,  he  adds,  “  We  say  it  behoves  us  neither 
at  all  times  to  avoid  danger,  nor  at  all  times  to  meet  it.  But 
it  needs  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian  philosopher  to  examine  and 
decide  what  time  requires  us  to  withdraw,  and  what  to  stand 
fast,  ready  for  the  conflict,  without  withdrawing,  and  still 
more  without  fleeing.’’^ 

When  the  father  of  Origen  was  thrown  into  prison,  the  son 
felt  impelled,  still  more  than  before,  to  go  and  meet  death 
along  with  him.  Remonstrance  and  entreaty  having  been 
tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  his  mother 
could  detain  him  no  other  way  than  by  hiding  his  clothes. 
Then  the  love  of  Christ  so  far  exceeded  all  other  emotions, 
that,  seeing  himself  prevented  from  sharing  his  father’s  impri¬ 
sonment  and  death,  he  wrote  to  him,  “  Look  to  it  that  thou 
dost  not  change  thy  mind  on  our  account.” 

Leonides  died  a  martyr  ;  and,  as  his  property  was  confis¬ 
cated,  he  left  behind  him  a  helpless  widow,  with  six  young 
children  besides  Origen.  The  latter  was  kindly  received  into 
the  family  of  a  rich  and  noble  Christian  lady  of  Alexandria. 
Here  he  characteristically  displayed  his  steadfast  adherence  to 

*  lie  refers  to  Matt.  xiv.  1.3  ;  x.  23. 
t  In  Matth.  T.  X.  s.  23.  J  L.  c.  T.  XVI.  s.  1. 
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that  which  he  had  recognised  as  the  true  faith,  showing  how 
much  he  prized  it  above  all  things  else.  His  patroness  had 
become  devoted  to  a  certain  Paul  of  Antioch,  one  of  those 
bnostics  who  so  often  resorted  from  Syria  to  Alexandria,  with 
a  view  to  propagate  their  system  in  a  modified  form  to  suit  the 
Alexandrian  taste.  This  man  she  had  adopted  :  and  he  was 
allowed  to  hold  his  lectures  at  her  house,  which  were  attended, 
not  only  by  the  friends  of  Gnosticism  in  Alexandria,  but  also 
by  others  of  the  true  faith  who  were  curious  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  nevv.  But  the  young  Origen  would  not  be  restrained  by 
any  consideration  for  his  patroness  from  freely  expressing  his 
abhorrence  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines;  and  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  attend  these  assemblies,  since  he  would  be  obliged  to 
join  in  the  prayers  of  the  Gnostic,  and  thereby  express  his 
fellowship  with  him  in  the  faith. 

He  was  soon  enabled  to  free  himself  from  this  condition  of 
dependence.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philology  and  lite¬ 
rature,  which  he  had  continued  to  cultivate  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  qualified  him  at  Alexandria,  where  such  knowledge 
Mas  particularly  valued,  to  gain  his  own  subsistence  bygivin0' 
instruction  on  these  subjects.  ° 

Having,  by  his  various  attainments  and  intellectual  gifts, 
by  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and  by  his  pure,  regular 
life,  acquired  credit  even  among  the  heathens,  and  the  office 
of  catechist  at  Alexandria  having  been  vacated  in  the  perse¬ 
cution,  he  was  applied  to  by  several  heathens  who  were  desi¬ 
rous  of  instruction  in  Christianity ;  and,  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  this  youth,  some  were  conducted  to  the  faith,  who 
afterwards  became  renowned  as  martyrs  or  teachers  of  the 
church.  By  this  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  he  continually  drew  upon  himself  the  bitter 
hatred  of  the  fanatic  multitude ;  especially  since,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  his  own  danger,  lie  showed  so  much  sympathy  for 
those  who  were  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  faith,  not  only 
visiting  them  in  their  dungeons,  but  accompanying  them  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  in  the  very  face  of  death  refreshing  them 
by  the  earnestness  of  his  faith  and  the  ardour  of  his  love.  °Often 
was  he  rescued  by  Providence  from  threatening  danger,  when 
soldiers  had  surrounded  the  place  where  he  resided,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  secretly  from  house  to  house.  At  one  time 
he  was  seized  by  a  band  of  pagans,  who  dressed  him  in  the 
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robes  of  a  priest  of  Serapis,  and  conducted  him,  thus  arrayed 
to  the  steps  of  the  temple.  Here  they  placed  in  his  hand 
a  branch  of  palm,  which  he  was  bid  to  distribute  in  the 
customary  manner  to  those  who  entered.  Orio-en  did  as 
he  was  bidden,  but  said  to  those  to  whom  he  presented 

ChriT^*1168’  "  ReCeiVe  n0t  the  idoi’s  Pa]m,  Put  the  palm  of 

I  he  successful  labours  of  Origen,  in  imparting  religious  in¬ 
struction,  drew  on  him  the  attention  of  Demetrius  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who  was  induced  to  confer  on  him  the  office  of  a 
catechist  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  To  this  office,  however, 
no  salary  was  then  affixed  ;  and  as  he  now  wished  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  labours  of  his 
spiritual  calling,  and  to  his  theological  studies,  without  being 
interrupted  or  distracted  by  foreign  occupations,  and  as  he  did 
not  choose  to  be  dependent  on  any  one  for  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  lie  determined  to  sell  a  collection  of  beautiful  copies 
ol  the  ancient  authors,  which  he  had  been  forming  at  »reat 
pains  for  his  own  use,  to  a  literary  amateur,  who,  in  compen¬ 
sation,  allowed  him  for  several  years  four  oboles  a  day.  This 
was  enough  to  satisfy  the  very  limited  wants  of  Ormen ;  for 
he  led  the  life  of  the  most  rigid  ascetic.  In  consequence  of  the 
views  of  theological  interpretation  he  then  held,  he  strove 
with  busy  zeal  to  attain  to  holiness,  and  sought  rigidly  to 
fulfil  whatever  he  believed  was  ordered  or  recommended  in 
the  New  lestament;  he  therefore  fell  into  many  practical 
errors,  since,  in  the  absence  of  a  sober  interpretation  of  scrip¬ 
ture,  he  took  literally  many  of  the  Saviour’s  figurative  expres¬ 
sions  or  else  applied  to  all  times  and  circumstances  what 
Uinst  had  spoken  in  reference  only  to  particular  cases  and 
seasons.  I  he  most  remarkable  aberration  of  this  kind  which 
afterwards  occasioned  him  much  vexation,  was  in  suffering  him¬ 
self  to  be  misled  by  a  literal  understanding  of  the  passage  in 


*  Vld-  EP'phan.  h.  64.  The  story  may  in  itself  seem  improbable 
when  we  reflect  how  likely  such  language  would  be  to  inflame  the 
fanatical  fury  of  the  Alexandrian  populace, °and  when  we  consider  what 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  authority  of  Epiphanius.  But  the 
first  of  these  considerations  although  it  may  exciti  doubt,  yet  does  not 
dispiove  the  fact;  and  Epiphanius  is  entitled  to  more  credit  than  mual 
heretic  ^  anythmg  to  the  advantage  of  a  man  branded  as  a 
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Matt.  xix.  12,*  to  fulfil  in  his  own  case  what  he  believed  to 
be  enjoined  by  these  words  on  those  who  would  be  sure  of  en¬ 
tering  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was  a  misconception  which 
might  easily  arise  from  a  one-sided  asceticism,  and  from  that 
method  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  which  was  fostered  by 
many  a  tract  then  in  circulation.!  But  although  such  errors, 
arising  out  of  what  is  holiest  in  man,  should  always  be  treated 

S!  The  correctness  of  this  fact  has,  it  is  true,  been  very  recently  called 
in  question  by  Prof.  Schnitzer,  “  Origines  ueber  die  Gruudlehren  der 
Glaubensw’isseusehaft,”  and  by  Dr.  Baur  in  his  critique  on  this  work, 
Jahrbiicher  fur  wissenschaftliche  Kritik.  Mai  1837,  Nr.  85.  But  still  I 
must,  with  Dr.  Engelhardt,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Jahrgang  1838, 
lstes  Heft,  S.  157,  and  Dr.  Redepenning,  in  his  Monographic  ueber  Ori- 
genes,  adhere  to  the  contrary  opinion.  Eusebius,  whose  notices  concern¬ 
ing  Origen  are  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  is  generally 
(1.  VI.  c.  8)  a  trustworthy  witness  ;  and  his  account  of  a  matter  of  this 
sort  we  should  not  be  at  all  warranted  to  put  down  as  false  without  the 
most  weight}-  reasons.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  he  would  allow 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  rumour  growing  out  of  a  wrong  in¬ 
terpretation  of  facts,  and  the  less  so,  as  he  could  have  no  inclination 
whatever  blindly  to  adopt  such  a  rumour;  for  he  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  exalt  Origen,  and  such  a  step,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Eusebius, 
although  he  strongly  insists  upon  the  good  motive  which  led  to  it,  still 
requires  the  excuse  < potvo;  ecrtkod:,  as  he  expresses  it.  Origen  himself 
says  in  fact  (in  the  passage  referred  to,  Matth.  T.  XV.  s.  3)  that  he  was 
once  inclined  to  the  literal  interpretation,  out  of  which  that  misconception 
arose.  In  the  fulness  of  detail  with  w:hich  he  there  treats  this  subject, 
— in  his  manner  of  speaking  of  the  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a 
step, — we  seem  to  hear  one  who  speaks  from  his  own  painful  experience, 
and  holds  up  his  own  example  as  a  warning  to  others.  It  is  nothing 
strange  if  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling  restrains  him  from  expressly 
avowing  that  this  is  the  case.  Assuredly,  therefore,  from  the  words,  “  he 
would  not  have  spent  so  much  time  on  this  subject”  (ii  fjA i  *a)  i<uoa- 
x.iiptv  ro'v$  t oXfjLr.tr avras),  it  cannot,  with  any  justice,  be  inferred  that 
he  observed  this  only  in  others. 

I  Philo,  opp.  f-  186:  apuvov,  ri  Wfo?  iruvtivncr.;  \k;o/jlovs 

XvTrav.  See  moreover  a  gnome  of  2.|toc,  12,  which  was  widely  cir¬ 
culated  among  the  Alexandrian  Christians  ;  according  to  the  translation 
of  Rufinus  :  Omrie  membrum  corporis,  quod  suadet  te  contra  pudieitiam 
agere,  abjiciendum.  These  gnomes,  by  the  way,  came  neither  from  a* 
Roman  bishop  by  the  name  of  Sextus  (whether  the  first  or  the  second), 
as  Rufinus  supposed;  nor,  as  was  the  opinion  of  Jerome  (V.  ep.  ad 
Ctesiphon),  from  a  heathen  Pythagorean  :  but  they  are  the  work  of  some 
man  who,  from  certain  Platonic  and  Gnostic  maxims,  and  sentiments 
of  scripture  wrested  out  of  their  proper  connection,  had  drawn  up  for 
himself  a  system  of  morals,  the  highest  aim  of  which  was  the  <Lwzhia. 
A  moral  system  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  not  to  be  found 
therein,  but  at  best  many  lofty  maxims,  along  with  many  perverse  ones. 
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with  the  greatest  gentleness,  yet  there  are  at  all  time  ;  too  many 
"  ho,  having  but  one  standard  for  all,  judge  the  mo.e  harshly 
of  aberrations  of  this  kind,  the  more  the  principle  from 
which  alone  even  such  acts  of  enthusiastic  extravagance  can 
proceed  lies  remote  from  their  own  carnal  sense  and  dull 
intellects.  Origen  speaks  from  experience  when  he  takes 
notice  of  those  who,  by  similar  misconceptions  and  similar 
false  steps,  have  drawn  discredit  upon  themselves,  not.  only 
with  the  unbelieving  world,  but  likewise  with  those  who  will 
sooner  pan  on  any  other  human  frailty  than  those  errors  which 
spring  out  of  a  mistaken  fear  of  God  and  an  immoderate 
longing  after  holiness.*  When  the  bishop  Demetrius  first  heard 
of  the  transaction,  he  acknowledged  in  the  midst  of  the  error 
the  purity  of  the  motive ,  though  afterwards  he  made  use  of 
this  talse  step  to  Origen’s  prejudice. 

An  important  point  would  be  gained  if  we  could  accurately 
determine  the  precise  time  and  manner  in  which  Origen  passed 
to  speak  in  the  Alexandrian  style— from  the  -k'igtlq  to  the 
yruiaic.  After  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  Clement’s 
peculiar  mental  bias,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  if  Origen, 
as  a  theologian,  was  his  immediate  disciple,  he  would  from 
the  first  have  been  stimulated  by  Clement  to  gain  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  systems  of  the  Greek  philosophy  and 
with  the  different  heresies,  as  indeed  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
Alexandrian  theology  required  that  he  should  do.  But  pro¬ 
bably  the  original  turn  of  Origen’s  mind  was  of  a  far  more 
decided  and  determinate  character.  There  was  in  his  case  no 
mutual  interpenetration  of  the  elements  which  subsisted  along¬ 
side  each  other  in  his  mind.  The  practical  Christian  element, 
the  ascetical,  and  the  literary  element  never  kindly  inter¬ 
mingled.  He  says  himself  that  it  was  an  outward  motive 
that  first  led  him  to  busy  himself  with  the  study  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  to  make  himself  better  acquainted 
generally  with  the  systems  of  those  who  differed  from  himself. 
The  moving  cause  was  his  intercourse  with  heretics  and  pagans 
who  had  received  a  philosophical  education.  Attracted  by 
his  great  reputation,  such  persons  entered  with  him  upon  the 
discussion  of  religious  topics,  and  so  forced  him  both  to  give 
them  a  reason  of  his  own  faith,  and  to  refute  the  objections 
w  hich  tbe;y  brought  against  it.  On  this  point  he  thus  expresses 
*  In  Matth.  s.  3,  T.  XV.  f.  367. 
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himself  in  a  letter  in  which  lie  defends  himself  for  bestowing 
his  time  on  the  Greek  philosophy :  “  When  I  had  wholly 
devoted  myself  to  the  promulgation  of  the  divine  doctrines, 
and  the  fame  of  my  skill  in  them  began  to  be  spread  abroad,  so 
that  both  heretics  and  others,  such  as  had  been  conversant  with 
the  Greek  sciences,  and  particularly  men  from  the  philosophical 
schools,  came  to  visit  me,  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  that  I 
should  examine  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  heretics,  and  what 
the  philosophers  pretended  to  know  of  the  truth.”  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  he  had  attended  the  lectures 
of3 the  teacher  of  philosophical  science,  with  whom  Heraclas, 
a  convert  of  Origen’s,  had  already  spent  five  years.  As  he 
here  particularizes  an  individual  known  at  that  time  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  simply  as  the  teacher  of  philosophy,  chronology  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  think  of  the  famous  Ammonius  Saccas, 
the  teacher  of  the  profound  Plotinus,  from  whose  hand  the 
chaotic  eclecticism  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  that  compound  of 
Oriental  and  Grecian  elements,  received  a  more  definite  shape. 
Add  to  this,  that  Porphyry,  in  his  work  against  Christianity, 
expressly  calls  Origen  a  disciple  of  this  Ammonius.* 

*  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point,  viz.  that  Porphyry,  in 
Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  1 U,  meant  this  Ammonias,  although  Eusebius  confounds 
him  with  the  church-teacher  Ammonius,  who  wrote  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  still  extant,  and  a  book  on  the  agreement  between  Moses  and 
Jesus.  There  were,  at  periods  not  very  far  remote  from  each  other,  and 
in  Alexandria  itself,  a  pagan  Ammonius,  highly  distinguished  among  the 
learned,— a  Christian  Ammonius, — and  two  Origens.  We  may  here 
remark  that,  when  Porphyry  says  of  Origen,  ''EA>»viv  'IxXrnri  ■rails v- 
4j}.  xiyoi;.  ro  fiaofiaiiM  QcjxuXi  roX/trifia.  (he  became  an  apostate 

to  the  religion  of  the  barbarians),  one  part  of  the  assertion  has  its  truth; 
namely,  that  Origen,  from  the  first,  had  been  disciplined  in  the  Greek 
literature ;  but  it  was  a  false  insinuation  of  Porphyry  that  he  had  been 
educated  in  paganism.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Porphyry,  in  this  case, 
confounded  the  two  persons  bearing  the  name  of  Origen,  for  he  knew 
them  both.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Redepenning,  in  his  Monographic  ueber 
Origenes,  that  the  reasons  adduced  by  Ritter  are  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  refute  the  hypothesis,— that  the  philosopher  whose  lectures  Origen  at¬ 
tended  was  Ammonius  Saccas.  Although  several  philosophers  taught  at 
Alexandria,  still  the  words  which  Origen  employs,  Uaoa  r  <S  S  t  S  « <r  - 
z  a  X  a  rut  (piXotroQu*  fitifafjniru*,  naturally  suggest  the  famous  one  ; 
and  chronology  points  to  the  Ammonius  in  question.  And  even  though 
Ammonius  sprang  from  Christian  parents,  and  again  relapsed  into  pagan¬ 
ism,  yet  this  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  that  Origen  must  have 
had’ scruples  about  hearing  him,— being,  as  he  was,  a  famous  teacher  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  Moreover,  it  is  a  point  still  open  to  inquiry, 


direction  of  Origen’s  ideas.  It  now  became  his  endeavour  to 
trace  the  vestiges  of  truth  in  all  human  systems  ;  to  examine 
all  things,  that  he  might  everywhere  separate  the  true  from 
the  false.  His  residence  in  Alexandria,  the  common  resort 
of  widely  different  sects ;  his  journey  to  Rome  (in  the  year 
211);  his  travels  to  and  within  Palestine,  to  Acliaia,  to  Cap¬ 
padocia;  gave  him  opportunity,  as  he  himself  tells  us,*  of 
visiting  those  who  pretended  to  any  extraordinary  knowledge, 
and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  and  examining  their  doc¬ 
trines.  He  made  it  a  principle  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
governed  by  the  traditional  opinion  of  the  multitude,  but  to 
hold  last  as  truth  that  only  which  he  found  to  be  true  after 
unbiassed  examination.  This  principle  lie  expresses  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  Math.  xxii.  19,  20  :  “  We  here  learn  from 
our  Saviour  that  we  are  not,  under  the  pretext  of  piety,  to 
pin  our  faith  on  that  which  is  said  by  the  multitude,  and 
which  therefore  stands  on  high  authority;  but  on  that  which 
results  from  examination  and  logical  conclusion  from  admitted 
truth  ;  for  it  is  well  to  remark  that,  when  he  was  asked  whether 
men  should  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not,  he  not  only  expressed 
his  own  opinion,  but,  having  asked  them  to  show  him  a  penny, 
he  inquired,  Whose  image  and  superscription  is  this  ?  and  when 
they  said  It  is  Caesar’s,  lie  answered  that  men  should  give  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  not,  under  the  pretext 
of  religion,  deprive  him  of  what  was  his  own.”f  Hence  the 
mildness  with  which  Origen  judged  of  those  who  erred,  an 
instance  of  which  we  possess  in  the  following  beautiful  remark 
on  John  xiii.  8:  “  It  is  clear  that,  although  Peter  said  this 
in  a  good  and  respectful  disposition  towards  his  Teacher,  yet 
he  said  it  to  his  own  hurt.  Life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  sins, 
committed  by  those  who  in  their  faith  mean  what  is  right,  but 
who  out  of  ignorance  say,  or  even  do,  what  leads  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Such  are  those  who  say,  Thou  shaft  not  touch  this, 

taiuecTfact6  deSCent  °f  Ammonius  from  Christian  parents  is  an  ascer- 

C.  Cels.  1.  VI.  c.  24  .  UoXXuvs  txon^nX^ovrt;  rirov;  rr,;  yrtSt  xai  rob; 
■ra.vra.yov  irayvt XXoaivovc  Y _ 
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thou  shalt  not  taste  that,  thou  shalt  not  handle  the  other.  Col. 
ii.  21,  22.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who,  in  the  sects, 
are  driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  who  set  forth 
that  which  is  soul-destroying  as  saving  doctrine ;  and  who 
frame  to  themselves  false  notions  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  under 
the  supposition  that  they  honour  him  thereby  ?  ”* 

By  this  liberality  of  mind  it  was  the  happiness  of  Origen 
to  reconcile  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  gospel  many  heretics, 
particularly  Gnostics,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  at  Alex¬ 
andria.  One  remarkable  example  of  this  sort  was  that  Am- 
brosius,  a  wealthy  man  in  Alexandria,  who,  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  Christianity  had  been  set  forth  to  him  in  the 
common  representations  of  the  church-teachers,  had  sought, 
and  supposed  that  he  had  found,  a  more  spiritual  conception 
of  it  among  the  Gnostics ;  until,  by  the  influence  of  Origen, 
he  was  convinced  of  his  error,  and  rejoiced  now  to  find,  under 
his  teaching,  the  right  Gnosis  at  the  same  time  with  the  true 
faith,  t  He  now  became  Origen’s  warmest  friend,  and  endea¬ 
voured  especially  to  promote  his  literary  labours  for  the  good 
of  the  church. 

If  Origen,  after  having  been  taught,  by  his  own  experience, 
the  errors  resulting  from  a  grossly  literal  interpretation  of 
scripture,  and  the  hurtful  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead, 
passed  to  the  other  extreme  of  an  arbitrary  allegorising  method 
of  exposition,  his  conscientious  and  zealous  endeavours  to  avail 
himself  of  every  help  which  was  available  for  restoring  to  its 
original  condition,  and  for  rightly  understanding,  the  literal 
text  of  scripture,  deserve  the  greater  esteem.  To  this  end 
he  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  after  he  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  manhood, — a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  a  Greek. 
He  undertook  an  emendation  of  the  biblical  manuscripts,  by 
comparing  them  with  one  another.  He  is  therefore  the  creator 
of  sacred  literature  among  the  Christians.  Still  his  arbitrary 
principles  of  interpretation  prevented  the  full  realization,  in 
his  own  case,  of  all  the  good  results  which  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  expected  from  it.  Many  pregnant  ideas  were 
scattered  abroad  by  him,  which,  to  lead  to  fruitful  results, 
only  needed  to  be  applied  in  a  different  way  from  that  which 

*  Id  Joann.  T.  XXXII.  §  5.  . 

f  See  the  words  to  Ambrosias,  T.  Evang.  Joann,  p.  99,  cued  on  a  ror- 

mer  occasion. 
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his  own  one-sided  speculative  bent  and  his  mistaken  notions  of 
inspiration  had  allowed. 

As  the  number  of  those  who  now  resorted  to  him  for  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  continued  to  increase,  while  his  literary  labours 
on  the  Scriptures,  which  extended  over  a  still  widening  field, 
claimed  a  greater  share  of  his  attention,  Origen,  therefore’ 
in  order  to  gain  the  necessary  leisure,  shared  the  duties  of 
catechist  with  his  friend  Heraelas ;  assigning  to  the  latter 
the  preparatory  religious  instruction,  and  reserving  for  himself 
the  exacter  teaching  of  the  more  advanced,* — aT  division  of 
labour  which  probably  had  reference  to  the  two  classes  of 
catechumens  of  which  we  have  formerly  spoken. t 

The  division  of  his  official  labours  in  this  department  enabled 
lnm  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher  of  the 
church,  and  to  establish  a  sort  of  preliminary  school  to  the 
Christian  Gnosis,  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  what  the  Greeks 
assigned  to  the  Encyclopedia,  or  general  circle  of  education, 
and  on  philosophy.  In  these  lectures  (as  we  learn  from  the 
account  which  his  disciple,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, — in  a 
work  hereafter  to  be  noticed, — has  given  us  of  Origen’s  method 
of  teaching)  he  expounded  to  his  pupils  all  the  ancient  philo¬ 
sophers  in  whom  a  moral  and  religious  element  was  to  be  found, 
and  sought  to  train  them  to  that  mental  freedom  which  would 
enable  them  in  every  case  to  separate  the  truth  from  its 
admixture  of  falsehood.  Thus  he  has  earned  the  great  praise 
of  haying  diffused  a  more  liberal  system  of  Christian  and 
scientific  education,  as  the  school  that  he  formed  sufficiently 
testifies.  It  was  also  his  lot  to  lead  many,  whom  a  mere 
love  of  science  had  drawn  to  him,  by  gradual  steps  to  a  faith 
in  the  gospel first  inspiring  in  them  a  longing  after  divine 
things ;  then  pointing  out  to  them  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Greek  systems  of  philosophy  to  satisfy  the  religious  wants 
of  human  nature ;  and  finally  exhibiting  to  them  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Scripture  concerning  divine  things,  contrasted  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  His  course  of 
instruction  ended  with  his  lectures  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  which,  following  the  principles  unfolded  in  the 
earlier  studies,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  whole 
theologico  -  philosophical  system,  or  his  whole  Gnosis,  in 
single  investigations  and  remarks.  Many  of  those  whom 
Tuseb.  lib.  VI.  c.  15.  j-  See  vol.  I.  p.  423. 
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Orio-en  was  enabled  thus  gradually  to  bring  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  to  the  love  of  the  gospel,  became  afterwards  zealous 

and  influential  teachers  in  the  church.  .  . 

Ambrosius,  whom  we  mentioned  above  as  the  friend  ot 
Origen,  took  a  special  interest  in  his  scientific  labours.  Origen 
usei?  to  call  him  his  work-driver  {tpyohUr^o).  He  not  only 
excited  him  by  his  questions  and  exhortations  to  many  inquiries, 
but  also  employed  his  great  wealth  in  providing  him  with  the 
means  of  pursuing:  expensive  investigations  ;  such,  tor  instance, 
as  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  purchase  or  collation  ot 
manuscripts.  He  furnished  him  with  seven  ready  scribes,  who 
were  to  relieve  each  other  as  his  amanuenses,  besides  others  to 
transcribe  everything  in  a  fair  copy.  Of  this  friend,  Origen 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,*  “  He  who  gave  me  credit  for  great 
diligence,  and  a  great  thirst  after  the  divine  word,  has,  by  his 
own  diligence  and  his  own  love  of  sacred  science,  convinced 
himself  how  much  he  was  mistaken.  He  has  so  far  outdone 
me  that  I  am  in  danger  of  not  coming  up  to  his  requisitions. 
The  collation  of  manuscripts  leaves  me  no  time  to  eat ;  ana 
after  meals  I  can  neither  go  out  nor  enjoy  a  season  of  rest ; 
but  even  at  those  times  I  am  compelled  to  continue  my  philo¬ 
logical  investigations  and  the  correction  of  manuscripts.  Hven 
the  ni°  ht  is  not  granted  me  for  repose,  but  a  great  part  ot  it 
is  claimed  for  these  philological  inquiries.  I  will  not  mention 
the  time  from  early  in  the  morning  till  the  ninth  and  some¬ 
times  the  tenth  hour  of  the  day  ;t  for  all  who  take  pleasure  m 
such  labours  employ  those  hours  in  the  study  of  the  divine 

Ambrosius  urged  Origen  to  publish  the  results  of  Ins  theo¬ 
logical  labours,  in  order  to  extend  the  benefit  of  them  to  the 
whole  church,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  had  contrived  to  gain  popularity  by  their  pre¬ 
tensions  to  a  profounder  knowledge.  This  object  is  assignee 
bv  Origen  himself  as  the  motive  of  his  labours,  at  the  close  ot 
the  fifth  book  of  his  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  .St.  John, 
which  was  in  part  aimed  against  the  Gnostic  Heracleon.  As 
at  present  the  heterodox,”  he  says,  “  under  cover  of  Gnosis 
set  themselves  against  God’s  holy  church,  and  scatter  abroad 
voluminous  works,  which  promise  to  make  plain  the  evange- 

*  T.  I.  opp.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  f.  3.  . 

Till  three  or  four  o’clock  p.m.  according  to  our  reckoning. 
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heal  and  apostolical  writings;  so,  if  we  remain  silent,  without 
placing  the  sound  and  true  doctrines  by  their  side,  they  will 
succeed  in  beguiling  the  hungry  souls,  who,  for  want  of  whole- 
soine  nourishment,  hasten  to  that  which  is  forbidden.” 

e  completed  at  Alexandria  his  commentaries  on  Genesis 
the  1  salms,  the  Lamentation  of  Jeremiah  (of  which  writing 
some  fragments  only  remain),  his  first  five  books  on  the  gol 
pel  of  St.  John  his  tract  on  the  resurrection,  his  Stromata 
and  his  work  «  On  Principles  ”*  The  last-motioned  w0fk 
derived  great  importance  from  the  struggle  which  it  called 
forth  between  opposite  tendencies  of  the  theological  mind  and 
fiom  the  influence  which  it  had  on  the  fortunes  of  Origen  and 

thnV,th°°L  1  kt, °niC  PllllosoPhy  and  doctrines  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  were  at  this  time,  still  more  than  at  a  later  period 

blended  together  in  his  mind.  His  arbitrary  speculation  was 
^derated  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit 
Many  ideas  which  he  had  thrown  out  in  this  work  (rather  as 

although ’  thh°WeV°r’  thr  %dJ?isions)  be  afterwards  retracted  ; 
same  gTTe  k-pnii^  es  °f  1,18  System  always  remained  the 
Rome  f  a-l0ttf  Writteu  t0  Fabian  bishop  of 

Rome,  to  whom  his  doctrines  had  probably  been  spoken  of  ns 

er,1,ail!ed  that  he  had  set  forth  many 
trueDand  thnf  I  bTk  Z  \  “°  lonSer  acknowleged  as 

Ids  wdl  ^  h  118  fri°  Ambrosius  had  published  it  against 

sio^n^,^rtly:8  the,case>’  but  for  an  outward  occa- 
s  on,  and  the  intervention  of  personal  and  unworthy  passions 

not  Ch°anyeCbioktWeen  P^  and  the  party  of  the  chidi  would 
ot  have  bioken  out  so  soon  at  least  as  it  did  ;  especially  as 

Ongen  constantly  evinced  the  greatest  forbearance  towards 

h  s  o™  STh  g,r  a.nd  ti’folo1?ioal  principles  differed  from 
h  °"n-  Phe  authority  of  his  bishop,  Demetrius  was  to  him 

15EH& W  ■b"Vhis  «  Ml  onhe  id™ 

aichical  pride  which  in  these  times  we  find  especially  rife  in 

ffreat  reomnf  %  ^  °itieS’  WaS  excited  to  jealousy  by  the 

fn  nlrtici  Hr  o"  °f  aild  the  honour  which  he  received 

on  paiticular  occasions. 

Rut  especially  did  the  attentions  paid  him  by  two  of  his 

jZTt  ^  as  0li^ea 

t  Vid.  Hieronym.  ep.  41,  T.  IV.  opp.  ed.  Martianay,  f.  341. 
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friends,  Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  and  Theoctistus  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  give 
the  greatest  umbrage.  The  haughty  Demetrius  had  already 
taken  it  much  amiss  that  they  had  permittted  Or.gen  when 
only  a  layman  A  to  preach  in  their  churches,  f  let  when,  m 
obedience  to  the  call  of  his  bishop,  he  returned  to  Alexandria 
Orio-en  succeeded  in  restoring  the  friendly  relations  which  had 
previously  subsisted  between  them.  In  the  year  288,  however, 
he  happened  to  make  a  journey  to  Greece  on  some  eccle¬ 
siastical  business  of  which  we  have  no  particular  account.. 
While  upon  this  journey  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  -Pales¬ 
tine,  by  whom  he  was  at  Caesarea  ordained  priest. 

This  was  a  step  which  Demetrius  could  forgive  neither  in 
the  two  bishops  nor  Origen.  After  the  return  of  the  latter, 
Demetrius  convened  a  synod,  composed  of  presbyters  from  Ins 
own  diocese,  and  of  other  Egyptian  bishops  and  here  objected 
to  Origen  that  indiscretion  of  his  youth,  by  which  (we  must 
admit)  he  was,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  canons,  disqualified  for  holding  spiritual  orders.§  But 
it  should  have  been  considered  that  he  had  since  become  a 


t  There  were*  probably  in  the  year  216  certain  warlike  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  Alexandria,  which,  according  to  Luseb.  1.  v  I-  c.  U,  made  it 
unsafe  for  him  to  reside  there  any  longer ;  perhaps  the  circumstances 
which  resulted  from  the  demented  Caracalla,  having,  on  his  way  to  the 
Parthian  war  given  up  this  city  to  the  rapacious  and  murderous  lusts  of 
his  soldiers  :  ill.  Spartian.  1.  VI.  c.  6.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  fury 
of  the  pa^an  soldiers  would  light  especially  on  the  Christians.  Origen 
betook  himself  to  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  v.s.t.ng  his  ancient 
friends,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  (in  Joann.  1 .  V  I.  §  24)  tor  the  purpose 
of  "racing  the  footsteps  of  Jesus,  of  his  disciples,  and  of  the  prophets 

t  Perhaps  he  was  called  into  these  countries  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
puling  *Hli  Gnostics,  tcl.o  hod  spread  there, -h,s  sk.ll  m  such i  d«p«U- 
dons  being  extensively  known.  His  dispute  with  Cand  dus  the  \alen- 
tinian,  the  acts  of  which  are  cited  by  Jerome,  might  lead  us  to  infer 

tht  It  is  very  probable  that  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  we  find  in  the 
17th  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  was  already  in  force.  However  it  by 
no  means  unconditionally  forbade  (after  the  example  of  the  0!d-Testa- 
ment  law,  Deut.  xxiii.)  the  election  of  an  eunuch  to  any  spiritual  ordt  , 
but  expressly  laid  it  down  that  whoever  had  been  subjected  to  such  a 
mischance,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  if  otherwise  worthy. 
become  an  ecclesiastic;  only  .  iccvro,  jn  Vn-'("  ***{M*~ 

It  was  simply  designed  to  check  such  acts  of  ascetical  .anaticism. 
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very  different  man  ;  that  he  had  long  condemned  the  step  into 
■which  his  youthful  zeal  had  betrayed  him.  Yet  for  this 
reason  he  was  deprived  of  the  presbyterial  rank  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  him,  and  forbidden  to  exercise  the  office  of 
a  public  teacher  in  the  Alexandrian  church.*  Having  once 
drawn  upon  himself  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  bishop,  he 
could  enjoy  no  further  peace  in  Alexandria.  Demetrius  did 
not  stop  with  the  first  attack.  He  now  began  to  stigmatize 
the  doctrines  of  Origen  as  heretical — a  proceeding  for  which, 
perhaps,  some  assertions,  in  his  disputations  with  the  Gnostics, 
had  given  fresh  occasion,  f 

Yet  from  his  own  internal  resources  Origen  drew  sufficient 
peace  of  mind  to  complete  his  fifth  book  on  the  gospel  of 
St.  John  amid  the  storms  at  Alexandria  (since,  as  he  says,| 
Jesus  commanded  the  winds  and  the  waves  of  the  sea)  ; 
when  he  finally  determined  to  leave  that  city,  and  to  take 
refuge  with  his  friends  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine.  But  the 
persecutions  of  Demetrius  followed  him  even  thither.  The 
bishop  now  seized  on  a  pretext  which  would  easily  procure 
him  allies  both  in  Egypt  and  out  of  Egypt.  While  the  pre¬ 
vailing  dogmatic  spirit,  in  many  parts  of  the  church,  w'as 
violently  opposed  to  the  idealistic  tendency  of  Origen’s  school, 
the  work  7r£pt  « v:ould  furnish  abundant  materials  for  the 
charge  of  heresy.  At  a  more  numerous  synod  of  Egyptian 
bishops  Demetrius  excluded  Origen  as  a  heretic  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  ;  and  the  synod  issued  against  him 
a  violent  invective.  To  this  document  Origen  alludes  when, 
in  commencing  once  more  at  Caesarea  the  continuation  of  his 
commentary  on  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  he  says  that  “  God, 
who  once  led  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  had  also  delivered  him 
from  that  land  ;  but  his  enemy,  in  this  recent  letter,  truly  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  had  assailed  him  with  tire 

*  Photius  says,  it  is  true,  that  this  same  synod  not  only  forbade  Origen 
to  exercise  the  office  of  teacher,  but  also  to  continue  to  reside  within  the 
limits  of  the  Alexandrian  church.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  bishop 
could  at  that  time  enforce  such  a  decree.  He  could,  in  fact,  only  exclude 
him  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  this  was  first  done  in  the 
second  synod.  Moreover,  the  words  of  Origen  do  not  seem  to  intimate 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  Alexandria. 

t  As  we  may  infer  from  the  disputation  with  Candidus  the  Valentinian. 
Hieronym.  adv.  Rutin,  lib.  II.  f.  414,  vol.  IV. 

J  In  Joann.  T.  VI.  s.  I. 
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utmost  virulence,  and  roused  against  him  all  the  winds  of 
malice  in  Egypt.”* 

*  We  are  in  want  of  connected  and  trustworthy  accounts  respecting 
these  events,  so  pregnant  of  consequences.  We  can  only  endeavour,  by 
a  combination  of  particulars,  to  trace  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  really 
occurred.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  from  the  intimation  which  Eusebius 
gives,  and  from  Origen's  words,  which  have  already  been  cited,  concern¬ 
ing  the  indiscretion  of  his  youth,  that  the  latter  was  then  also  urged 
against  him  ;  but  this  could  be  alleged  only  as  a  ground  for  excluding 
him  from  the  clerical  office.  The  other  steps  against  him  must  have 
originated  in  some  other  complaint.  Photius,  who  had  read  the  Apology 
of  Pam  phi  1  us  in  behalf  of  Origen,  says,  it  is  true,  Cod.  118,  that  Deme¬ 
trius  accused  him  of  having  undertaken  the  journey  to  Athens  without 
his  permission,  and  of  having  procured  himself,  during  this  journey  un¬ 
dertaken  without  his  permission,  to  be  ordained  a  presbyter, — which  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  been  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  church  on  the 
part  of  Origen,  as  well  as  of  the  bishops.  But  if  Demetrius  brought  this 
charge  against  Origen,  still  it  may  be  asked  whether  he  had  any  giounds 
for  it.  We  see,  from  the  citation  of  Jerome,  de  vir.  illustr.  c.  62,  that 
Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem  alleged,  in  answer  to  Demetrius,  the 
fact  that  he  had  ordained  Origen  on  the  authority  of  an  epistola  formata, 
which  Origen  brought  with  him  from  his  bishop.  The  church  laws 
respecting  these  matters  were  at  that  time,  perhaps,  still  so  vague,  that 
Alexander  might  suppose  he  had  every  right  to  ordain  a  man  who  be¬ 
longed  to  another  diocese ;  and  yet  Demetrius  might  look  upon  this  as  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  his  episcopal  office.  However,  this,  at  any  rate, 
was  no  sufficient  reason  for  excommunicating  Origen.  The  participation 
of  other  churches  in  this  attack  upon  him  ;  the  brand  of  heresy,  which 
Origen  continued  to  bear  even  after  his  death  ;  his  own  language  in  jus¬ 
tification  of  himself,  in  the  letter  already  cited,  addressed  to  the  Homan 
bishop  Fabian  (as  he  had  also  written  to  other  bishops  in  vindication  of 
his  orthodoxy,  Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  36) — all  conspire  to  show  that  his  doc¬ 
trines  were  the  cause  of  his  excommunication.  We  see  also,  from  what 
Jerome  cites,  1.  II.  adv.  Rufin.  f.  411,  and  from  the  letter  of  Origen 
against  Demetrius,  that  he  was  accused  of  errors  in  his  system  of  faith  ; 
since  he  defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  having  asserted  that  Satan 
would  one  day  become  holy, — although  we  cannot  well  understand  how 
he  could  deny  this  charge,  which  is  necessarily  grounded  in  his  system. 
Rufinus  cites  passages  from  one  of  Origen’s  letters  of  vindication  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  friends  in  Alexandria,  from  which  we  learn  that  a  forged 
protocol,  pretending  to  give  an  account  of  a  disputation  held  between 
him  and  the  heretics,  had  excited  surprise  at  his  doctrinal  positions,  even 
among  his  friends  in  Palestine ;  they  therefore  despatched  a  messenger 
after  him  to  Athens,  and  requested  from  him  the  original  of  the  protocol. 
Similar  protocols  it  seems  had  also  been  dispersed  as  far  as  Rome.  Vid. 
Rufin.  de  adulteratione  librorum  Origenis,  in  opp.  Hieronym.  T.  V .  f.  251, 
ed.  Martianay.  Although  Rufin  is  not  a  faithful  translator,  yet  this  can¬ 
not  have  been  a  story  wholly  invented  by  himself.  The  disputations 
with  the  Gnostics,  moreover,  could  not  fail  to  furnish  occasions  calculated 
to  bring  out  distinctly  the  peculiar  religious  opinions  of  Origen ;  and  every 
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This  personal  quarrel  had  now  become  a  conflict  between 
the  opposite  doctrinal  parties.  The  churches  in  Palestine, 
Arabia,  Phoenicia,  and  Achaia  took  the  side  of  Origen  :  the 
church  of  Rome  declared  against  him.*  How  Origen  judged 
of  those  who  stigmatized  him  as  a  heretic  appears  from  a 
remark  |  which  he  makes  after  citing  1  Corinth,  i.  25:  “If 
1 ”  he  observes,  “had  said  ‘the  foolishness  of  God/  how 
would  the  lovers  of  censure  J  accuse  me!  IIow  should  I  be 
accused  by  them,  even  though  I  had  said  thousands  of  things 
which  they  themselves  hold  to  be  true,  and  yet  had  fallen  into 
the  error  of  saying  this  single  thing,  ‘  the  foolishness  of 
God  ’!  ”  In  his  letter  of  vindication  against  the  synod  which 
had  excommunicated  him  he  quotes  some  of  the  denunciations 
of  the  prophets  against  wicked  priests  and  potentates,  and 
then  adds,  “  But  we  should  far  rather  pity  than  hate  them, 
far  rather  pray  for  them  than  curse  them ;  for  we  are  made 
to  bless,  and  not  to  curse.”§ 

opportunity  of  making  his  orthodoxy  suspected  in  his  own  church  must 
have  been  eagerly  welcomed  by  those  who  found  in  him  so  powerful  an 
antagonist. 

*  Hieronym.  ep.  29,  ad  Paulum  :  Damnatus  a  Demetrio  episcopo,  ex- 
ceptis  Palacstinsc  et  Arabia:  et  Phoenicia:  atque  Achaia:  sacerdotibus.  In 
damnationem  ejtis  consentit  urbs  Roma  :  ipsa  contra  hunc  cogit  senatum. 
To  be  sure,  he  adds  to  this,  non  propter  dogmatum  novitatem ;  non 
propter  ha:resin,  sed  quia  gloriam  eloquentiae  ejus  et  scientise  ferre  non 
poterant.  But  this  is  not  fact ;  it  is  the  subjective  interpretation  of  mo¬ 
tives,  according  to  interests  which  Jerome  at  that  time  espoused.  Com¬ 
pare,  moreover,  the  remark  made  in  the  case  of  Tertullian. 

t  Horn.  VIII.  in  Jerem.  s.  8.  J  o!  tpikalnoi. 

§  See  1.  c.  Hieronym.  1.  IV.  f.  411.  Comp,  what  Origen  says  against 
the  w-eight  of  unjust  excommunication,  see  vol.  I.  p.  305.  Comp,  also 
in  Matth.  T.  XVI.  s.  25,  f.  445,  in  which  words  we  discern  the  zealous 
opponent  of  hierarchy,  who  was  able  to  discover  the  pious  disposition 
even  when  hidden  under  the  most  unpromising  shapes,  and,  wherever  it 
appeared,  embraced  it  in  his  love.  Different  from  this,  however,  was  the 
course  of  those  bishops  w'ho  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste  and  hierarchical  pride,  and  of  whom  he  says,  applying  to  them  the 
passage  in  Matt.  xxi.  1C,  “As  these  scribes  and  priests  were  censurable 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  history,  so,  in  the  spiritual  application  of 
this  passage,  there  may  be  many  a  blameworthy  high-priest  w'ho  fails  to 
adorn  his  episcopal  dignity  by  his  life,  and  to  put  on  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  (the  Light  and  Light,  Exod.  xxviii.).  These,  while  they  behold  the 
wonderful  things  of  God,  despise  the  babes  and  sucklings  in  the  church, 
who  sing  praises  to  God  and  his  Christ.  They  are  displeased  at  their 
spiritual  progress,  and  complain  of  them  to  Jesus,  as  if  they  did  wrong 
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The  efforts  of  Origen’s  enemies  only  contributed  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  his  activity.  His  removal  to  Palestine  was 
certainly  important  in  its  consequences,  an  opportunity  being 
thus  given  him  of  labouring  also  from  that  point  for  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  a  liberal  scientific  spirit  in  the  church;  and  long 
were  the  traces  of  his  activity  discernible  in  these  districts. 
Here,  too,  a  circle  of  young  men  gathered  around  him,  and 
under  his  influence  were  trained  to  fill  the  posts  of  theolo¬ 
gians  and  church-teachers.  To  the  number  of  these  belongs 
that  active  and  laborious  preacher  of  the  gospel,  Gregory,  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter.  Here,  too. 
Origen  still  prosecuted  his  literary  labours.  Here  he  com¬ 
posed,  among  other  works,  the  treatise,  already  noticed,  on  the 
Utility  of  Prayer,  and  on  the  Exposition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
which  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Ambrosius.  Here  he  main¬ 
tained  an  active  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  church  in  Cappadocia,  Palestine,  and  Arabia; 
and  he  was  often  invited  to  assist  at  deliberations  on  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  foreign  churches. 

During  the  persecution  of  Maximin  the  Thracian,  in  which 
two  of  Origen’s  friends,  the  presbyter  Protoctetus,  of  Caesarea, 
and  Ambrosius,  were  great  sufferers,  he  addressed  to  these 
confessors,  who  were  awaiting  in  prison  the  issue  of  their 
trials,  his  treatise  on  Martyrdom.  He  exhorts  them  to  stead¬ 
fastness  in  confession  ;  he  fortifies  their  resolution  by  the 
promises  of  Scripture  ;  and  takes  pains  to  refute  those  sophisms 
which  might  be  employed  to  palliate  a  practical  denial  of  the 
faith  ;  as,  for  example,  by  the  Gnostics,  who,  holding  outward 
things  to  be  indifferent,  and  by  pagan  statesmen,  who  were  wont 

when  they  do  no  wrong.  They  ask  Jesus,  ‘  Hearest  thou  what  these 
sav?’  And  this  we  shall  better  understand  if  we  consider  how  often  it 
happens  that  men  of  ardent  minds,  who  hazard  their  liberty  in  bold  con¬ 
fessions  before  the  heathen,  who  despise  danger,  who  with  all  constancy 
lead  lives  of  the  strictest  continence  and  severest  austerity, — how  often 
such  men,  being  rude  of  speech  CI^mtou  Xs|o),  are  calumniated  by 
these  blameworthy  liigh-priests  as  disorganizes, — how  often  they  are 
accused  by  them  before  Jesus,  as  if  they  themselves  behaved  better  than 
such  honest  and  good  children.  But  Jesus  testifies  in  favour  of  the  children, 
and  on  the  other  hand  accuses  the  high-priests  of  ignorance,  saying,  ‘Have 

ye  not  read,  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  ordained 
praise?’”  It  is  just  possible  that  Origen  here  had  before  his  minds 
eye  Demetrius  and  similar  bishops,  who  were  inclined  to  judge  with 
the  greatest  severity  those  errors  which  proceeded  out  of  a  pious  zeal. 
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to  regard  everything  solely  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
sought  alike  to  persuade  the  Christians  that,  without  violating 
their  private  convictions,  which  no  one  wished  to  deprive  them 
of,  they  might  join  in  the  merely  outward  ceremonies  of  the 
state  religion.  Although  that  moral  view  which  aimed  at  an 
absolute  estrangement  from  all  human  passions  (of  the  con¬ 
nection  of  which  witii  Origen’s  whole  mode  of  thinking 
we  have  already  spoken)  pervades  this  book,* * * §  and  though  it 
is  full  also  of  those  false  notions  of  martyrdom  as  an  opus  ope- 
ratum,  which,  infused  into  him  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
the  church  in  his  time,  were  incorporated  with  several  of  his 
own  peculiar  ideas,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  finely  expresses 
the  strength  of  his  unwavering  trust  and  of  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  gospel  faith.  To  the  two  confessors  he  thus  writes  :j — 
“I  could  wish  that  you,  too,  keeping  in  mind,  throughout 
the  whole  conflict  that  awaits  you,  the  exceeding  great  reward 
reserved  in  heaven  for  those  who  suffer  persecution  and  re¬ 
proach  for  the  sake  of  righteousness  and  of  the  Son  of  man, 
may  rejoice  and  Ire  glad,  as  the  apostles  once  rejoiced,  when 
they  were  found  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for  the  name  of 
Christ.  But  if  anguish  should  ever  enter  your  souls,  may  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  that  dwells  within  you,  tempted  though  you 
may  be  on  your  part  to  dispossess  it,  enable  you  to  cry,  ‘  Why 
troublest  thou  me,  my  soul  ?  aud  why  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me?  Hope  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is 
the  health  of  my  countenance  and  my  God.’  Ps.  xlii.  5. 
May  it,  however,  never  be  troubled,  but  even  before  the 
tribunal  itself,  and  under  the  naked  sword  aimed  at  your 
necks,  may  it  be  preserved  by  that  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding.”  He  says  to  them  in  another 
place, fj:  “  Since  the  Word  of  God§  is  quick  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  Heb.  iv.  12 ;  so  let  this  di¬ 
vine  Word,  at  this  lime  especially,  cause  to  reign  in  our  souis, 
as  He  did  in  His  apostles,  that  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 

*  This  is  seen  particularly  in  Origen’s  artificial  way  of  explaining  the 

words  spoken  by  Christ  in  his  agony  ;  the  spirit  above  referred  to  not 
allowing  him  to  take  them  in  their  natural  sense. 

|P.  4.  X  P-  37 

§  He  understands  this  of  the  Logos. 
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standing;  but  He  has  cast  the  sword  between  the  image  of 
the  earthly  and  the  image  of  the  heavenly  within  us,  that  He  i 
may  lor  the  present  receive  our  heavenly  man  to  himself,  so  i 
that,  when  we  have  so  far  attained  as  to  need  no  more  sepa¬ 
ration,* * * §  he  may  make  us  altogether  heavenly.  And  he  came  < 
not  only  to  bring  the  sword,  but  also  to  send  fire  on  the  < 
earth,  concerning  which  lie  says,  £  What  will  I,  if  it  be  ( 
already  kindled  ?’  Luke  xii.  49.  May  this  fire,  then,  be  i 
kindled  even  in  you,  and  consume  every  earthly  feeling  within 
you,  and  cause  you  to  be  joyfully  baptized  with  that  baptism 
of  which  Jesus  spake,  t  And  thou  (Ambrosius),  who  hast  a  : 
wife  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  remember  the  words  ; 
of  the  Lord — ‘  Whoever  cometh  unto  me,  and  hateth  not  his  ; 
father,  mother,  wife,  children,  brothers,  and  sisters,  cannot  be  i 
my  disciple.’  But  both  of  you  be  mindful  of  the  words — 1  If  : 
any  man  come  unto  me,  and  hate  not  even  his  own  life,  he  : 
cannot  be  my  disciple.’” 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  same  persecution  which  induced  Origen 
to  leave  for  a  while  the  place  where  he  had  hitherto  resided. 
The  persecution  at  that  time  being  merely  local,  it  was  easy  to 
escape  from  it  by  fleeing  to  other  districts  where  tranquillity  , 
happened  to  prevail.  Origen  repaired  to  Caesarea  in  Cappa¬ 
docia,  where  he  visited  his  friend  the  bishop  Firmilian,  with 
whom  lie  had  been  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  on  scientific 
and  theological  subjects.! 

But,  perhaps,  at  the  very  time  while  he  was  there,  the  per¬ 
secution  broke  out  in  Cappadocia, §  which  was  the  occasion  of 
his  retiring  to  the  house  of  Juliana,  a  Christian  virgin,  for 
the  space  of  two  years,  who  concealed  and  entertained  him  in 
her  own  house.  It  was  here  he  made  a  discovery  which  had  an 
important  bearing  on  his  literary  undertakings.  He  had  been 
employed  for  years  on  a  work  which  was  to  contribute  both  to 
the  emendation  of  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the 
Old  Testament, — which  was  the  translation  chiefly  used  in  the 
church  (being  regarded  as  inspired  by  many  Christians  who 
followed  the  old  Jewish  legend),  and  of  which  the  readings 

*  No  separation  of  the  godlike  and  the  ungodlike. 

t  Luke  xii.  50. 

t  They  occasionally  visited  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  on 
theological  topics.  Euseb.  i.  VI.  c.  27. 

§  See  vol.  I.  p.  174. 
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of  the  different  manuscripts  varied  considerably  from  each 
other, — and  also  to  the  improvement  of  this  translation  itself, 
by  comparing  it  with  other  ancient  versions  and  with  the 
original  Hebrew  text.  Origen,  who  was  in  the  constant  habit 
of  disputing  with  pagans  and  Jews  on  religious  matters,  had 
found,  as  he  says  himself,  by  his  own  experience,  how  neces¬ 
sary  an  acquaintance  with  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  was  to  all  who  did  not  wish  to  give  an  advantage  to 
the  Jews,  for  the  latter  were  accustomed  to  ridicule  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Gentile  Christians  who  disputed  with  them  when 
they  cited  passages  from  the  Alexandrian  version  which  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew,  or  when  they  showed  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  passages  which  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  only.*  He  had  therefore  employed  the  wealth  of  his 
friend  Ambrosius,  and  availed  himself  of  his  own  frequent 
journeys,  to  collect  various  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrian 
version,  and  other  ancient  translations,  which  it  was  still  pos¬ 
sible  to  procure.  Thus,  for  example,  ransacking  every  corner, 
he  had  found,  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  an  ancient  translation,  not 
before  known  to  exist,  of  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
INfow  it  had  happened  that  this  Juliana  had  inherited  the 
v  ritings  of  the  Ebionite  Symmaclius ,  who  had  lived  perhaps 
i.i  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  and  among  these  writings 
Origen  found  both  his  comment,  ry  on  the  gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  (tvayyeXtoy  card  'Efipaiovc  f)  and  his  version 
of  the  Old  Testament.^  He  was  now  enabled  to  bring  to  a 
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*  Orig.  ep.  ad  African,  s.  5:  Toiaurw  othrtu  v/ucuy  tTis  Tf>os  airols  G 
rccis  £ rirrifficri  ezu.pa.cnciv,oi1  ov  xuraipgovriiTouinv,  ouV  uj$  *i6o(  uurcTs,  ytXatrovrcct 
tou?  rtrro  my  i&yuy  Vi<rrzuovTcc;,  to;  t’  x.at  clutoT;  a.ya.yiy^a.fj^iycc 

a-yvoovyrus. 

f  The  words  of  Eusebius,  1.  VI.  c.  17,  respecting  the  work  of  Symma- 
chus,  are,  Ev  oi;  %okzi  Tgo;  to  Kara.  'bhx.rQa.iov  a.TOTUyofjuvo;  zvtx-yyzXtoy  rijv 
hS?Xmlu,£ytiv  a.igscny  (™»  ’E fiiuyaluv)  xgarv vuv.  As  he  subsequently  classes 
this  work  with  the  commentaries  of  Symmachus  on  the  scriptures 
£'f  tcc;  y^aipds),  one  might  be  led  to  suppose  it  was  some  writing  of 
his,  in  which  he  expounded  this  gospel,  or  rather  the  Ebionitic  gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  resembled  it,  and  employed  it  to  prove 
the  Ebionitic  doctrines ;  but  the  Greek  phrase,  a-^oTuyurOcu  n ,  con¬ 

nected  with  x(>a.Ti>yziy,  favours  rather  the  supposition  that  a  writing  is 
here  meant  which  attacked  the  gospel  of  Matthew  by  assuming  the 
genuineness  of  the  Ebionitic  revision  of  the  gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews. 

t  Palladius  (in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century)  relates,  in  his  his- 
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completion  the  great  work  of  collating  the  ancient  versions 
still  extant,  and  of  comparing  them  with  the  Hebrew  text.* 

After  the  murder  of  Maximin,  and  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Gordian,  in  the  year  238,  Origen  was  enabled  to 
return  once  more  to  Caesarea,  and  resume  there  his  earlier 
labours. 

Long  before,  while  he  was  residing  at  Alexandria,  the 
church  of  Greece,  in  which  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  had 
sent  for  him  to  advise  with  them  on  some  ecclesiastical  mat¬ 
ters  :  he  now  probably  received  a  second  invitation  of  the  same 
kind.  His  way  led  him  through  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia, 
where  he  spent  several  days  with  his  old  friend  Ambrosius, 
who,  if  the  narrative  of  Jerome  is  correct,  had  meanwhile 
become  deacon  ;  whether  it  was  that  the  latter  had  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  church  of  that  city,  or  whether  he  had  come 

tory  of  the  monks  (Xai/<r/«*a),  c.  147,  that  he  hail  found  in  an  old  manu¬ 
script,  coming  from  Origen,  the  words  written  in  his  own  hand,  giving 
the  account  cited  in  the  text.  True,  this  Palladius  is  a  witness  liable  to 
6ome  suspicion  on  account  of  his  credulity ;  but  in  this  case  we  have  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  him,  especially  as  his  testimony  agrees  with  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  Eusebius,  1.  VI.  c.  17.  # 

*  The  Hexapla  :  to  say  anything  more  concerning  this  work  and  kin¬ 
dred  works  of  Origen  would  be  foreign  from  our  purpose.  See  on  this 
subject  any  of  the  introductions  to  the  Old  Testament.  We  shall  merely 
cite  here  the  words  of  Origen  himself  respecting  the  comparison  instituted 
by  him  between  the  Alexandrian  version  and  the  other  ancient  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament.  After  having  spoken  (Commentar.  in 
Matth.  f.  381)  of  the  differences  in  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  had  arisen  partly  from  the  negligence  and  partly  from  the  arbitrary 
criticism  of  the  transcribers,  he  adds,  “  As  regards  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have,  with  God's  help,  found 
a  means  of  adjusting  them,  by  using  the  other  translations  as  our  cri¬ 
terion.  Wherever  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy  anything  was  doubtful 
on  account  of  the  differences  of  the  manuscripts,  we  have  retained  that 
which  coincided  with  the  other  translations ;  and  many  passages  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text  we  have  marked  with  an  obelisk  (the  critical 
sign  of  omission),  not  daring  wholly  to  omit  them.  But  some  passages 
we  have  noted  with  an  asterisk,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  such  pas¬ 
sages,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Seventy,  have  been  added  by  us  from 
the  other  translations  coinciding  with  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  in  order  that 
whoever  is  so  inclined  man  receive  them  into  the  text  (I  suppose  that  the 
reading  should  be  « v  ntai) ;  but  whoever  takes  any  offence  at  them 
may  receive  or  not  receive  them,  as  he  pleases.”  From  these  last  words 
we  see  how  much  Origen  had  to  fear  from  those  who  were  ready  forth¬ 
with  to  accuse  any  one  that  departed  from  the  traditional  and  customary 
route  of  falsifying  the  sacred  scriptures. 
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thither  for  the  sake  of  meeting  Origen.  There  he  received  a 
letter  from  another  friend,  Julius  Africanus,  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  learned  Christians  of  that  age.*  Origen,  in  a 
conversation  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Africanus,  had, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  cited  the  story  of  Susanna 
as  a  part  of  genuine  scripture,  and  belonging  to  the  book  of 
Daniel.  In  this  letter,  ecpially  characterized  by  the  moderate, 
respectful  tone  of  literary  controversy,  and  by  the  unbiassed 
freedom  of  criticism,  Africanus  expressed  his  surprise  at  what 
he  had  heard,  and  asked  for  further  explanations.  Origen 
replied  in  a  long  and  elaborate  letter  from  Nicomedia.  Not 
so  free  from  prejudice  as  Africanus,  he  laboured  to  defend  the 

*  He  was  then  a  very  aged  man,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
could  address  Origen,  who  was  now  fifty,  by  the  title  “  my  son.”  His 
usual  place  of  residence  was  probably  the  ancient  and  ruined  city  of  Em- 
maus  or  Nieopolis  in  Palestine  (so  called  by  the  Romans  after  the  Jewish 
war,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament, 
being  more  distant,  namely,  176  stadia  from  Jerusalem).  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  ruined  place  chose  him  as  their  delegate  to  the  emperor 
Heliogabalus,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  that  emperor  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  their  city,  amission  in  which  he  was  successful.  Hieronym.  de  vir. 
illustr.  c.  63.  He  is  known  as  the  first  author  of  a  Christian  History  of 
the  world  (his  ^ovoyoaip/a  in  five  books,  vid.  Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  31).  This 
work,  of  which  our  only  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  use  made  of 
it.  by  other  writers,  and  from  fragments,  had  undoubtedly  its  origin  in 
an  apologetic  purpose.  He  is  known  again  from  his  letter  to  Aris¬ 
tides  on  the  method  of  reconciling  the  differences  between  the  genealo¬ 
gies  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  of  which  Eusebius,  Hist.  lib.  I.  c.  7,  has  pre¬ 
served  to  us  a  fragment.  There  is  another  remarkable  fragment  of  the 
same  letter,  published  by  Rout h.  Reliquiae  sacra,  vol.  II.  p.  115.  He 
here  controverts  those  who  asserted  that  these  different  genealogies  had 
been  given^  merely  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  in  this  way  the 
ti  uth  that  Christ  was  at  once  King  and  High  Priest,  being  descended 
from  the  royal  and  priestly  families.  And  in  this  connection  he  expresses 
himself  very  strongly  against  the  theory  of  “pious  fraud.”  “God  for¬ 
bid,”  says  he,  “  that  the  opinion  should  ever  prevail  in  the  church  of 
Christ  that  any  false  thing  can  be  fabricated  for  Christ's  glory.” 

KoitToir  TOIOVTOS  Xoyo ;  iv  ixxXnirla  Xgtrrov,  on  -^tZlo;  <rvyx.urcu  ti;  ouvom  xa.i 

loZ,o\oyiav  XpurroZ.  Eusebius  ascribes  to  him  a  work  which  contained  a 
sort  of  literary  omniana,  after  the  fashion  of  the  unscientific  Poly  histories 
of  those  times,  entitled  *  fir  to;.  A  great  deal,  however,  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  fragments  of  this  work,  does  not  accord  with  the  views  and 
principles  which  should  belong  to  this  man,  according  to  what  we 
otherwise  know  of  him.  The  most  natural  hypothesis  seems  to  be,  that 
he  wrote  this  work  before  his  habits  of  thinking  had  become  decidedly 
Christian. 
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authority  of  the  Alexandrian  version  and  collection  of  the 
sacred  writings.  It  is  well  worth  observing  how  the  free 
inquiring  mind  of  Origen,  out  of  a  misconceived  piety,  and 
perhaps,  too,  of  a  timidity  engendered  by  the  convulsions 
which,  in  spite  of  his  own  will,  lie  had  occasioned  in  the 
church,  took  refuge  in  the  authority  of  a  church  tradition  pre¬ 
served  pure  under  the  guidance  of  a  special  Providence.  “  But 
ought  not  that  Providence,”  he  says,*  “which  in  the  sacred 
writings  has  given  the  means  of  edification  to  all  the  churches 
of  Christ,  to  have  cared  for  those  who  are  bought  with  a  price, 
for  whom  Christ  died — Christ,  the  Son  of  that  God  who  is 
love,  and  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  us 
all,  that  he  might  with  him  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  Besides, 
consider  whether  it  is  not  well  to  think  of  those  words,  ‘  Re¬ 
move  not  the  ancient  landmark  which  thy  fathers  have  set.’  ” 
Prov.  xxii.  28.  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that,  although  he  by 
no  means  neglected  the  other  ancient  translations,  yet  he  had 
bestowed  peculiar  attention  to  the  Alexandrian  version,  that 
it  might  not  seem  as  if  he  wished  to  introduce  into  the  church 
any  falsifying  innovation  ;  and  that  he  might  give  no  pretext 
to  those  who  sought  occasion  for,  and  took  delight  in,  ac¬ 
cusing  and  calumniating  the  men  who  were  universally 
celebrated. t  Origen’s  travels  in  Greece  terminated  at. 
Athens,  where  he  resided  for  some  time,  finished  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  Ezekiel,  and  began  his  commentary'  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon. | 

To  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  with  theological 
labours.  Under  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  with  some  of 
whose  family  he  was  on  terms  of  correspondence,  he  wrote  the 
work  against  Celsus  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  his 
commentary  on  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  other  treatises. 
When  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  he  for  the  first  time  permitted 
his  discourses  to  be  taken  down  by  short-hand  writers.  In  what 
high  consideration  he  stood  with  the  churches  of  these  countries 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  on  every  important  ecclesias¬ 
tical  question  on  which  it  was  difficult  to  come  to  a  decision 

*  c.  4. 

f  *'I  vo,  fjc.ri  ti  cra£a%a£arrs;v  }oxotr,fx.iv  <ra.7$  vko  rov  ougccvov  iKxkwlais' 
ko.)  croofa.o’ii;  Vthojfjuv  a.<Qo(>fAU,s,  {QiXoufft  rov$  fv  fAiffM  truxoflcoruu 

xa'i  ruv  ouctpcuvo/jcivuv  iv  nrco  xoivcjj  xctrnyoguv* 

%  Euseb.  lib.  VI.  c.  32. 
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tlie  opinion  of  Origen  was  asked  even  by  synods  of  bishops.  A 
case  of  this  sort,  in  which  Beryllus,  the  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  submitted  to  be  taught  by  him,  was  noticed  on  a 
former  occasion.  We  may  here  mention  another  instance: 
a  controversy  had  been  excited  by  a  party  among  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Christians  asserting  that  the  human  soul  died  with  the 
body,  and  that,  together  with  the  body,  it  was  not  to  be  re¬ 
vived  till  the  resurrection,— an  ancient  Jewish  notion.  Perhaps 
too,  among  these  tribes,  who  by  their  situation  were  brought 
into  fi equent  contact  with  Jews,  it  was  no  new  doctrine,  but 
one  which  had  prevailed  there  from  ancient  times;  and’ per¬ 
haps  (if  indeed  the  general  voice  was  thus  early  pronounced 
against  them)*  it  was  the  influence  of  Origen, — in  whose  sys¬ 
tem  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  which 
is  akin  to  God,  held  an  important  place,— that  first  gained  a 
gcneial  reception  for  the  latter  doctrine,  and  caused  the  small 
party  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  opinion  to  be  regarded  as 
heretical.  This  explains  how  the  convention  of  a  great  synod 
came  to  be  thought  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  settling  these 
disputes.  As  they  could  not  come  to  an  agreement,  Origen 
was, sent  for;  and  by  his  arguments  the  opponents  of  the 
souls  natural  immortality  were  brought  to  confess  and  to 
renounce  their  error. 

In  the  last  days  of  a  life  consecrated  to  labour  and  conflict 
in  behalf  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  Christ, 
Oiigen  (who,  on  account  of  some  particular  opinions,  was  by 
a  gieat  pait  of  the  church  stigmatized  as  a  heretic  and  enemy 
to  the  evangelical  scheme  of  faith)  is  said  to  have  refuted  by 
Ins  conduct  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries,  and  to  have 
shown  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  faith — that  he 
belonged  to  that  small  number  who  are  willing  to  hate  even 
their  own  life  for  the  Lord’s  sake. 

As  the  fury  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  in  the  Decian 
persecution,  was  directed  particularly  against  those  men  who 
were  distinguished  among  the  Christians  by  their  station, 
their  wealth,  their  knowledge,  and  their  activity  in  promul- 

Eusebius  (I.  VI.  c.  37)  may  perhaps  judge  concerning  the  contro- 
versies  ot  these  times  too  much  according  to  his  own  subjective  views 
and  the  church  orthodoxy  of  his  age,  when  he  represents  the  defenders 
of  tins  opinion  as  men  generally  acknowledged  to  be  teachers  of  error 
and  propagators  of  a  new  doctrine. 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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gating  the  faith,*  it  was  natural  that  such  a  man  as  Origen 
should  become  a  shining  mark  for  fanatical  cruelty.  Alter  a 
steadfast  confession  he  was  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  here,  in 
conformity  with  the  plan  of  the  Decian  persecution,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  overcome  the  infirmity  of  age  by  exquisite  and  gra¬ 
dually  increasing  tortures.  But  the  faith  which  he  bore  in  his 
heart  sustained  the  weakness  of  old  age,  and  gave  him  power 
to  withstand  every  trial.  After  having  suffered  so  muchj  he 
wrote  from  his  prison  a  letter  full  of  consolation,  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  for  others.  The  circumstances  (which  in  their  proper 
place  have  been  already  mentioned)  which  contributed  first  to 
moderate  this  persecution,  and  then  to  bring  it  wholly  to  an 
end,  procured  finally  for  Origen  also  freedom  and  repose.  Yet 
the  sufferings  which  he  had  undergone  served  perhaps  to  hasten 
his  death,  which  took  place  about  the  year  2544  in  the  seven¬ 
tieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  influence  of  Origen  on  theological  learning  was  no 
longer  connected  with  his  person,  but  continued  to  spread,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  man,  by  means  of  his  writings  and  his 
scholars,  but  not  without  continual  collision  with  minds  of  an 
opposite  tendency.  The  friends  of  Ghiliasm,  of  thegrossly  literal 
method  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  of  the  anthropomorphic 
and  anthropopathic  mode  of  representing  divine  things  con¬ 
nected  therewith,  and  thezealots  for  the  letter  of  thechurch’s  tra¬ 
ditional  doctrine,  were  opponents  to  the  school  of  Origen.  1  he 
conflict  between  these  antagonistic  directions  of  mind  presents, 
at  the  close  of  this  period,  very  important  phenomena  con- 

*  The  personal  insignes.  T  Euseb.  1.  VI.  c.  39. 

+  Euseb.  1.  VII.  c.  2.  According  to  Photius,  cod.  118,  there  were  two 
different  reports  concerning  the  manner  and  time  of  Origen’s  death. 
Pamphilus,  and  many  others  who  had  been  personally  acquainted  with 
Origen,  reported  that  he  died  a  martyr,  at  Ctesarea,  during  the  Decian 
persecution.  Others  reported  that  he  lived  till  the  times  of  Gallus  and  \  o- 
lusianus,  and  then  died  at  Tyre,  and  was  there  buried  ;  which  account  was 
confirmed  also  by  the  letters  said  to  have  been  written  by  Origen  after  the 
persecution,  of  the  genuineness  of  which,  however,  Photius  was  not  fully 
convinced.  But,  according  to  what  Eusebius  says,  in  the  above-cited  pas¬ 
sage  of  his  Church  History, — who  undoubtedly  followed  the  account  of 
his  friend  and  teacher  Pamphilus,— it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Pam¬ 
philus  really  reported  any  such  thing  as  the  former  account.  Perhaps 
Photius  misunderstood  Pamphilus,  when  the  latter  meant  simply  con¬ 
fession  under  torture,  or  perhaps  was  sneaking  ot  the  indirect  conse¬ 
quences  of  those  sufferings  to  Origen. 
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nected  with  the  development  of  theology.  We  shall  here,  m 
the  first  place,  glance  at  the  church  which  was  the  original 

and  of  Eg f7'S  aCtU'lty’  naniely’  the  church  of  Alexandria 

Origen  had  here  left  behind  him  disciples  who  continued  to 
labour  in  his  own  spirit,  although  with  less  of  his  zeal  for 
speculation.  Demetrius  the  bishop  was  (as  appears  from  what 
ias  been  already  said)  rather  the  personal  enemy  of  Or  men  than 
the  enemy  of  his  theological  views:  his  attack  upon  the  latter 

he  dOc  7  f6n  ■ 0,1  'y  a  PreteXt  AccordilW  he  permitted 
M1fles  (;  ,(Al?en  to  continue  their  labours  undisturbed  ; 
and  lie  himself  died  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  these  contro¬ 
versies,  in  the  same  year,  231. 

Heraclas,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Origen  (who  has  already 

placed1!1?  ?he  ’f  WJ“\after  the  death  of  the  latter,  wal 

paced  at  the  head  of  the  catechetical  school),  succeeded 

in  the  vear  n2476  office-  Heraclas  was  succeeded, 

in  the  year  247,  as  catechist,  and  afterwards  as  bishop  by 

Dionysius,  another  worthy  disciple  of  Origen,  who  always 

retained  Ins  love  and  respect  for  him,  and  when  he  was  in 

prison,  during  the  Dec.an  persecution,  addressed  to  him  a  letter 

of  consolation.  Dionysius,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  had  come  to 

the  faith  in  the  gospel  by  the  way  of free  examination,  having 

impartially  examined  all  other  systems.  And  accordingly  he 

te'XTof  I!’"6  f!US  PTrrincip1?’  both  as  a  Christian  and  a 
teacher  of  the  church.  He  read  and  examined  without  preju- 

dice  all  the  writings  of  the  heretics,  and  rejected  their  systems 
n  y  after  he  had  made  himself  accurately  acquainted  with 
them,  and  had  it  in  his  power  to  refute  them  by  arguments 
A  presbyter  of  his  church  warned  him  of  the  injury  which 
might  accrue  to  his  soul  by  the  distracting  occupation  of 
perusing  so  many  godless  writings.  But  the  Spirit  of  God 
®  \e  h'm  durance  that  he  had  no  need  to  be  disturbed  by 
buc  h  a  fear  He  believed  that  he  had  heard  a  voice,  say  in  o- 
to  him,  Bead  whatever  falls  into  thy  hands,  for  thou  ait 
capable  of  judging  and  proving  all  things;  and  from  the  first 
this  has  been  to  lliee  the  occasion  of  faith.”  By  this  en¬ 
couragement  Dionysius  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose;  and  he 
»  U1(  1,  agreeable  to  the  direction  given  by  the  Lord  (in 
an  apocryphal  gospel)  to  the  stronger  Christians:  “Be 
ye  skilful  money-changers,”  yiWSe  So^ol  rpavefrcu 
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i.e.  skilful  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit 
coin.* 

We  have  already,  on  several  occasions,  adduced  examples  of 
the  liberality  and  moderation  of  this  Father,  and  of  the  happy 
effects  resulting  therefrom.  The  same  Christian  moderation 
and  gentleness  appear  in  his  letter  to  Basilides,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  on  questions  relative  to  matters  of  church  discipline 
and  worship,  f  The  letter  of  Dionysius  to  his  suffragan  bishop 
thus  concludes :  “  These  questions  you  have  not  proposed  to 
me  as  if  you  were  ignorant  of  the  subject,  but  to  honour  me, 
and  to  be  assured  that  I  am  of  the  same  mind  with  yourelf,  as 
indeed  I  am.  I  have  laid  open  to  you  my  own  opinions,  not 
as  a  teacher,  but  with  all  the  frankness  which  we  are  bound  to 
use  in  our  communications  with  each  other.  But  it  is  now 
your  business  to  judge  of  what  I  have  said,  and  then  write  me 
what  seems  to  you  better  than  this,  or  whether  you  hold  that 
to  be  right  which  I  have  advanced. 

The  Fathers  that  next  distinguished  themselves  as  teachers 
in  the  Alexandrian  church  were  Pierius  and  Theognostos,  who 
lived  in  the  last  years  of  the  third  century.  In  the  fragments 
of  their  writings  preserved  by  Photius  we  recognise  the  pecu¬ 
liar  doctrines  of  Origeti. 

We  have  observed  before  that  in  Egypt  itself  there  existed 
two  opposite  parties,  the  Origenists  and  the  anti-Origenists. 
We  meet  with  them  again  in  the  fourth  century,  especially 
among  the  Egyptian  monks,  under  the  names  of  Anthropo- 
morphites  and  Origenists.  Perhaps  this  opposition  among 
the  Egyptian  monks  may  be  traced  back  to  the  times  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking.  In  these  times,  it  is  true,  there  were 
as  yet  no  monks ;  but  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  there  existed  in  Egypt  societies  of  ascetics,  who  lived 

*  Dionysius,  in  his  letter  to  the  Roman  presbyter  Philemon,  Euseb.  1. 
VII.  c.  7. 

t  Which  letter  acquired  the  authority  of  canonical  law  in  the  Greek 
church,  as  being  an  ttoXvi  The  fragments  of  it  which  still 

remain  were  last  edited  by  Routh,  in  his  Reliquiae  Sacra;,  vol.  II. 

J  A  considerable  fragment  of  the  work  of  this  Dionysius  on  Nature, 
in  which  he  defends  the  belief  in  a  Providence  against  the  atomistic  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Epicureans,  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius,  in  the 
14th  book  of  the  Praeparatio  evanselica,  introduced  by  Routh,  1.  c. 
vol.  IV. 
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secluded  in  the  country.* * * §  Among  these  Egyptian  ascetics 
appeared,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Hieraeas,  who  (by  those  who  judged  him  by  the  standard  of 
the  church  scheme  of  faith,  as  it  had  formed  itself  in  the  fourth 
century)  was  in  the  following  times  placed  among  the  heretics 
but  who  could  hardly  have  been  considered  as  a  heretic  during 
his  lif.'f iine.f  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  understand  his  spi¬ 
ritual  bias  and  doctrines  from  the  fragmentary  accounts  of 
them  (for  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  part  to  Epipha- 
niusi) ,  there  was  much  in  his  peculiar  views  which  savoured 
of  the  school  of  Origen.  And  the  fact  may  have  been,  that  he 
came  from  that  school.  Still  the  affinity  between  them  is  very 
far  from  being  such  as  can  only  be  explained  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  way.  The  same  tendencies  may  easily  have  sprung 
up  m  Egypt  from  many  different  quarters. 

Hieraeas  passed  the  life  of  an  ascetic  in  the  city  of  Leon- 
topolis,  in  Egypt, §  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  ascetics  earned 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  means  of  bestowing  charity  by 
the  labour  of  his  hands,  exercising  an  art  that  was  hi-’hlv 
esteemed  and  much  employed  in  Egypt,  that  of  calligraphy, 
which  he  practised  with  equal  skill  both  in  the  Greek  and  ‘in 
the  Coptic  language.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  beyond  the 
age  oi  ninety,  and  (which  may  be  easily  accounted  for  from 
Ins  simple  habits)  to  have  retained  to  the  last  the  full  exercise 
of  his  powers,  so  that  he  could  pursue  his  art  to  the  very  end 
of  his  life.  He  was  equally  familiar  with  the  Grecian  and  with 
the  Coptic  literature  ;  from  which  very  circumstance,  however 
it  may  have  resulted  that  he  introduced  many  foreign  elements 
from  both  these  sources  into  Christianity.  He  wrote  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Bible  in  Greek  and  in  Coptic,  and  also  com¬ 
posed  many  church  hymns. 

He  was  given  to  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation, 
which  was  closely  connected  with  a  certain  theosophic  ten- 


*  See  Athanasius’  life  of  Antonins.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  sav 
more  on  this  point  in  the  following  period.  } 

f  For  this  reason,  as  we  can  take  the  notion  of  heresy  in  the  present 
work  only  in  its  historical  sense,  we  have  not  placed  Hiei-aca^,  as  is 
usually  done,  among  the  heretics. 

X  Hawes.  67. 

§  Unless  he  lived  at  the  head  of  a  community  of  ascetics,  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  re 
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deney.  The  account  of  Paradise,  in  particular,  he,  like  Ori- 
gen,  explained  as  an  allegory,  denying  that  there  had  ever 
been  a  material  Paradise.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  he,  as 
well  as  Origen,  considered  Paradise  to  be  a  symbol  of  that 
higher  spiritual  world  from  which  the  heavenly  spirit  fell  by 
an  inclination  to  earthly  matter.  But  as  there  was  no  general 
agreement  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  understood  sym¬ 
bolically  and  what  literally  in  that  narrative  of  Genesis;  as, 
moreover,  nothing  was  yet  settled,  in  the  system  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  church,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  soul ;  and  as  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  Origen  had  still  many  important  advo¬ 
cates,  particularly  in  the  Egyptian  church  ;  he  could  not  on 
this  account  be  generally  condemned  as  a  heretic. 

From  his  theory  concerning  the  way  in  which  the  heavenly 
spirit,  immersed  in  an  union  with  matter,  became  invested  with 
a  body,  we  may  easily  understand  why  Ilieracas  should  liave  con¬ 
temned  this  earthly,  material  body,  have  made  the  mortification 
of  it  the  leading  aim  of  the  Christian  morals,  and  therefore 
should  have  opposed  the  doctrine  that  the  soul,  once  set  free, 
would,  by  the  resurrection,  be  again  incarcerated  in  this  prison 
of  the  body.  In  reference,  however,  to  the  latter  point,  he 
may  perhaps  at  the  same  time  have  supposed  that  the  soul 
would  be  veiled  in  a  higher  organ  of  ethereal  matter  (a  aw  pa 
Tryev/ia.Tucov') .  Even  this  opinion  he  might  present  under 
such  a  form  as  not  directly  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body,  but  only  to  explain  it  according  to  his 
own  sense. 

In  respect  to  the  former  point,  he  represented  the  abste¬ 
mious  and  unmarried  life  as  something  essential  to  the  proper 
perfection  of  the  Christian.  The  recommendation  of  a  life  of 
celibacy  he  made  to  constitute  the  characteristic  distinction 
between  the  great  moral  principle  of  the  Old  and  that  of 
the  New  Testament.  Those  false  notions  of  the  essence  of 
morality,  and  of  the  requisitions  of  the  moral  law  on  human 
nature,  by  which  men  were  led  to  imagine  they  could  easily 
fulfil  it,  and  even  do  more  than  it  requires  ( opera  super - 
erofjationis),  discover  themselves  in  Ilieracas,  when  lie  asks, 
“  What  new  thing  has  the  doctrine  of  the  Only-begotten 
introduced  ?  Of  what  new  benefit  has  he  been  the  author  to 
humanity?  Of  the  fear  of  God,  of  envy,  covetousness,  and 
the  like,  the  Old  Testament  had  already  treated.  What  new 
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thing  is  there  still  remaining,  unless  it  be  the  introduction  of 
tt.e  unmarried  life  i  This  question  shows,  we  allow,  that 
Hieracas  had  no  right  apprehension  either  of  the  requisitions 
of  the  moral  law  or,  what  is  strictly  connected  therewith, 
ot  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  redemption.  From  the  views  which  we  here  find  ex¬ 
pressed  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  requirements  which  the 
moial  law  makes  on  the  same,  a  doctrine  might  be  drawn  to 
inculcate  that  man  needed  no  Redeemer.  But  it  is  without 
goof  reason  that  the  doctrine  has  therefore  been  ascribed 
to  Hieracas,  that  Christ  was  merely  the  author  of  a  perfect 
system  of  morals,  and  not  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  A 
zealous  Montanist  might  have  said  nearly  the  same  as  Hieracas 
has  done.  Indeed,  the  traces  of  these  erroneous  ethical  and 
anthropological  notions  may  be  found  elsewhere,  in  the  same 
peiiod,  particularly  among  the  Alexandrians. 

He  endeavoured  to  prove  by  wresting  texts  out  of  their 
proper  connection  (1  Cor.  vii.)  that  St.  Paul  had  permitted 
marriage  only  out  of  respect  to  human  infirmity,  and  only  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding,  in  the  case  of  the  weak,  a  still  neater 

/V  f  Parable°f the  virSins’  Ma*th.  xxv.,  he  neglected 

ie  1  rile  that,  m  a  simile,  we  should  not  lay  any  stress  on  each 
individual  circumstance,  but  only  to  the  particular  point  to  be 
illustrated  ;  and  so,  from  the  fact  that  none  but  virgins  are 
here  mentioned,  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  none  but  un¬ 
married  persons  could  have  any  portion  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  In  his  application  of  the  passage,  “  Without  holi¬ 
ness  n0  man  can  see  the  Lord,”  Heb.  xli.  14,  he  proceeded 

aliferfcdiC; '  that  the  eSS“Ce  °f  h0,i"eSS  •“**  “ 

As  Hieracas  himself  allows  that  St.  Paul  permitted  marriage 
to  the  weak,  it  follows  from  this  that  he  by  no  means  con¬ 
demned  unconditionally  all  married  Christians,  and  excluded 
them  from  the  number  of  the  faithful.  It  may  have  been,  per¬ 
haps,  hat  conclusions  were  over  hastily  drawn  from  some  of 
ns  extravagant  assertions  in  commendation  of  an  unmarried 
life.  Or,  perhaps,  when  he  said  that  none  but  those  living 
in  celibacy  could  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he 
may  have  understood  by  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  the 
state  of  blessedness  generally,  but  only  the  highest  decree 
of  that  blessedness ;  a  dogmatic  use  of  language  peculiar 
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to  himself,  as  seems  probable  from  what  we  are  about  to 
remark. 

In  consequence  of  his  ascetical  tendency,  Hieracas  was 
accustomed  to  dwell  with  great  earnestness  on  the  position 
that  every  man  must,  by  his  own  moral  contlict,  his  own 
ascetic  efforts,  earn  for  himself  a  portion  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  This  circumstance  of  his  laying  a  peculiar  stress  on 
each  one’s  own  moral  conflicts  was  also  in  perfect  accoi dance 
with  the  peculiar  Alexandrian  tendency.  Now,  inasmuch  as 
Ilieracas  assumed  the  position  that  a  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  can  only  be  the  reward  of  a  conflict,  and 
that  he  who  has  not  fought  cannot  obtain  the  crown,  he 
inferred  that  children  who  die  before  they  come  to  the  years 
of  understanding,  do  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  can,  however,  hardly  be  supposed  that  by  this  he  meant 
to  pronounce  on  them  an  unconditional  sentence  of  con¬ 
demnation,  but  only  that  he  excluded  them  from  the  highest 
grade  of  blessedness  which  results  from  communion  with 
God,  from  the  glorification  of  human  nature  by  its  union  with 
the  Godhead  in  Christ;  for  to  the  participation  in  this  it  was 
impossible  to  attain,  except  by  one’s  own  moral  efforts,  and 
by  doing  more  than  the  law  demands.  He  assumed  a  middle 
condition  for  these  children — an  hypothesis  which  1  elagius 
and  many  of  the  Orientals  afterwards  adopted  with  regain  to 
unbaptized  children.  It  Hieracas  asserted  this  of  all  children, 
including  those  who  had  been  baptized,  it  follows  that  he 
denied  die  connection  of  any  supernatural  influence  with 
infant  baptism.  Perhaps,  on  this  principle,  he  combated 
infant  baptism  itself,  and  represented  it  as  a  practice  of 
recent  origin,  at  variance  with  the  end  of  baptism,  and  with 
the  essential  character  of  Christianity.  The  remarks  which 
we  have  here  made  tend  to  confirm  also  what  was  just  before 
observed,  that  ITieracas  by  no  means  honoured  Christ  merely 
as  a  moral  Teacher.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  cleaily  evident 
that  he  looked  upon  Him  as  one  who  had  glorified  human 
nature,  and  had  acquired  for  it  that  highest  grade  of  blessed¬ 
ness,  to  which  men  by  their  own  unassisted  powers  could  never 
have  attained. 

From  the  position  subsequently  assumed  by  the  orthodox 
of  the  church,  a  charge  was  brought  against  Hieracas  of 
entertaining  certain  errors  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Irinity. 
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He  is  said  to  Lave  employed  the  following  comparison  :  “  The 
Son  of  God  emanates  from  the  Father,  as  one  lamp  is  kindled 
from  another,  or  as  one  torch  is  divided  into  two.”*  Com¬ 
parisons  of  this  sort,  drawn  from  sensible  objects,  were  at 
variance,  we  admit,  with  the  spiritual  tendency  of  Origen  ; 
but  the  older  church-teachers,  such  as  Justin  and  Tatian,  had 
certainly  been  partial  to  them.  Again,  Ilieracas  affirmed 
that  under  the  type  of  Melchisedec  is  represented  the  Holy 
Spirit,  since  the  latter  is  designated,  Rom.  viii.  26,  as  an  in¬ 
tercessor  for  men,  consequently  as  a  priest.  He  represents 
the  image  of  the  Son,  being  subordinate,  indeed,  to  the  Son, 
but  bearing  of  all  beings  the  nearest  resemblance  to  Him  ; — 
a  notion  which  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  Origen’s  theory 
of  subordination,  which  long  continued  to  maintain  a  place 
in  the  Eastern  church.'}' 

From  Palestine  the  influence  of  Origen  was,  by  means  of 
his  friends  and  disciples,  extended  even  to  Cappadocia  and  to 
Pontus,  as  the  three  great  teachers  of  the  church  in  Cappa¬ 
docia  in  the  fourth  century  still  testify.  Here  we  have  to 
mention  particularly  his  great  disciple  Gregory ,  to  whom 
tlie  admiration  of  the  Christians  gave  the  surname  of  Wonder¬ 
worker  ( Oavyarovpyog ).  His  original  name  was  Theodoras. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  and  wealthy  family  of 
Neoctcsarea  in  Pontus.  His  father,  a  devoted  pagan,  educated 
him  in  heathenism.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  however,  he 
lost  his  father,  and  then  first  he  was  gained  to  Christianity ; 
affording  another  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  often 
through  children  and  women  that  the  gospel  first  found  its 
way  into  families.  As  yet,  however,  he  was  acquainted  with 

*  ‘Q;  \u%vov  asro  Xv^vov,  n  as  Xa/j.'Tra.'ba  t Is  Sijo.  Arius  ad  Alexandr. 
apud  Epiphan.  lucres.  t>9,  s.  7.  Athanas.  T.  I.  P.  II.  08. 

f  He  appeals  also  to  a  passage  in  an  apocryphal  writing  of  some 
importance  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  oldest  doc¬ 
trines, — the  iva/Sanxiv  'hhratou,  i.  e.  the  account  of  Isaiah’s  ascension  to 
the  several  regions  of  heaven,  and  of  what  he  there  saw.  After  the 
angel  attendant  of  Isaiah  has  shown  him  the  Son  of  God,  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  o  A yawnros,  Isaiah  asks,  K a.)  rls  i<rriv  b  aXXos,  c 

Cfjboio;  (zur&o,  i?  agicrrigcdv  \\Qciuv\  xa)  utti'  av  yi\Jjcx,u$)  tovt  ’ktti  to  ciyiov 
orviufjjoc  to  XaXouy  iv  cro7  x.ou  iv  ro7$  ‘Pr^o(p'/]Tu7$.  Ka)  tjv,  (fincri,  opoiov  too 
ayasrttra.  This  passage  is  found  in  the  writing  now  published  entire, 
after  the  old  Ethiopic  translation,  by  II.  Lawrence  [late  Archbishop 
of  Cashel],  Oxonkc,  1819,  pp.  58,  59,  v.  32-3G. 
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Christianity  only  from  oral  teaching,  being  himself  still 
ignorant  ot  the  Scriptures.  The  religious  interest  was  with 
him  as  yet  but  a  subordinate  one,  a  splendid  career  in  the 
world  seeming  to  him  far  more  important.  His  mother  ex¬ 
erted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  have  him  taught  everything 
which,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  could  contribute  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  his  aims.  He  received,  therefore 
a  good  rhetorical  education,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  pre¬ 
ferment  as  a  ihetoncian  or  an  advocate  ^  and  he  learnt,  more¬ 
over,  the  language  of  the  established  government  and  laws, — 
the  Latin.  His  teacher  in  the  La'tin  language  pointed  out  to 
him  how  very  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  his  end  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  law.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
this,  and  had  already  formed  the  design  of  visiting  Rome,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving-  his  knowledge  of  the  Roman  juris¬ 
prudence.  But  Providence  had  chosen  him  to  be  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  higher  ends  ;  and,  without  dreaming  of  it  or  willing 
it,  as  he  observes  himself,  in  describing  the  remarkable  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  his  life,  he  was  now  to  be  formed  for  higher  purposes. 

His  sister’s  husband,  who  was  legal  adviser  to  the  prasfect 
of  Palestine,  had  been  called  to  Cmsarea  by  the  duties  of 
his  office,  fie  had  left  his  wife  behind  at  Neocaesarea;  and 
now  she  was  summoned  to  follow  him.  His  brother-in-law,  the 
young  Theodorus,  was  requested  to  attend  her  on  the  journey ; 
and  it  was  intimated  that  he  could  thus  easily  prosecute  his 
plan  of  studying  the  Roman  jurisprudence  at  the  celebrated 
school  of  Roman  law  of  Bery  tus  in  Phoenicia,  not  far  distant  from 
Caesarea.  Theodorus  accepted  the  invitation  ;  but  this  journey 
had  a  different  result  from  what  he  had  anticipated.  At 
Caesarea  he  became  acquainted  with  Origen  :  the  latter  soon 
observed  the  talents  of  the  young  man,  and  sought  to  direct 
them  to  a  higher  end  than  that  which  he  himself  had  then  in 
view.  Attracted,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  this  great  teacher, 
he  forgot  Rome,  Berytus,  and  the  study  of  law.  To  awaken 
in  him  the  activity  of  his  own  mind,  a  free,  unprejudiced  spirit 
of  inquiry,  was,  as  Theodore  himself  describes  it  in  his  farewell 
discourse,  the  principal  endeavour  of  Origen.  After  havin<>- 
made  him  search  for  the  scattered  rays  of  truth  in  the  systems 
of  the  Greek  philosophy,  he  showed  him  all  that  revelation 
furnishes  of  a  higher  order.  In  this  way  he  led  him  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  expounded  to  him  their  meaning. 
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Theodore  says  of  Origen’s  exposition  of  scripture,  u  It  is  my 
film  belief  that  he  was  able  to  discourse  as  he  did  only  by 
communion  with  the  divine  Spirit  ;  for  to  be  a  prophet  and  to 
understand  prophets  requires  the  same  power.  And  no  man 
can  understand  the  prophets  on  whom  the  Spirit  himself, 
from  whom  the  prophecies  came,  has  not  bestowed  the  power 
of  understanding  his  own  language.  This  man  had  received 
fiom  God  that  greatest  of  gifts,  the  call  to  be  to  men  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  words  of  God ;  to  understand  God’s  word  as  God 
speaks  it,  and  to  announce  it  to  men  as  man  can  understand 
it.”* 

After  he  had  spent  eight  'years  with  Origen  at  G'eesarea 
(where  probably  he  also  received  baptism  and  adopted  the 
name  of  Gregorius )  he  returned  to  his  native  land.  With 
deep  sorrow  he  took  leave  of  the  teacher  to  whom  his  whole 
soul  was  bound  by  the  strongest  affection.  He  compared  the 
tie  that  united  them  with  the  bond  of  friendship  between 
David  and  Jonathan.  To  Origen,  and  to  the  Providence 
which,  without  his  own  knowledge  or  will,  had  conducted 
him  to  such  a  friend,  he  testified  his  gratitude  in  the  part¬ 
ing  address,  wherein  he  describes  the  providential  events 
of  his  own  life,  and  Origen’s  method  of  instruction  and 
training. f 

In  tearing  himself  with  pain  from  the  society  of  his  beloved 
teacher,  and  from  those  sacred  studies  which  had  so  long'  been 
his  exclusive  occupation,  to  engage  with  sorrowful  heart  in 
employment  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  to  which  in  his 
native  city  he  was  to  devote  himself,  he  exclaims,  “  But  why 
grieve  at  this  ?  We  have,  verily,  a  Saviour  for  all,  even  for 
those  that  are  half  dead  and  fallen  among  thieves — one  who 
cares  for  all,  is  the  1  hysician  of  all,  the  watchful  Iveeper  of 
all  men.  We  have  also  within  us  that  seed  which  by  thy 

*  Panegyric,  in  Orig.  c.  15. 

f  This  discourse  we  have  followed  as  the  source  chiefly  to  be  relied 
on  for  the  history  of  the  early  life  and  education  of  Gregory.  The  nar¬ 
ratives  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  biography  of  this  Gregory,  openly 
contradict  the  autobiography  of  the  latter;  and,  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  set 
out  with  rhetorical  flourishes  what  he  had  taken  from  incredible  or  in- 
accurate  stories,  it  were  a  fruitless  labour  to  undertake  to  reconcile  the 
two  contradictory  accounts.  The  Panegyric  of  Gregory  may  be  found 
in  the  fourth  vol.  of  the  edition  of  Origen’s  works  by  de  la  Rue,  and  in 
the  third  vol.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland. 
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means  (Origen)  we  have  been  made  conscious  of  bearing 
within  us ;  and  the  seed  which  we  have  received  from  thee , 
those  glorious  doctrines.  Having  these  seeds,  we  part  with 
tears  indeed,  for  we  are  leaving  thee,  but  yet  taking  these 
seeds  with  us.  Perhaps  the  heavenly  Keeper  will  accompany 
us  and  deliver  as  ;  but  perhaps  we  shall  return  to  thee,  and 
from  the  seed  bring-  with  us  also  the  fruits  and  the  sheaves ; 
and  if  none  are  ripe  (for  how  could  that  be?),  yet  they  may 
he  such  rs  will  thrive  even  amidst  the  thorns  of  civil  employ¬ 
ments.”  And  then,  addressing  himself  directly  to  Origen, 
he  proceeds :  “  But  do  thou,  beloved  head,  stand  up  and 
dismiss  us  with  thy  prayer.  As  by  thy  holy  doctrines  thou 
hast  all  the  long  time  we  have  been  with  thee  guided  us  *  to 
salvation,  so  now,  when  we  are  to  leave  thee,  guide  us  to 
salvation  by  thy  prayers.  Give  us  over  and  commend  us,  or 
rather  give  us  back,  to  that  God  who  conducted  us  to  thee. 
Thanks  to  Him  for  what  He  has  hitherto  done  for  us  ;  but  do 
thou  implore  Him  also  to  guide  us  in  the  future,  to  inspire 
our  minds  with  His  precepts,  to  imbue  us  with  the  fear  of 
God,  and  to  make  this  our  most  wholesome  discipline.  For 
we  shall  not  be  able,  far  away  from  thee,  to  obey  Him  with 
the  freedom  with  which  we  could  obey  him  so  long  as  we 
were  with  thee.  Pray  of  Him,  as  a  consolation  for  our 
separation  from  thee,  to  send  with  us  a  good  angel  who  may 
guide  us.  But  pray  of  Him  also  to  bring  us  once  more  back 
to  thee  ;  for  the  simple  assurance  of  this  would  be  our  greatest 
consolation.” 

After  his  removal  Origen  still  retained  an  affectionate  re¬ 
membrance  of  Gregory.  There  is  still  extant  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  him,  full  of  paternal  love.j  In  this  he  assures 
him  that  his  distinguished  talents  fitted  him  for  the  station 
either  of  an  able  teacher  of  the  Roman  law,  or  of  an  eminent 
instructor  of  one  of  the  famous  philosophical  schools ;  but  it 
was  his  wish  that  Gregory  would  make  Christianity  his  single 
aim,  and  employ  all  his  talents  to  promote  this  one  great 

*  He  speaks  here  in  the  plural,  probably  because  he  has  in  mind  also 
his  brother  Athenodorus,  who  had  come  in  company  with  him  to  Origen, 
and  afterwards  became  bishop  of  a  church  in  Pontus.  Vid.  Euseb. 
1.  IV.  c.  30. 

t  Philocal.  c.  13. 


object.  Following  out  his  own  principles  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  sciences,  and  particularly  of  philosophy,  to  Christianity, 
he  goes  on  to  advise  Gregory  to  make  himself  master  of 
everything  in  the  general  circle  of  the  sciences  and  in  philo¬ 
sophy  which  he  could  apply  to  any  use  in  behalf  of  Christianity. 
By  a  variety  of  beautiful  allegorical  expositions  of  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  endeavours  to  set  clearly  before 
him  the  duty  of  making  everything  subservient  to  the  divine 
calling,  and  of  sanctifying  every  other  interest  by  referring 
it  to  this  ;  instead  of  forgetting,  as  was  frequently  done,  the 
divine  calling  itself  in  the  crowd  of  foreign  matters,  or  pro¬ 
faning  it  by  allowing  it  to  become  mixed  up  and  confounded 
with  them.  He  then  addresses  him  as  follows  :  “  Study,  then, 
my  son,  before  all  things  else,  the  sacred  Scriptures;  but  let 
it  be  to  thee  an  earnest  study ;  for  it  needs  a  very  earnest 
study  of  the  Scriptures  to  keep  us  from  expressing  anything  or 
judging  anything  too  rashly  respecting  their  sacred  contents. 
And  if  thou  studiest  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  a  believing 
temper  of  mind,  well  pleasing  to  God,*  then,  wherever  any¬ 
thing  in  them  seems  shut  up  from  thee,  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  to  thee  by  the  porter  of  whom  Jesus  speaks  in  St. 
John  x.  3,  To  him  the  ‘porter  openeth.  Search,  with  un¬ 
wavering  faith  in  God,  after  the  sense  of  the  sacred  word, 
which  is  hidden  from  the  great  mass  of  readers.  Let  it 
not  suffice  thee,  however,  merely  to  knock  and  to  seek ;  for 
prayer  also  is  especially  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
divine  things ;  for  in  exhorting  us  thereto  the  Saviour  has 
said  not  only  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,  and 
Seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  but  also  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 

55  C 

you. 

Gregory  answered  the  hopes  of  his  great  teacher.  In  his 
native  city,  of  which  he  became  bishop,  there  were  at  first  but 
seventeen  Christians.  Through  his  instrumentality  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  its  inhabitants  were  converted,  and  Christianity  became 

*  The  Greek  word  hardly  admits  of  being  well  rendered  in 

the  present  case.  Neither  “prejudice”  nor  “prejudgment”  would 
answer  here.  “  Presupposition”  would  come  nearer  to  the  sense.  Ori- 
gen  means  to  say  that  the  reader  of  the  scriptures  should  be  fully  per¬ 
suaded  beforehand  that  the  sacred  word  is  pervaded  throughout  with  a 
divine  spirit,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  embarrassed  at  particular  pas- 
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widely  diffused  in  Pontus.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  have 
no  account  of  the  labours  of  this  remarkable  man  more  accurate 
and  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  legendary  account  of  his 
life,  set  forth  with  so  much  of  rhetorical  ornament,  which 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  wrote  a  century  afterwards.  Perhaps,  in 
following  out  those  principles  of  the  Alexandrian  school  which 
permitted  and  inculcated  the  practice  of  descending-  to  the 
weakness  of  the  multitude  and  carrying  on  a  progressive  course 
of  religious  education,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  yielding  too 
much  from  a  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  his  heathen  con¬ 
verts  ;  perhaps  he  conceived  that,  if  they  were  but  once  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Christian  church,  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  continued  labours  of  their  teacher,  would  gradually  lead 
them  onward  to  a  more  enlightened  Christianity.  Having 
observed  that  many  of  the  common  people  were  attached  to 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  from  a  love  of  the  ancient  sports 
connected  with  paganism,  he  determined  to  provide  the  new 
converts  with  a  substitute  for  these.  After  the  Decian  perse¬ 
cution,  under  which  numbers  in  this  country  had  died  as  mar¬ 
tyrs,  he  instituted  a  general  festival  in  honour  of  the  martyrs, 
and  permitted  the  rude  multitude  to  celebrate  it  with  banquets 
similar  to  those  which  accompanied  the  pagan  funerals  (Paren- 
talia)  and  other  heathen  festivals.  He  imagined  that,  in  this 
way,  one  main  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  would 
be  removed,  and,  if  they  once  became  members  of  the  Christian 
church,  they  would,  by  degrees,  when  their  minds  had  once  be¬ 
come  enlightened  and  spiritualized  by  Christianity,  bid  farewell, 
of  their  own  accord,  to  those  sensual  pleasures.*  But  he  did  not 
seem  to  consider  what  an  intermingling  of  pagan  and  Christian 
notions  and  customs  might  result  from  this  loose  accommoda¬ 
tion,— an  issue  which  was  afterwards  too  fully  realized, — nor 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  Christianity  to  penetrate  directly 
into  the  life  of  men,  when,  from  the  very  first,  it  had  become 
adulterated  by  such  an  alloy. f 

*  Vita  Gregor,  c.  27. 

t  The  canonical  letter  which  we  have  from  this  Gregory  shows  per¬ 
haps  that,  in  the  conversion  of  large  bodies  of  the  people,  there  may 
have  been  much  which  was  merely  outward  and  in  appearance;  for  it 
relates  to  a  class  of  persons  who  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  devastation  committed  by  the  Goths  in  the  country  around 
Pontus  to  make  the  public  misfortunes  a  source  of  profit  to  themselves, 
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We  have  from  Gregory  a  simple  and  clearly  written  Para¬ 
phrase  of  Ecclesiastes.  A  confession  of  faith  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  which  he  is  affirmed  to  have  written  by  special 
revelation,  was  appealed  to  in  the  fourth  century  in  opposition 
to  the  Arians.  In  attestation  of  its  authenticity  it  was  said 
that  it  still  remained  in  his  own  hand-writing,  having  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  church  of  Neocassarea.  But  although  probably 
the  first  part  of  this  confession,  in  which  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Origen  may  be  distinctly  recognised,  is  genuine,  yet  the 
second  part  is  manifestly  a  later  addition,  inasmuch  as  it  con¬ 
tains  distinctions  wholly  unknown  to  the  school  of  Origen,  and 
which  first  arose  out  of  the  controversy  with  the  Arians  in 
the  fourth  century. 

Among  the  violent  opponents  of  the  school  of  Origen  we 
have  already  mentioned,  in  another  place,  Methodius , — first, 
bishop  of  Olympus  in  Lycia,  afterwards  of  Tyre, — a  martyr 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  lie  does  not  however  seem 
to  have  always  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  this  school.  Euse¬ 
bius  of  Ceesarea,  in  his  continuation  of  Pamphilus’s  Apo¬ 
logy  for  Origen,  affirms  that  Methodius  contradicted  his 
own  earlier  remarks,  which  had  been  in  praise  of  Origen.* 
The  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates  asserts,  on  the  other 
hand, that  Methodius  had  first  declared  himself  against  Ori¬ 
gen,  and  afterwards,  in  his  dialogue  called  £cVwv,  retracted  his 
censures,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  man.  There 
must  be  some  truth  lying  at  the  bottom  of  both  statements. 
Eusebius  and  Socrates  derived  their  impressions  from  what 
Methodius  had  himself  declared  in  his  own  writings.  But 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  these  two  authors  determined 
the  chronological  order  of  these  writings,  not  by  any  historical 
data,  but  each  according  to  his  own  private  conjectures ;  and 
in  matters  of  this  kind  the  ancients  were  very  far  from  being- 
accurate.  Methodius,  in  his  Symposium,  which  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  notice,  does  not  appear  to  be  by  any  means  a  stickler  for 

• 

and  even  to  rob  their  own  countrymen.  This  letter  furnishes,  at  the 
same  time,  evidence  of  Gregory’s  wakeful  zeal  for  the  morals  of  his 
people. 

Apud  Hieronym.  lib.  I.  adv.  Rufin.  Hieronym.  opp.  ed.  Martianay, 
T  IV,  fol.  359 :  Quomodo  ausus  est  Methodius  nunc  contra  Origenem 
scribere,  qui  haec  et  luce  de  Origenis  loquutus  est  dogmatibus? 
f  Lib,  IV.  c.  13. 
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the  letter  of  the  church  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  the  work 
betrays  a  leaning  to  Theosophy,  a  fondness  for  the  allegorical 
mode  of  interpretation.  It  contains  much,  therefore,  u  hich 
indicates  a  mental  direction  generally  similar  to  that  of  Origen  ; 
indeed,  expressions  occur  which  at  least  favour  the  doctrine  of 
the  soul’s  preexistence.*  But  it  also  contains  much  which  is 
directly  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  Origen ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  decided  leaning  to  Chiliasm.|  It  may  therefore  safely 
be  con  jectured  that  Methodius,  who  was  no  systematic  thinkei, 
was  in  the  first  place  attracted  by  many  of  the  views  and 
writings  of  Origen,  which  flattered  his  favourite  opinions 
and  pleased  his  taste ;  which  only  prepared  him,  howev  er,  to 
be  the  more  strongly  repelled  by  whatever  in  the  same  system 
went  counter  to  his  own  intellectual  bias  and  his  own  dogmatic 
principles. 

The  most  important  and  authentic  of  the  writings  which 
remain  of  this  Methodius  is  his  Banquet  of  the  len  l  irgiiis , 
in  eleven  conversations,  containing  a  eulogy,  oftentimes  exag¬ 
gerated,  of  the  unmarried  life. 

The  treatise  on  free-will  (7r tpi  avre^ovcnov)  which  we  have 
under  the  name  of  Methodius  seems  to  belong  to  the  Christian 
church-teacher  Maximus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Sever  us,  J  rather  than  to  Methodius. §  It  is  an  attack  on  the 
Gnostic  Dualism. 

One  who  zealously  stood  up  for  Origen  against  those  that 
accused  him  of  being  a  heretic  was  the  presbyter  I  amphilus, 
of  Csesarea  in  Palestine,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  piety  and  science.  He  founded  at  Cresaica  an 
ecclesiastical  library,  which  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  furtherance  of  scientific  studies  even  in  the  fourth  century. 
Every  friend  of  science,  and  in  particular  every  one  who  was 
disposed  to  engage  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  Bible,  found  in 
this  Pamphilus  every  encouragement  and  support.  He  exerted 
himself  to  multiply, ||  to  disseminate,  and  to  correct  the 


*  Orat.  II.  Theophil.  s.  5. 

f  Orat.  IX.  s.  5.  .  ,,  . 

1  Euseb.  lib.  V.  c.  27.  Hieronym.  de  vir.  lllustr.  c.  47.  This  Maxi¬ 
mus  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the  bishop  ol  Jerusalem  ot  the  same 

name.  Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  12.  .  . 

§  See,  on  this  point,  my  genetic  development  of  the  Gnostic  system. 

p.  20G. 

||  Vid.  Montfaucon  catalog.  Mss.  biblioth.  Coislinian.  f.  26 1. 
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copies  of  the  Bible.  Many  of  these  copies  he  distributed 
as  presents ;  sometimes  to  women  whom  lie  saw  to  be  dili¬ 
gent  in  reading  the  scriptures.*  He  founded  a  theological 
school ,  in  which  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings  was  made  a 
special  object  of  attention.  J  From  this  school  probably  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  learned  Eusebius,  who  owed  everything  to  Pamphi- 
lus,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  his  paternal  friend.  Pamphilus 
communicated  to  his  scholars  his  own  reverence  for  Oriqen 
as  the  promoter  of  Christian  science,  and  exerted  himself  to 
counteract  the  narrow  views  that  were  propounded  by  those  who 
branded  Origen  as  a  heretic.  As  the  ignorant  zeal  of  these 
people,  Pamphilus  says,  went  so  far  as  to  pass  immediate  sen¬ 
tence  of  condemnation  on  every  one  who  in  any  degree  occupied 
himself  with  the  writings  of  Origen,  Pamphilus,  while  in 
prison  under  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  in  the  year  309, § 
wrote,  conjointly  with  his  disciple  Eusebius,  a  work  in  Origen’s 
defence, ||  and  addressed  it  to  the  confessors  who  had  been  eon- 

*  Eusebius  says  of  him,  in  the  account  of  his  life,  Hieronym. 
adv.  Eufin.  lib.  I.  f.  358,  359,  vol.  IV.,  Quis  studiosorum  amicus 
non  fuit  Pamphih  ?  Si  quos  videbat  ad  victum  necessariis  indigere, 
prsebebat  large,  quaj  poterat.  Scripturas  quoque  sanctas  uon  ad  le¬ 
gend  am  tantum,  sed  et  ad  habendum  tribuebat  promptissime.  Nec 
solum  viris,  sed  et  feminis,  quas  vidisset  lectioni  deditas.  Unde  et 
luultos  codices  praeparabat,  ut,  quum  necessitas  poposcisset,  volentibus 
largiretur. 

f  Euseb.  lib.  VII.  C.  32:  <rvvl<rrri<ra.rt)  5«sr£(/3»jv. 

I  Euseb.  de  martyrib.  Palestine,  c.  4. 

§  Oue  illustration  of  the  influence  which  Pamphilus  exercised  over 
those  who  lived  near  him  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  his  slave  Porphy- 
rius,  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years,  whom  he  had  educated  with  a  father’s 
love,  and  in  promoting  whose  religious  and  intellectual  culture  he  had 
spared  no  pains.  To  this  young  man  he  had  imparted  a  glowing  love  for 
the  Redeemer.  W  hen  Porphyry  heard  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
on  his  beloved  master,  he  requested  that,  after  the  execution  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  he  might  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  paying  him  the  last  tribute  of 
affection  by  committing  his  body  to  the  grave  This  request  at  once  ex¬ 
cited  the  anger  of  the  fanatical  praefect.  And,  as  he  steadfastly  confessed 
that  he  M  as  a  Christian,  and  refused  to  offer  sacrifice,  he  was  subjected 
to  the  most  cruel  torture,  and  finally,  after  having  been  dreadfullv 
lacerated,  was  conducted  to  the  stake.  All  this  he  bore  with  the 
utmost  constancy ;  only  exclaiming  once,  when  the  fire  reached  him, 

“  Jesus,  Sou  of  God,  help  me.”  Euseb.  de  martyrib.  Palscst.  c.  11, 
f.  388. 

||  1  he  charge  of  the  passionate  Jerome,  that  Rufinus  had  falsely 
ascribed  such  a  work  to  Pamphilus,  deserves  no  credit. 

VOL.  II.  ,2  K 
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demned  to  the  mines.  After  the  martyrdom  of  Pamphilus, 
Eusebius  added  to  the  five  books  of  the  unfinished  work  a  sup¬ 
plementary  sixth  book.  Of  this  apology  we  still  possess  the 
first  book,  in  the  arbitrary  version  of  liufinus,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  fragments  of  the  Greek.* * * § 

The  example  of  Pamphilus  shows  us  how  the  comprehensive 
mind  of  Origen,  which  grasped  and  united  together  so  many 
different  pursuits,  gave  birth  not  only  to  a  spirit  of  doctrinal 
speculation,  but  also  to  the  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  and 
the  careful  investigation  of  the  text  of  the  scriptures,  however 
irreconcilable  with  his  allegorizing  licentiousness  this  may  ap¬ 
pear.  Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  probably  is  that  of  the 
Egyptian  bishop  Hesychius,  who  prepared  a  new  and  emended 
revision  of  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  version,  which  became 
the  current  one  in  Egypt. f  He  likewise  suffered  martyrdom 
under  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  in  the  year  310  or  3114 
Finally  :  it  must  also  perhaps  be  ascribed  in  some  measure  to  the 
influence  of  Origen  that  a  new  and  peculiar  school  of  theology 
sprang  up  at  Antioch,  which  first  arrived  at  its  full  development 
in  the" course  of  the  fourth  century.  In  this  school  the  science 
of  scriptural  hermeneutics  and  exegesis  received  a  healthy 
direction  between  the  extremes  of  the  grossly  literal  and 
the  arbitrary  allegorical  methods  of  interpretation.  Learned 
presbyters  belonging  to  the  church  of  Antioch,  who  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  study  of  biblical  interpretation,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  progenitors  of  this  school ;  particularly  r 
Dorotheas  and  Lucian,  of  whom  the  latter  died  as  a  martyr 
during  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  3 1 2. § 

*  The  loss  of  the  Life  of  Pamphilus,  by  Eusebius,  is  much  to  be 
regretted. 

f  Hieronym.  adv.  Rutin,  lib.  II.  f.  425. 

j  Euseb.  hist,  eccles.  lib.  VIII.  c.  13,  f.  308. 

§  Lucian  prepared  a  new  revision  of  the  corrected  text  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  revision,  and  probably  also  of  the  New  Testament  1  he  codices  • 
written  after  this  revision  were  called  Xovx.tu.vtiu.  Hieronym.  de  vir.  . 
illustr.  c.  77,  adv.  Rnfin.  lib.  II.  f.  425,  vol.  IV.  What  we  are  to  judge  : 
of  the  earlier  relation  in  which  Lucian  stood  to  Paul  of  Samosata  is  a  i 
point  which  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty  from  the  account  i 
which  has  been  left  by  Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria,  since  that  ac¬ 
count  is  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  being  coloured  by  a  polemical  interest 
Theodoret.  hist,  eccles.  lib.  I.  c.  4. 
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Thus  the  historical  development  of  doctrine  in  this  period 
terminates  with  the  conflict  of  opposite  tendencies,  which  were 
to  act  as  counterpoises  to  each  other,  in  order  that  Christianity 
might  not  be  maimed  and  crippled  by  the  partial  views  of  men 
but  might  be  preserved  in  its  integrity  as  that  which  is  destined 
to  overcome  and  reconcile  all  human  antagonisms.  And  as  this 
process  of  development  and  purification  is  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another,  so  also  the  conclusion  of  this  first  "reat 
stage  of  its  history  contains  in  it  the  foretokens  and  presages 
o  all  the  succeeding  periods,  which,  through  their  ever  renewing 
sh  uggles  and  victories,  are  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  last  great 

struggle  and  the  final  victoiy  which  shall  put  an  end  to  all 
strife. 
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A. 

Abgarus.  See  Agbarus 
Abraxas,  a  mystical  watchword,  ii.  49 
Absolution,  its  practice  as  maintained 
by  Tertullian,  Firmilian,  and  Cy¬ 
prian,  i.  306 

Abstinence  practised  by  the  early 
Christians,  i.  380 
Acolyths  (a ’.k.'o\(w6oi),  i.  279 
TElia  Capitolina,  i.  475 
TElius  Lampridius,  historian,  i.  142, 
165 

TEon,  the  mother  of  life,  ii.  174 
Africa,  diffusion  of  Christianity  in, 
i.  114.  Persecutions,  170.  North 
African  church,  ii.  346,  368 
Agapre,  or  love-feasts,  i.  450 
Agbarus’  letter  to  Jesus  spurious, 
i.  110 

Agrippinus,  bishop  of  Carthage, 

i.  441 

Alcibiades,  confessor,  i.  382 
Alexander  of  Abonoteichus,  i.  41,  99, 
127,  144,  223 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 

ii.  498 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
ii.  454,  470 

Alexander  Severus,  i.  174,  404 
Alexander  the  Great,  i.  68 
Alexandrian  church,  i.  114.  Perse¬ 
cution,  183 

Alexandrian  catechetical  school,  i. 
424 ;  ii.  224 

Alexandrian  theology,  its  history  and 
character,  ii.  224-227.  Concep¬ 
tion  of  Gnosis  and  Pistis,  228. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  on  the 
value  of  faith,  229.  Sources  of 


information  respecting  the  Gnosis, 
231.  Necessity  of  Grecian  cul¬ 
ture,  232.  The  Christian  develop¬ 
ment  of  history,  239.  Disparage¬ 
ment  of  simple  faith,  245.  Origen 
the  second  great  teacher  of  the 
Alexandrian  theology,  246.  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Logos,  307.  Compared 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  North- 
African  church,  346 
Alogi,  the  opponents  of  Montanism, 
ii.  222,  301 

Altar  (ara,  altare),  i.  403 
Ambrosius,  a  friend  of  Origen,  ii. 
466,  468,  474 

Ambrosius  against  Apelles  the  Mar- 
cionite,  ii.  152  , 

Ammonius,  church  teacher,  ii.  464 
Ammonius  Saccas,  Plotinus’  teacher, 
ii.  464 

Anabaptists,  or  rebaptizers,  i.  441 
Avuyvutrrai,  lectores,  i.  279,  420 
Anchor,  symbolical  of  Christian 
hope,  i.  405 

Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  413  ; 
ii.  206 

Anointing  oil,  ii.  155 
Anthropology,  ii.  340-368 
Anthropomorphism,  i.  80  ;  ii.  305 
Anthropopathism,  i.  80  ;  ii.  305 
Antichrist,  what,  i.  131,  167 
Antinomians,  ii.  115 
Antioch,  the  church,  observe  the 
feast  of  Epiphany,  i.  417.  Council 
at,  ii.  333.  New  school  of  theology 
there,  498 

Antitactes,  a  Gnostic  sect,  ii.  119 
Antoninus  Pius,  his  conduct  towards 
the  Christians,  l.  143 
Apelles  the  Marcionite,  ii.  151 
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Apoliinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
i.  161,  412;  ii.  433 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  his  character, 
41.  Denounces  the  gladiatorial 
shows,  42.  His  pantheism,  43 
Apollonius,  Roman  senator,  i.  163 
Apologists  for  Christianity,  i.  142 
Apostles,  their  office,  i.  255 
Apostles’  Creed  used  at  baptism, 
i.  424.  Contains  no  reference  to 
the  Logos,  ii.  292. 

Apostolic  fathers,  ii.  405-411 
Apostolical  constitutions,  i.  274 
Apostolical  succession,  i.  437 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  their  house  used 
for  public  worship,  i.  402 
Arabia,  spread  of  Christianity  in, 

i.  Ill 

Archelaus  of  Cascar,  ii.  165 
Aristides,  letter  to  Hadrian,  i.  139  ; 

ii.  412 

Aristotle,  ii.  341 

Amobius,  the  African  writer,  i.  207  ; 
ii.  449-452 

Arrian,  the  stoic,  i.  221 
Arrius  Montanus,  proconsul,  i.  164 
Artemonites,  ii.  297,  298 
Ascension  day,  its  early  observance, 

i.  416 

Asceticism,  i.  379-388 
Athanasius  on  Sabellianism,  ii.  319, 
326 

Athenagoras  on  Christianity,  i.  107. 
Doctrine  of  the  Logos,  ii.  305. 
Apology,  428 

Athenodoras,  brother  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  ii.  490 
Attalus,  the  martyr,  i.  157,  382 
Augustin,  St.,  on  Christianity,  i.  107. 
On  the  popular  hatred  of  the 
Christians,  127.  On  Tertullian, 

ii.  445 

Aurelian,  edict  of,  i.  149.  Situation 
of  the  Christians  under,  194 
Autun,  persecution  at,  i.  158 

B. 

Babylon,  noticed  by  St.  Peter,  1. 

Epist.  v.  13,  i.  110 
Banianes,  Indian  trade  colonies,  i.  113 


I  Baptism,  sometimes  delayed,  i.  351. 
Its  benefits,  351,  421.  Probation 
of  candidates,  423.  Formula  of 
confession,  424.  Of  renunciation, 
428.  By  immersion,  429.  Infant 
baptism,  430.  Sponsors,  436. 
Anointing  with  oil,  436.  Imposi¬ 
tion  of  hands,  437.  Milk  aud 
honey  administered,  438.  Of  he¬ 
retics,  439-448.  Its  efficacy,  ii. 
390-392 

Bardesanes  the  Gnostic,  i.  110,  111, 
421.  Some  account  of  him,  ii.  105 
Barcochba,  a  pretended  Messiah,  i. 
143,  475 

Bar  Manu,  Abgar  of  Edessa,  i.  110 
Barnabas,  St.,  on  the  Lord’s  day,  i. 
408.  A  moderate  Gnostic,  ii.  22. 
his  Catholic  epistle,  406 
Bartholomew,  the  apostle,  visits  In¬ 
dia,  i.  Ill,  113 

Basilides,  the  Gnostic,  his  origin,  ii. 
47.  The  dogmas  of  emanation  and 
of  dualism  the  groundwork  of  his 
system,  48.  His  doctrine  of  trans¬ 
migration,  54.  Of  Archon  and 
providence,  55.  The  sources  of 
his  ideas,  59.  His  Ebionitic  no¬ 
tions  respecting  Jesus,  62-66. 
Denied  St.  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justi¬ 
fication,  66.  What  distinguished 
him  from  other  Gnostics,  66-71 
Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra.  ii.  315 
Birthday,  its  meaning  when  applied 
to  martyrs,  i.  463 

Bishops  (‘oriVxasro;),  i.  189,  256. 
Distinction  between  presbyters  and 
bi.'hops,  258.  Raised  above  pres¬ 
byters,  264.  How  elected,  265, 
278.  Country-bishops,  281.  Their 
seats  distinguished  as  mother 
churches,  283.  Cyprian  on  their 
perfect  equality,  300 
Blandina,  martyr,  i.  157 
Blastus,  presbyter,  letter  to,  ii.  438 
Bohmer,  Wilhelm,  Neander’s  Church 
History  dedicated  to  him,  i.  viii 
Brahmanism,  ii.  7 

Britain,  Christianity  introduced  into, 
i.  118. 
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British  church  not  of  Roman  origin, 

i.  118 

Buddas,  predecessor  of  Maui,  ii.  159 
Buddhism,  ii.  7 

C. 

OtCcilius  of  Bilta  on  exorcism,  i.  429 
Cainites,  a  fanatical  sect,  ii.  114^154 
Cuius,  presbyter,  ii.  47,  452 
Calvin  on  episcopacy,  i.  270 
Candidus,  Valentinian,  ii.  510 
Canones  Apostolici,  ii.  409 
Captives,  Christian,  ransomed  by  their 
brethren,  i.  355 

Caracal  la,  son  of  Severus,  i.  165 
Carpocrates,  the  Gnostic,  ii.  115-118 
Carpocratians,  ii.  118 
Carthage,  Christianity  in,  i.  115. 
Persecution  at,  183.  Council  held 
at,  116,  429,  434,  441,  442 
Cataphrygians,  a  sect  of  Montanists, 

ii.  221 

Catechetical  schools,  ii.  224 
Catechists,  i.  143 
Catechumens,  i.  432,  453 
Catholic  church.  See  Church 
Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  its  rise,  i. 
276,  384 

Celsus,  i.  97,  98,  121,123,  125,126, 
178,  222-237,  377 
Cemeteries  visited  by  Christians,  i. 
190 

Cermthus,  some  acoount  of  him,  ii. 
42  ;  his  doctrinal  views  respecting 
aiivels,  43.  Concerning  Christ,  44. 
Tin*  Mosaic  law,  46.  And  the  mil¬ 
lennium,  47 

Charismata,  or  gilts  of  grace,  i.  250, 
251 

Chiliasm,  i.  108,  503;  ii.  399 
Chorepiscopi,  or  country  bishops,  i. 
281 

Chrism,  1.  165 

Christ,  his  supposed  letter  to  Abga- 
rus,  i.  1 10 

Christianity,  its  connection  with  na¬ 
ture  and  reason,  i.  2.  With  Juda¬ 
ism  and  paganism,  4.  Its  first  pro¬ 
mulgation,  95,  106.  Its  conflict 


with  ungodliness  and  superstition, 
96-98.  Its  supernatural  opera¬ 
tions,  99.  Diffusion  in  particular 
districts,  108-118.  Persecution  of 
its  professors,  118-128.  Its  con¬ 
dition  under  the  various  emperors, 
128-216.  Literary  attacks  upon, 
217.  By  Lucian,  218.  Arrian,  221. 
Celsus,  222-236.  Porphyry,  236. 

Hierocles,  240.  Its  defence  by 

Apologists,  242.  Mere  outward 
professors,  348.  Contrasted  with 
paganism,  348.  Its  respect  for 

civil  government,  359-363.  Pro- 
gressive  development  of  Christian 
doctrines,  465.  Adumbrated  in 

Judaism,  469 

Christian  life,  i.  346 

Christian  worship,  its  several  parts, 
i.  399-448 

Christians  branded  on  the  forehead, 
i.  192 

Christmas,  its  early  observance,  i.  417 

Church,  its  condition  under  the  em¬ 
perors,  i.  128-217.  its  constitu¬ 
tion  during  the  apostolic  age,  248. 
Equality  of  its  members,  249.  Its 
edification  the  work  of  all,  251, 
272-274.  Its  government  by  pres¬ 
byters  and  bishops,  256, 266.  Office 
of  teaching,  259.  Deacons  261. 
The  election  of  church  officers,  263, 
277.  Changes  in  its  constitution 
after  the  apostolic  age,  264.  Con¬ 
flict  between  the  aristocratic  and 
monarchical  element,  267.  Rise 
of  a  sarcerdotal  caste,  269-276. 
Multiplication  of  church  officers, 
279.  Union  of  individual  commu¬ 
nities,  281.  Relation  between  me¬ 
tropolitan  and  provincial  churches, 
283.  Its  unity,  289.  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  first  propounded,  293. 
Discipline,  302.  ,  Schisms,  SOS- 
345.  Subject  to  blemishes,  353. 
Provides  for  its  poor,  354.  Public 
worship,  399-406.  Seasons  of 
fasts  and  festivals,  406-418.  The 
several  parts  of  public  worship, 
418-464.  Baptism,  421-448.  The 
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Lord’s  Supper,  448.  Its  opposition 
to  the  Gnostic  sects,  ii.  196 

Church  synods :  Carthage,  i.  429, 
434,  441,  442.  Elvira,  405,  410, 
416,  423.  Iconium,  440.  Synnada, 
ib. 

Cicero,  i.  10.  His  fundamental  maxim 
of  legislation,  1 19. 

Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hie 
rapolis,  on  the  Legio  Fulminea,  l 
161.  His  writings,  ii.  433. 

Claudius,  emperor,  banishment  of 
Christians  from  Rome,  i.  129 

Claudius  Albinus,  i.  165 

Clemens  Romanus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
on  the  term  “  the  utmost  limit  of 
the  West,”  i.  117.  On  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  church  officers,  263,  272. 
Noticed  in  the  Clementines,  488. 
Epistle  to  the  church  of  Corinth, 
ii.  408.  Fragment  of  a  second,  ib. 
Two  letters  to  the  Syrian  church, 
ib.  The  Clementines,  409.  Apos¬ 
tolical  constitutions,  ib. 

Clement,  a  Roman  nobleman,  his 
l-emarkable  conversion  to  Christi¬ 
anity,  i.  44 

Clement,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  on 
persecutions,  i,  165.  Fraternal 
kiss,  363.  Asceticism,  386.  His 
tract,  “  Who  is  the  rich  man  that 
is  seeking  Salvation  ?  ”  387.  Com¬ 
munity  of  goods,  387.  Marriage, 
389.  Prayer,  396.  Church,  401. 
The  outward  appearance  of  our 
Lord,  404.  Use  of  images,  ib.  Sym¬ 
bolism,  405.  Feast  of  Epiphany, 
418.  Reading  of  Scripture,  425. 
Agapae,  452.  Basilides,  ii.  51,  63. 
Heracleon,  95.  Pseudo  Basilideans, 
113.  Carpocrater  116.  Nicolai- 
tans,  121.  Tatian,  127.  Doctrines 
of  Clement,  229-246.  Concerning 
God,  268.  Of  the  Logos,  306.  Of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  339.  Anthropo¬ 
logy,  353.  Christology,  370.  Bap¬ 
tism,  391.  His  life  and  writings, 
453-456 

Clementines,  a  work  of  the  second  or 
third  century,  i.  44,  66.  Its  apo¬ 


logetic  and  conciliatory  tendency,  ,| 
488-500.  Adolph  Schliemann’s  s 
treatise  upon,  488.  Opposed  to  the  i 
system  of  Marcion,  ii.  40.  Attri-  • 
buted  to  Clemens  Romanus,  409 
Clergy  its  original  sig¬ 

nification,  i.  272.  Provision  for 
their  maintenance,  275 
Commodian,  the  poet,  i.  318.  His 
Christian  Admonitions,  330.  On 
martyrdom,  388.  On  works  of  ' 
Christian  love,  399.  His  life  and 
writings,  ii.  447-449. 

Commodus,  emperor,  i.  162 
Confessors,  the  deference  paid  to  them, 
i.  279.  Their  sympathy  for  the 
lapsed,  317 

Confirmation,  or  imposition  of  hands, 
i.  437.  The  completion  of  baptism, 
438 

Constantius  Chlorus,  emperor,  i.  214  ' 
Coracion,  priest,  ii.  399,  400 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  189, 
280,  330.  His  synodal  letter  to 
Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  332. 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  i.  113 
Country  bishops.  See  Chorepiscopi. 
Creation,  the  doctrine  of,  ii.  275-283 
Crescens  the  cynic,  ii.  425 
Cross,  the  sign  of,  i.  192,  201,  406 
Cultus  of  the  Gnosis,  ii.  153-156 
Cybele,  festival  in  honour  of,  i.  158 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  some 
account  of  him,  i.  309.  His  conver¬ 
sion,  346.  Convenes  a  synod,  116. 
Flight  in  the  persecution,  185, 
314,  323.  Care  for  the  churches, 
186.  Thibaritans,  188.  Trial  and 
banishment,  190.  Martyrdom,  193. 
Relation  to  the  presbyters,  267. 
His  work  “  De  Lapsis,”  276.  Coun¬ 
cil  of  presbyters,  278.  His  work 
“  De  Unitate  Ecclesiae,”  292.  Ca¬ 
thedra  Petri,  297.  Maintains  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  individual  bishops, 
299.  On  the  schism  of  Felicissi- 
mus,  309-312.  On  the  unalienable 
rights  of  the  episcopate,  312,  329. 
Anti-Cyprian  taction,  313.  His 
treatment  of  the  lapsed,  315.  His 
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respect  for  Tertullian,  315.  Op¬ 
poses  the  exaggerated  reverence 
paid  to  martyrs,  319.  Deputes  a 
visitation  of  his  diocese,  323.  His 
letter  to  Pupianus,  328.  Combats 
the  principles  of  Novatian,  341. 
On  the  mixture  of  good  and  bad 
in  the  visible  church,  343.  His 
“  Collection  of  Testimonies,”  352  ; 
ii.  446.  On  liberality,  i.  355.  Gla¬ 
diatorial  shows,  364.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  stage  players,  368.  On 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  397.  Sprinkling 
in  baptism,  429.  Infant  baptism, 
424.  Baptism  of  heretics,  442, 
445.  His  work  “  De  Rebaptis- 
mate,”  446.  Idea  of  sacrifice,  392. 
Penance,  458.  Communion  with 
the  departed,  462.  Cyprian’s  con¬ 
nection  with  Tertullian,  ii.  446. 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  165. 

D. 

Deacons,  their  office,  i.  261,  420. 
Manage  the  church  funds,  324 

Deaconesses,  their  office,  i.  262 

Dead,  the  faithful,  commemorated, 
i.  463 

Decius  Trajanus,  emperor,  i.  180 

Deities,  visible  and  invisible,  i.  35 

Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  i. 
112,  274;  ii.  469 

Demiurge,  ii.  20-28.  See  Gnosticism 

Demonax,  an  eclectic  philosopher,  i. 
13 

Demons,  Plutarch’s  doctrine  respect¬ 
ing,  i.  38. 

Development  of  Christian  doctrines,  i. 
465.  Of  church  theology  in  gene¬ 
ral,  ii.  196-346 

Dio  Chrysostom  the  rhetorician,  his 
defence  of  image-worship,  i.  37. 
Distinguishes  three  sources  of  re¬ 
ligion,  119 

Diocletian,  emperor,  i.  197.  Per¬ 
secution  during  his  reign,  204  ; 
Edict  for  burning  the  Scriptures, 
206-215 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  on 


Valerian,  i.  176,  189.  The  Decian 
persecution,  180,  183,  187.  Ba¬ 
nished  to  Libya,  192.  On  Novatian, 
336.  Christian  brotherly  love,  357. 
Baptism  of  heretics,  443.  Corre¬ 
sponds  with  Sixtus  bishop  of 
Rome,  444.  Cerinthus,  ii.  42. 
Sabellius,  324,  334.  Homoousion, 
325.  Chiliasm,  400.  Life  and 
character,  483 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  i.  17,  39 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Paris,  i.  116 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  contro¬ 
versy  with  Dionysius  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  ii.  335.  On  the  Holy  Spirit, 
340 

Dioscorides,  Insula,  i.  113,  114 
Dioscurus  the  martyr,  i.  184 
Disciplina  arcani,  i.  427 
Discipline  of  the  church,  i.  302-308 
Divination,  pagan  art  of,  i.  201 
Docetism,  ii.  29,  369 
Domitian,  emperor,  i.  132 
Doinitius  Ulpian  collects  the  rescripts 
of  the  emperors  against  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  i.  174 
Dorotheus,  ii.  498 
Dositheus,  ii.  123 

Dove,  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
i.  405 

Dragomans,  or  interpreters,  i.  419 
Dualism,  its  character,  ii.  14,  18 
Ducenarius,  procurator,  ii.  331 

E. 

Easter  controversy,  i.  412 
Easter-day  commemorated,  i.  415 
Ebedjesu,  a  Nestorian  author,  ii.  440 
Ebionites,  derivation  of  the  term,  i. 
476.  Zealous  opponents  of  St. 
Paul,  479.  Two  classes  of  them, 
481-500 

EccJosia  apostolic*,  i.  286 
Edessa,  Christian  church  there,  i.  110, 
403.  The  chronicle  of,  111 
Egypt,  diffusion  of  Christianity  in,  i. 

'  ii4 

Egyptians,  apocryphal  gospel  of,  ii. 
326 
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Eleutherus,  bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  221 
Elias,  his  reappearance  expected,  i.  480 
Elvira,  the  council  of,  i.  276,  405, 
410,  416,  423 

Elxaites,  a  sect  of  Ebionites,  i.  486 
Elymas.  magician,  i.  99 
Emanation,  ii.  10.  See  Gnosticism 
Encratitcs,  ii.  127.  Julius  Cassianus, 
129.  The  apocryphal  book  of 
Enoch,  236 
Energumeni,  i.  279 
Enoch,  apocryphal  book  of,  ii.  236 
Ephraem  Syrus,  ii.  105-191 
Epicureanism,  i.  11 
Epiphanes  the  Gnostic,  ii.  116 
Epiphanius  on  the  Ebionites,  i.  459, 
485-487,  494.  Cerinthus,  ii.  46. 
Basilides,  47.  Valentine,  71.  Bar- 
desanes,  105.  Cainites,  115.  Satur- 
nin,  124.  Marcion,  133.  Mon- 
tanus,  207.  Theodotus,  297.  Sa- 
bellius,  326.  Gospel  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  ib. 

Epiphany,  its  early  observance,  i.  417 
Episcopacy,  i.  264—267 
Epistolae  formate,  i.  286,  354 
Eschatology,  or  doctrine  of  last  things, 
ii.  395  404 

Essenes,  their  origin,  i.  59.  Desc-ibed 
by  the  elder  Pliny,  ib.  By  Jose¬ 
phus,  60.  Their  mysticism,  ib. 
Their  habits  of  life,  62.  Distin¬ 
guished  for  industry  and  veracity, 

64.  Worshipped  towards  the  east, 

65.  Their  ascetical  practices,  67. 
Essenism,  493. 

Ethiopia,  diffusion  of  Christianity  in, 
i.  115 

Eucharist,  its  meaning,  i.  456.  Ad¬ 
ministered  to  Christians  in  dun¬ 
geons,  171,  186,  460.  Its  symbo¬ 
lical  character,  421,448.  Origin¬ 
ally  united  with  the  Agapae,  450. 
Consecration  of  the  sacramental 
elements,  456.  The  oblations, 
457.  The  mixed  cup,  459.  When 
received  under  one  kind,  460.  In-  i 
fant  communion,  461.  Adminis¬ 
tered  at  marriages  and  funerals,  462 
Euelpistus,  a  Christian  slave,  i.  273  | 


Euemerus,  i.  9,  29 
Euodius,  ii.  178,  187 
Euphrates,  ii.  113 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  on  the 
Abgar  Uchomo,  i.  80.  Demetrius 
of  Alexandria,  112.  Pantenus, 
113,  114.  The  persecution  at 
Thebais,  115.  St.  Paul’s  journey 
to  Spain,  117.  Hadrian,  140. 
Marius  the  martyr,  194.  Dio- 
desian  persecution,  206.  On  the 
use  of  pictures,  404.  Bardesanes, 
ii.  105.  Tatian,  128.  Montanus, 
206.  Letter  to  the  church  of 
Lyons,  221.  Alexandrian  cate¬ 
chists,  224.  Beryllus  of  Bostra, 
315.  Malchion,  332.  Apology  of 
Justin  Martyr,  412.  Death  of  Jus¬ 
tin,  426.  Florinus,  439.  Svm- 
machus,  477.  Immortality  of  the 
soul,  481.  Death  of  Origen,  482. 
Methodius,  496.  Apology  ofPam- 
philius,  498 

Excommunication  practised  in  the 
early  church,  i.  304 
Exorcism,  i.  428 
Exoreiste,  i.  279 
Extreme  unction,  ii.  155 

F. 

Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  185 
Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  i.  332 
Fasts,  days  set  apart  for,  i.  408. 

Wednesday  and  Friday,  409 
Faustus  the  Manichean,  ii.  175 
Felicissimus  made  deacon  by  a  pres¬ 
byter,  i.  313.  His  opposition  to 
Cyprian,  his  bishop,  324.  Con¬ 
demned  by  a  synod,  327 
Felicitas  the  martyr,  i.  170,  172 
Felix,  a  Numidian  bishop,  i.  209 
Felix,  an  African  bishop,  i.  209 
Felix  the  Manichean,  ii.  193 
Festivals,  Christian,  their  seasons,  i. 
406.  Weekly,  408.  Yearly,  411. 
Commemorative,  464 
Fidus,  i.  434 

Firmilian,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  against 
Stephen  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  301. 
Church  discipline,  306.  Baptism 
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of  heretics,  443.  Formula  of  bap¬ 
tism,  446.  On  Origen,  ii.  476 
Fish,  symbolical  of  the  Christian 
church,  i.  405 

Flora,  letter  of  Ptolemy  to,  ii.  99 
Florinus,  presbyter,  ii.  438 
Fortunatianus  the  martyr,  i.  211 
Fortunatus,  a  schismatic  bishop,  i. 
327 

Frumentius,  the  apostle  of  Ethiopia, 
i.  115 

G. 

Galen,  the  celebratod  physician,  i. 
239 

Galerius,  Cains  Maximianus,  Caesar,  i. 
201 

Galerius,  Caius  Valerius  Maximinus, 
Caisar,  i.  215 

Galileans,  Christians  so  called,  i.  139 
Gallican  church,  when  founded,  i.  116 
Gallienus  Caisar,  i.  194 
Gallus  Caisar,  i.  188 
Germany,  diffusion  of  Christianity  in, 
i.  116 

Gladiatorial  exhibitions,  i.  364 
Gnosis,  the  Alexandrian,  ii.  13.  The 
Syrian,  15.  The  two  systems 
compared,  17.  The  worship  or 
cultus,  153. 

Gnosticism  viewed  as  an  historical 
phenomenon,  ii.  1-41.  Contains 
certain  elements  of  the  Platonic, 
Jewish,  and  Oriental  systems,  5-9. 
The  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  Gnosis 
compared,  13-20.  The  Demiurge 
a  representative  of  the  Supreme 
God,  21-26.  Judaizing  Gnostics, 
22-25,  39-41.  Its  different  the¬ 
ories  as  it  regards  particular  moral 
relations,  28;  and  Christ’s  person, 
ib.  Docetism,  29.  Biblical  inter¬ 
pretations,  31.  Secret  doctrines, 
33.  Its  position  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  33.  Its  two-fold  con¬ 
flict  with  Christianity  and  Neo- 
Platonism,  34,  Opposed  by  Plo¬ 
tinus,  34-38.  Cerinthus,  42-47. 
Basilides,  47-71.  Valentine  and 


his  school,  71-107.  Its  conflict 
with  Judaism,  107-153.  The 
worship  or  cultus  of  the  Gnosis, 
153.  Opposition  between  the 
church  and  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
human  nature,  344 
Gnostics,  their  practice  of  altering  the 
evangelical  records,  i.  230.  Op¬ 
posed  to  external  worship,  ii.  153. 
Their  baptismal  formula,  155 
Goeta;,  Jewish  magicians,  i.  92,  223 
Good  Friday  observed,  i.  415 
Grecian  and  Roman  paganism  com¬ 
pared,  i.  8 

Greek  systems  of  philosophy,  i.  7,  21 
Gregory  of  Nanzianzen  on  the  visit 
of  St.  Thomas  to  India,  i.  113 
Gregoryof  Nyssa  on  Gregory  Tliauma- 
turgus,  ii.  493 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  i.  398.  His 
life,  ii.  489-495 
Gregory  of  Tours,  i.  116 

H. 

Hadrian,  emperor,  i.  1.39.  His  rescript 
to  Minucius  Fundanus,  140.  Let¬ 
ter  to  Servianus,  141.  His  temples, 
142 

Ham  the  patriarch,  i.  59 
Hegemonius,  supposed  author  of  the 
Grecian  Acts,  ii.  166 
Hegesippus,  church  teacher,  ii.  430 
lleliogabalus,  emperor,  i.  173 
Heraclas,  disciple  of  Origen,  ii.  467; 
483 

Ileracleon  the  Gnostic  on  oral  tradi¬ 
tion,  i.  426.  His  commentary  on 
St.  John,  ii.  95.  Mystical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  discourse  with  the 
Samaritan  woman,  96.  On  wit¬ 
nessing  for  Christ,  98.  Mystic 
words,  104 

Heraclian,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  ii. 
166 

Heraclitus  on  the  Sibylline  prophecies, 
i.  245 

Herculius  Maximianus  Caesar,  i.  203 
Heresy  defined,  i.  308,  467.  Tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  heretical  spirit,  469. 
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The  Judaizing  sects,  471.  The 
Ebionites,  476 

Heretics,  baptism  of,  i.  439-448 
Hernias,  The  Shepherd,  i.  385 ;  ii. 

391,  410 

Hermes,  Trismegistus,  i.  245 
Hermias,  apologist,  ii.  429 
Hermogenes  on  the  doctrine  of  crea¬ 
tion,  ii.  276-280.  Anthropology, 
348 

Hesychius,  Egyptian  bishop,  ii.  498 
Hetaeria,  or  dose  associations,  edict 
against,  i.  134,  135 
Heubner,  Dr.,  Neander’s  second  vo¬ 
lume  of  Church  History  dedicated 
to  him,  i.  ix. 

Hexapla,  by  Origen,  ii.  478 
Hieracas,  Egyptian  ascetic,  ii.  485 
Hierocles  against  Christianity,  i.  201, 
240 

Hilarianus  the  martyr,  i.  211 
Hilary  the  commentator  on  the  ear¬ 
lier  and  later  practice  of  the  church, 
i.  252.  On  Dioclesian’s  edict 
against  the  Manicheans,  ii.  195 
Hippolytus,  bishop,  on  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  i.  411.  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Eucharist,  461.  On 
Noetus,  ii.  303.  Life  and  writings, 
439-442 

Hormisdas,  king  of  Persia,  ii.  170 
Hymns  used  at  public  worship,  i.  420 
Hystaspes,  interpolated  writings,  i. 
'245 

I. 

Ialdabaoth.  See  Ophites 
Iconium,  council  of,  i.  440 
Idealists,  ii.  154 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  i.  139. 
Letter  to  Polycarp,  373.  On  the 
festival  of  Sunday,  409.  Docet- 
ism,  ii.  369.  The  Lord’s  Supper, 

392.  His  letters,  411 

Image  worship  the  origin  of  super¬ 
stition,  i.  12.  Defended  by  Por¬ 
phyry,  237.  Its  rise  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  403-405 
India,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  i.  112 


Infant  baptism,  i.  431-436 

Infant  communion,  i.  461  ;  ii.  393. 

Infidelity  destructive  of  civil  liberty, 
i.  15.  Antagonistic  to  Christianitv, 
45 

Inspiration,  i.  494;  ii.  201 

Interpolated  writings,  i.  245 

Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  on  mira¬ 
culous  cures,  i.  102.  Christianity 
in  Germany,  116.  In  Spain,  117. 
On  the  persecutions,  165.  The 
relation  of  bishops  to  presbyters, 
266.  Ecclesia  apostolica  at  Rome, 
284.  The  unity  of  the  church, 
290.  Rebukes  Victor  bishop  of 
Rome,  299,  415.  Gladiatorial 
shows,  364.  Infant  baptism,  431. 
Oblation,  458.  Ebionites,  476. 
Doctrine  of  accommodation  among 
the  Gnostics,  ii.  32,  37.  Cerinthus, 
42,  43.  Saturnin,  124.  Tatian, 
126.  Prodicians,  120.  Nico- 
laitans,  ib.  Intermediate  position 
of  Irenams,  198.  Montanistic 
proceedings,  221.  Knowledge  of 
God,  270.  Creation,  280.  Soul 
of  Christ,  374.  Redemption,  383. 
Faith  and  law,  388.  Baptism, 
390.  Lord’s  Supper,  392.  Chi- 
liasm,  397.  Life  and  writings, 
434-439 

Isidorus,  son  of  Basilides,  ii.  47,  51,  . 
57,  59 

J. 

Jacob,  steps  of,  i.  486 

Jamblichus  the  Neo-Platonic  philo¬ 
sopher,  i.  240 

Jews  witnesses  of  the  One  God,  i.  48. 
Their  misapprehension  of  the  The¬ 
ocracy,  51.  Deluded  by  false 
prophets,  53.  Their  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks  at  Alexandria, 
69-81 

John,  St.,  the  evangelist,  exercised  his 
episcopate  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  265, 
271,  473.  Compared  with  St. 
Peter,  295 

John  the  Baptist,  his  mission,  i.  52. 
His  so-called  disciples,  ii.  16.  113 
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Josephus  on  false  prophets,  i.  53. 
The  Sadducees,  58.  Pharisees,  ib. 
Essenes,  60 

Judaism  contrasted  with  paganism, 
i.  5.  At  Alexandria,  68.  Its  ad¬ 
mixture  with  Platonism,  68-81. 
Its  relation  to  Christianity,  86-91 
Judas  of  Gamala,  i-  51 
Julia  Mammsea,  i.  173 
Juliana,  a  Christian  virgin,  ii.  476 
Julius  Africanus,  ii.  479 
Julius  Cassianus,  ii.  129 
Julius  Paulus  on  the  Roman  civil  law, 
i.  120 

Justin  Martyr  on  the  infidelity  of 
the  philosophers,  i.  12.  Jewish  de- 
niers  of  angels,  58.  Proselytes,  93. 
Miraculous  cures,  102.  Christian 
patience,  104.  Exposes  Crescens, 
128.  Defects  of  Christians,  353. 
Magistrates,  359.  Divine  worship, 
402.  Form  of  baptism,  430.  On 
the  due  celebration  of  baptism  and 
the  Eucharist,  455-459.  Two 
classes  of  Jewish  Christians,  474, 
500.  On  Ebionism,  500.  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Logos,  ii.  204.  Christ’s 
humanity,  374.  Satisfaction,  385. 
Eucharist,  392.  Chiliasm,  397. 
Life  and  writings,  412-426 

K. 

Karaites,  i.  59 

Kiss  of  charity,  i.  172,  354,  363,  434, 
439 

L. 

Lactantius  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  ii.  337 
Laity,  sometimes  opposed  to  the  ca¬ 
tholic  idea  of  a  priesthood,  i.  273. 
Participation  in  the  choice  of  church 
officers,  278.  Excluded  from  sy¬ 
nods,  289 

Lapsi,  on  their  restoration  to  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  church,  i.  315-317, 
334.  Synods  on  their  account,  326 
Lararium,  domestic  chapel,  i.  173 
Lcctores,  or  readers  of  the  Scriptures, 
i.  279,  280 


Legio  fulminea,  i.  160 
Lenten  fast  observed,  i.  415 
Leonides,  father  of  Origcn,  ii.  456- 
459 

Letters  communicatory,  i.  186 
Libellatici,  i.  182 
Libelli  pacis,  i.  318 
Literal  formatse,  i.  286 
Logos,  the  doctrine  of  the,  ii.  302- 
312 

Lord’s  Prayer,  Cyprian’s  remarks  on, 
i.  187 

Lord’s  Supper.  See  Eucharist 
Lucas  the  Marcionite,  ii.  151 
Lucian,  praipositus  cubiculariorum, 
i.  197 

Lucian  the  confessor,  i.  320 
Lucian,  the  learned  wit  of  Samosata, 
i.  11,  12,  18,  218 

Lucianus,  founder  of  the  Antiochian 
school,  ii.  498 

Lucius,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  189 
Lucius,  the  British  king,  i.  118 
Lucretius,  i.  11 

Lugdunum  (Lyons),  persecution  at, 

i.  116,  154 

Luther  on  episcopacy,  i.  270 
Lyons,  persecution  of  the  Christians 
at,  i.  116,  154 

Lyre,  symbolical  of  Christian  joy,  l. 
405 

M. 

Macrianus,  i.  194 

Maecenas’  advice  to  Augustus,  i.  120 
Magicians,  early,  i.  224 
Magusteian  sect,  ii.  171 
Malabar,  the  church  there  founded  by 
St.  Thomas,  i.  112 
Malchion,  presbyter,  ii.  332 
Mandaeans,  ii.  16 

Mani,  or  Manes,  the  Gnostic,  i.  435  ; 

ii.  157-170.  Disputes  with  Ar- 
chelaus  bishop  of  Cascar,  165 

Manicheans,  their  system,  ii.  157 
Manicheism,  its  character,  ii.  156. 
History  of  its  founder,  159.  East¬ 
ern  and  western  sources,  162.  De¬ 
rived  from  Scythianus  and  Buddas, 
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166-170.  Its  connection  with  the 
Magusaeian  sect,  171.  ./Eon,  the 
mother  of  life,  174.  The  primal 
man,  175.  On  the  sources  of  re¬ 
ligious  knowledge,  189.  Their 
mode  of  celebrating  the  sacrament, 
192.  Festivals,  194 
Marcellus.  the  centurion,  a  martyr, 
i.  204  ' 

Marcion,  the  anti- Jewish  Gnostic, 
his  form  of  baptism,  i.  430.  Mlssa 
fidelium,  454.  The  speculative 
elements  of  his  system,  ii.  129. 
Ills  rejection  of  tradition  as  a  rule 
of  faith,  131.  His  life  and  history, 
133.  Meeting  with  Polycarp  at 
Rome,  138.  Report  of  his  con¬ 
version,  139.  Detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  system,  139.  Moral 
tendency  of  his  doctrines,  148.  Of 
his  reforms,  155.  Practised  a 
vicarious  baptism.  156.  Doctrine 
concerning  God,  269 
Marcionites,  ii.  150-153,  300 
Marcionitism  opposed  to  the  Cle¬ 
mentines,  ii.  40 
Marcosians,  ii.  154 
Marcus  Aurelius,  emperor,  i.  144. 
His  philosophical  and  religious 
principles,  145-147.  His  perse¬ 
cuting  edicts,  149 

Marcus  the  Gnostic,  his  cabalistic 
symbolism,  ii.  104 
Marcus  the  Marcionite,  ii.  151 
Marcus,  bishop  of  the  church  at 
./Elia,  i.  475 

Marius  the  martyr,  i.  195 
Mark,  St.,  the  evangelist,  founder  of 
the  Alexandrian  church,  i.  114 
Marriage  commended,  i.  389.  Mixed 
marriages  condemned,  391.  The 
civil  contract  sanctioned  by  the 
church,  393 

Martialis,  Spanish  bishop,  deposed, 
i.  301 

Martyrs,  festival  of,  i.  463 
Matthew,  St.,  the  evangelist,  his  gos¬ 
pel  taken  to  India,  i.  Ill,  113 
Maximianus  Herculius,  i.  197,  203 
Maximiliauus  the  martyr,  i.  202 


Maximilla  the  prophetess,  ii.  207 
Maximinus,  Caius  Galerius  Valerius, 
i.  215. 

Maximinus  the  Thracian,  i.  174 
Maximus,  church  teacher,  ii.  496 
Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  i.  140,  141, 
144 ;  ii.  433 
Menander,  ii.  123 

Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  i. 
208,  210 

Messiah,  idea  of,  among  the  Jews,  i.  49 
Methodius  of  Tyre,  against  Origen’s 
doctrine,  ii.  282.  ’His  writings, 
497 

Metropolitieal  churches,  their  origin, 
i.  283 

Millennium,  the  doctrine  of,  ii.  395- 
399 

Miltiades  against  the  Montanists,  ii. 
214 

Minucius  Felix,  i.  16  ;  ii.  453. 
Minucius  Fundanus,  proconsul,  i. 

140 

Miracles  of  the  apostolic  ave,  i.  100- 
102 

Missa  catechumenorum,  ii.  156 
Missa  fidelium,  ii.  156 
Mohler  (Dr.)  on  Gnosticism  as  a 
precursor  of  Protestantism,  ii.  3 
Monarehians,  two  classes  of  them,  ii. 
292-295.  First  Class,  found  in  the 
early  Roman  church,  295.  Theo- 
dotus  the  head  of  them,  297.  The 
confessor  Natalis,  ib.  Artemonites, 
298.  Opposed  by  Novatian,  ib. 
Their  arbitrary  criticism  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  299.  The  Alogi,  301.  Se¬ 
cond  Class:  The  Patripassians,  301. 
Praxeas  opposed  by  Tertullian, 
302.  Noetus,  303.  In  conflict 
with  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  304.  The  Logos,  305- 
314.  Mediatory  Monarchian  ten¬ 
dency,  313.  Christ  a  being  in 
the  Divine  idea,  315.  Beryllus’ 
disputation  with  Origen,  316.' '  Sa- 
lieiiius,  317-335.  Paul  ofSamo- 
sata,  327-332.  Ovigen  and  Ter¬ 
tullian  on  the  Unity  in  the  Trinity, 
333.  The  term  Homoousion  con- 
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dcmned,  ib.  Denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  337.  Doctrine 
of  human  nature,  340 
Montanism,  its  character,  ii.  200. 
Tenacity  to  a  rigid  supernatural¬ 
ism,  202.  Hostile  to  the  culture 
of  all  art  and  science,  203.  His¬ 
tory  of  its  development,  204-207. 
Nearness  of  the  millennium,  208. 
The  priestly  dignity  of  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  212.  Its  over  estimate  of 
celibacy,  217.  On  second  mar¬ 
riages,  ib.  Penance,  218.  Its  op¬ 
ponents,  222 

Montanists,  the  public  speaking  of 
women,  i.  252.  Resistance  of  the 
evangelical  spirit  to  them,  388, 
407 

Montanus,  his  importance  as  founder 
of  a  sect,  ii.  199.  His  education, 
205.  On  martyrdom,  216.  I’e- 
puza,  221 

Moses  viewed  as  a  religious  re¬ 
former,  i.  13.  His  legislation  de¬ 
scribed  by  Philo,  72 
Mythical  religion,  its  use  among  the 
common  people,  i.  9,  16 

N. 

Natalis  the  Theodotian,  confessor, 
ii.  297 

Nazareans,  i.  478,  482 
Ncander  (Dr.),  Memoir  of  his  life 
and  writings,"  i.  xxiii-xxxii.  His 
Church  History  projected,  vi.  His 
literary  works,  xxix 
Neo-Platonism,  i.  40-47  221,  233- 
ii.  5 

Nepos,  Egyptian  bishop,  Chiliast,  ii. 
400 

Nero,  persecution  under,  i.  130 
Nerva,  emperor,  i.  133 
Newmn,  Rev.  J.  H.,  his  theory  of 
development,  derived  from  the 
Monatauists,  ii.  217 
Nicolaitans,  a  Gnostic  sect,  ii.  119 
Nicomedia,  meeting  of  Dioclesian  and 
Galerius  at,  i.  204.  Fire  at  the 
imperial  palace,  212 


Noetus,  Patnpassianist,  ii.  303. 

North-African  church,  its  difference 
witli  the  Alexandrine  school  on  the 
doctrine  of  human  nature,  ii.  346, 
368 

Novation,  presbyter,  sornd  account  of 
him,  i.  330-335.  His  schism,  336. 
Its  character,  339.  His  confused 
notions  of  the  visible  and  invisible 
church,  344.  Opposes  the  Arte- 
monites,  ii.  298,  452 

Novatus,  exciter  of  the  Carthaginian 
schism,  i.  312.  Participation  in 
the  Roman,  336. 

Numidian  Christians  made  captives, 
i.  355 

Numidicus,  confessor,  i.  184 

O. 

Ophites,  a  Gnostic  sect,  cho  panthe¬ 
istic  principle  prominent  in  their 
system,  ii;  107.  Ialdabaoth,  107. 
Ophiomorphus,  the  serpent-spirit, 
109.  Creation  of  man,  110.  Migra¬ 
tion  of  Christ  through  the  heavens, 
111.  Their  pantheistic  system  of 
morals,  112.  Their  antichristian 
principles,  113. 

Oracles,  Plutarch’s  defence  of,  i.  32. 
Porphyry’s  views  of  them,  43,  238. 

Origen  on  psychological  phenomena, 
i.  103.  On  the  diffusion  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  country,  109.  His 
labours  in  Arabia,  112.  Corre¬ 
spondence  with  Julia  Mamma; a, 
173.  State  of  the  Christians  under 
Philip  the  Arabian,  175.  On  the 
persecutions,  176.  Celsus,  175, 
178,  222.  On  humility,  232.  His 
ordination  in  Palestine,  232.  Bap¬ 
tism,  351.  The  military  profes¬ 
sion,  377.  Prayer,  395.  And  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  398.  Spi¬ 
ritual  worship  of  God,  401.  Ca¬ 
techumens,  423.  Infant  baptism, 
435.  Ebionites,  477.  Ophites,  ii. 
97,  112.  Simon  Magus,  123.  Ori¬ 
gen  as  a  catechist,  225.  Isaiah, 
228.  Gnosis  and  Pistis,  246-253. 
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Principles  in  relation  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  254-259.  The  Divine  at¬ 
tributes,  273.  Doctrine  of  crea¬ 
tion,  280-285.  Of  the  Logos,  307- 
314.  Anthropology,  355-369. 
Christ’s  servant-form,  372.  Hu¬ 
manity  of  Christ,  373.  Human 
soul  of  Christ,  376-381.  Redemp¬ 
tive  activity,  382.  Doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  393.  Resurrection, 
403.  Life  and  works  of  Origen, 
456-484 

Origen  the  pagan,  ii.  464 
Origen,  the  school  of,  ii.  482—496 
Ostiarii,  vergers,  i.  279 

P. 

Pacianus  of  Barcelona,  i.  343 
Paganism  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  i.  6 

Palladius,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  ii.  477 

Pallium,  the  philosopher’s  cloak,  i. 
381 ;  ii.  412. 

Pamphilus,  presbyter  of  Caesarea,  ii. 
382,  498 

Pantaenus,  catechist,  i.  112  ;  ii.  226, 
453. 

Papias  of  Hierapolis,  ii.  205 
Paraclete,  ii.  202 
Parchor  the  prophet,  ii.  57 
Parsism,  ii.  6 

Passover,  controversy  respecting,  i. 

412.  See  Easter 
Paternus  the  proconsul,  i.  190 
Patripassians,  ii.  294,  301 
Paul,  St.,  the  apostle,  visits  Arabia, 
i.  111.  Journey  to  Spain,  117. 
On  universal  priesthood,  250. 
Church  discipline,  304.  Observ¬ 
ance  of  times,  407.  Psalmody,  420. 
Labours  among  the  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians,  474.  Ebionitism,  483.  The 
Nazareans  concerning  Paul,  %b. 
Gnosis,  ii.  8 

Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
deposed  on  account  of  his  doctrine, 
i.  196.  His  theory  of  the  human 


personality  of  Christ,  ii.  327.  His 
character  and  history,  330.  Dis¬ 
putes  with  Malchion,  332.  De¬ 
lighted  with  popular  preachers, 
331 

Pausanias,  the  geographer,  on  the 
prevalence  of  unbelief,  i.  16 
Peccata  venalia,  mortalia,  i.  307 
Pella,  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  i.  475 

Penance  of  the  church,  i.  306 
Pentecost,  festival  of,  i.  416 
Pepuza,  a  place  in  Phrygia,  ii.  221 
Pcpuzians,  a  sect  of  Montanists,  ii. 
221 

Peregrinus  Proteus,  the  cynic  philo¬ 
sopher,  i.  219 

Perpetua  the  martyr,  i.  170 
Persecutions  of  Christians,  the  causes, 
i.  118-128.  Under  Nero,  130.  Do- 
mitian,  132.  Mitigated  under  Ner- 
va,  133.  Renewed  under  Trajan, 
134-138.  Hadrian,  139-143. 
Abated  under  Antoninus  Pius,  143. 
Renewed  under  Marcus  Aurelius, 
144-162.  Commodus,  162.  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  165-168.  Cara- 
ealla,  169-172.  Heliogabalus,  173. 
Alexander  Severus,  173.  Maxi¬ 
minus,  174.  Decius  Trajanus, 
180-188.  Gallus  and  Volusianus, 
188.  Valerian,  189.  Gallienus 
and  Aurelian,  194.  Dioclesian 
and  Galerius,  204-215.  Caius 
Galerius  Valerius  Maximinus,  215 
Persia,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  i. 
110 

Pescennius  Niger,  i.  165 
Peter,  St.,  his  primacy  as  founder  of 
the  Roman  church,  i.  283,  295. 
His  precedence  as  the  Man  of  Rock, 
295,  442 
Pharisees,  i.  54 

Phariseeism,  its  relation  to  Christi¬ 
anity,  i.  88 

Philemon  the  Roman  presbyter,  ii. 
484 

Philip  the  Arabian  i.  175 
Philip  of  Sida,  the  catechist,  ii. 
428 
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Philo,  the  champion  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Jews,  i.  70-73.  On  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Jews,  90 
Philosopher’s  cloak,  i.  381  ;  ii.  412 
Philumene,  ii.  151. 

Photius  on  Mani,  ii.  166.  IJippoly- 
tus,  439.  Origen,  471,  482 
Pierias  the  Alexandrian,  ii.  484. 

Plato,  his  view  of  Socrates,  i.  25. 
His  monotheism,  26.  Considers 
polytheism  as  derived  from  one 
Supreme  Unity,  34.  On  visible 
and  invisible  deities,  35 
Platonic  philosophy,  i.  24,  35.  As 
reformed,  31.  Productive  of  fa¬ 
naticism,  41.  Prepares  the  way 
for  Christianity,  46,  221  ;  ii.  19. 
Embraced  by  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  i.  71-77 

Pliny  the  elder,  his  theological 
views,  i.  14.  On  the  Essenes,  59 
Pliny  the  younger,  governor  of 
Bithynia  and  Pontus,  i.  134.  K is 
report  to  Trajan,  ib. 

Plotinus,  i.  40.  Attempts  to  restore 
the  original  Platonism,  ii.  5,  15. 
Against  the  Gnostics,  34.  Anthro¬ 
pology,  341 

Plutarch,  description  of  the  supersti¬ 
tious,  i.  IS.  Connection  between 
superstition  and  infidelity,  19.  On 
Epicureanism,  20.  Petition  of  re¬ 
ligions,  28.  Hypocrisy  of  philo¬ 
sophers,  29.  On  demons  as  inter¬ 
mediate  beings,  38.  Anthropology, 
ii.  611 

Poanitentes,  i.  304 

Polybius  on  Roman  superstition,  i.  9 
Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  i.  150, 
464.  Disputes  about  the  Passover, 
413.  Meets  with  Marcion,  ii.  138. 
Letter  to  the  Philippians,  411 
Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  i.  271, 
412 

Polytheism  the  invention  of  human 
weakness,  i.  14.  Leads  to  one 
original  essence,  34.  As  moulded 
by  the  Platonic  philosophy,  38 
Ponticus  the  martyr,  i.  157 
Porphyry,  defence  of  image  worship, 
VCL.  II. 


i.  37.  On  demons,  39.  His  col¬ 
lection  of  ancient  oracles.  43,  238. 
Against  Christianity,  127,  202, 
236,  239.  On  Origen,  ii.  464 
Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  i.  156 
Praxeas  against  the  Montanists,  ii. 
205,  221,  301 

Prayer,  its  efficacy,  i.  393.  Canon¬ 
ical  hours  for  common  prayer.  396. 
On  the  Lord’s  day  Christians 
prayed  standing,  398 
Pre-existence,  doctrine  of,  among  the 
Essenes,  i.  65.  Doctrine  of,  ii.  359 
Presbyters,  their  office,  i.  255,  263 
Priesthood  of  all  believers,  i.  249 
Priscilla,  prophetess,  ii.  207.  On 
celibacy,  217 

Procopius  the  presbyter,  i.  213,  419 
Proculus,  a  Christian  slave,  i.  165 
Prodicians,  a  Gnostic  sect,  ii.  119 
Prophetesses  in  the  early  church,  r. 
252 

Prophetic  element,  its  existence  in 
paganism  as  well  as  in  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  i.  244.  In  the 
primitive  church,  258 
Proselytes  of  justice,  i.  93.  Of  the 
gate,  ib. 

Protoctetus,  friend  of  Origen,  ii.  474 
Provincial  synods.  See  Church 
synods 

Psammon,  an  Egyptian  priest,  i.  46 
Pseudo-Basilideans,  a  Gnostic  sect,  ii. 
113 

Pseudo-Paulinists,  i.  472 
Pseudo-Petrinists,  i.  472 
Ptolemacus  the  Gnostic,  his  letter  to 
Flora,  ii.  99.  Esoteric  tradition, 
100.  Threefold  origin  of  the  law, 
102 

Pudens,  a  magistrate,  i.  141 
Pulpit  (suggestus,  pulpitum),  i.  403 
Pupian,  Cyprian’s  letter  to  him,  i. 
328 

Pythagoras  the  ancient  sage,  i.  240 

Q. 

Quadratus  the  apologist,  i.  139;  ii, 
412 

Quadragesimal  fast,  i.  415 
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Quintus  the  Phrygian,  i.  151 
Quintus  the  African  bishop,  i.  442 
Quirinus,  ii.  446 

R. 

Rain,  miraculous  shower  of,  i.  160 
Recognitions  of  Clement,  i.  495 
Resurrection,  ii.  402-404 
Revocatus  the  martyr,  i.  170 
Roman  emperors,  state  of  the  church 
under  them,  i.  128-217-  Chrono¬ 
logical  list  of,  ii.  532 
Rome,  the  metropolitical  church  of 
the  West,  i.  283-286.  Founded 
by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  284, 
296.  Not  the  centre  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  unity,  297.  Nor  supreme, 
according  to  Cyprian  and  Firmilian, 
300,  301 

Rossel,  Hermann,  the  second  volume 
of  Neander’s  Church  History  re¬ 
vised  by  him,  i.  x 
Rufinus,  church  writer,  i.  140 

S. 

Saba?ans,  or  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  ii.  16 

Sabellius,  a  Monarchian,  his  charac¬ 
ter,  ii.  317.  Discordant  views  of 
his  doctrine,  318.  Creation  of 
humanity  in  the  Logos,  320.  Hy- 
postatizing  of  the  Logos  in  Christ, 
322.  As  such,  he  is  called  the 
Son  of  God,  323.  His  humanity 
reabsorbed  at  the  Ascension,  ib. 
Apocryphal  gospel  of  the  Egypt¬ 
ians,  326.  The  tenets  of  Sabellius 
condemned  by  Dionysius,  334 
Sadducees,  their  principles,  i.  55.  De¬ 
nied  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  resurrection,  and  the  existence 
of  angels,  57.  Their  character 
given  by  Josephus,  58 
Sadduceeism,  i.  87 
Sacraments,  their  meaning-  i.  421. 
Doctrine  of  the  Alexandrians  con¬ 
cerning,  ii.  393 

Sapor,  or  Shapur  I.,  a  Persian  king, 
ii.  169,  170 


Saturnin,  founder  of  the  church  of 
Toulouse,  i.  1 16 

Saturnine  the  anti-Jewish  Gnostic, 
ii.  124 

Saturninus  the  proconsul,  i.  169 
Saturnius  the  martyr,  i.  170 
Scapula  the  proconsul,  i.  169 
Schelling,  F.  von,  Neander’s  dedica¬ 
tion  to  him,  i.  v.  Noticed,  244 
Schisms  in  the  church,  i.  228,  308 
Schliemann’s  treatise  on  “The  Cle¬ 
mentines,”  i.  488 
Scillita,  persecution  at,  i.  169 
Scriptures,  the  difference  between  a 
literal  and  spiritual  interpretation, 
i.  78.  Dioclesian’s  edict  for  their 
destruction,  206.  Read  at  public 
worship,  419 

Scythianus  the  originator  of  the  Ma- 
nichean  doctrines,  ii.  166 
Secundulus  the  martyr,  i.  170 
Secundus,  a  Numidian  bishop,  i.  208 
Seneca,  i.  10 

Septuagint  translation,  i.  75 
Serennius  Granianus  the  proconsul, 
i.  140 

Servianus  the  consul,  i.  141 
Seth,  representative  of  the  Pneuraa- 
tici,  ii.  110 
Sethians,  ii.  1 14 
Seven,  a  mystic  number,  ii.  49 
Severus,  Alexander,  i.  173 
Severus  Septimius,  emperor,  i.  165. 

His  rescript,  166 
Severus  of  Asmonina,  ii.  166 
Sibylline  books  consulted,  i.  195, 
245 

Simon  Magus,  i.  99  ;  ii.  40,  123 
Simonians,  an  eclectic  sect,  ii.  122 
Simplicius  against  Mani,  ii.  173 
Singer  assists  Neander  in  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  his  Church  History,  i.  vii 
Sins,  venial  and  mortal,  distinguished, 

_  >•  307 

Sixtus,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  193 
Slavery,  i.  370-373 
Slaves,  their  testimony  against  their 
masters  inadmissible,  i.  155 
Smyrna,  persecution  at,  i.  150 
Socrates  against  the  Sophists,  i.  7. 
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Testimony  concerning  the  Divine, 
24 

Socrates,  the  church  historian,  ii.  495 
Sophists,  their  heartless  dialectics,  i.  7 
Sozomen  on  preaching,  i.  420 
Spain,  diffusion  of  Christianity  in,  i 
117 

Speratus  the  martyr,  i.  109 
Sponsors,  or  god-parents,  i.  436 
Stationes,  or  times  for  fastinc,  i.  409  • 
ii.  215 

Stephen,  St.,  the  martyr,  i.  472 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  298,  301, 
302,  441,  444 
Stoical  philosophy,  i.  21-24 
Strabo  on  superstition,  i.  9.  Anxious 
for  a  simpler  mode  of  worship,  13 
Subdeacons,  i.  279 
Subintroductse,  i.  385 
Sunday  observed  in  remembrance  of 
Christ’s  resurrection,  i.  408.  Fast¬ 
ing  forbidden  on  that  day,  410 
Sursum  corda,  its  early  use,  i.  456 
Symbols,  Christian,  i.  405 
Symbolum,  i.  424 
Symmachus  the  Ebionite,  ii.  477 
Symphorian  of  Autun,  martyr,  i.  159 
Synods,  provincial,  i.  287 
•Syro-Persian  church,  i.  112 

T. 

Tacitus  on  “  foreign  superstition,”  i. 
122.  On  the  persecution  under 
Nero,  130.  His  treatment  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  135 

Tatian  the  apologist  converted  by 
Justin  Martyr,  ii.  426.  Discourse 
to  the  Gentiles,  427.  And  the 
Encratites,  125-129 
Terebinth  or  Buddas,  ii.  166 
ffertullian  on  the  relation  of  pao-ar 
to  Christianity,  i.  99.  Conversio 
by  psychological  phenomena,  10; 
Mutual  love  of  Christians,  lOf 
Their  courage,  106.  Diffusion  c 
Christianity,  ib.  Intelligibleness  c 
Christianity,  107.  Its  diffusion  i 
Africa,  115.  The  participation  o 
Christians  in  heathen  festivals,  124 
libei ius  proposal  to  the  senate 
128.  Rescript  of  Trajan,  138 


Letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  162. 
Extortion  ot  money  in  the  persecu¬ 
tions,  168.  Favourable  treatment 
ot  Christians  by  magistrates,  ib. 
lo  Scapula,  169.  On  voluntary 
religion,  243.  The  testimony  ot 
the  soul,  246.  Presbyters  and 
bishops,  267.  Summus  sacerdos, 
271.  Universal  priestly  right 
27 •>.  Prelectors,  280.  Svnods, 
288.  On  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter' 
296,  298.  Excommunication,  304. 
Penance,  305,  306.  Delay  of  bap¬ 
tism,  351.  Deficiencies  of  the 
church,  354.  Mixed  marriages, 
354,  391.  Payment  of  tribute  by 
Christians,  359.  Fabrication  of 
idols,  364.  Gladiatorial  shows, 
365.  Spectacles,  366.  Pleasures 
of  the  Christians,  367.  Christian 
freedom  and  equality,  373.  Civil 
offices,  374.  Necessity  of  pagan¬ 
ism  to  the  emperors,  377.  Mili¬ 
tary  profession,  378.  Life  of 
Christians  in  the  world,  379. 
Ascetics,  382.  Hypocritical  asceti¬ 
cism,  o84.  Christian  marriage, 
389.  Female  dress,  391.  Conse¬ 
cration  of  marriage,  393.  Prayer 
393,  397.  Spiritual  worship,  399. 
Symbols  of  the  Christians,  405. 
Jewish  and  Christian  festivals 
407.  Law  of  the  Sabbath,  409! 
Controversy  on  the  Sabbath,  41o" 
411.  Infant  baptism,  432.  'Bap¬ 
tism  and  confirmation,  437.  Bap¬ 
tism  of  heretics,  440.  Acapa? 
451.  Catechumens  and  believers 
among  heretics,  454.  Fourth  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  460. 
Sacramental  bread,  ib.  Ebion,  476.’ 
Ptolema?us,  ii.  99.  Marcion,  133- 
149.  Marcion’s  disciples,  151. 
Baptism  by  substitution,  157.  Ter- 
tullian  as  a  Montanist,  199.  Pro¬ 
phetic  extacy,  202.  Progressive 
development  of  the  church,  209. 
Montanistic  revelations,  '  210. 
Against  the  outward  church  211. 
Forgiveness  of  sin  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  218.  Arrogance  of  conf'es- 
2  1.2 
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sors,  219.  Against  the  enemies  of 
Montanism,  ib.  Divine  attributes, 
269.  Revelation,  272.  Creation, 
278.  Monarehians,  292.  Praxeas, 
302.  Trinity,  303.  Anthropology, 
346_353.  Humanity  of  Christ, 
375.  Baptism,  390.  Lord’s  sup¬ 
per,  393.  Intel-mediate  standing, 
401.  Life  and  writings  of  Tertul- 
lian,  442-445 
Tertullianists,  ii.  445 
Theodoret  on  Tatian’s  four  gospels,  ii. 

127.  Hermogenes,  280.  Noetus,  303 
Theodotus  the  Monarchian,  ii.  297 
Theoctistus,  bishop  of  Casarea,  ii.  470 
Theognostus,  ii.  484 
Theonas,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  i.  197 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his 
works,  ii.  268,  429 
Theophilus  Indicus, a  missionary, i.l  14 
Theotecnus,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  i.  195 
Therapeutic,  i.  67,  82-85 
Thomas  the  apostle  visits  Parthia,  i. 
113 

Thoth,  interpolated  sayings  of,  i.  245 
Thundering  legion,  i.  160 
Tiberianus,  prefect  of  Palestina  prima, 
i.  138 

Tiberius,  emperor,  i.  128 
Titus  of  Bostra,  ii.  189 
Traducianism,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
propagation  of  souls,  ii.  347 
Trajan,  emperor,  i.  134—138.  His 
rescript,  138 

Trinity  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  ii.  286.  False  analo¬ 
gies  drawn  from  other  religions, 
287.  Development  of  the  practical 
into  the  ontological  Trinity,  288. 
Its  reference  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
ib.  The  Logos,  290,  305.  Origen 
on  the  Trinity,  312 

U. 

Uchomo,  Abgar  of  Edessa,  i.  110 
Unity  of  the  church,  i.  250,  251 

V. 

Valentine  the  Gnostic,  his  birth,  ii. 
71.  On  the  primal  essence,  or 
Bythos,  72.  Idea  of  the  Horus, 


74.  The  heavenly  wisdom,  Acha- 
moth,  76.  Three  stages  of  exist¬ 
ence  :  pneumatic,  psychical,  and 
hylic  natures,  77.  Demiurge,  78. 
The  Soter,  80.  Union  of  the  Soter 
with  the  psychical  Messiah  at  his 
baptism,  88.  Nature  ot  his  redemp¬ 
tion,  90.  Psychical  and  pneumati- 
cal  Christianity,  93 
Valentinian  school,  distinguished 
members  :  Heracleon,  ii.  95-99. 
Ptolemams,  99.  Marcus,  104. 
Bardesanes,  105 

Valerian,  the  emperor,  i.  176,  189. 

His  persecuting  edict,  192 
Varro,  his  threefold  theology,  i.  10, 
119.  On  the  true  in  religion,  12 
VesproniusCandidus,  a  magistrate,  i. 
141 

Vettius  Epagathus,  martyr,  i.  155 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  his  arrogant 
claims,  i.  298.  Disputes  respect- 
ins:  Easter,  414.  Excommunicates 
Theodotus,  ii.  297 
Victoria  the  martyr,  i.  211 
Vincentius,  a  Thibari,  i.  429 
Virgins,  i.  381,  384 

W. 

West,  the  utmost  bounds  of,  its  mean¬ 
ing,  i.  1 17 

Whitsunday,  or  feast  of  Pentecost,  ob¬ 
served,  i.  416 

Worship,  on  Christian,  i.  399.  Places 
of  assembly,  i.  402.  Images  ex¬ 
cluded,  403.  Seasons  for  public 
worship  and  festivals,  406.  Its 
several  parts,  418.  Reading  the 
Scriptures,  419.  Sermon,  420. 
Singing,  ib.  Baptism,  421 

X. 

Xerophagise,  ascetics,  ii.  215 
Z. 

Zabeans.  See  Sabccans. 

Zealots,  Jewish,  i.  51 
Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  i.  196; 
ii.  330 

Zepbyrinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  298 
Zoroaster,  his  doctrine,  ii.  6. 
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Genesis  i.  26,  27,  vol.  ii.  p.  109  ;  ii.  7, 
ib. ;  xiv.  14, 17,  p.  407  ;  xvii.  ib. ; 
xxxi.  13,  p.  44  ;  xlix.  11,  p.  424 
Exodus  x.  27,  vol.  ii.  p.  344;  xix.  5, 
6,  p.  250  ;  xxviii.  p.  473  ;  xxxiii. 
18,  p.  267 ;  xxxiv.  20,  p.  261 
Leviticus  xx.  9,  xxxiv.  20,  vol.  ii. 

p.  102 

Numbers  xi.  29,  vol.  i.  p.  248 ;  xxv. 
vol.  ii.  p.  120 

Deuteronomy  iv.  19,  vol.  ii.  p.  307  ; 
xviii.  vol.  i.  p.  272  ;  xxv.  5,  p. 
370;  xxvii.  26,  vol.  ii.  p.  385; 
xxxii.  8,  9,  p.  21  ;  xxxii.  43,  p.  60 
1  Samuel  ii.  25,  vol.  i.  p.  315 
Job  xiv.  4,  vol.  ii.  p.  65,  353 
Psalms  xix.  4,  vol.  ii.  p.  280 ;  xx.  8. 
p.  394;  xlii.  5,  p.  475;  xliv.  1,  p. 
309  ;  xiv.  5,  p.  377  ;  li.  7,  p.  353  ; 


p.  22,  352  ;  xix.  14,  p.  arz  ;  x. 
vol.  ii.  p.  459  ;  xi.  13,  p.  222 ; 
27,  vol.  i.  p.  492,  vol.  ii.  p.  2: 
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..  p.  4y'Z,  voi.  ii.  p.  289  ; 
xu.  U,  42,  p.  289  ;  xii.  36,  vol. 

i.  p.  366  ;  xiii.  16_,  vol.  ii.  p.  431 ;, 
xiii.  43,  p.  358  ;  xiii.  52,  vol.  i.  p. 
497  ;  xiv.  13,  vol.  ii.  p.  459;  xvi. 
16,  p.  289  ;  xvii.  1,  p.  260;  xviii. 
20,  vol.  i.  p.  293 ;  xix.  p.  383  ; 
xix.  14,  p.  532,  vol.  ii.  p.  258 ; 
xxi.  16,  p.  473  ;  xxii.  19,  20,  p. 
465;  xxii.  21,  vol.  i.  359,  360; 
xxiii.  19,  20,  vol.  ii.  p.  465;  xxvi. 

52,  vol.  i.  p.  378;  xxviii.  19,  vol. 

ii.  p.  286 

Mark  vi.  13,  vol.  i.  p.  165  ;  vii.  8, 
p.  378 ;  x.  46,  p.  503 
Luke  i.  31,  vol.  ii.  p.  297 ;  ii.  40,  p. 
380 ;  vii.  8,  vol.  i.  p.  378 :  ix. 
50,  p.  434  ;  xii.  8,  vol.  ii.  p.  95, 
99  ;  xii.  49,  50,  p.  476  ;  xiii.  2,  p. 
64  ;  xv.  8,  p.  76  ;  xxii.  24,  vol.  i. 
p.  295. 

John  iii.  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  393;  iii.  29,  p. 
95;  iv.  34,  vol.  ii.  p.  98  ;  iv.  48, 
p.  93;  v.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  352  ;  vi. 

53,  vol.  ii.  p.  393  ;  vi.  54,  vol.  i. 
p.  449  ;  vii.  49,  p.  478  ;  viii.  24, 
vol.  ii.  248  ;  viii.  43,  45,  p.  250 ; 
ix.  3,  p.  303;  xv.  1,  vol.  i.  p. 
244  ;  xvii.  3,  vol.  p.  286  ;  xx.  19, 
26,  vol.  i.  p.  408 


xc.  4,  p.  46,  396  ;  xcv.  2,  p.  273  ; 


xcvii.  7,  p.  61 ;  cx.  p.  289  ;  cxi.  p. 
63  ;  cxlv.  p.  273 
Proverbs  xxii.  28,  vol.  ii.  p.  480 
Isaiah  vii.  9,  vol.  ii.  p.  228;  vii.  14, 
vol.  i.  p.  480  ;  viii.  23,  ix.  1,  p. 


482  ;  ix.  2,  p.  483  ;  xxxi.  7,  8,  p. 


320  ; 


483;  xliii.  19,  vol.  ii.  230  ;  liii.  2, 
vol.  i.  p.  404  :  liii.  4,  5,  vol.  ii.  p. 
369 

Jeremiah  xvii.  5,  vol.  i.  p 
xxxi.  33,  p.  427 
Joel  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  212 
Zechariah  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  339 
Malachi  iii.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  119 
2  Maccabees  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  209 
Matthew  iii.  10,  v.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  352; 
v.  17,  i  .  496 ;  v.  28,  vol.  ii.  p. 
402  ;  v.  39,  vol.  i.  p.  376;  vii.  22, 


itt  ;  mu.  v,  -ii..  p.  286  ;  xx.  19, 
26,  vol.  i.  p.  408 
Acts  i.  1  17  ' 


ui.  i.  p.  408 

17,  vol.  i.  p.  272;  ii.  46,  p. 
450;  viii.  27-40,  p.  115;  x.  46, 
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xx.  17,  p.  267;  xx.  17,  28,  p.  256; 
xxiii.  8,  p.  57  ;  xxiii.  9,  p.  57 ; 
xxiv.  5,  p.  482  ;  xxvii.  p.  400  ; 
xxviii.  p.  401. 

Romans  viii.  19,  vol.  ii.  p.  361  ;  vii. 
9,  p.  54  ;  viii.  3,  p.  384;  viii.  20, 
21,  p.  63  ;  ix.  5,  p.  303  ;  ix.  20, 
vol.  i.  p.  320;  xii.  1,  p.  249;  xii. 
7,  8,  p.  260  ;  xvi.  5,  p.  257,  402  ; 
xvi.  p.  400,  vol.  ii.  p.  410. 

1  Corinthians  i.  21,  vol.  ii.  p.  355; 

i.  25,  p.  473  :  ii.  6,  p.  230  ;  ii.  9,  p. 
230,  431  ;  ii.'  14,  p.  16,  365  ;  iii. 
17,  vol.  i.  p.  352  ;  v.  4,  p.  263  ;  v. 
7,  p.  303,  411  ;  vi.  15,  p.  263;  vi. 
19,  vol.  ii.  p.  27  ;  vii.  p.  438 ; 
vii.  21,  vol.  i.  p.  373  ;  viii.  6.  vol. 

ii.  p.  289  ;  viii.  9,  p.  27  ;  ix.  1- 
14,  vol.  i.  p.  275  ;  ix.  9,  vol.  ii. 
p.  263  ;  ix.  22,  vol.  i.  p.  342;  ix. 
24,  p.  352  ;  x.  33,  p.  342  ;  xi.  4, 
5,  vol.  ii.  p.  436;  xi.  19,  vol.  i. 
p.  472  ;  xi.  22,  p.  400  ;  xii.  2-4, 
p.  250 ;  xii.  5,  p.  252 ;  xii.  26,  p. 
342  ;  xiii.  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  169;  xiv. 
23-25,  vol.  i.  p.  453;  xiv.  30, 
p.  443  ;  xiv.  34,  p.  252  ;  xv.  vol. 
ii.  p.  46,  403  ;  xv.  28,  p.  325  ;  xv. 
29,  p.  156 ;  xvi.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  408  ; 
xvi.  8,  p.  411;  xvi.  19,  p.  257; 
xvi.  19,  20,  p.  402 

2  Corinthians  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  250  ;  viii. 
19,  vol  i.  p.  262  ;  xv.  2,  p.  352 

Galatians  i.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  256;  ii.  p. 
237  ;  v.  19,  vol.  ii.  p.  185  ;  vi.  6, 
p.  156 


Ephesians  iii.  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  23;  iv. 
5,  6,  vol.  i.  p.  440;  iv.  6,  vol.  ii. 
p.  286;  iv.  9,  p.  146  ;  v.  4,  vol. 
i.  p.  363;  v.  5,  p.  341  ;  v.  16,  p. 
363;  v.  27,  p.  344;  vi.  11,  p. 
185  ;  vi.  13,  p.  368 
Phiiippians  i.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  256;  i. 
16,  p.  447  ;  ii.  15,  p.  352  ;  iii.  14, 
p.  368;  iv.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  408 
Colossians  ii.  21,  22,  vol.  ii.  p.  466  ; 

iv.  15,  vol.  i.  p.  257,  402 
1  Thessalonians  v.  12,  vol.  i.  p.  250 

1  Timothy  i.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  256  ;  ii.  1, 
p.  377  ;  iii.  1,  p.  256  ;  iii.  2,  p. 
250,  275 ;  iii.  8,  p.  256  ;  iv.  4,  p. 
250  ;  v.  17,  p.  261,  452 ;  v.  22, 
p.  256 ;  vi.  12,  p.  424 

2  Timothy  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  250 ;  ii.  2,  p. 
256 ;  ii.  4,  p.  277  ;  iii.  7,  vol.  ii. 
p.  195  ;  iv.  7,  8,  vol.  i.  p.  368 

Titus  i.  5,  vol.  i.  p.  250,  256;  i.  7, 
p.  256 

Philemon  v.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  257 
Hebrews  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  23  ;  ii.  13,  p. 
274;  iv.  12,  p.  475  ;  xi.  3,  p.  10, 
276  ;  xii.  14,  p.  487  ;  xiii.  7,  17, 
vol.  i.  p.  250 

1  Peter  ii.  9,  vol.  i.  p.  249,  250 ;  iii. 

21,  p.  424,  427  ;  v.  13,  p.  110 
1  John  ii.  1,  2,  vol.  i.  p.  348  ;  i.  7, 
vol.  ii.  p.  218;  ii.  19,  vol.  i.  p. 
472  ;  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  286 
James  v.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  165 
Revelation  i.  5,  vol.  i.  p.  157  ;  i.  6, 
p.  274;  i.  10,  p.  408 
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Acta  Concilii  Carthagin.,  vol.  i.  p. 
208,  423,  429 

Acta  Concilii  Nicseni,  ii.,  actio  v.  edid. 

Mansi,  t.  13,  f.  167,  vol.  ii.  p.  187 
Acta  Marty  rum  (edid.  Ruinart)  Scil- 
litanorum,  Perpetuse  et  Felicitatis, 
vol.  i.  p.  169.  Perpetuse  et  Felicit. 
prsfatio,  vol.  ii.  p.  209,  212 
Acta  Feliciss.  vol.  i.  p.  209 
Acta  Justini,  vol.  i.  p.  374 


Acta  Procopii,  vol.  i.  p.  420 
Acta  Martyrum  Coptiaca,  edid.  Georgi 
Romse,  1797,  praefatio  pag.  1Q9, 
vol.  i.  p.  206 

Acta  Saturnini,  Dativi,  et  aliorum  in 
Africa  (Baluz.  Miscellanea,  t.  2), 
vol.  i.  p.  211 

Acta  Martyrii  Justini  (Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes),  vol.  ii.  p.  426 
Acta  cum  Felice  Manichaeo,  lib.  1,  . 
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9  (Augustin,  opera,  edid.  Benedict, 
t.  8),  vol.  ii.  p.  169 
Acta  Thomas,  edid.  Thilo  ;  codex 
Apocr.  f.  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  186  ;  f.  17, 

р.  175 

Alexander  Alexandrinus,  apud  Theo- 
doret.  Histor.  Ecclesiast.  lib.  1.  c. 
4,  vol.  ii.  p.  498 

Alexander  Lycopolitanus,  c.  Manichae- 
os  (Combefisii  Grrecor.  Patrum  auc- 
tarium  novissimum,  Paris,  1672,  t. 

2,  f.  4),  vol.  ii.  p.  162  ;  e.  4,  p.  179, 
187;  c.5,p.  179,187;  c. 24,  p.186. 

Apollinaris  Hierapolitanus.  Chroni- 
con  Paschale  Alexandr.,  vol.  i.  p. 
412 

Apollonius  (ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 

v.  18),  vol.  ii.  p.  206 
Arius  ad  Alexandrinos  (ap  Epiphani- 
uni  Haeres.  69,  s.  7),  vol.  ii.  p.  489 
Arnobius,  Disputatio,  e.  Gentes,  lib.  1, 

с.  13,  vol.  ii.  p.  451;  1,  39,  p. 
450  ;  2,  71,  p.  451  ;  3,  7,  vol. 
i.  p.  208;  4,  36,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 
Arnobii  Conflictus  cum  Serapione 
(Bibliothec.  patr.  Lugdunensis,  t. 
8),  p.  324 

Athanasius,  c.  Apollinarem,  lib.  2,  s. 

3,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  Historia  Arian- 
orum  ad  Monachos,  s.  64,  vol.  i.  p. 
214  ;  s.  71,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.  Oratio 
IV.  c.  Arianos,  s.  8,  p.  323  ;  s.  11, 
p.  321  ;  s.  12,  p.  323 ;  s.  13,  p. 
318;  s.  21,  22,  p.  322;  s.  23,  p. 
325  ;  s.  25,  p.  319,  321,  323,  324  ; 
s.  26,  p.  321 .  De  Sententia  Diony- 
sii,  s.  14,  p.  334.  De  Synodis,  c. 

4,  p.  329  ;  c.  43,  p.  334.'  De  De¬ 
crees  Synodi  Nicena;,  t.  1,  P.  2, 
pag.  68,  p.  489 ;  s.  26,  p.  335 

Athenagoras,  Legatio  pro  Christianis, 
f.  37,  ed.  Coloniensis.,  vol.  i.  p. 
455  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  218 
Augustinus,  c.  Faustum  Manichasum, 
lib.  11,  vol.  ii.  p.  190;  lib.  11,  c. 
3,  p.  173;  lib.  18,  p.  190;  lib. 
18,  c.  5,  p.  194;  lib.  20,  p.  178; 
lib.  32,  p.  187.  c.  Fortunatum,  lib. 
1  (appendix),  p.  193.  c.  Julian, 
opus  imperf.,  lib.  3,  c.  172,  p.  178, 


184;  c.  174,  p.  181 ;  c.  177,  p. 
185,  186;  c.  186,  p.  182,  185; 
c.  187,  p.  185.  c.  Epist..  Funda- 
menti,  c.  5,  p.  169  ;  c.  8,  p.  194; 
c.  13,  p.  172.  De  Genesi,  c.  Ma- 
nichasos,  lib.  2,  c.  39,  p.  184.  De 
Moribus  Manich.  c.  10  seqq.  p. 
191.  De  Morib.  Eccles.  Cathol.  c. 
35,  p.  193.  De  Nat  lira  Bond,  c. 
46,  p.180.  Breviculum  Collationis 
cum  Donatistis,  d.  3,  c.  13,  vol.  i. 

р.  208,  210.  De  Hteresibus,  h. 
32,  vol.  ii.  p.  192  ;  h.  86,  p.  445. 
Sermo,  202,  s.  2,  vol.  i.  417. 
Scrmo,  212,  p.  425,  427.  De 
Civitate  Dei,  lib.  5,  c.  31,  p.  12  ; 
lib.  6,  c.  5  seqq.  p.  10;  lib.  19, 

с.  33,  p.  239.  l)e  Doctrina  Christ, 
lib.  2,  c.  11,  p.  419 

Barnabas  Epistola,  c.  9,  15,  vol.  ii.  p. 

396  ;  c.  12,  p.  397 
Basilides  Tractatus  (i^ytiriKa)  in 
Disputatione  Archelai  cum  Mani,  c. 
55,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.  Apud  Clemen- 
tem  Alexandr.  Stromata,  lib.  6,  f. 
508,  p.  55  ;  f.  509,  p.  53 
Basilius  Caesar,  Epistol.  188  (ep  canon. 
1),  vol.  i.  p.  444 

Canon,  de  Canone  novi  Testamenti 
tragm.  (Antiquit.  Italic,  sevi  Jud. 
ed.  Muratori,  t.  3),  vol.  ii.  p.  410 
Celsus,  x'oya s  iXvSris,  (ap.  Originem, 
c.  Celsum,)  lib.  1,  c.  1,  vol.  i.  p. 
121  ;  c.  9,  p.  227  ;  c.  17,  p.  237  ; 
c.  28,  p.  224;  c.  67,  p.  235;  lib. 
2,  c.  13,  p.  234;  c.  27,  p.  230; 


c.  34,  p.  234  ;  c.  41,  42.  p.  235  ; 

■/ 

c.  55,  63,  67,  p.  235  ;  lib.  3,  c.  10 

seqq.  p.  228  ;  c.  44,  228  ;  c.  59, 

"S. 

p.  230 ;  c.  65,  p.  231 ;  lib.  4,  c. 

48,  p.  237  ;  c.  62  seqq.  p.  231  ; 

k 

c.  69,  p.  232  ;  c.  73,  p.  235  ;  c. 

75,  p.  333,  235;  c.  76,  p.  233;  c. 

4l 

81,  p.  283;  c.  99,  p.  283;  lib.  5, 

■Aj 

c.  63,  p.  228;  c.  61,  p.  246;  lib. 

M 

6,  c.  15,  p.  231,232;  c.  41,  p.224  ; 

,-7/1 

lib.  7,  c.  35,  p.  235  ;  c.  36,  p. 

.l\1 

229  ;  c.  42,  p.  229.  ;  lib.  8,  e.  17, 

■7r 

p.  400;  c.  21,  p.  367 ;  c.  68,  p. 

126.  Kara  f/.ayuv,  p.  223 

.^/l 
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Chronica  Edessena  (Assemani  Bibl. 

Orient,  t.  1,  f.  391),  vol.  i.  p.  403 
Claudius  Apollinaris,  ap.  Euseb.  lib. 
5,  vol.  l.  p.  162 

Clemens  Alexandrin.  ed.  Paris,  1641, 
rgoTosvrnxos,  f.  45,  vol.  ii.  p.  267  ; 
f.  69,  p.  354.  'Xaiha.yuyoi,  lib.  1,  C. 
1,  p.  455  ;  lib.  1,  c.  6,  p.  229  ;  lib. 
1,  f.  103,  vol.  i.  p.  438  ;  f.  118, 
vol.  ii.  p.  275  ;  lib.  2,  c.  8,  f.  176, 
p.  454;  lib.  2,  c.  12,  vol.  i.  p. 
390  ;  f.  142,  p.  452  ;  f.  194,  d.  p. 
396;  lib.  3,  c.  1,  p.  387,  404; 
f.  246,  p.  405;  f.  247,  p.  405, 

432  ;  f.  250,  p.  389 ;  f.  255,  p. 

385  ;  f.  256,  p.  439 ;  f.  257,  p. 

401.  Stromata,  lib.  1,  f.  272,  p. 
349  ;  f.  273,  a,  vol.  ii.  p.  229  ;  f. 
274,  p.  454  ;  f.  278,  p.  234,  235  ; 
f.  291,  p.  233 ;  f.  292,  p.  233 ;  f. 
298,  p.  240;  f.  304,  p.  119;  f. 

309,  p.  238;  f.  311,  p.  214;  f. 

313,  p.  355;  f.  318,  p.  234;  f. 

319,  vol.  i.  p.  426,  vol.  ii.  p. 
238;  f.  320,  p.  116;  f.  340,  vol. 

i.  p  418;  f.  360,  vol.  ii.  p.  234; 
lib.  2,  f.  362,  a,  p.  229  ;  f.  363,  p. 
67,  68 ;  f.  364,  p.  267  ;  f.  365,  6, 
p.  230 ;  f.  371,  p.  68,  229  ;  f.  372, 
p.  229 ;  f.  373,  p.  229 ;  f.  375,  p. 
83;  f.  379,  p.391  ;  f.  381,  p.  232; 
f.  384,  p.  229 ;  f.  407,  p.  75  ;  f. 
408,  p.  51;  f.  409,  p.  92;  f.  411, 
p.  27,  121  ;  f.  414,  vol.  i.,  p.  165; 
lib.  3,  f.  257,  p.  363;  f.  427,  vol. 

ii.  p.  69,  70  ;  f.  428,  p.  118;  f. 
431,  p.  140;  f.  436,  p.  121  ;  f. 
438,  p.  119;  f.  440,  p.  119;  f. 
444,  p.  230  ;  f.  446,  vol.  i.  p. 
386,  vol.  ii.  p.  128  ;  f.  448,  vol. 

i.  p.  262  ;  f.  449,  p.  387  ;  f.  451, 
vol.  ii.  p.  89 ;  f.  453,  p.  353 ;  f. 
457,  vol.  i.  p.  363 ;  f.  460,  d.  vol. 

ii.  p.  127,  12S,  371 ;  f.  465,  p. 
1 26. 1 29  ;  f.  466,  p.  354 ;  f.  469,  p. 
353  ;  f.  470,  p.  354,  371  ;  lib.  4, 
f.  490,  p.  231  ;  f.  503,  p.  95 ;  f. 
506,  p.  57,  65 ;  f.  507,  p.  52  ;  f. 
509,  a,  p.  53,  81  ;  f.  509,  b,  p. 
81;  f.  511,  p.  214,  340;  f.  518, 


519,  p.  242  ;  f.  528,  b,  p.  229;  f. 
533,  vol.  i.  p.  388;  f.  536,  vol. 
ii.  p.  66  ;  f.  539,  p.  49 ;  lib.  5,  f. 
546,  p.  142;  f.  549,  p.  402;  f. 

554,  p.  236  ;  f.  565,  p.  306  ;  f. 

582,  vol.  i.  p.  425;  f.  583,  d,  vol. 
ii.  p.  58 ;  f.  587,  p.  232 ;  f.  588, 
p.  267 ;  f.  591,  p.  340  ;  lib.  6,  f. 
508,  p.  55  ;  f.  621,  p.  51  ;  f.  636 
seqq.  p.  376  ;  f.  638,  639,  p.  404; 
f.  641,  p.  60,  86;  f.  644,  p.  238, 
239;  f.  647,  p.  214,  236;  f.  649, 

р.  370 ;  f.  652,  p.  243 ;  f.  655,  p. 

235;  f.  659,  b,  p.  226,  235;  f. 

660,  c,  p.  226;  f.  662,  p.  353; 

f.  667,  p.  357  ;  f.  672,  vol.  i.  p. 
244,  vol.  ii.  p.  240;  f.  675,  p. 
241  ;  f.  677,  p.  260  ;  f.  680,  vol. 

i.  p.  503 ;  f.  688,  vol.  ii.  p.  240; 

f.  690,  p.  372  ;  f.  691,  p.  243  ; 
f.  693,  p.  237 ;  lib.  7,  f.  700,  p. 
306;  f.  702,  p.  243;  f.  708,  p. 

306  ;  f.  715,  b,  vol.  i.  p.  401 ;  f. 

722,  p.  395,  vol.  ii.  p.  119;  f. 
728,  vol.  i.  p.  396 ;  f.  730,  vol. 

ii.  p.  258;  f.  732,  b,  vol.  i.  p. 

426;  f.  732,  vol.  ii.  p.  231  ;  f. 

741,  vol.  i.  p.  389  ;  f.  753,  p. 

228;  f.  754,  p.  426;  f.  755,  p. 
290,  426  ;  f.  756,  vol.  ii.  p.  232  ;  f. 
757.  p.232;  f.  759,  vol.  i.  p.  452; 
f.  762,  vol.  ii.  p.  232  ;  f.  763,  p. 
232  ;  f.  764,  p.  71.  <rU  -r^ovirio; 
cuty/jiivos,  c.  11,  vol.  i.  p.  387 ;  c. 
21,  vol.  ii.  p.  354;  c.  42,  vol.  i.  p. 
272.  'TV»vt iiruiT’is,  apud  Euseb. 
Prap.  Evang.  lib.  2,  c.  2,  vol.  ii.  p. 
454  ;  Epistoli  Euseb.  b.  iii.  p.  454 

Clemens  Romanus,  Epistola  I.  ad 
Cor.  c.  5,  vol.  i.  p.  117 ;  c.  32, 
33,  vol.  ii.  p.  388;  c.  40,  p.  408; 

с.  42,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  256,  263  ; 
c.  42,  p.  263.  Clementina;  Homila;, 
h.  2,  c.  6,  p.  489 ;  c.  9,  p.  489 ; 
c.  17,  p.499;  c.  38,  p.  495  ;  h. 
3,  c.  19,  p.  497  ;  c.  20,  p.  489, 
490;  c.  22,  23,  r.  492,  493;  c. 
26,  p.  491  ;  c.  42,  p.  489;  c.  51, 
p.  496;  h.  8,  c.  5,  p.  490;  c.  7, 
p.  497  ;  c.  10,  p.  354;  c.  11,  12, 
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р.  492  ;  c.  22,  23,  p.  492  ;  h.  16, 

с.  10,  p.  495;  c.  12,  vol.  ii.  p. 
327  ;  h.  17,  c.  18.  vol.  i.  p.  496 ; 
c.  19,  p.  487;  h.  18,  c.  13,  p. 
492.  Clementina;  Kecognitiones, 
p.  44  ;  lib.  8,  c.  53,  p.  495 

Commodianus,  Instructiones,  vol.  i. 
p.  94 ;  i.  26,  vol.  ii.  p.  448 ;  i.  47, 
vol.  i.  p.  318;  i.  48,  p.  388;  i. 
57,  vol.  ii.  p.  448 ;  i.  59,  vol.  i. 
p.  390  ;  i.  61,  vol.  ii.  p.  448  ;  i. 
62,  vol.  i.  p.  388;  i.  66,  p.  276, 
330  ;  i.  76,  p.  420,  456  ;  i.  79,  p. 
399  ;  i.  80,  vol.  ii.  p.  449 
Commonitorium,  quomodo  sit  agen¬ 
dum  cum  ManiehcCis  (August,  ed. 
Bened.  t.  8.  append.),  vol.  ii.  p. 
193 

Concilium  Illiberitanum,  c.  13,  vol. 
i.  p.  384;  c.  18,  p.  276;  c.  25, 
p.  319  ;  c.  26,  p.  410  ;  c.  33,  p. 
284;  c.  36,  p.  405,  410;  c.  43, 
p.  416;  c.  62,  p.  363,  c.  77,  p. 
324 

Concilium  Neocrcsariense,  c.  12,  vol. 
i.  p.  331 

Constitutiones  Apostolical,  lib.  2,  c. 
28,  vol.  i.  p.  452;  lib.  8.  c.  17, 
vol.  ii.  p.  470 ;  c.  26,  vol.  i.  p. 
280  ;  c.  31,  p.  363;  c.  32,  p.  274 
Cornelius,  ep.  11.  Epistola  ad  Fabium. 
episc.  Antiochenum,  ap.  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  643,  vol.  i.  p.  280 ; 
332,  vol.  ii.  p.  452 
Cyprianus,  ed.  Baluz,  ep.  1,  ad  Do- 
natum,  vol.  i.  p.  309,  346,  365  ; 
ep.  2,  p.  185,  322;  ep.  3,  p.  286, 
314;  ep.  4,  p.  186;  ep.  5,  p.  267, 
278,  312;  ep.  6,  p.  319;  ep.  7,  p. 
187  ;  ep.  9,  p.  316  ;  ep.  11,  p.  316  ; 
ep.  12,  p.  321 ;  ep.  13,  p.  3,  279, 
321  ;  ep.  14,  p.  185,  186,  314, 
318,  321 ;  ep.  18,  p.  184  ;  ep.  21, 
p.  184;  ep.  22,  p.  319,  320  ;  ep. 
26,  p.  306  ;  ep.  31,  p.  182,  334; 
ep.  33,  p.  278  ;  ep.  38,  p.  325  ;  ep. 
40,  p.  182,  288,  310  ;  ep.  42,  p. 
336;  ep.  49,  p.  312,  313,  324; 
ep.  52,  ad  Antonianum,  p.  306,  326, 
327,  332,  334,  339,  340,  341, 


vol.  ii.  p.  402;  ep.  54,  vol.  i.  p. 
327;  ep.  55,  ad  Cornelium,  p.  188, 
313,  327  ;  ep.  56,  p.  158;  ep.  59, 
p.  434;  ep.  60,  p.  355  ;  ep.  61,  ad 
Euchratem,  p.  370  ;  ep.  62,  ad  Pom- 
ponium,  p.  385  ;  ep.  63,  p.  459  ;  ep. 
66,  ad  Fernenesium,  p.  276,  277  ; 
ep.  68,  p.  278,  302,  vol.  ii.p.  331 ; 
ep.  69,  ad  Pupianum,  vol.  i.  p.  328, 
345  ;  ep.  70,  p.  436,  446, 447  ;  ep. 
71,  ad  Quintum,  p.  441, 442,  443; 
ep.  72,  ad  Stephanum,  p.  438,  442  ; 
ep.  72,  ad  Jubajanum,  p.  438  ;  ep. 
73,  p.  443,  447  ;  ep.  74,  ad  Pom- 
peiium,  p.  299,  300,  445  ;  ep.  75,  p. 
175,  280,  288,  301,  306,  441,  443, 
446,  456  ;  ep.  76,  ad  Magnum,  p. 
425,  427,  429, 447  ;  ep.  77,  p.  191  ; 
ep.  82,  ad  Successum,  p.  192  ;  ep. 
83,  p.  193;  ep.  ad  Demetrianum, 
p.  358.  De  I  apsis,  p.  185,  320, 
461  (edid.  Baluz.  f.  189),  vol.  ii. 
p.  383.  Be  Habitu  Virginum, 
vol.  i.  p.  383,  384,  391.  De 
Spectaculis,  p.  368  ;  c.  24,  p.  365. 
De  Mortalitate,  p.  358,  463.  De 
Opere  et  Eleemosynis,  p.  457,  vol. 
ii.  p.  392.  De  Unitate  Ecclesia;, 
vol.  i.  p.  292.  De  Oratione  Do¬ 
minica,  p.  456.  Apologia,  p.  188. 
De  Testimoniis,  initio,  vol.  ii.  p. 
446;  c.  25,  vol.  i.  p.  352,  vol.  ii. 
p.  393  ;  c.  26,  vol.  i.  p.  352 ;  c. 
28,  p.  316  ;  c.  54,  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 
Finis,  p.  446.  De  Rebaptismate, 
vol.  i.  p.  446,  447 

Diognetus,  Epistola  ad,  vol.  i.  p.  96 ; 

s.  11,  vol.  ii.  p.  388 
Dionysius  Alexandrinus,  apud  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  v.  5  (Epist.  ad  Ste¬ 
phanum),  vol.  i.  p.  441  ;  vi.  41 
(ep.  ad  Fabium  Antiochenum),  p. 
180;  vi.  46  (ad  Novatianum),  p. 
336 ;  vii.  1  (ad  Sixtum  Secun¬ 
dum),  p.  444 ;  vii.  5,  p.  441 ;  vii. 
6,  vol.  ii.  p.  324 ;  vii.  7  (ad  Phi- 
lemonem),  p.  484;  vii.  8,  vol.  i.  p. 
339;  vii.  9,  p.  445;  vii.  11,  p. 
192  ;  vii.  22,  p.  35S;  vii.  24  (crs^i 
IcrayyjXi^v),  vol.  ii.  p.  400.  Pne- 
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paratio  Evangel,  lib.  15 
tpi/muf),  p.  484.  Apud  Athana- 
sium,  de  Sententia  Dionysii  (s'A ty- 
xa)  azvraXoyicc,  ad  Dionysium 
Rom),  p.  337  ;  s.  14  (ep.  ad  Am¬ 
monium  et  Euphranor.),  p.  334. 
Apud  Routh,  Reliquiae  Sacra:,  vol. 
ii.  (ad  Basilidem),  p.  484 
Dionysius  Rom.  apud  Athanasium,  de 
Deeretis  Synodi  Nicenae,  s.  25 
(dvasT^otr*)),  vol.  ii.  p.  340 
Disputatio  Archelai  cum  Maui.  Opera 
Hippolyti  ed.  Fabricius,  f.  193, 
vol.  ii.  p.  194 

Ebedjesu,  Catalogus  Scriptorum. 
Assemani  Biblioth.  Orient.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  440 

Ephraem  Syrus.  opera  Syriace  et  La- 
tine,  t.  2,  Sermo  1,  f.  438  seqq., 
vol.  ii.  p.  134;  Sermo  14,  f.  468, 
d.  p.  140;  Sermo  102,  s.  6,  f.  551, 
552,  p.  147  ;  f.  553,  555,  p.  106. 
Ap  Wegener  de  Maniehasorum 
Indulgentiis,  Lips.  1827,  pag.  69 
seqq.  p.  192 

Epiphanius,  Homes,  h.  26,  s.  3,  9,  vol. 
ii.  p.  112;  H.  30,  vol.  i.  p.  479, 
485  ;  s.  15,  p.  494 ;  s.  16,  p.  459  ; 
s.  18,  p.  494  ;  s.  25,  p.  479 ;  H. 
33,  s.  3,  vol  ii.  p.  99 ;  H.  38,  vol. 
i.  p.  456;  H.  44,  s.  2,  vol.  ii.  p. 
152  ;  H.  48,  p.  207  ;  H.  51,  p. 
223 ;  H.  54,  p.  297  ;  H.  64,  p. 
461;  H.  62,  p.  319,  322,  326; 

H.  67,  p.  328,  485.  Expositio 
Fidei  Catholicae,  c.  21,  vol.  i.  p. 
419 

Epistolae,  Ecclesiae  Romanae  ad  Ec- 
clesiam  Carthageniensem  (Cypr. 
ep.  2),  vol.  i.  p.  185,  322;  Con- 
fessorum  ad  Cypr.  (Cypr.  ep.  26), 
p.  306  ;  Ecclesia:  Smymens.  (Eu- 
seb.  lib.  iv.  c.  15),  p.  150,  464  ; 
Ecclesiarum  Ludg.  et  Vienn.  (Eu- 
seb.  lib.  v.  c.  1  seqq.)  p.  154,  382  ; 
Petri  ad  Jacobum  (praefatio  Cle- 
mentinarum),  p.499;  Synodi  ad 
Paulum  Samosatinum  (Mansi  Cone.  | 

I,  f.  1034),  vol.  ii.  p.  329 
'Haatou  {Lva.fiarix.ovj  ed.  Lawrence, 


Oxon.  1819,  vol.  ii.  p.  489;  f.  38, 
59,  v.  32,  36,  p.  489 
Euodius  Uzal.  de  Fide  contra  Mani- 
choeos,  c.  4,  vol.  ii.  p.  188  ;  c.  10, 

р.  178;  c.  11,  p.  173;  c.  28,  p. 
187 

Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  i.  c.  7 
vol.  ii.  p.  479;  c.  10,  vol.  i.  p 
113;  c.  10,  s.  ii.  p.  117;  lib.  2 

с.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  444 ;  c.  13,  p.  417 
c.  23,  p.  431 ;  lib.  3,  c.  .1,  vol.  i 

р.  Ill ;  c.  5,  p.  475  ;  c.  28,  vol 
ii.  p.  47  ;  lib.  4,  c.  3,  p.  412  ;  c.  6 
vol.  c.  p.  476;  c.  13,  vol.  ii.  p 
141  ;  c.  15,  vol.  i,  p.  150,  464 
vol.  ii.  p.  148  ;  c.  16,  17,  p.  417 

с.  23,  vol.  i.  p.  284,  286 ;  c.  26,  p 
140,  144,  414 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  433  ;  c 
29,  p.  128 ;  c.  30,  p.  492 ;  c,  37 

р.  412  ;  lib.  5,  c.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  154 

с.  3,  p.  382,  vol.  ii.  p.  221 ;  c.  5 
vol.  i.  p.  162,  444 ;  c.  12,  vol.  ii 
p.  496  ;  c.  13,  p.  151  ;  c.  16,  p 
206,  208  ;  c.  17,  p.  412;  c.  18 

р.  206 ;  c.  20,  p.  434 ;  c.  21,  vol 
i.  p.  163  ;  c.  24,  p.  271,  299,412 
415,  460;  c.  26,  vol.  ii.  p.  439 

с.  27,  p.  496;  c.  28,  p.  291,  298 
300;  lib.  6,  c.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  115 
vol.  ii.  p.  454 ;  c.  6,  p.  225,  458 
c.  7,  vol.  i.  p.  167 ;  c.  9,  p.  140 
c.  10,  p.  176;  vol.  ii.  p.  224;  c 

11,  p.  454  ;  c.  13,  p.  454 ;  c.  14,  p 
456,  458  ;  c.  15,  p.  467  ;  c.  17,  p 
478,  c.  19,  vol.  i.  p.  112,  238 
274,  vol.  ii.  p.  470  ;  c.  20,  p.  315 
c.  27,  p.  476;  c.  28,  vol.  i.  p 
174;  c.  31,  vol.  ii.  p.  479  ;  c.  32 

р.  480;  c.  33,  p.  315;  c.  36,  p 
472;  c.  37,  p.  481;  c.  39,  p.  482 

с.  41,  vol.  i.  p.  180,  183;  c.  43,  p 
280,  332,  438,  vol.  ii.  p.  452  ;  c 
46,  vol.  i.  p.  336,  338  ;  lib.  7,  c.  2 
vol.  ii.  p.  482 ;  c.  6,  p.  324  ;  c.  7 
vol.  i.  p.  444,  vol.  ii.  p.  484  ;  c.  8 
vol.  i.  p.  339  ;  c.  9,  p.  427,  444 
c.  10,  p.  189;  c.  11,  p.  192; 

12,  vol.  ii.  p.  148  ;  c.  13, 15,  vo 
i.  p.  194;  c.  18,  p.  404 ;  c.  19,  p. 
420;  c.  22,  vol.  i.  p.  358;  c.  24, 
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vol.  ii.  p.  400;  c.  30,  p.  328,  330, 
409 ;  c.  32,  p.  497 ;  lib.  8,  c.  2, 
vol.  i.  p.  205 ;  c.  4,  p.  203.  Prae- 
paratio  Evangelica,  lib.  2,  c.  2,  vol. 
ii.  p.  454  ;  lib.  3,  c.  7,  vol.  i.  p. 
38;  lib.  4,  c.  2,  p.  201;  c.  7,  p. 
43;  c.  13,  p.  36;  c.  21,  22,  p.39; 
lib.  5,  c.  l,p.  202;  lib.  6,  c.  10,  p. 
60;  fin.  \ol.  ii.  p.  106;  lib.  7.  c. 
8,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  Demonstratio  Evan¬ 
gelica,  lib.  3,  pag.  134,  p.239.  Vita 
Constantina,  lib.  ii.  c.  32  seqq., 

р.  205  ;  c.  50,  p.  201.  De  Mar- 
tyribus  Pala:st.  c.  1,  3,  9,  p.  213  ; 

с.  4,  vol.  ii.  p.  497  ;  c.  10,  p.  148 ; 
c.  11,  f.  388,  p.  497.  Adversus 
Hieroclem.  vol.  i.  p.  241 

‘Et/ayyl  Xiov  xar’  AiyuTrlou;,  apud 

Epiph.  h.  62,  vol.  ii.  p.  326  ^ 
Evangelium  ad  Hebrseos,  apud  Epiph, 
h.  30,  s.  13,  vol.  i.  p.  481.  Apud 
Hieron,  in  Micham.  lib.  2,  c.  7 
(t.  6,  f.  520).  Apud  Orig.  in  Joann, 
t.  2,  s.  6,  p.  484 

Faustus  Manichaeus,  apud  August,  c. 
Faustum,  lib.  11,  18,  vol.  ii.  p. 
190  ;  lib.  20,  p.  178 ;  lib.  32,  p. 
187,  192 

Felix  Manichaeus,  apud  August,  c, 
Felicem.  lib.  1,  c,  19,  vol.  ii.  p. 
193 

Firmilianus,  Episc.  Caesar.  Epistola 
ad  Cypr.  (Cypr.  ep.  75),  vol.  i.  p. 
175,  280,  288,  301,  306,  441,  443, 
446,  456 

Gennadius,  c.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  447 
Gobarus,  apud  Photium,  cod.  235, 
vol.  ii.  p.  431 

Gregorius  JSIaz.  Orat.  25,  vol.  i.  p. 
113 

Gregorius  Nyss.  Vita  Gregorii  Thau- 
maturgi,  c.  27,  vol.  ii.  p.  494 
Hegesippus,  apud  Euseb.  lib.  2,  c,  23, 
vol.  ii.  p.  430  ;  lib.  3,  c.  19,  20, 
vol.  i.  p.  133  ;  lib.  4,  c.  22,  vol. 

11.  p.  432 

Heracleon  in  Evang.  Joann,  apud 
Orig.  in  Joann,  t.  2,  s.  15,  vol.  ii. 
p.  80  ;  t.  6,  s.  23,  p.  89  ;  t.  9,  s. 

12,  p.  104;  t.  10,  s.  14,  p.  91; 


s.  19,  p.  91  ;  t.  13,  s.  11,  vol.  i. 
p.  426,  vol.  ii.  p.  92  ;  s.  16,  p.  78 ; 

s.  25,  30,  p.  78;  s.  48,  p.  80;  s. 
51,  p.  78;  s.  59,  p.  78;  t.  20,  s. 
20,  p.  78.  In  Evangel.  Lucse, 
apud  Clement.  Strom.,  lib.  4,  f. 
503,  p.  95 

Heraclianus,  episc.  Clialcedon.,  ap. 

Phot.  cod.  95,  vol.  ii.  p.  166 
Hennas,  Pastor,  Fabr.  cod.  Apocr. 
cod.,  c.  1,  2  (p.  1009),  vol.  ii.  p. 
391 ;  lib.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  385,  409 
Hieronymus  (ed.  Martianay),  Epist. 
5  ad  Ctesipliont.  vol.  ii.  p.  472 ; 
Ep.  27,  ad  Marcellum,  p.  216  ;  Ep. 
29,  ad  Paulum,  p.  473;  Ep.  41, 
ad  Pamach.  et  Ozean.  p.  337,  469  ; 
Ep.  71,  ad  Lucin.,  vol.  i.  p.  461 , 
Ep.  72,  ad  Vitalem,  p.  411;  Ep. 
83,  ad  Magnum,  vol.  ii.  p.  412  ; 
Ep.  146,  ad  Evangel.,  vol.  i.  p. 
264;  Ep.  148,  p.  113.  De  Viri- 
bus  Illustribus,  c.  1,  p.  315  ;  c.  3. 
p.  482 ;  c.  20,  vol.  ii.  p.  412 ;  c. 
25,  vol.  i.  p.  374  ;  c.  36,  vol.  ii.  p. 
225;  c.  42,  vol.  i.  p.  163;  c.  47, 
vol.  ii.  p.  496;  c.  53,  p.  446;  c. 
67,  vol.  i.  p.  309  ;  c.  72,  vol.  ii.  p. 
165  ;  c.  77,  p.  498  ;  c.  79,  p.  449. 
Adversus  Rufinum,  vol.  ii.  f.  1, 
p.  310;  vol.  iv.  lib.  1,  f.  358,  p. 
497  ;  lib.  1,  f.  359,  p.  496,  497  ; 
lib.  2,  f.  411,  p.  472  ;  f.  413,  p. 
589  ;  f.  414,  p.  471 ;  f.  425,  p.  498. 
Commentar.  in  Isaiam,  lib.  1.  c.  1, 

t.  3,  f.  71  (ed.  Vallarsi,  Venet. 
1767,  t.  4,  p.  21),  vol.  i.  p.  483  ; 
lib.  2,  c.  5,  ad  Isai.  5,  18,  f.  83 
(ed.  Vallarsi,  p.  130),  p.  483;  lib. 
9,  c.  29,  v.  18,  f.  250  (ed.  Vallarsi, 
p.  398),  p.  482.  Ad  Isai,  31 :  7, 
8,  f.  261  (ed.  Vallarsi,  p.  425),  p. 
483.  Commentar.  in  Micham,  lib. 
2,  c.  7,  t.  6,  f.  520,  p.  484 

Hilarius  in  Epist.  ad  Ephes.  c.  4,  v. 
12,  vol.  i.  p.  252.  In  Epist.  ad 
Timoth.  vol.  i.  c.  3,  p.  264;  vol. 
ii.  c.  3,  7,  vol.  ii.  p.  195.  De  >Sy- 
nodis,  s.  86,  p.  334 
Hippolytus  contra  Noetum,  s.  1,  vol. 
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ii.  p.  303.  Apud  Phot.  cod.  121, 
202,  p.  442 

Ignatius,  Epistola  ad  Ephes.  c.  11, 

°  vol.  i.  p.  272;  c.  20,  vol.  ii.  p. 
392.  Ep.  2,  ad  Polycarp,,  s.  5, 
vol.  i.  p.  393.  Ad  Magnes.  c.  9, 
p.  393,  410.  Ad  Smyrn.  s.  2,  vol. 
ii.  p.  369 

Irenams  (ed.  Massuet.),  Ha:res.,  lib. 

I,  c.  1,  s.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  72  ;  c.  3,  s. 
5,  p.  75 ;  c.  5,  s.  2,  p.  82 ;  c.  6, 
vol.  i.  p.  364;  c.  7,  s.  3,  4,  vol.  ii. 

р.  84  ;  c.  8,  s.  4,  p.  80 ;  c.  10,  vol. 

i.  p.  116  ;  c.  11,  s.  2,  vol.  ii.  p. 

101  ;  c.  12,  s.  3,  p.  83  ;  c.  21,  s. 

4,  p.  154;  c.  24,  p.  49, 114,  146  ; 

с.  25,  p.  117  ;  c.  26,  vol.  i.  p.  481 ; 
s.  2,  p.  481,  vol.  ii.  p.  43,  120 ; 
c.  27,  s.  2,  p.  1-16  ;  c.  31,  p.  115 ; 
lib.  2,  c.  4,  p.  14;  c.  10,  s.  1,  p. 
343;  c.  16.  p.  49;  c.  22,  s.  4, 
vol.  i.  p.  431 ;  c.  28,  s.  3,  vol.  ii. 

р.  343,  344 ;  c.  32,  s.  4,  vol.  i.  p. 

102  ;  lib.  3,  c.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  33  ; 

с.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  272,  284  ;  s.  4,  vol. 

ii.  p.  139  ;  c.  4,  vol.  i.  p.  117  ;  c. 

5,  vol.  ii.  p.  32  ;  c.  7,  p.  437  ;  c. 

II,  p.  120;  s.  9,  p.  223;  c.  12, 
vol.  i.  p.  259 ;  c.  13,  s.  4,  vol.  ii. 

р.  270  ;  c.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  267  ;  c. 
15,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  37  ;  c.  17,  p. 
390;  c.  18,  20  (alias  22),  p.  384; 

с.  22,  p.  374 ;  c.  24,  s.  1,  vol.  i.  p. 
290  ;  c.  31,  vol.  ii,  p.  384  ;  lib.  4, 
c.  13,  14,  p.  389 ;  c.  18,  vol.  i.  p. 
458  ;  s.  4,  p.  453  ;  c.  26,  p.  267  ; 
c.  30,  p.  164, 379  ;  c.  33,  s.  6,  vol. 
ii.  p.  435  ;  s.  7,  vol.  i.  p.  290  ;  s. 
9,  p.  165  ;  lib.  5,  c.  1,  s.  1,  vol.  ii. 
p.  374,  383  ;  c.  32,  p.  398 ;  c.  35, 
p.  397.  Epistola  ad  Victorem,  ap. 
Euseb.  v.  24,  vol.  i.  p.  299,  460. 
Epistola  ad  Florinum,  ap.  Euseb. 
v.  20,  vol.  ii.  p.  434 

Isidorus,  Comment,  in  Prophet.  Par- 
chor.  ap.  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  6,  f. 
641,  vol.  ii.  p.  57 

Julius  Africanus,  Epistola  ad  Aristi- 
dem,  ap.  Euseb.  6,  31  (Routh,  Reliq. 
Sacr.  vol.  ii.  p.  115),  vol.  ii.  p.  479 


Justinus  Martyr  (ed.  Colon.  1686), 
Apologia  I.  s.  66,  vol.  ii.  p.  303  ;  f. 
45,  vol.  i.  p.  102;  f.  63,  p.  104; 
f.  350,  p.  93  ;  f.  48,  vol.  ii.  p.  305  ; 
f.  50,  51,  p.  413.  Apologia  II. 
vol.  i.  p.  347,  359,  381,  393,420, 
422,  413 ;  f.  56,  vol.  ii,  p.  338 ;  f. 
58,  vol.  i.  p.  133;  f.  63,  p.  104; 
f.  74,  vol.  ii.  p.  424 ;  f.  75,  p.  297 ; 
f.  81,  p.  420  ;  f.  88,  vol.  i.  p.  87  ; 
f.  92,  vol.  ii.  p.  424 ;  f.  98,  vol.  i. 
p.  109;  s.  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  375;  s. 
61,  vol.  i.  p.  422.  Diologus  c. 
Trvphone  Juda:o,  f.  218,  p.  12, 
381 ;  f.  247,  vol.  ii.  p.  422 ;  f. 
259,  vol.  i.  p.  413  ;  f.  266,  p.474; 
f.  267,  p.  474,  vol.  ii.  p.  304 ;  f.  273, 

р.  424;  f.  291,  vol.  i.  p.  480;  f. 

315,  p.  481 ;  f.  317,  vol.  ii.  p.  385 ; 
f.  320,  p.  423  ;  f.  322,  p.  385  ;  f. 
327,  331,  p.  305  ;  f.  338,  vol.  i.  p. 
413  ;  f.  344,  vol.  ii.  p.  339  ;  f.  345, 
vol.  i.  p.  179  ;  f.  349,  vol.  ii.  p. 
421  ;  f.  358,  p.  179  ;  f.  370,  p.  86. 
Cohortatio,  p.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  419. 
Aoyo >  'TQOi  "EXXuvaf,  p.  420.  Edit* 
Benedict.  Apol.  vol.  i.  s.  4,  6,  8,  p. 
417 

Lactantius,  Institutiones,  lib.  4,  c.  27, 
vol.  i.  p.  301 ;  lib.  5,  c.  11,  p.  174 ; 
lib.  6,  c.  13,  p.  240.  De  Mortib. 
persecutorum,  c.  10,  p.  212,  215  ; 

с.  16,  p.  241 

Leontius  Byzantinus  contra  Nestori- 
um  etEutychen  (translation),  Greek 
fragments  in  Erlich  Dissertatio  de 
Erroribus  Pauli  Samosatini,  Lips. 
1745  (p.  23),  vol.  ii.  p.  328 
Mani,  Epistola  Fundamenti,  ap. 
August,  de  Epist.  Fund.  c.  13,  vol. 
ii.  p.  173.  De  Fide  contra  Mani- 
c.haeos  (Euod.  Uzal.),  c.  4.  p.  188 ; 
c.  11,  p.  173.  Thesaurus,  ap. 
August,  de  Natura  Boni,  c.  46,  p. 
1 80.  Epistola  ad  Scythianum  Fab- 
ricius  Biblioth.  Graca,  vol.  vii.  f. 

316,  p.  167.  Epistola  ad  Virginem 
Menoeh,  ap.  August,  op.  imp.  c. 
Julian.,  lib.  3,  c.  174,  p.  181,  182; 
c.  172,  p.  184.  Ad  Patricium,  ap. 


August,  opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian, 
c.  186,  p.  185.  Ad.  Abdam,  Fabr. 
Biblioth.  Gracca  (edit,  nova),  vol. 
vii.  f.  316,  p.  186.  Epistoke  Fabr. 
Biblioth.  Grasca,  vol.  vii.  f.  316,  p. 
192 

Melito  Sard,  apud  Euseb.  lib.  4,  c. 

26,  vol.  i.  p.  141,  145 
Methodius,  Combefis.  Biblioth.  Gra?c. 
patr.  auctar.  noviss.  p.  1,  i'.  113, 
vol.  i.  p.  494.  -zioi  x.TitT[t.u.Ta'i.  ap. 
Phot.  cod.  235,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.  De 
Libero  Arbitrio,  Galland,  Biblioth. 
Patr.  t.  3,  f.  762,  p.  78 
Miltiades,  (rt^l  rov  Xe/v  tv 

ixtrrxirii  XaXtiV,  vol.  ii.  p.  214 
Minucius  Felix,  Octavius,  vol.  i.  p. 
121,  124,  126;  c.  8,  p.  105,  107, 
375  ;  c.  9,  p.  105 

Montanus,  apud  Epiphan.  Ha;res.  48, 
Euseb.  lib.  5,  c.  16,  vol.  ii.  p.  207 
Hovatianus  de  Trinitate,  c.  6,  8,  vol. 
ii.  p.  270.  Epist.  ad  Dionys. 
Alexandr.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  6,  c.  46, 
vol.  i.  p.  338 

Optatus  Milevensis  de  Schismate 
Donatistarum,  ed.  Du  Pin  (p. 
174),  vol.  i.  p.  208  ;  lib.  1,  c.  22, 

р.  215 

Origenes,  c.  Celsum,  lib.  1,  c.  1,  vol. 

i.  p.  102,  103,  104,  149  ;  c.  2,  p. 
5 ;  c.  4.  p.  222,  vol.  ii.  p.  268  ;  c. 
9,  vol.  i.  p.  227,  vol.  ii.  p.  247  ; 

с.  28,  vol.  i.  p.  224;  c.  32,  vol. 

ii.  p.  381  ;  c.  46,  vol.  i.  p.  103 ; 
c.  57,  vol.  ii.  p.  123;  c.  67,  vol. 
i.  p.  235,  348;  lib.  2,  c.  1,  p. 
478;  c.  9,  vol.  ii.  p.  377  ;  c.  10. 
xml.  i.  p.  234;  c.  23.  vol.  ii.  p. 
381 ;  c.  27,  vol.  i.  p.  230  ;  c.  34, 
41,  42,  p.  234,  235;  c.  55,  63,  67, 
p.  235 ;  lib.  3,  f.  55,  p.  97  ;  c.  7, 

р.  123  ;  c.  8,  p.  176  ;  c.  9,  p.  109  ; 

с.  10,  p.  228;  c.  14,  p.  123;  c. 
15,  p.  178;  c.  24,  p.  103;  c.  27, 
vol.  ii.  p.  151  ;  c.  29,  vol.  i.  p. 
348  ;  c.  41,  vol.  ii.  p.  377  ;  c.  42, 

р.  381 ;  c.  44,  vol.  i.  p.  228 ;  c.  46, 
vol.  ii.  p.  248  ;  c.  50,  vol.  i.  p.  422  ; 

с.  51,  p.  305,  423  ;  c.  59,  p.  230  ; 


c.  65,  p.  230  ;  c.  70,  vol.  ii.  p. 
284  ;  c.76,  p.  364  ;  lib.  4,  c.  15,  p. 
381 ;  c.  16,  p.  373  ;  c.  36,  vol.  i.  p. 
222  ;  c.  40,  vol.  ii.  p.  363 ;  c.  48, 
vol.  i.  p.  237  ;  c.  57,  vol.  ii.  p. 


403;  c.  62,  69,  vol.  i.  p.  234;  c. 
69,  vol.  ii.  p.  405  ;  c.  69,  75,  76, 
81,  vol.  i.  p.  232,  233  ;  c.  73, 
75,  p.  235;  c.  99,  p.  233  ;  lib.  5, 
c.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  283  ;  c.  23,  p. 
284;  c.  25,  vol.  i.  p.  123  ;  c.  54, 
vol.  ii.  p.  152  ;  c.  61,  vol.  i.  p. 
246,  481  ;  c.  63,  p.  228  ;  lib.  6,  c. 

12  seqq.  vol.  ii.  p.  247  ;  c.  13,  p. 
218  ;  c.  15,  vol.  i.  p.  231,  232  ;  c. 
24,  vol.  ii.  p.  465  ;  c.  25,  vol.  i. 

р.  125;  c.  28,  p.  177  ;  c.  35,  p. 
235;  c.  36,  41,  p.  224;  c.  42, 
vol.  ii.  p.  51  ;  c.  44,  p.  358 ;  c. 
75,  p.  381 ;  c.  77,  p.  373,  374 ; 
lib.  7,  c.  26,  vol.  i.  p.  177 ; 
lib.  8,  c.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  308  ; 

с.  17,  vol.  i.  p.  124,  400  ;  c.  21, 

р.  367;  c.  22,  p.  416;  c.  41,  p. 
149;  c.  63,  67,  p.  125;  c.  68,  p. 
179  ;  c.  69,  p.  149  ;  c.  70,  p.  178; 

с.  72,  p.  123;  fin.  p.  377.  In 
Joannem,  t.  1,  s.  9,  vol.  ii.  p. 
253,  256  ;  11,  p.  256;  16,  p. 
357  ;  17,  vol.  i.  p.  360;  22,  vol. 
ii.  p.  363  ;  30,  p.  377  ;  32,  p.  309  ; 
40,  p.  275  ;  42,  p.  312;  t.  2.  s.  1, 
vol.  ii.  p.  309;  2,  p.  292,  307, 
312  ;  3,  p.  294 ;  4,  p.  259  ;  6,  vol. 
i.  p.  484 ;  7,  vol.  ii.  p.  358,  359 ; 
15,  p.  365;  18,  p.  292;  21,  p. 
387  ;  25,  vol.  1,  p.  92  ;  t.  5,  s.  4, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4 ;  (edit.  Lommatzsch, 
vol.  i.  p.  172),  p.  149;  t.  6,  s.  1, 
p.  471;  2,  p.  214;  12,  p.  105;  17, 
vol.  i.  p.  352,  vol.  ii.  p.  394 ;  23, 
p.  89  ;  24,  p.  470 ;  28,  p.  113  ;  t. 
10,  p.  312;  s.  4,  p.  264;  13,  p.  ' 
469;  14,  19,  p.  47;  21,  p.  292  ; 
27,  p.  251  ;  t.  12,  s.  3,  p.  307  ;  t. 
13,  s.  5,  p.  257;  10,  p.  93;  11,  p. 
92;  16,  p.  78,  85;  20,  p.  78;  21, 
p.  269  ;  25,  p.  311,  78  ;  34,  p. 
363;  38,  41,  p.  98;  48,  p.  80;  52, 
p.  250;  59,  p.  93,  248,  360;  t 
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18,  s.  1  (ed.  Lomra.  vol.  ii.  p.  143), 
p.  312;  5,  p.  361;  t.  19,  s.  1,  p. 
249 ;  s.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  349 ;  s.  4,  p. 
387  ;  s.  5,  p.  379  ;  s.  6,  p.  248  ; 
t.  20,  s.  16,  vol.  ii.  p.  311  ;  20,  p. 
77,  78  ;  25,  p.  249  ;  28,  p.  372  ;  t. 
28,  s.  14,  p.  387 ;  t.  32,  s.  5,  p. 
466  ;  11,  p.  364,  365,  3/6  ;  16,  p. 
395  ;  18,  p.  357,  307.  In  Matth. 
ed.  Huet.  t.  2,  s.  10,  p.  360 ;  t. 

10,  s.  2,  p.  357  ;  9,  p.  251 ;  (ed. 
Lomm.  vol.  iii.  p.  26),  p.  253  ;  t. 

11,  s.  12,  vol.  i.  p.  478  ;  14,  vol. 
ii.  p.  395;  17,  p.  458;  t.  12,  s. 

6,  p.  251  ;  37,  p.  372  ;  t.  13,  s.  1 
(ed.  Lomm.  vol.  iii.  p.  210),  p. 
285 ;  7,  vol.  i.  p.  280  ;  22,  vol.  ii. 
p.  368  ;  26,  p.  356,  377,  380  ;  t. 
14,  s.  16,  p.  226  ;  t.  15,  s.  3,  p. 
463;  7  (ed.  Lomm.  vol.  iii.  p. 
340),  p.  258;  t.  15,  s.  1,  p.  254; 
s.  3,  p.  458  ;  t.  16,  s.  1,  p.  459  ; 
8,  p.  316,  330,  377,  382,  387  ;  9, 
p.  229  ;  12,  vol.  i.  p.477  ;  22,  vol. 

i.  p.  325;  25,  vol.  ii.  p.  473;  t. 

17,  s.  14,  p.  294  ;  26,  p.  465  ;  30, 
p.  360;  t.  25,  f.  268,  p.  256;  f. 
290,  p.  255  ;  f.  344,  p.  377  ;  f. 
363,  p.  218;  f.  367  (t.  15),  p. 
463  ;  f.  374,  375,  p.  258  ;  f.  378, 
p.  274  ;  f.  381  (t.  15),  p.  478 ;  f. 
402,  p.  405 ;  f.  423,  p.  377 ;  f. 
445  (t.  16),  p.  473.  Opera  de  la 
Rue,  vol.  iii.  f.  887,  p.  381 ;  f. 
898,  p.  395.  Commentar.  series 
in  Matth.  s.  100  (ed.  Lomm.  t. 
iv.  p.  446),  p.  374.  Homilia  in 
Jeremiam,  h.  2,  16,  p.  364;  h.  8, 
8,  p.  473 ;  h.  9,  3,  p.  282 ;  h.  9, 
4,  p.  309  ;  h.  14,  p.  363 ;  h.  15,  6, 
p.  377  ;  h.  18,  6,  p.  273 ;  h.  18, 
12,  vol.  i.  p.  479;  h.  19,  4,  p. 
383.  Triji  praf.  f.  4,  vol. 

ii.  p.  281; 'lib.  1,  c.  2,  s.  6,  p. 
286;  (ed.  de  la  Rue,  t.  1,  f.  76), 
p.  363  ;  c.  8,  3,  p.  380  ;  lib.  2,  c. 
1,  p.  359  ;  c.  1,  4,  p.  281 ;  c.  2,  2, 
p.  359  ;  c.  3,  p.  405 ;  c.  5,  3,  p. 
379 ;  c.  5,  5,  p.  380 ;  ,c.  6,  p. 
377  ;  c.  8,  p.  362  ;  c.  8,  3,  p.  378  ; 


c.  9,  p.  285 ;  c.  10,  p.  135.  De 
Oratione  Dominica,  c.  7,  p.  360 ; 
c.  12,  vol.  i.  p.  395 ;  c.  13,  p. 
394;  c.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  312  ;  c.  22, 
vol.  i.  p.  395 ;  c.  29,  vol.  ii.  p. 
367.  Commentar.  in  epist.  ad 
Rom.  lib.  1  (ed.  Lomm.  vol.  v. 
p.  250),  p.  367 ;  lib.  1  (ed.  Lomm. 
vol.  v.  p.  251),  p.  285 ;  lib.  2 
(ed.  Lomm.  vol.  vi.  p.  107),  p. 
365 ;  c.  9  (ed.  Lomm.  vol.  vi.  p. 
108),  p.  366  ;  lib.  4  (ed.  de  la  Rue, 
t.  4,  f.  549),  p.  54;  lib.  5,  vol.  i.  p. 
435.  Commentar.  in  Genesin. 
init.  vi  1.  ii.  p.  281 ;  ed.  de  la  Rue, 
t.  2,  f.  25,  p.  433.  Selecta  in 
Psalmos,  ed  de  la  Rue,  t.  2,  f. 
570,  p.  397  ;  ed.  Lomm.  t.  11, 
pag.  388,  p.  403 ;  Commentar.  in 
Exod.  x.  27,  p.  367  ;  ed.  Lomm.  t. 
8,  pag.  299,  p.  344 ;  ed.  Lomm.  t. 
8,  pag.  300,  p.  275.  Commentar.  in 
Titum  fragment,  p.  295.  Homilia 
in  Isaiam  iv.  1,  p.  362.  Homilia  in 
Lueam  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  435.  De 
Martyribus,  s.  4,  vol.  ii.  p.  475  ; 
7,  p.  361;  12,  p.  378.  Epistola 
ad  Greg.  Thaumaturg.  vol.  i.  p. 
398;  Epistola  ad  Jul.  African,  s. 
4,  vol.  ii.  p.  480  ;  5,  p.  477. 
Epist.  ad  Demetrium  (apud  Hieron. 
adv.  Rufinam,  2,  f.  411,  ed.  Mart.), 
p.  472.  Epist.  ad  Synodum 
(Hieron.  adv.  Rufinum,  2,  f.  411, 
ed.  Mart.),  p.  472.  Epist.  t.  1,  f. 
3  (ed.  de  la  Rue),  p.  468.  Dia- 
logus  de  Recta  in  Deum  fide  (opp. 
de  la  Rue,  t.  1,  f.  807),  p.  151. 
Philocalia,  c.  1,  pag.  17,  p.  265, 
439;  pag.  28,  p.262;  pag.  51,  p. 
261 ;  c.  2,  pag.  6,  10,  p.  260 ;  c. 
13,  p.  492  ;  c.  14,  p.  30  ;  c.  15, 

р.  247,  260 ;  pag.  139,  p.  264 ; 

с.  24  (ed.  Lomm.  t.  11,  p.  450), 
p.  368 ;  c.  26  (de  la  Rue,  t.  2, 
f.  Ill,  Lomm.  t.  8,  p.  305),  p. 
367 

Pacianus  Barcelonensis,  epist.  3,  con¬ 
tra  Novat.  (Galland.  Biblioth. 
patr.  t.  7),  vol.  i.  p.  343 
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Palladium,  Lausiaca,  c.  147,  vol.  ii. 
p.  478 

Pamphilus,  Apologia  Origenis  (ed.  de 
la  Hue,  t.  4,  f.  35),  vol.  ii.  p.  382 
Papias,  Xo'yiuv  ku^io.x.oiv  i^rjyriirzi;. 
fragm.  J.  A.  Cramer  Catena  in 
Acta  Apost.  Oxon.,  1838,  p.  12, 
vol.  ii.  p.  397 

Paul  us  Samosatenus,  ap.  Epiphan. 
H acres.,  p.  67,  vol.  ii.  p.  328 ;  ap. 
Leont.  Byzant.  contra  Nest,  et 
Eutych.  p.  328. 

TUglo'&oi  iwoffroXuv,  Act.  Cone.  Nic.  2, 
actio  5  (ed.  Mansi,  t,  13,  f.  167) 
vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

Philostorgrus,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  3,  c. 

4,  5,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

Photius,  cod.  95,  vol.  ii.  p.  166 ; 
cod.  Ill,  p.  456  ;  cod.  118,  p.  456, 
472 ;  cod.  121,  p.  439 ;  cod.  202, 
p.  442  ;  cod.  235,  p.  431. 
Polycrates,  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 

v.  24,  vol.  i.  p.  271,  412. 

Pontius  Diaconus,  Vita  Cypriani,  vol. 

i.  p.  310;  A.  1,  p.  310. 
Pradestinatus,  h.  26,  86,  vol.  ii.  p. 
445. 

Ptolemaeus,  ep.  ad  Floram,  vol.  ii.  p. 
99. 

P.hodon,  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  v. 
13,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

Rufinus,  Expositio  Symboli  Apos- 
tolici,  vol.  i.  p.  425.  De  Adultera- 
tione  Librorum  Origenis,  (opp. 
Hieron.  t.  5,  f.  251,  ed.  Martia- 
nay,)  vol.  ii.  p  472. 

Sabellius,  ap.  Athan.  e.  Allan,  or.  4, 
s.  8,  vol.  ii.  p.  323  ;  s.  11,  p.  321 ; 
s.  12,  p.323;  s.  13,  p.  318;  s.  20, 
21,  22,  p.  322;  s.  23,  p.  323  ;  s. 
25,  p.  319,  321,  323,  324.  Ap. 
Basilium,  ep.  210,  214,  s.  3 ;  ep. 
235,  s.  6,  p.  320.  Ap.  Epiphan. 
Haeres.  62,  p.  319.  Ap.  Justin. 
Mart.  Dial.  c.  Trvph.  Jud.  f.  358 
(ed.  Colon.)  p.  322.  Ap.  Theo- 
doret.  Hseret,  fab.  2,  9,  p.  325. 
Severus  Asmonin.  (Renaudot,  Hist. 
Patriarch.  Alexandr.  p.  40)  vol.  ii. 
p.  166. 
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Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  3,  c.  7,  vol. 
ii.  p.  316  ;  c.  23,  vol.  i.  p.  236  ; 
lib.  4,  c.  13,  vol.  ii.  p.  495 ;  c.  28, 
vol.  i.  p.  236. 

Sozomenus,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  7,  c. 
19,  vol.  i.  p.  420. 

Taberistanensis,  Annales  Regum  at- 
que  Legatorum  Dei,  vol.  ii.  pars  1, 
Gryph.  1835,  p.  103,  vol.  i.  p. 
484. 

Tatianus,  Oratio  contra  Graicos,  s.  19, 
vol.  ii.  p.  427. 

Tertullianus,  Apologeticus,  vol.  ii.  f. 
63;  vol.  i.  p.  104;  f.  98.  p.  109; 
c.  1,  p.  115;  c.  3,  p.  372;  c.  4, 
p.  115 ;  c.  5,  p.  128,  133 ;  c.  7, 
p.  453  ;  c.  17,  p.  246,  247  ;  c.  21, 

р.  128,  376,  vol.  ii.  p.  445 ;  c.  34, 
vol.  i.  p.  125  ;  c.  39,  p.  105,  267, 
451 ;  c.  42,  p.  360,  379  ;  c.  46,  p. 
109.  Ad  Nationes,  lib.  1,  c.  5,  p. 
304,  352;  c.  18,  p.  106.  Ad 
Scapulum,  c.  2,  p.  243 ;  c.  4.  p. 
160,  165,  169;  c.  5,  141,  164. 
Ad  Martyres,  c.  1,  p.  319.  De 
Idololatria,  c.  6,  p.  364;  c.  11,  p. 
364  ;  c.  14,  p.  384,  416  ;  c.  15,  p. 
125,  360  ;  c.  18,  p.  375  ;  c.  19,  p. 
378.  De  Spectaculis,  c.  1,  p.  368; 

с.  2,  p.  99 ;  c.  24,  c.  15,  p.  366  ;  c. 
19,  p.  365 ;  c.  24,  p.  365  ;  c.  26, 

р.  367.  De  Coi-ona  Militis,  c.  2,  p. 
378 ;  c.  3,  p.  406,  427,  428,  vol. 
ii.  p.  211 ;  c.  4,  vol.  i.  p.  373  ;  c. 
11,  p.  374;  c.  13,  p.  373.  De 
Fuga  in  Persecutione,  c.  12,  p. 
167,  vol.  ii.  p.  216  ;  c.  13,  vol.  i.  p. 
167  ;  c.  14,  p.  167.  De  Pudicitia, 

с.  1,  p.  298  ;  c.  4,  vol.  ii.  p.  217  ;  1 
c.  7,  vol.  i.  p.  405;  c.  12,  vol.  ii. 
p.  210 ;  c.  19,  vol.  i.  p.  307,  440, 
vol.  ii.  p.  218;  c.  21,  p.  218;  c. 
22,  p.  219.  De  Pcenitentia,  c.  5, 
vol.  i.  p.  307 ;  c.  6,  p.  351  ;  c.  9, 
p.  304,  306  ;  c.  10,  p.  305.  De 
Jejunis,  c.  11,  vol.  ii.  p.  222;  c. 
13,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  355,  vol.  ii.  p. 
216;  c.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  407,  409, 
410  ;  c.  17,  p.  452.  De  Exhorta- 
tione  Castitatis,  c.  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  438 ; 
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c.  11,  vol.  i.  p.  463,  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 

De  Baptismo,  c.  7,  vol.  i.  p.  436; 
c.  8,  p.  437  ;  c.  15,  p.  441 ;  c.  17, 

р.  271,  273  ;  c.  18,  p.  432,  436, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347.  De  Virginibus  Ve- 
landis,  c.  1,  p.  209;  c.  9,  vol.  i.  p. 
262,  298.  De  Pallio,  p.  382.  De 
Monogamia,  c.  1,  vol.  ii.  p.  218; 

с.  12,  vol.  i.  p.  274 ;  c.  20,  vol.  ii. 

р.  218.  Ad  Uxorem,  lib.  2,  c.  4, 
vol.  i.  p.  355,  450  ;  c.  5,  p.  461 ; 

с.  8,  p.  355,  389,  393.  De  Cultu 
Fceminaruin,  lib.  2,  c.  8,  p.  390  ; 
c.  9,  p.  381.  De  Patientia,  c.  1, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347,  353.  De  Oratione, 
c.  6,  p.  393;  c.  19,  vol.  i.  p.  461  ; 
c.  23,  p.  409, 411,  416  ;  c.  25,  26, 

р.  396  seqq. ;  c.  28  (Muratori 
Anecdota  Bibl.  Ambros.  t.  3),  p. 
393;  c.  31,  p.  401.  De  Anima, 

с.  9,  vol.  ii.  p.  215  ;  c.  10,  p.  347  ; 
c.  19,  p.  347 ;  c.  21,  p.  349,  352  ; 
c.  22,  p.  348,  351 ;  c.  41,  p.  348, 
390 ;  c.  47,  vol.  i.  p.  103  ;  c.  55, 
vol.  ii.  p.  401;  c.  56,  p.  219;  c. 
58,  p.  402.  De  Testimonio  Anima;, 
c.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  247,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 
De  Came  Christi,  c.  5,  p.  369  ;  c. 
6,  p.  384;  c.  9,  p.  369;  c.  11 
seqq.  p.  270  ;  c.  14,  p.  369.  De 
Resurrectione  Camis,  c.  2,  p.  151  ; 
c.  8,  vol.  i.  p.  436,  vol.  ii.  p.  393 ; 
c.  48,  vol.  i.  p.  427,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
Adv.  Judaeos,  c.  7,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
Adv.  Valentinianos,  c.  4,  vol.  ii.  p. 
99  •  c.  5,  p.  435.  Adv.  Praxeam, 
c.  3,  p.  292  ;  c.  7,  p.  270 ;  c.  10, 

р.  583;  c.  12,  p.  384;  c.  14,  26, 
27  p.  302.  Contra  Marcioncm, 
lib!  1,  c.  2,  p.  444  ;  c.  5,  p.  141 ; 

с.  7,  p.  140 ;  c.  10,  p.  269  ;  c.  11, 

р.  143  ;  c.  14,  vol.  i.  p.  436,  438 ; 

с.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  140  ;  c.  19,  p. 
144,  269  ;  c.  20,  p.  437  ;  c.  28,  p. 
148  ;  c.  34,  p.  149  ;  lib.  2,  c.  12, 
13,  p.  270,  272  ;  c.  16,  27,  p.  272, 
273  ;  c.  29,  p.  273  ;  lib.  3,  c.  3,  p. 
145;  c.  3,  4,  p.  147;  c.  15,  p. 
144  ;  c.  24,  p.  142  ;  lib.  4,  p.  134  ; 
c.  2,  3,  p.  149;  c.  5,  p.  150;  c. 


9,  p.  138, 145,  271 ;  c,  17,  p.  144  ; 
c.  22,  p.  213  ;  c.  29,  p.  147  ;  c. 
35,  p.  145  :  c.  36,  p.  138 ;  c.  40, 

р.  393  ;  lib.  5,  c.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  424; 

с.  10,  vol.  ii.  p.  156.  Adv.  Her- 
mogenem,  c.  15,  p.  278  ;  c.  36,  p. 
349.  Prcescriptio  Hsereticorum,  c. 
13,  p.  445;  c.  19,  p.  299;  c.  22, 
vol.  i.  p.  296  ;  c.  30,  vol.  ii.  p. 
134,  136,  151  ;  c.  39,  p.  136  ;  e. 
41,  vol.  i.  p.  280,  454,  vol.  ii.  p. 
156.  Addit.  p.  134.  Addit.  c. 
53,  p.  298. 

Testamentum  xii.  Patriarcharum, 
Test.  iii.  c.  8,  vol.  i.  p.  271  ;  t.  4, 
(Jud.)  c.  21,  p.  503;  t.  4,  c.  23, 

р.  481 ;  t,  7  (Dan.),  c.  5,  p.  481, 
487 

Theodorus,  Panegyricus  in  Origenem, 

с.  15,  vol.  ii.  p.  491 
Theodoretus,  Haeret.fab.  i.14  ;  vol.  ii. 

p.  110  ;  19,  p.  280,350  ;  20,  p.  129  ; 
21,  p.  129  ;  f.  ii.  3,  p.  42  ;  9,  p. 
325 ;  f.  iii.  2,  p.  584 
Theodoretus,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  c. 
4,  p.  498 

Theodotus,  Didasc.  Anatol.  (opp. 
Clem.  ed.  Par.  1641),  f.  794,  vol. 
ii.  p.  53  ;  f.  796,  D.  p.  63 ;  f.  797, 
B.  p.  82,  93 ;  f.  800,  col.  2,  D.  p. 
155;  f.  806,  p.  127 
Theonas  Alexandr.  Epist.  ad  Lucian- 
um  (d’ Archery,  Speeilegium,  f.  297  ; 
Galland.  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  4),  vol.  i. 
p.  197 

Theophilus  ad  Autolycum,  lib.  l.  c. 
2,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.  Or.  2,  s.  5,  p. 
495.  Or.  9,  s.  5,  p.  496 
Titus  Bostrensis,  c.  Manichaeos,  lib. 
i.  c.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  176  ;  c.  30,  p.  176. 
Praif.  ad  lib.  3  (Can.  lect.  ant. 
ed.  Basnage,  Antv.  1725,  t.  1, 
f.  137),  p.  181;  lib.  3  initio,  p. 
189 

Victo nanus,  Episc.  Fatal,  (in  Panno- 
nia)  Ilist.  Creationis  (ed.  Cave, 
Hist.  ap.  Galland.  Bibl.  Patr.  t. 
4 ;  Routli,  Reliq.  Sacr.  vol.  iii. 
p.  273,  Oxon.  1S15),  vol.  i.  p. 
410 
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iElius  Lampridius,  Yita  Alesandri 
Severi,  c.  24,  vol.  i.  p.  142  ;  c.  45, 
p.  277.  Vita  Commodi,  c.  6,  7, 

р.  164.  Vita  Heliogabali,.  c.  3,  6, 
7,  p.  173. 

./Eli  us  Spartianus,  Vita  Hadriani,  c. 

22,  vol.  i.  p.  141.  Vita  Caracals, 

с.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  703.  Vita  Septi- 
mii  Severi,  c.  17,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 

Ammianus  Mareellinus,  1.  25,  c.  4, 
vol.  i.  p.  148. 

Apollonius  Tyanensis,  apud  Euseb. 
Prsepavat.  Evangel,  lib.  4,  c.  13 
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A.  D. 

Augustus,  b.c.  30. 

14-  Tiberius. 

33  Caligula, 

41  Tib.  Claudius. 

54  Aero. 

(58  Galba,  Otho,  Yitellius. 

70  Vespasian. 

79  Titus. 

81  Domitian. 

96  N  erva. 

98  Trajan. 

117  Hadrian. 

138  Antoninus  Pius. 

161  Marcus  Antoninus. 

180  Commodus. 

193  Pertinax. 

193  Julianus. 

193  L.  Septimius  Severus. 

211  Caracalla. 

Opil.  Macrinus. 

218  Heliogabalus. 

222  Alexander  Severus. 

235  C.-  Julius  Maximiuus. 

238  Gordianus. 

243  Philippus. 

249  C.  Messius  Decius. 

251  Trebonianus  Gallus. 

253  P.  Licinius  Valerianus  and  Gal- 
lienus. 

261  Gallienus  (Macrianus,  Valens, 
Calpumius  Piso,  Aureolus) 
and  Odenathus. 

268  M.  Aurelius  Claudius. 

270  L.  Domitius  Aurelianus. 

275  M.  Claudius  Tacitus. 


A.D. 

276  M.  Annins  Florianus. 

276  M.  Aurelius  Probus. 

282  Carus  (Carinus  and  Numeria- 
nus) . 

284  Diocletian  and  Maximianus. 

305  Constantius  (Galerius). 

306  Constantine  (Galerius,  Severus, 

Licinius  or  Maximinus,  Max- 
entius,  Maximianus,  Constan- 
tinus,  Constantius,  Constans, 
Dalmatius,  Annibalianus  from 
335). 

337  Constantius  (Constantinus,  Con¬ 
stans,  Magnentius). 

361  Julianus. 

363  Flav.  Jovianus. 

364  Flav.  Valentinianus,  Valens  (Pro¬ 

copius),  Gratianus,  and  Valen¬ 
tinianus  the  Younger. 

378.  Theodosius  (Gratianus  till  383, 
Valentinianus  the  Younger 
till  392,  Magnus  Clemens 
Maximus,  Arcadius  from  383). 
395  Honorius. 

424  Joannes. 

425  Valentinianus. 

455  Maximus. 

455  Avitus. 

457  Majorianus. 

461  Libius  Severus. 

467  Procopius  Anthemius. 

473  Glycerius. 

474  Nepos. 

475  Romulus  Augustulus. 
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13.  VIRGIL  By  Davidson.  New  Edition,  Revised.  (Price  3s.  Gd.)  Frontispiece. 

15.  HORACE.  By  Smart.  New  Edition,  Revised.  (Price  3s.  fid.)  Frontispiece. 

16.  ARISTOTLE’S  ETHICS.  By  Prop.  R.  W.  Browne,  of  King’s  College. 

17.  CICERO'S  OFFICES.  [Old  Age,  Friendship,  Scipio’s  Dream,  Paradoxes,  &c.] 
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■ATO.  Vol.  hi.  By  G.  Burges,  M.A.  [Euthydemus,  Symposium,  Sophistes, 

Lohticus,  Laches,  Parmenides,  Cratylus,  and  Menu.] 

— -  - 


18.  PLATO 

l’olitieus 


19.  LIVY’S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Vol.  IV.  (which  completes  the  work) 

20.  C.-TSAR  AND  HIP.TIUS.  With  Index. 

21.  HOMER'S  ILIAD,  in  prose,  literally  translated.  Frontispiece. 
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$*$1  22,  HOMER  S  ODYSSEY,  Hymns,  Epigrams,  and  Battle  cr  the  Frogs  and  JIicb. 

7'i-'cv?)  23.  pL/'.1  O;  .\ul;  lv-  By  G.  Buroks,  M.A.  [Philehus,  Charniides,  Laches,  The 
1  ao  Alcibiadcs,  and  Ten  other  Dialogues.] 

Jjj&Bl  24,  25,  &  32.  OVID.  By  H.  T.  RILEY,  B.A.  Complete  in  3  Vols.  Frontispieces. 
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26.  LUCRE  i  iUS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  With  the  Metrical  Version  of  J.M.  Good. 


&£§§  27,  30,  31,  &  34.  CICERO’S  ORATIONS.  By  C.  D.  Yonge.  Complete  in  4  Vols. 

\>^  ,  ..  (Vol.  -A  contains  also  the  Rhetorical  Pieces ^ 
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,y-\c'>i'3<  38,  DEMOSTHENES.  The  Olyuthiac,  Philippic,  and  other  Public  Orations,  with 

\pfyi  Notes,  Appendices,  &c,  hy  C.  Rann  Kennedy.  (3 s.  Gd.)  ’  (&f!l 
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B  OHN’S  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 


3©.  SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLEIUS  PATERCULUS,  with  copious  Notes,  Bio¬ 
graphical  Notices,  and  Index,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 


',o~, x^5  - 

ItC-V  40.  LUCAN'S  PHARSALIA,  with  copious  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Rilkt,  B.A. 


■V  J  /j  —  t  —  t  —  .  ,/  I  '  y 

44.  DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.  LIVES  AND  OPINIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PHI-  gyVvXK; 
LOSOPHERS,  with  Notes  by  C.  D.  Yongk,  B.A.  feVo Cy'y 

fyl.X  _  .  ex*/ -  v  /' 


-viVV^I  45.  TERENCE  and  PH/EDRUS,  bv  H.  T.  Riley.  To  which  is  added  Smarts 

Metrical  Version  of  Plucdrus.  Frontispiece.  '/ 

46  &  47.  ARISTOTLE'S  ORGANON,  or  Logical  Treatises  and  the  Introduction  jg&J# 
v'/|'  «o  of  Porphyry  with  Notes,  Analysis,  Introduction  and  Index,  by  the  Rev.  0. 

i’.  Owen,  M.’a.  2  Vols.,  As.  6 d.  per  Vol. 


48  &  49  ARISTOPHANES,  with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  the  best  Metrical  Versions, 
by  W'.  J.  Hickie,  in  2  Vols.  Frontispiece. 

50  CICERO  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  GODS  DIVINATION,  FATE,  LAWS, 
V/^  REPUBLIC,  &.c,  translated  by  C.  D.  Yongk,  B.A. 

R1  APULEIUS  IT  lie  Golden  Ass.  Death  of  Socrates,  Florida,  and  Defence  or  Discourse 
on  Magic].  To  which  is  added  a  Metrical  Version  of  Cupid  and  Psyche;  and 
Mr3.  Tithe’s  Psyche.  Frontispiece. 
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-  }  52  JUSTIN.  CORNELIUS  NEPOS  and  EUTROPIUS,  with  Notes  and  a  General  f&tfS 
V'iv'  -  Index,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

^  53  &.  58.  TACITUS.  Vol.  I.  The  Annals.  Vol  11.  The  History,  Germania,  Agri- 
'V'KtxYI  cola,  &c.  With  Index.  ?  /°k7  i'e 
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54  PLATO  Vol  VI.,  completing  the  work,  and  containing  Epinomis,  Axiochus,  Eryxias,  (ty'  y 

on  Virtue,  on  Justice,  Sisvphus,  Demodocus,  and  Delimtions;  the  Treatise  ot  cSy^jV 
Timseus  Locrus  on  the  Soul'of  the  World  and  Nature;  the  Lives  of  Plato  by  Dio- 

—  v«  .  *  V  A  \  V  '  .1  - n ..  ,1  ll,  /.  T , ,  ♦  HA/ 1  IV  AtlAVVA  4  A  1 1  I  O  I  1  AO  V 
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gents  Laertius,  Hesychius,  and  Olvmpiodorus ;  and  the  Introductions  to  his  Doc 
trines  by  Alcinous  and  Albir.us  ;  Apuleiiryon  the  Doctrines  of  Plato,  and  Remarks 


trines  oy  Aicmoua  auu  naumuo  ,  ‘ .  . 

on  Plato’s  Writings  bv  the  Poet  Gray.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  Burges,  M.A., 
Trin.  Coll.,  Carol).  With  general  Index  to  the  G  Volumes 
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55  56  57  ATHEN^EUS.  The  Deipuosophists, or  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned,  trans- 

’  lated  "by  C.  D.  Yonge.  B.A.,  with  an  Appendix  of  Poetical  Erugmcnts  rendered  ©.oyy,', 
into  English  verse  by  various  Authors,  and  a  general  Index.  Complete  in  3  Vols.  ctwM/ 
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60  CATULLUS  TIBULLUS,  and  the  VIGIL  OF  VENUS.  A  literal  prose  transla-  ■ 

tion.  To  which  are  added  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb,  Graingk a,  and  others. 


Frontispiece. 

60  PROPERTIUS  Pktronius  Arbiter,  and  Johannes  Sf.cundus,  literally  trans- 

lated  and  accompanied  by  Poetical  Versions,  from  various  sources;  to  which  arc  g&\Cy(\ 
added  the  Love  Epistles  of  Arist.bnktus.  Edited  by  W.  lx.  Kelly.  'klM-. '  ■ 


1/^  6i  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  STRABO,  translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  AV.  Fal- 
>\ r">VA>?  co.ner,  M.A. ,  and  H.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.  In  3  Vols.  Vol.  I. 


'V'iA'aI  02  XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS,  or  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  MEMORA 
*  Memoirs  oi  Socrates,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  with  a  Ge 
Commentary  bv  \Y.  F.  Ainsworth.  Frontispiece. 


MEMORABILIA,  or 

Geographical 


Cyrov/Edxa  and  Hellenics,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale,  and  the  Rev 
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BOHN’S  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY, 
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65‘  S^^f:rXllhC  CtCSarS’  “d  0ther  Works-  Tll0iI60-'''’ii  translation 
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BOHNS  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY, 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  price  5s., 

2  MALLE Tq b™!?1  HISTORY,  &  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE. 

MtL,i..rSi  NORTHERN  ANTIQUITIES.  By  Bishop  Percy  With  Abstract 
,  Wl°  ‘  ^  Sa^  ]>y  Sl  11  W^tp.e  Scott.  Edited  by  J  A  Bla^Vll  “  ‘ 
3.  WILUAM  OF  MALMESBURY'S  CHRONICLE  OFTHE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND 
4‘  SIX,.  P.LD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES:  viz..  Asser’s  Li f r*  nf  Alfr^/l.  fi.o  n„.n„;„i,.. 
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4-  LirofTlf«d"the  ChiwWei 

API.  ,ciL  ’  Gl(JilS' lNe,mms'  Geo(lry  of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Cirencester  IpPp 

byJ-  °— 

6-  CffiiK  "complrte Vif  l  volume.  ^ ' *  ’ V“ “ 

g  B"  TUdek’ 

’  '%Rl4KS  E?fVi£R  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By 

9  &  to‘Matthe«R??ris.rEIn  2<VollR  S  FLOWERS  of  HISTORY  (formerly  ascribed 

U  ^IGpHT«EIfoFAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.  Enlarged.  Frontispiece  by  Ceuhshank 
'  i'il  In's  VoHOMW®h  In°^NE'S  WORKS'  Edited  Simoh  WiLKirr. 
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With  Index. 

17’  ’  Ingtand  from  1  ™  m^teTbyL  C(.H,R°N ' G  !4  «®W»1"S  the  History  of 
t^portio^Uished  under  the^e 

18‘  YUby  BTTHoaflERqES-  A  collection  of  Scandinavian  Tales  and  Traditions,  edited 


2,1  H  InvRa^FtoXnTyINI?D°  ilh  ffi£t"Y(  f°£  TH£  ENGLISH,  from  the  Roman 
edited  by  T.  EoEEsA’Esq!,  M.a!  &ng  StePheu*  &c'  Translated  and 
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22  PAULI’S  LIFE  OF  ALFRED  THE  GREAT.  To  which  is  appended  ALFREDS 
ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  OROSIUS,  with  a  literal  tran-l.tticm. 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq. 

OA  &  25  MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER’S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY,  especially 
24  &  such  as  relate  to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  beginning  ot  the  world  tc 
A  U  1307.  Translated  by  C.  I).  Yongk,  B.A.  InSVols. 

OR  LEPSIUS’S  LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT,  ETHIOPIA,  and  the  PENINSULA  OF 
26‘  L  SINAL  Kevised  hv  the  Author.  Translated  by  Leonora  and  Joanna  d. 

HoaNKU.  With  Maps  and  Coloured  View  of  Mount  Barkal. 

„  OQ  /on  nRnpRtrus  VITALIS  Ilis  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  and 
21  ’  2NonnmKly° translated,  with  Notes  and  the  Introduction  ot  Guizot,  by  1. 
Forester,  M.A.  In  3  Vols. 

on  INGULPH’S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  CROYLAND.  with  the  Conti¬ 
nuations  hv  Peter  of  Blois  and  other  Writers.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  an 
Index,  by  it  T.  Rilkt,  B.A. 

32  LAMB’S  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  POETS  of  the  timcof  Eliza¬ 
beth;  including  his  Selections  irom  the  Garrick  1  lays. 

33.  MARCO  POLO'S  TRAVELS, 

Introduction,  by  T.  \V  right,  - , - ,  . 

34.  FLORENCE  OF  WORCESTER'S  CHRONICLE,  "i'-h  the  Two  Continuations;  g > 

— . Annals  ol*  English  History,  from  the  Departure  of  the  Rom tuis  to  the 
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s  from  the  Garrick  Plays.  fci'oW'V" 

:  the  translation  ot  Marsdcn,  edited,  with  Notes  and 
,  MJl.,  _  . _  _ _ _ 


comprising 


j . . . j,  Depai 

Reign"  of  Edward  I.  Translated,  with  Antes,  by  T.  Fores-ikr,  Esq. 
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35  HAND-BOOK  OF  PROVERBS,  comprising  the  whole  of  Ray’s  Collection,  and  a 
complete  Alphabetical  Index,  in  which  are  introduced  large  Additions  collected  by 
Hknki  G.  Bohn. 
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BOHN’S 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  price  os.  per  Volume. 
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1.  TENNEMANN’S  MANUAL  Of  the  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  revised  and  con¬ 
tinued  bv  J.  11.  ifoUKLL.  .  .  ,  T1.  f 

2  ANALYSIS  and  SUMMARY  of  HERODOTUS,  with  sy nchromatical  lab.c  0, 

Events,  Tables  of  Weights,  Money,  Sic. 

3  TURNER’S  (DAWSON  W.)  NOTES  TO  HERODOTUS,  forthense  of  Students. 

With  Map,  Appendices,  and  Index. 

4  LOGIC,  or  the  SCIENCE  OF  INFERENCE,  a  popular  Manual,  by  J^Devkt.  . 

5.’  ANALYSIS  and  SUMMARY  of  THUCYDIDES,  by  T.  "heeler.  New  Edition, 
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BOHN'8  BRITISH  CLASSICS. 

Uniform  mih  ike  Standard  Library,  price  3?.  6rf.  per  Volume. 
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1,  3,  6,  8,  1i  &  14.  GIBBON'S  ROMAN  EMPIRE;  Complete  and  Unabridged,  with 

variorum  Notes,  including,  in  addition  to  all  the  Author’s  own,  those  of  Guizot,  EHYvVi /v 
Wench,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Ncander,  and  other  foreign  scholars.  Edited  by  an 
English  Churchman,  with  Portrait  and  3 Cups.  S'Gvs V >\ X ] 

2,  4,  Sc  6.  ADDISON'S  WORKS,  with  the  Notes  of  Bishop  IIurd.  With  Portrait 

and  Enjfnttiwjs  on  Steel. 

7.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Vol  1.  Containing  the  Life, 

Adventure,  and  Piracies  of  Captain  Singleton,  and  the  Life  of  Colonel  Jack. 

Portrait  of  Defoe. 

9.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  2.  Containing  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  Adventures  of 
Captain  Carleto  n,  Diekory  Cronke,  Sec. 
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X  PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  BURKE,  (forming  the  1st  Volume  of  BURKE’S  WORKS),  new 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author.  Portrait. 


^>\J/  \S  1  /'N\\ 


12.  BURKE'S  WORKS,  Vol  1,  containing  his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  Essay  on 

the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  various  Political  Miscellanies. 

13.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Sir  Wai.tkr  Scott.  Vol.  3.  Containing  the  Life  of 

Moll  Flanders,  and  the  History  of  the  Devil.  ,  F|  ^  . 

15.  BURKE'S  WORKS.  Vol.  2,  containing  Essay  on  the  French  Revolution,  Political 

Letters  and  Speeches.  ‘  A'Um 

ga&saa 


mm  ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY. 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  pi-ice  5s.  per  Volume. 

1.  EUSEBIUS’  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  Translated  from  the  Greek,  with 

Notes. 

2.  SOCRATES'  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  in  continuation  of  Eusebius,  with 

the  Notes  of  Valksuis. 

3.  THEODORET  AND  EVAGR1US.  Ecclesiastical  Histories,  from  a.d.  333  to 

a.d.  -127,  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a  .d.  5  1 1.  Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  General 
Index. 

4.  THE  WORKS  OF  PHILO  JUD/EUS,  translated  from  the  Greek  by  C.  I). 

Yonge,  B.A.  Vol.  1. 

5.  PHILO  JUDALUS,  Vol.  2. 

6.  SOZOMEN'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  from  a.d.  321-440:  and  the  Eccle¬ 

siastical  History  of  Philosturgius,  trail  s  la  tod  from  the  Crock,  with  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author,  by  E.  Watford,  M.A. 

7.  PHILO  JUD/EUS,  Vol.  3. 
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BOHN’S  SKILLING  SERIES. 

Those  marked  *,  Icing  Double  Volumes,  are  1j.  (id. 
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w'.'HiraS  10  &  11.  -  CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAIN.  2  Yds* 

" 


■3 


1.  EMERSON’S  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 

2.  IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  MAHOMET.* 

3.  THE  GENUINE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

4.  WILLIS'S  PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET.* 

5.  IRVING'S  SUCCESSORS  OF  MAHOMET.* 

6.  -  LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH.* 

7.  - SKETCHBOOK.* 

8.  -  TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER* 

9.  -  TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 


re.  12  &  13.  -  LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS.  2  Yds.* 
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COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS* 


15  &.  16.  TAYLOR'S  EL  DORADO ;  or,  Pictures  of  the  Gold  Region.  2  Yola. 
17.  IRVING'S  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BCN NEVILLE.* 


KNICKERBOCKER.* 


i9- 

20- 

;.'.;AiV«3  si. 
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22  • 
23- 


24. 


—  TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA* 

— •  CONQUEST  OF  FLORIDA.* 

—  ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD. 

— -  SALMAGUNDI.* 

-  BRACEBRIDGE  HALL* 

-  ASTORIA  (Portrait  of  the  Julhor).  2Vds.ini.  2i. 


■STiWS 


25.  LAMARTINE'S  GENEVIEVE;  or,  The  History  of  a  Servant  Girl.  Translated  by 
A.  R.  Scoble.* 

2S.  MAYOS  BERBER;  or,  The  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas.  A  Tale  of  Morocco. 

27.  WILLIS'S  LIFE  HERE  AND  THERE;  or.  Sketches  of  Society  and  Adventure.* 

28.  GUIZOT'S  LIFE  OF  MONK,  with  Appendix  and  Portrait.* 

29.  THE  CAPE  AND  THE  KAFFIRS:  A  Diary  of  live  Years’  Residence,  with 
Advice  to  Emigrants.  By  H.  WARD.  Plate  and  Map  of  the  Seal  of  li  ar.  2 s. 

d  30.  WILLIS'S  HURRY-GRAPHS;  or,  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Celebrities,  and  Society, 
taken  from  Life  * 

31-  HAWTHORNE'S  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES.  A  Romance. 

'Pf  32-  LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS;  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the 


•  * 


'  i  35<  HAWTHORNES  TWICE-TOLD  TALES. 

38, - The  same.  Second  Series. 
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SNOW  IMAGE,  and  other  Talcs. 

SCARLET  LETTER. 


i  in  June,  lsla,  (author  of  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century). 
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Great  Exhibition.  By  CYRLS  REDDING.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Si. 

TONEMASON  OF  SAINT  POINT.* 

of  Biographic  Studies  on 


yA;NlY£gg  39.  EMERSONS  ORATIONS  AND  LECTURES. 

<LaT/|\  '  40.  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly;  with  Introductory  Remarks 

P;, V-Py,  by  the  REV.  J.  SHERMAN. 

41.  THE  WHITE  SLAVE.  Anew  picture  of  American  Slave  Life. 

'A''Xiy-:'y-  42.  DAYS  OF  BATTLE;  or,  Quatre  Bra#  and  Waterloo.  By  an  ENGLISHWOMAN, 
k'sy\,v\/A>5  resident  at  Brussels  i 
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43'  GERVINUS'  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 

C>)rvjc'j3j!  CENTURY,  translated  from  the  German  ( with  a  Memoir  of  t hr  Author). 

44'  CARPENTER'S  (DR.  W.  B.)  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  TEMPERANCE  AND  TOTAL 
LtJi 'Kfi®  ABSTINENCE,  being  an  Examination  of  tlie  Effects  of  the  excessive,  moderate, 

and  occasional  use  ot  A-fcoholic  Liquors  on  the  Human  System  (or  on  line  panel , 
bound  in  cloth,  2s.  6 d.) 
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BOHN’S  MINIATURE  LIBRARY. 

Foolscap  12mo.  elegantly  bound  m  morocco  cloth. 

BARBAULD  AND  AIKIN  S  EVENINGS  AT  HOME.  Frontispieces.  3s. 
BOURRIENNE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON.  Portrait  and  Fronlisp.  3s. Gd. 
BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  With  a  Life  and  Notes  by  Scott,  containing 
all  in  Southey’s  Edition.  25  Woodcuts,  by  Hakvjsy,  Fronlisp.  &c.  3s.  Gd. 
-  CHEEVER'S  LECTURES  ON,  Fronlisp.  2s. Gd. 

BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  in  1  thick  Volume,  including  several  suppressed  Poems 
not  included  in  other  editions.  Beautiful  Frontispiece.  3s.  Gd. 

— -  DON  JUAN,  complete.  Frontispieces.  2s.  Gd. 

COLERIDGE'S  SELECT  POETICAL  WORKS.  2s. 


all  the  copyright 
oodall.  3s'  Gd. 


COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Life  by  Southey,  including 
X-yfcif  -H  Poems  (700  pages).  Beautiful  Frontispieces  after  Harvby,  by  ( 

DRYDEN'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  Vol.,  with  a  Portrait,  Frontispiece,  and 
(v<2/VXb3  Vignette  Title.  3s.  6 d. 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE,  comprising  an  improved 
^  edition  of  Chesterfield’s  Advice  to  his  Son  on  Men  and  Manners.  2j. 

HEBER  S  (BP.)  &  MRS.  HEMANS'  POETICAL  WORKS.  3  Vols.  in  1.  Fronts.  2s.  6<f, 
HERRICK'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete.  Frontispiece.  Ss. 

JOE  MILLER'S  JEST  BOOK.  Frontispiece.  3s. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  viz. — Voices  of  the  Night— Evangeline— Sea¬ 
side  and  Fireside— Spanish  Students— Translations.  Portrait  and  Fronlisp.  2s.  Gd. 
-  PROSE  WORKS,  viz. — Outre-Mcr — Hyperion — Kavanagh.  2s.  Gd. 
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MILTON  S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Life  and  Notes  by  Db.  Stubbing;  and  Dr 
Channing’s  Essay  on  Milton.  Frontispiece.  3s.  6J. 
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SCOTT’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  and  Life,  in  one  volume. 


NEW  JOE  MILLER,  a  Selection  of  Modern  JeBts,  Witticisms,  Droll  Tales,  8tc.  2s.  Gd. 
OSSIAN  S  POEMS,  with  Dissertations  by  Macbhkkson  and  Dr.  Blair.  Fronlisp.  3s. 
POPE'S  HOMER'S  ILIAD.  Essayon  Homer.  Notes  and  Essays.  Frontispiece.  3s. 
ODYSSEY,  (uniform).  Frontispiece.  3s. 

Fort,  and  Fronlisp.  3s.  Gd. 
STURM'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD.  Fronlisp.  3s. 
THOMPSON  S  SEASONS,  With  his  Castle  ot  Indolence,  4  beautiful  Woodcuts.  2s. 
VATHEK,  AND  THE  AMBER  WITCH.  2vols.ini.  2s.  Gd. 
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